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HOMER'S GODS—MYTH AND MARCHEN. 
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In an earlier study I have argued against the view that the 
Olympian scenes in Homer are “late” expressions of Jonian 
skepticism, and in favor of the explanation that they are mainly 
ancient myth or folk tale, retold with touches of genial humor 
for the delectation of the listener.! This brings up the larger 
question whether in general the roles and characters of the gods 
were invented by the poet or taken from a common stock of 
myth and popular tradition, and here we find uncertainty as well 
as diversity of opinion. The historian of religion or mythology 
commonly regards the poems as expressions of existing tradition 
and belief and finds it convenient to treat them as a unity in 
which is reflected & fairly coherent stage of religious develop- 
ment; occasionally, however, he feels obliged to exorcise the 
spirit of the higher criticism by such apotropaic formulas as “ in 
a passage of doubtful authenticity,” “perhaps interpolated,” 
* probably of late composition," and the like? The Homeric 


1“ The. Higher Criticism on Olympus,” A. J.P., LVI (1937), pp. 
257-274; see also “Homer's Gods: Prolegomena," T. A.P.A., LXVIII 
(1937), pp. 11-25, especially pp. 16 f. 

* Cf. H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology (New York, 1929). 
Walter F. Otto (Die Götter Griechenlands [Bonn, 1929], p. 15) re- 

rk; that differences in time between the Iliad and the Odyssey, or 
between parts of the poems, may be disregarded, “denn in allem 
Wesentlichen ist die religióse Anschauung überall dieselbe." Otto Kern 
(Die Religion der Griechen [Berlin, 1926], p. 203) speaks in general ' 
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critic on the other hand usually takes a point of view which is a 
by-product of his theories; if he is looking for criteria which 
may be used to distinguish Schichten, he is naturally tempted 
to ascribe differences in the portrayal of the gods to the inven- 
tion of the different poets whose handiwork he is trying to 
identify? Thus Homer is for Finsler a pessimistic philosopher 
who invented the Olympian scenes of the Iliad to express his 
Welianschauung;* for Wilamowitz he is the creator of the 
Olympian fairyland of graceful phantasy revealed in the Apate.” 
So potent is the domination of Homeric study by ideas of this 
sort that Nilsson cannot get wholly free of them even in his 
brilliant demonstration that much of Greek mythology goes 
back to Mycenaean origins." The belief that the Homeric gods 
and the Olympian scenes are original creations is not, however, 
restricted to the separatists; Drerup, for example, regards the 
divine apparatus as the poet’s own invention, intended to em- 
phasize by contrast the reality of the human characters an 
. actions." 
Both points of view may be traced far back in the history of 
Homeric criticism, and both of course have elements of truth. 
Common sense tells us that Homer, like other poets, used what 
he found and also invented for himself? Yet even after we 


terms of the need to distinguish between earlier and later parts of the 
poems. Erik.Hedén (Homerische Gótterstudien [Upsala, 1912], p. 3) 
assumes that the Odyssey represents a later stage than the Iliad. A. 
Roussel (La religion dans Homère [Paris, 1914], introduction) starts 
from the assumption of Homeric unity. See also M. P. Nilsson, 4A 
History of Greek Religion (Oxford, 1925), p. 185. 

* Cf. M. P. Nileson, Homer and Myoenae (London, 1933), p. 38. 

tQ. Finsler, Die olympisohen Szenen der Ilias (Bern, 1906), p. 54; 
Homer, I, part 2 (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 206-215. 

sU. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Ilias und Homer (Berlin, 
1920), pp. 284-293, 310-318; cf. the section “Homerische GOtter" in 
Der Glaube der Hellenen (Berlin, 1931-1932), I, pp. 317-378, 

*Cf. The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley, 1932), 
p. 244, where the Olympian scenes are said to be “ sometimes tainted 
with burlesque, a tone due to the Ionian minstrels, who were funda- 
mentally irreligious." 

' E. Drerup, Das fünfte Buoh der Ilias (Paderborn, 1913), pp. 894- 
420; Das Homerproblem in der Gegenwart (Würzburg, 1921), pp. 
410-422. 

* Cf. Nilsson, Homer and Myoenae, p. 39: “There are certainly both 
in Homer, both traditional myths and poetical fletions. But where is 
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have benefited by the mediation of common sense, our problems 
are not divested of their difficulties. We cannot say definitely 
of any passage or episode, of any motif or characterization, or 
even any slight detail, whether it is newly invented or drawn 
‘from a common stock. Very often this question is of first im- 
portance to an understanding of the poets art, or his religious 
ideas, or the intellectual and moral background of his times. 
We do not fully understand the poems if we cannot say whether 
the tale of Ares and Aphrodite is a late invention interpolated 
to satirize the popular religion, or is the unconscious expression 
of a mildly licentious contemporary taste in poetry, or comes 
from an ancient stock of primitive, naive, amusing tales about 
the gods. In the same way it is important to know whether the 
Apate is a sacrilegious burlesque upon the holy mystery of the 
iepós yduos, or a licentious nouvelle galante, or the adaptation 
to the poet’s purpose of an ancient folk tale long told about 
gods or humans, l 

If such questions as these are to be answered, we must find 
more valid criteria than our preconceptions or a priori assump- 
tions. We need to know what tales about the gods were current 
while the poems were being composed. In the complete absence 
of contemporary external evidence it might seem that the inquiry 
must inevitably move in a vicious circle. There is, however, a 
way to avoid the fallacy. Scattered through both poems are 
brief references or allusions to tales of gods and heroes, or to 
events and characters in these tales, briefly introduced in anal- 
ogies, illustrations, similes, or reminiscences, or in descriptions 
of places or accounts of famous persons and families. For the 
most part these references are purely incidental, and so phrased 
that they would be meaningless and impossible were the audience 
not already well acquainted with the tales.? There are also stories 
told at greater length, but, like the briefer references, brought 
in incidentally and not direct, organic parts of the narrative. 
Here the case is not so certain; there is always the possibility 


the dividing line? What is to be ascribed to tradition taken over by a 
poet, and what to his own imagination?” See also P. Cauer, Grund- 
fragen der Homerkritik (Leipzig, 1923), p. 381. 

° For example, A 267 f. would be meaningless to hearers who did not 
know of the Lapiths and Centaurs, or T 6 to those who were not familiar 
with stories about Pygmies. 
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‘that the poet has invented a story for its ornamental value or 
for the sheer joy of telling it. Yet there is a distinct probability 
that such incidental, inorganic stories were taken from material 
already in existence, and in several instances this probability is 
reinforced by the manner of the telling)? Furthermore, when 
we encounter folk motifs known from the Märchen of every 
land and time, magic potions, for example, or wondrous steeds, 
or enchanters’ wands, we can be sure that they are not new 
inventions but part of the poet’s stock in trade. Finally, if we 
view all of this material together and perceive that many of the 
personages, motifs, and episodes bear a marked resemblance to 
those of folk tale or popular legend, the collection as a whole 
may reasonably be taken to represent a common stock of myth 
and popular tale which was familiar to Homeric audiences. 

The passages to which I invite attention are for the most ' 
part casual references, or brief summaries, or incidental tales, 
and relate to stories in which gods or mythical and legendary 
personages have an important part. In the Iliad, events which 
are part of the action before Troy are organic and hence are 
excluded by definition? In the Odyssey, the adventures of 
Odysseus in fairyland and the encounter of Menelaus with Pro- 
teus are included because they are generally admitted to draw 
directly upon popular tale for motifs and incidents. In both 
poems, a number of typical folk motifs and also characteristic 
or habitual actions of gods or other supernatural beings are 
included although the contexts in which they occur are organic.”? 
I have tried to indicate as briefly as possible the nature and 
extent of the material which seems to me pertinent; doubts and 
differences of opinion are discussed in footnotes or in connection 
with my general conclusions.’ 


10 E, g., the tale of Bellerophon, Z 155-205; cf. infra note 18. 

1 For convenience the line is drawn arbitrarily at the gathering of 
the host in Aulis. * : 

142 When it is said that Thetis is in the palace of Nereus (A'3D7 f.) 
or that the gods are visiting the Ethiopians (A 423 f.), the statements 
are in a way part of the action, but they imply a background of story 
well known to the audience. When Poseidon or Athena uses a magic 
wand (N 591.; » 429; m 172, 456), a folk motif is introduced into the 
action of the poems. 

18 In order to keep the apparatus within limits, the passages with 
which my discussion and conclusions have to do are given here in the 
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A 260-268 Lapiths and Centaurs; 357 f. Thetis the sea maiden 
seated beside Nereus in the depths; 396-406 revolt against Zeus; 
428 f, 4931. visit of the gods to the Ethiopians; 590-594 
Hephaestus’ attempt to defend Hera from Zeus. 

B 101-108 legend of Agamemnon's scepter; 512-515 union 
of Ares and Astyoche; 547-551 legend of Erechtheus; 572 
Adrastus; 594-600 Thamyris and the Muses; 657-670 story of 
Tlepolemus and an exploit of Heracles; 714 f. Alcestis; 741-744 
Pirithous and Centaurs; 766 Apollo’s servitude to Admetus; 
770 horses of Achilles; 782 f. Typhoeus; 811-814 hill called by 
the immortals “the tomb of Myrina”; 819-821 union of An- 

 chises and Aphrodite; 827 bow given to Pandarus by Apollo. 

T 4-7 Cranes and Pygmies; 144 Aethra attendant on Helen; ** 
184-190 invasion of Amazons; 236-244 Castor and Polydeuces; 
399-409 Paris favorite of Aphrodite; 442-446 abduction of 
Helen. 

A 20-67 wrath of Hera and Athena and Hers's mustering of 
the host, which seem to imply the judgment of Paris;'5 219 


order of their occurrence, and citations which can easily be got from 
this register are as a rule not repeated. The collection may perhaps 
be found useful because handbooks of mythology do not ordinarily segre- 
gate the Homeric material, and Homeric handbooks usually pay scant 
attention to mythology or folk tale; cf. T. D. Seymour, Life in the 
Homerio Age (New York, 1907), p. 2, where the subject is dismissed in 
a sentence, despite its undoubted importance for an understanding of 
Homeric life in any but the narrowest sense. It should be made clear 
that this inquiry is not concerned with theories of composition based 
upon mythological material (collected and discussed by Drerup, Homer- 
problem, Chap. VI), or with attempts to determine the relative an- 
tiquity of this mythical material (cf. Hedén, Gotterstudien, pp. 31 ff.), 
but only with the extent and general character of the tales which clearly 
were known to Homeric audiences. The difficult problems involved in 
the relations between this material and mythological scenes in early 
Hellenie or pre-Hellenie art do not come within the scope of this study, 
which I have attempted to keep as much as possible to the Homeric 
14 Unless the story was invented to explain the text, the legend of the 
abduction of Helen by Theseus ig implied; Aethra here has been an 
annoyance to commentators since Aristarchus, who athetized the line, 
but here she is, in the MSS. Though Nilsson regards T as one of the 
later books, he takes this passage as evidence that the legend was of. 
respectable antiquity (Afyoenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, pp. 
167 f.). 
35 Of. infra n. 23. 
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Chiron’s gift of healing herbs to Asclepius; 376-398 exploits 
of Tydeus from Theban cycle. 

E 92471. Anchises and Aphrodite; 265-272 wondrous horses 
given as atonement for rape of Ganymede and stratagem by 
which Anchises bred from them; 383-404 injuries of gods by 
mortals, Ares shut in a jar, Hera and Hades wounded by Hera- 
cles; 546 Ortilochus begot by river god Alpheus; 640-642, 648- 
651 Ilium sacked by Heracles because of Laomedon’s perfidy; 
766 implying previous encounters of Ares and Athena; 802-808 
Tydeus at Thebes; 844 f. helmet of Hades. 

Z 21-26 union of Bucolion and the naiad Abarbarea; 180-140 
Dionysus pursued by Lycurgus, given asylum by Thetis; 152- 
208 the story of Bellerophon, rich in episodes and motifs that 
suggest folk tale; 1° 222 f. Tydeus at Thebes; 433-438 perhaps 
' an allusion to the wall built for Laomedon by Apollo, Poseidon, 
and Aeacus.” 

H 452 f. wall built for Laomedon by Poseidon and Apollo; 
469 Jason and Hypsipyle. 

© 18-16 misty Tartarus, with gates of iron and brazen thresh- 
old, seemingly a familiar conception; 69-74 the golden scales of 
Zeus; 18 362-869 Heracles and Cerberus; 393-395 Horae keepers 


3*Potiphar's wife, token of death, tasks set the hero (Chimaera, 
Solymi, Amazons), one against many, king's daughter and half the 
kingdom. That the story is taken from familiar tradition is indicated 
not only by this abundance of folk material but also by the brevity with 
which the episodes are treated (e.g., the slaying of the Chimaera, 183: 
karéwrepre Oey repdecos mi0fcas) and by the terse reference to Bellero- 
phon’s last unhappy wanderings (200-202). The attempts to prove 
that these three lines are an interpolation (see Leaf, ad loo.) seem to 
me utterly futile; like many similar feats of analysis, they start from 
an arbitrary refusal to understand words in their simple, natural sense, 
for xal keirow clearly means, to any but higher critics, “even Bellero- 
phon.” 

Here again (cf. supra n. 14) we cannot be certain whether the text 
contains an allusion to the story of the wall built by Poseidon and 
Apollo with the help of a mortal, Aeacus (cf. Pind., OL, viii, 30 ff.), 
or the story was suggested by the text. Line 438 is certainly easier to 
understand on the former supposition. 

18 The higher criticism tends to the view that this passage is an 
awkward imitation of X 208-213, where we have the original invention 
(e. g., Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer, p. 43; Finsler, Homer I, part 2 
[1924], pp. 203, 206). Although Nilsson’s explanation of a figure on a 
Cypro-Mycenaean vase as Zeus holding the scales of fate has not been 
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of the gates of Olympus; 478-481 Tartarus, dark prison of 
Iapetus and Cronus. 

I 381-384, 404 f. legendary wealth of Orchomenus, Egyptian 
Thebes, and Pytho; 445 f. the notion of miraculous rejuvena- 
tion; 448-484 story of Phoenix and his father’s curse; 502-512 
Ate and the Litae; 524-599 story of Meleager, filled with refer- 
ences and allusions to other legends evidently well known.” 

K 266-270 thievery of Autolycus; 285-290 Tydeus at Thebes; 
402-404 immortal steeds of Achilles; 546, 561, 556 f. familiar 
notion of wondrous horses, gift of a god. 

A 1 Eos and Tithonus; 36 Gorgon on Agamemnon’s shield; 
632-637 cup of Nestor which only he could lift; 670-761 old 
— tales of Nestor with references to exploits of Heracles (Pylos, 
Augeas) and to the twins Actorion, sons of Poseidon; 794f. 
doom of Achilles; 831 f. Chiron Achilles’ tutor. 

N 20 prodigious strides of Poseidon; 21 f. his submarine 
palace at Aegae; 59 f. his magic wand ; 298-303 Ares and Phobus 
in the wars of the Ephyrians and Phlegyans; 8541. birth of 
Zeus and Poseidon; 450 Minos son of Zeus. 

H 147-151 Poseidon? 8 shout, as of nine or ten lions men; 
168 the secret lock of Hera’s bower, which none but she might 


generally accepted (“Zeus mit der Schicksalswaage auf einer cyprisch- 
mykenischen Vase,” Bull. Soo. Roy. Lett., Lund, 1932-1933, No. 2, 
pp. 29-43; “ Mycenaean and Homeric Religion," Arok. f. Rel., XXXIII 
[1935], pp. 90f.), there can be little doubt that the scales of fate and 
their association with Zeus was an ancient motif, familiar to the poet 
and to his audience, and there is no valid ground for regarding one of 
the passages as an imitation of the other. No one who has given real 
thought to the epie use of formula will fail to allow for the possibility 
that we have here an ornamental formula, appropriate to crucial mo- 
ments in combat, which admitted in the third and following lines a wide 
choice of names or of noun-epithet formulas in the genitive such as are 
listed by M. Parry, L’épithéte traditionelle dans Homére (Paris, 1928), 
pp. 69-78. "There is really no good ground for suspecting even O 73 f.; 
the illogical, but psychologically understandable, é(éróm» is more apt to 
be early than late. The later feeling is shown in the curious ancient 
variant ëterĝer reported in the scholia. 

19 Much of the material suggests familiar folk motifs; e.g. the 
offense of Oeneus, the monstrous boar, the quarrel over the spoils, the 
strife of Idas with Apollo for Marpessa, the curse of Althaea, The 
tale is evidently well known, as Phoenix says (524: obrw xal rap 
wpócÜep èrevlóuefa xdéa drdpéy), and the general belief that the poet is 
here using familiar material is undoubtedly correct. 
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open; 172-174 her wondrous unguent whose fragrance diffused 
through earth, and heaven; 200-204, 301-304 Oceanus and 
Tethys, progenitors of the gods, and their fostering of Hera 
during Zeus’ struggle against Cronus; 205 f., 304 f. quarrels of 
Oceanus and Tethys; 214-217 magic girdle of Aphrodite; 234 f., 
249-261 the tricking of Zeus by Hera and Hypnus in the 
Heracles story, with Zeus’ mauling of the gods and the protec- 
tion of Hypnus by Nyx; 271 oath of the gods by Styx; 274, 
978 f. Cronus and the Titans; 295f. early secret amours of 
Zeus and Hera; 815-328 Zeus’ amours with the wife of Ixion 
(Dia), with Danae, Europa, Semele, Alcmene, Demeter, Leto; *° 
347-351 the magic bed of flowers, curtained by a golden cloud; 
489-491 Ilioneus, son of Phorbas, whom Hermes loved. 

O 18-83 tricking of Zeus by Hera in the Heracles story, with 
Zeus’ mauling of the gods and punishment of Hera; 87 f. oath 
of the gods by Styx; 41-44 Hera’s oath to Zeus, true literally, 
but false in intent; 104-109 Zeus the tyrant of old tale; 121-142 
another mauling of the gods averted by Athena; 224 f. Cronus 
and the nether gods would have felt the conflict between Zeus 
and Poseidon; 441 Teucer’s bow a gift of Apollo; 639 f. Copreus, 
Eurystheus, and Heracles. | 

II 36f. the doom of Achilles; 140-144 spear of Peleus, the 
gift of Chiron, which only Achilles could wield; 149-151 won- 
drous steeds of Achilles, by Zephyrus out of the harpy Podarge; 
173-178 union of Spercheius with Polydora; 179-192 union of 
Hermes with Polymela; 328f. Chimaera; 381, 867 Achilles’ 

- wondrous steeds the gift of the gods to Peleus. ` 

P 76-78 horses of Achilles hard for mere mortals to drive; 
194-196 arms of Achilles given to Peleus by the gods; 443-445 
the gods gave immortal steeds to Peleus, a mortal. 


* Most critics regard 317-327 as an interpolation, upon grounds which 
would receive scant consideration in any other field than Homeric criti- 
eism. That Aristophanes and Aristarchus athetized them is interesting 
only for the light it throws on Alexandrian criticism; cf. my “ Nausicaa 
et Aristarque,” Rev. Ht. Hom., IV (1934), pp. 11f. To stigmatize the 
legends, apart from the birth of Heracles, as “not Homeric” is, as I 
point out later, to reject everything that is mentioned once only in the 
poems (cf. infra n. 23). What really underlies the attempt to excise 
the passage, apart from the encouragement derived from Aristarchus, 
is the fallacious notion of “late” Ionian irreverence (cf. supra n. 1). 
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X 74-85 the irony of the wish that defeats its purpose sug- 
gests folk motifs; ** 82-85 arms of Achilles a wedding gift of 
the gods to Peleus; 117 f. Heracles, dearest to Zeus; 395-405 
-Hephaestus, thrown from Olympus by Hera, given asylum by 
Thetis and Eurynome; 431-485 Thetis given to Peleus by Zeus 
against her will; 440 f. doom of Achilles; 591 f. dancing place 
wrought by Daedalus for Ariadne in Cnossus. 

T 91-133 tale of Zeus and Hera and the birth of Heracles, 
Hera’s trick (oath) and the flinging of Ate from Olympus; 
390 f. spear of Peleus a gift of Chiron; 421 f. doom of Achilles. 

Y 74 Scamander called by the gods Xanthus; 105 f. Aeneas 
son of Aphrodite; 145-148 wall built for Heracles with the help 
of Athena when he fought the sea-monster at Troy; 206-209 
Achilles son of Peleus and Thetis, Aeneas son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite; 215-240 old legends of Troy about Ganymede and 
the wondrous horses sired by Boreas (not those given as atone- 
ment for Ganymede) ; 285-287 exceeding power of the men of 
‘olden time; 384 f. union of Otrynteus and a naiad. 

® 2 Xanthus son of Zeus; 141-148 union of Axius and Peri- 
boea; 441-457 ridiculous old tale of servitude of gods to Lao- 
medon, his trickery and threats; 444 a year of servitude. 

X 29-31 the star men call Orion's dog, a bad sign, bringing 
fever; 208-213 golden scales of Zeus; 460 perhaps a reference 
to a maenad; °? 470-472 Aphrodite’s wedding gift to Andro- 
mache. 

W 51 the misty west whither the spirits of the dead depart; 
79 men’s fates allotted at birth; 187 ambrosial unguent of 
Aphrodite which magically preserved the body of Hector from 


™ The fine irony and exquisite characterization of this passage are of 
course on a far higher plane than popular tale, and the poet’s interest 
in depicting the moods of his characters is alone sufficient to justify 
the belief that this is his own free invention. Yet the situation in its 
egsential outline is the familiar one of the wish that turns out wrong; 
Achilles has got his wish, but it has led to the death of his beloved 
comrade and the loss of his arms. For instances of this motif in Greek 
mythology, cf. Rose, Handbook, p. 299. 

* Here wawdds ton is commonly taken to mean no more than paprondpg 
elkvia (Z 389), and it is impossible to say whether the word has the 
specialized meaning so familiar in later literature. In view of Z 132, 
paouro Aurüco Tiófras, the possibility may at least be entertained. 
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laceration; 200-230 feasting of the winds in the abode of 
Zephyrus; 205-207 visits of the gods to the Ethiopians on the 
shores of Ocean; 276-278 Achilles’ wondrous steeds, gift of 
Poseidon to Peleus; 346-348 Arion, the divine horse of Adrastus, 
and the wondrous horses of Laomedon ; 638-642 twins Actorion, 
sons of Poseidon, and their marvelous horsemanship; 679 f. 
funeral games of Oedipus at Thebes; 747 Jason's son Euneus. 

O 20 f. magic of the aegis, which, like the unguent of Aphro- 
dite, protects the body of Hector; 24 Hermes urged to steal the 
body of Hector (Master Thief); 29f. judgment of Paris;*? 
59-63 wedding of Peleus with Thetis, foster-child of Hera, at- 
tended by all the gods; 209 f. Moira spins the thread of destiny . 
at birth; 456 superhuman strength of Achilles; 527-533 two. 

-casks of Zeus, holding good and evil; 602-617 story of Niobe; 
693 Xanthus son of Zeus. 

a 8 cattle of Helius; 22-26 feasting of the gods with the 
Ethiopians; 51-54 Calypso and her father Atlas, who holds the 
pillars of earth and heaven; 68-73 union of Poseidon and 
Thoosa, from which was born Polyphemus; 241 Harpies; 337 f. 
tales of men and of gods sung by the bards to beguile the hearts 
of mortals.** 


3* Following Aristarchus, who athetized these and the four or five 
lines immediately preceding, most critics reject this reference as an 
interpolation. The main argument against authenticity, modern as well 
as ancient, is summed up in Sehol. A to Q 25 as follows: cf» re wepl 
ToU káAXovs xplowr ode older: woddax yap ay éuríácón. If we adopt this 
principle, we shall have to strike out all the references I have listed on 
page 16, and may well ask how many times a story must be referred 
to before it can be regarded as Homeric. I know of no better explana- 
tion of Helen’s words to Aphrodite in T 400-409, or Hera’s to Zeus in 
A 26-28, than that the poet is thinking of the judgment of Paris, sub- 
stantially as we know it from later sources; the frenzy of Hera, sweat- 
ing up and down throughout the land to muster the Achaeans, suits 
better with Q 29f. than with the idea that she is on the side of the 
Achaeans merely because sho is the patron goddess of Argos (Wila- 
mowitz, Ilias und Homer, pp. 287f.). Rose might better have dis- 
missed the reference as interpolation than offered to the shades of 
Ariatarchug the remarkable interpretation he proposes (Handbook, 
p. 107). See also J. A. Scott, “The Choice of Paris in Homer," O.J., 
XIV (1919), pp. 326-330. f 

24 For a careful study of motifs from folk and fairy tale in the 
Odyssey, with references to many interesting parallels, cf. L. Rader- 
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B 118-120 heroines of olden time, Tyro, Alemene, and Mycene. 

y 91 Amphitrite. 

8 85-89 wondrous lambs of Libya; 188 son of Eos (Memnon) ; 
220-232 Helen’s nepenthe and the lore of the Egyptians, who 
are of the race of Paeon; 2611. Aphrodite and the infatuation 
of Helen; 864-569 Hidothea and Proteus, an episode out of 
folk tale; 563-569 Rhadamanthys and the Elysian Fields, an 
enchanted fairyland; 617f. a bowl wrought by Hephaestus, 
brought from Sidon. l 

e 44-48 magic sandals and wand of Hermes; 57-75 the grotto 
and enchanted gardens of Calypso; 93 ambrosia and nectar; 
118-128 loves of goddesses and mortals, Eos and Orion, Demeter 
and Jasion; 136, 209 gift of immortal youth; 185 f. oath of the 
gods by Styx; 272-275 names of the constellations, implying old 
tales; 282, 287 visits of the gods to the Hthiopians; 333-353, 
878, 459-462 episode of Ino-Leucothea and the magic wimple; 
381 Poseidon’s palace at Aegae. 

€ 4-10 tales of the Phaeacians and Cyclopes and the founding 
of Scheria; 42-46 Olympus depicted as an enchanted fairyland; 
102-108 Artemis and her nymphs hunt on Taygetus or Hryman- 
thus; 122-124 nymphs of mountain, spring, and meadow ; 280 f. 
the notion of union between gods and mortals. j 

86 ships of the Phaeacians, swift as thought; 56-66 tales of 
Phaeacians, gods, and giants, union of Poseidon and Periboea; 
81 abode of Erechtheus in Athens; 86-132 the palace and 
wondrous gardens of Alcinous; 197 f. Fates spin the thread of 
destiny at birth; 199-206 the Phaeacians, like the Cyclopes and 
the Giants, near to the gods, who feast with them; 256 f. promise 
of immortality; 321-326 old tale of Rhadamanthys and Tityus 
and the wondrous speed of the Phaeacian ships. 

0 75-82 oracle given to Agamemnon at Delphi; ** 223-228 tales 


macher, “Die Erzählungen der Odyssee” (Wiener Siteungsber., 
CLXXVIJI, No. 1, 1915). In the main Radermacher'is not concerned 
with the incidental references and allusions, but only with the motifs 
which are worked into the poem. 

as This 1s quite clearly a story based on the motif of the misunder- 
stood prophecy. The oracle of course referred to the fatal quarrel of 
Achilles and Agamemnon, but the latter erroneously understood it of 
the quarrel between Achilles and Odysseus. We are not now concerned 
with the interminable disputation, noticed in the scholia and Eustathius, 
to which the passage has given rise. 
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of archers of olden time, Heracles, and Eurytus slain by Apollo; 
266-366 lay of Ares and Aphrodite, with the motifs of the 
deceived husband, magic net, spying of Helius, etc.; 448 secret 
knot of Circe; 556-571 magic ships of the Phaeacians and the 
old prophecy of Poseidon’s wrath. 

.t 84-104 fairyland of the Lotuseaters and their magic food; 
105-566 adventure with Polyphemus, a folk tale of almost all 
peoples, expanded by the poet, with the familiar motifs of the 
one-eyed ogre, the wine trick, the Noman trick, the escape with 
the sheep, the taunts and the stones thrown by Polyphemus; 
508-516 old prophecy misunderstood.?' 

x 1-79 Aeolus and his floating isle, the bag of winds, sleep 
and the foolish comrades ; 80-132 Laestrygonians, cannibal giants 
(ogrés), midnight sun, clever hero escapes while foolish com- 
rades perish; 135-152 Circe episode, elaborately expanded 
(e. g., by the Necyia), with enchantress, daughter of the Sun, 
charmed beasts who fawn upon visitors (212-219), evil potions 
(236, 290), magic wand (238, 319), the counter-charm or talis- 
man, moly (287-306), prophecy of Odysseus’ coming (330-332), 
attendant nymphs (848-351), magic ointment (392), sojourn 
of a year (467), all the paraphernalia of folk and fairy tale.?9 

A 13-19 dark land of the Cimmerians; 106-109 cattle of 
Helius; 121-137 land where the folk eat no salt and think an 
oar is a winnowing shovel; 157 f. barriers that hedge Hades; *° 
235-330 tales of heroines of olden time; 235-259 union of Posei- 
don and Tyro; 260-265 of Zeus and Antiope; 266-268 of Zeus 
and Alemene; 269 f. Megara, wife of Heracles; 271-280 Oedipus 
and Epicaste; 281-286 Neleus and Chloris; 287-297 Pero, Me- 


20 Of. Radermacher, op. oit., pp. 18 ff., where references to earlier 
studies will be found. d 

*'In this episode, especially 224-229, 492-501, our wise hero of epic 
is assimilated to the typical figure of folk tale, since otherwise the story 
could not have been told in this form. Although it is generally true, 
as Radermacher observes (op. oit., p. 27), that the poet tends to keep 
the irrational element in Mérohen to a minimum, he is ready to make 
exceptions at times rather than TA a good story. 

38 Of. Radermacher, op. oit., p. 4: “Am echtesten und treuesten in 
der Form sind die Züge eines Mürchens wohl in der Erzählung von 
Kirke erhalten geblieben.” 

9 A favorite Märchen motif is the series of barriers, such as rivers, 
deserts, mountains of glass, which shut off the lands “east of the sun 
and west of the moon.” 
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lampus, and the cattle of Iphiclus, with the motif of a year's 
captivity ; 298-804 union of Zeus with Leda and the semi-immor- 
tality of Castor and Polydeuces; 305-320 union of Poseidon 
with Iphimedia, mother of the giants Otus and Ephialtes who 
warred against the gods; 321-325 Phaedra, Procris, Theseus 
and Ariadne; 326-330 Maera, Clymene, and Eriphyle who be- 
trayed her husband; 492, 508 f. implying the tale of Achilles’ 
disguise before the Trojan war; 547 motif of captive judges 
awarding the prize of valor; ° 568-626 tales of giants and heroes 
of olden time, Minos, Orion, Tityus, Tantalus, Sisyphus, Hera- 
cles helped by Hermes and Athena; 634 f. the Gorgon’s head. 

p 9 f. abode and dancing places of Eos in Aesea; 39-54, 158- 
200 Sirens; 59-72 Olashing Rocks; 62-65 doves which bring 
ambrosia to Zeus; 69-72 Jason and the Argo; 73-100, 118-126, 
228-259, 445 f. Scylla; 97 Amphitrite; 101-107, 235-244, 430- 
444 Charybdis; 127-141, 260-402 cattle of Helius, immortal, 
tended by nymphs who have their seats and dancing places (318) 
in the isle Thrinacia, and the catastrophe brought about again 
(cf. x 31 ff.) by the sleep of Odysseus and the folly of his 
comrades. 

v 96, 345 harbor of Phorcys, old man of the sea; 103-112 
grotto of the nymphs, with their looms and vessels and two en- 
trances, one for mortals and one for immortals, implying local 
legends ; 159-187 fulfilment of the old prophecy about the Phaea- 
cian ship, suggesting local legends connected with a shiplike 
rock; 429 f. magic wand of Athena. 

é 181 f. Arceisius; 292 a year’s sojourn. 

o 117 crater wrought by Hephaestus; 225-255 old tales of the 
house of Melampus, including the cattle of Phylacus and the 

. year’s captivity of Melampus, the story of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle, of Hos and Clitus; 455 a year’s sojourn. 

v 118 Arceisius, father of Laertes; 172, 456 Athena’s magic 
wand; 162 f. terror of the dogs at her unseen presence.?' 

p 140-146 Proteus and Menelaus; 207 legendary kings of 
Ithaca, associated with the spring and shrine of the nymphs. 

c 85-87, 116 King Echetus, who seems to be a local ogre; 


8° This method of deciding the contest suggests the popular tale. 
*! One of the commonest of popular superstitions is the belief that 
dogs perceive the presence of ghosts or supernatural beings. 
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193 f. the ambrosia with which Cytherea anoints herself when 
she joins the dance,of the Graces.*? 

r 178 f. Minos the associate of Zeus; 275 f. cattle of Helius; 
895-398 Autolycus, the Master Thief, favorite of Hermes; 393- 
466 visit of Odysseus and the hunting of the boar; 457 f. incan- 
tation to stop bleeding; 518-523 tale of the nightingale, daugh- 
ter of Pandareus, who slew her son Itylus; 562-567 the two gates 
of dreams. 

v 19f. the adventure with Polyphemus; 66-78 tale of the 
daughters of Pandareus, fostered by goddesses, carried off by 
Harpies; ° 351-357 tokens of doom recited by Theoclymenns, 
blood, darkness and mist, wraiths and phantoms. 

$ 22-80 Iphitus and his mares and his slaying by Heracles; 
32 the bowmanship of Eurytus; 295-304 Lapiths and Centaurs; 
308 f. King Echetus. 

y 184-206 token of the bed. 

« 12 country of Dreams; 74 f. amphora, wrought by Hephaes- 
tus, gift of Dionysus. 

This collection, while not exhaustive, is reasonably complete, 
I believe, in the matter of old legends; it could be considerably 
expanded were all folk motifs to be noted in detail. Selection is 
necessarily subjective, and each critic must depend upon his own 
examination of the text and his own choice of material. There 
will of course be differences of opinion, both in selection and in 
interpretation, but I believe that any who will read the poems 
with particular attention to material of the general types col- 
lected will be convinced that a great fund of myth and legend 
was known to the poet and also to his audiences and that much 
of this bears the authentic stamp of the primitive popular tale.** 


53 The meaning of xdéAde . . . dufpooly has been much discussed; it 
may be taken as “immortal beauty,” but xplerac suggests a beauty 
produced by anointing with ambrosia, as in % 170, where e certainly we 
have this motif. 

ss The Harpies, who are stormwinds (cf. Rose, op. oit, p, 28), are 
identical with the 60eXAa. of line 66, but rather more sharply personi- 
fled here than elsewhere in the Odyssey (a 241; & 371). In li 150 the 
personification is complete, though complicated by the equine concep- 
tion of Podarge. Helen’s wish in Z 345-348, couched in almost the words 
of Penelope, suggests that she has in mind some such tale as is told 
here of the daughters of Pandareus, or perhaps a story of children - 
snatched away at birth. 

n“ Hine gengue Untersuchung der Motive lässt vielmehr die Ver- 
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Both poet and hearers know of many strange mythical races, 
Pygmies and Giants, Cimmerians and Ethiopians, Laestrygo- 
nians and Lotuseaters, Phaeacians, Amazons, Centaurs, and 
Cyclopes.55 The two last are close kin to other monstrous beings 
that lurk in the remoter parts of earth or belong to the distant, 
legendary past, Sirens, sea monsters, Scylla, Harpies, Gorgon, 
the Chimaera, the hellhound Cerberus, Briareus, lai and 
the monster slain by Heracles at Troy. 

The familiar eonceptions of fairyland are found in the refer- 
ences to the Ethiopians and Lotuseaters, the enchanted isles of 
Circe and Calypso, the floating island of Aeolus, Scheria, the 
Elysian Fields, and Olympus. There are also marvelous palaces 
and gardens, like the abodes of Alcinous and Circe, the grotto 
of Calypso, the brazen castle of Aeolus, the palaces of Poseidon 
and of Nereus in the depths of the sea, and the dwellings of 
Zeus and the other Olympians, bright with the gleam of gold and 

. filled with beautiful, sometimes magical, objects wrought by 
Hephaestus. At the other pole we have the dark and misty 
realm of Hades and Persephone, the meadow of asphodel, and 
finally nethermost Tartarus with gates of iron and brazen 
threshold. Somewhere between are the dark and cheerless lands 
of the Cimmerians and the country of Dreams.** 

The limitless stock of popular myth and legend known to the 
poet, and equally well to his audiences, can scarcely be con- 
ceived by the reader who has not given particular attention to 
the nature of these passing references. Some of them make ' 
really an overwhelming impression of broad realms of fantastic 
story into which the poet allows us the merest glimpse as we 


mutung begründet erscheinen, dass hinter dem Epos eine reich blühende 
und vielseitig gegliederte Erz&hlungsliteratur gestanden haben muss, 
neben Sage und Märchen auch heilige Legende und Novelle bereits 
entwickelt waren" (Radermacher, op. oit., p. 3). 

38 The ogre motif is dominant in the episode of Polyphemus and dis- 
tinct in the account of the Laestrygonians (x 112-110, 120, 124). In 
« 85-87 Echetus resembles certain figures in the legends of Theseus. 

** In these elfin lands we find the curious intermingling of fact with 
faney that is so common in Mürchen; for example, hints of polar nighta 
and days ( 14-10; « 82-86), the land whose folk eat no salt and hive 
never seen an oar (A 121-128; y 268-275), and the uncertainty about 
the Phaeacian ships, which now are rowed by amazingly good oarsmen 
and now seem to go of themselves (@ 555-563). 
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follow the thread of the action in the Iliad or the Odyssey." 
There is for instance B 814, the hill near Troy which the im- 
mortals call “the tomb of agile Myrina”; E766, with its 
tantalizing suggestion of other encounters in which Ares had 
been worsted by Athena; ** Z.200-202, implying an unhappy last 
chapter in the life of Bellerophon; © 362-365, suggestive of lost 
episodes in the tale of Heracles; n 323 f., the visit of Rhada- 
manthys to Tityus; 0 226-228, the death of Eurytus; o 250f., 
the love of Eos for Clitus; p 207, hints of old tales of the spring 
in Ithaca and kings of olden time; o 85-87, which suggests there 
were stories about Echetus, apparently a sort of local ogre. Other 
allusions are less striking because the tales at which the poet 
hints are familiar to us in the forms they took in later literature, 
yet they are equally valuable as evidence of & common stock of 
myth and folk tale on which the poet could count to make his 
allusions intelligible to any audience. For example, he refers 
once only to the Pygmies (T 6), to Daedalus (X 592), to the 
elfin steed Arion (¥ 346), to Niobe (Q 602-617), to Jasion, the 
ill-fated lover of Demeter (e 125), to the translation of Ino 
(e 333-335), to Itylus (r 522), to the fate of Pandareus’ daugh- 
ters (v 66-78). Yet each of these references, even though it be 
_ limited to a word or two, implies a well known tale or group of 

tales. 

Where there are repeated references to a single story, each is - 
likely to be of this same sort, that is, a mere hint or casual men- 

tion which evidently served to recall the entire story to the 
^ hearers mind. For example, the immortal steeds of Achilles 
are first mentioned at the end of the Catalogue (B 770), merely 


s What has been gleaned from later sources in regard to these 
mythical figures will be found in Roscher’s Lewicon and in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.-EB., as far as that work has progressed. We have always 
to consider the possibility, in some cases the certainty, that later 
writers are inventing stories to explain allusions they no'longer under- 
stand; thus, in the case of Myrina, we cannot say what, if any, of the 
marvelous tales found in Diod. Sic., iii, 64 ff., where Dionysius of My- 
tilene (2d cent. B. C.) is quoted, were known in Homerie times; in 
Strabo, xii, 8, 6, p. 573, the identification with the Amazons seems to be 
merely an inference from the epithet. 

*5 Perhaps in connection with the exploits of Heracles; of. © 369-365; 
[Hes.], Shield, 325-344, 443-450; Roscher, Lez., I, 479 f. and, on the 
association of Heracles with Athena in early art, I, 2216 f. 
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as the finest horses in the Achaean host; as s such they are prom- 
ised by Hector to Dolon (K 322 f., 330 £ ). The first allusion to 
their supernatural character is the remark of Odysseus to Dolon, 
later repeated by Apollo to Hector, that they are hard for mor- 
tals to manage, save for Achilles, a goddess’ son (K 402-404 = 
P 76-78). We learn their names and pedigree at II 148, where - 
their part in the action begins; their sire was Zephyrus and their 
dam the harpy Podarge, pasturing in & meadow by the stream 
of Ocean. When they leap the trench (II 380 f.), and when they 
bear Automedon to safety (H 866 f.), we are told that they were 
a gift of the gods to Peleus. At P 426 they refuse to leave the 
battlefield, and stand mourning for the fallen Patroclus until 
Zeus, filled with pity, breathes into them goodly might, crying 
* Why did we give you to Peleus, & mortal, and ye ageless and 
immortal?” The famous passage in which Xanthus is miracu- 
lously endowed with speech and foretells his master’s death 
(T 392-424) contains no allusion to the story of the horses 
except the words “famed offspring of Podarge. From w 277 f. 
we learn that Poseidon gave them to Peleus, and it seems likely, 
in the light of the poet's references to the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis, to the spear and the arms of Peleus, that they also were 
a wedding gift. These elfin steeds call to mind other instances 
of this familiar motif, the mares tended by Apollo for Admetus 
(B 768-767), the horses given by Zeus as atonement for the 
rape of Ganymede and the foals bred from them by a trick of 
Anchises (E 265-273; cf. 640, 651), the wondrous steeds of 
Erichthonius sired by Boreas (Y 223-229), Arion (¥ 346 f.), 
and the comments of the chieftains on the horses of Rhesus 
(K 546, 651, 556 f.) ; a related motif is the marvelous horseman- 
ship of the twins Actorion, sons of Poseidon (¥ 638-642). With 
immortal steeds may be compared the cattle and sheep of Helius, 
which are not born and die not (u 127-131), Orion’s dog (X 29), 
and perhaps the horned lambs of Libya (8 85), which verge on 
the supernatural. 

Not only is the poet’s memory well stored with the Gemeingut 
of popular legend, but he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
principle cycles relating to the earlier generation of heroes and 
consistently assumes an acquaintance as thorough on the part 
of his hearers. His references to the exploits of Heracles, to 
the legends of Thebes, and to the Argonauts imply the general 
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outlines of accounts found in later literature, though there are 
of course divergences in details? As regards the earlier epi- 
sodes in the tale of Troy, he is familiar with the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis and with the judgment of Paris, and has ap- 
parently an inexhaustible fund of story about the royal house of 
Troy.“ 

' In addition to the famous list of Zeus’ loves xd the catalogue 
.of heroines in the Necyia, allusions to the amours of gods, 
nymphs, and mortals are scattered through the poems. It is 
clear that this was a favorite type of story and that many of 
these legends had spread beyond the localities of origin and 
become part of the common stock of song, familiar to poets and 
to audiences everywhere. 

The abundance of this material cannot be doubted, and we 
have seen how many of the motifs bear the stamp of folk and 
fairy tale. Besides fabulous races and monsters, strange lands 
and palaces, immortal steeds and cattle, unions of human beings 
with gods and nymphs, we may note, without any attempt at clas- 
sification or completeness, that the passages to which I have in- 
vited attention contain references or allusions to magic wands, 
talismans, enchanted ships end marvelous devices, superhuman 
strength, metamorphosis, invisibility, prodigious strides and 
shouts, rivalry with gods, magic potions and unguents, the gift 
of immortality or of eternal youth, servitude of supernatural 
beings, gifts of gods to mortals, misuse of magic gifts, broken 
compacts with gods, scales of fate, stock tricks and stratagems 
of folk tale, one against many, tokens of death, Potiphar's wife, 
the king’s daughter and half of the kingdom, trial of skill for a 


°° The more important references are, for Heracles, B 659f.; E 392- 
387, 640-651; O 302-380; A 690-693; = 250-256; O 20-30, 039 f.; T 98- 
124; T 145-148; 0 223f.; X 266-270, 601-626; 9 25-30; for Thebes, A 
376-398; E 802-808; Z 222f.; K 285-200; Xv 070 1.; ^ 271-280, 326 f.; 
o 244-247; for Jason and the Mego: H 4081.; @ 41; © 747; a 69-72. 

*? On the judgment of Paris, cf. supra n. 23. 

1 For an excellent brief analysis of typical “ folk-tale motifs,” see 
Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, pp. 49-60. Reference may now be 
made to the exhaustive index of folk motifs compiled by Stith Thomp- 
son, which supersedes in completeness all earlier collections: “ Motif- 
Index of Folk-Literature,” Indiana University Studies, XIX-XXIII 
(1932-1936); also issued by the Finnish Academy of Sciences as FF 
Communications, Nos. 100-109, 116-117, Helsinki, 1032-1930. 
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woman’s hand, fabulous treasures, talking animals, the Master 
Thief, secret locks and knots, tricks by means of oaths, asylum 
to a god, the wish that defeats its purpose, portents and evil 
signs in the heavens, fates allotted at birth, vessels of good and of 
evil, misunderstood prophecy, deceived husband, magical snares, 
dances and hunts of nymphs and goddesses, sleeping hero and 
foolish companions, enchantresses, a full year’s sojourn or cap- 
tivity, Gorgon’s head, tokens of recognition, wraiths and phan- 
toms, the frequent use of the triad. After full allowance is 
made for differences of opinion in the interpretation of particu- 
lar passages, we cannot well doubt that the poet composed against . 
a rich background of ancient myth and folk tale, all so familiar 
to him and to his hearers that it was simply taken for granted 
without any conscious act of thought or memory—alluded to, 
amplified, or. tacitly assumed, according to the poet’s changing 
moods and purposes. Its relation to what is explicitly said in the 
poems is very much that of the complex background of fiction 
and of history against which the modern novel is composed. 
Although the action in both poems tends to be upon the 
human plane, with only admixture of the fabulous or super- 
natural, a sharp line cannot be drawn between the rational and 
the fantastic—after all the poet is telling a tale of the heroes of 
olden time. The material in which we are interested is found 
mainly in the allusions to old tales or in the fairylands of the 
Odyssey, but it is continually spilling over into the proper action 
of the poems. The plot of the Odyssey and several major epi- 
- godes come from Méarchen, and we are likely to meet a fan- 
tastic motif anywhere in either poem. Circe wields a magic 


55 See the exhaustive collection of triads in J. W. 8. Blom’s disserta- 
tion, De typische Getallen bij Homeros en Herodotos (Nijmegen, 1936), 
pp. 15-43. 

** Of. my “Télémaque et le plan de l'Odyssée," Rev. Ht. Gr., XLVIL 
(1934), pp. 161f.; * Homer's Gods: Prolegomena," T. A. P. A., LXVIII 
(1937), pp. 15-f.; Radermacher, op. oit., p. 27. 

** Radermacher, op. ott.; cf. E. Bethe, Homer I, Ilias (Leipzig, 1914), 
p. 32. The discussion by W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer's 
Odyssey (Oxford, 1930), though rather subjective and arbitrary, offers 
an interesting analysis. In recognizing the abundance of folk material 
in the Odyssey, where it stares the reader in the face, crities have 
usually failed to understand how much of the same material is implied 
in the scattered allusions and references of the Iliad. 
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wand in Aeaea, where Eos dwells and has her dancing places, 
but Athena does the same in Ithaca or Poseidon on the battle- 
field of Troy, and Hermes is seldom without his potent staff. 
The steeds of Achilles belong to the legend of Peleus and Thetis 
but we.see them on the battlefield, and the horses captured from 
Aeneas by Diomede were sired by the immortal stallions that 
Zeus gave to Tros. Diomede wounds Ares as he might any 
human opponent, yet the god cries out with the voice of ten 
thousand men and rises into the heavens like a vast, dark cloud. 
Everywhere the natural and the supernatural are mingled inex- 
iricably. 

We have now to examine more particularly the traces of old 
tales about the gods, and the possibility that these old tales de- 
termine the conceptions of the gods presented in the Olympian 
scenes. In the account of Poseidon’s union with Tyro (A 235- 
259), which represents as we have seen a very common motif, 
the god lay with the woman where the river Enipeus met the 
gea, and round about them was set a dark wave, mountain high, 
which arched over and hid the god and the mortal woman. This 
watery grotto created by the god for his embraces, miraculously 
wrought in the fluid element, is precisely the counterpart of the 
bed of flowers and the golden cloud in the Apate (4346-851); 
in both we have clearly the same motif, probably taken from old 
popular tales of divine amours, and there seems to be no valid 
reason for regarding the latter passage as a burlesque upon the 
holy, mystic marriage of Hera and Zeus. Again, the central 


46 The appearance of the lepds yduos in cult is in no way incompatible 
with the interpretation here proposed, for traditions of cult and of 
popular tale relating to the same characters or episodes may coexist 
and may be connected by mutual borrowings. What is important is 
the lack of valid grounds for the assumption that the union of Hera 
and Zeus was narrated only in religious poems, in which it was treated 
with reverence, until the poet of the Apate seized upon ‘it as a theme 
for a sacrilegious burlesque, and the consequent conclusion, that the 
Homeric treatment is incompatible with a reverent attitude toward the 
gods. If popular tales of divine amours were as abundant in the 
Homeric age as the allusions in the poems suggest, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they ignored the union of Hera and Zeus, and in Æ 296 f. 
we find an allusion to a story of their first stolen embraces which 
strongly suggests the popular tale. Finsler’s theory (Die olympischen 
Bsenen, pp. 1811.) that E 347-351 are actually taken from an old 
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theme of the Apate is explicitly recited in the poet’s references 
to the story of Heracles (& 249-261; cf. O 16-83), and when we 
consider its elemental simplicity, a woman tricking a man by 
the oldest and most universal of feminine arts, we see clearly 
that the general atmosphere of the episode and the characteriza- 
tions of the divine participanta derive from ancient popular 
tradition. 

In the Apate Zeus does not actually maul Hera, but frightens 
her by threatening to do so and by reminding her of what had 
happened when she used the trick before in her persecution of 
Heracles. At that time he had hung her up by the hands with 
anvils fastened to her feet, and in his rage had flung from 
Olympus the gods who would have rescued her; her confederate 
Hypnus would have been flung into the sea had he not, been 
saved by Nyx, whom Zeus scrupled to offend. It was perhaps 
on this occasion, or at any rate on a similar one, that Hephaestus, 
attempting to defend Hera from her enraged consort, was seized. 
by the foot and hurled from the battlements of heaven (A 590- 
594). Zeus does not actually use violence toward any of the 
gods in the Olympian scenes, but he is always threatening to do 
so and is expected by the other gods to make good his threats at 
any moment. 

This incessant quarreling between Zeus and Hera, which runs 
through all the Olympian scenes of the Iliad, seems to have had 
an equally large part in the old tales of Heracles so often alluded 
to in the poem. In the story of Heracles’ birth (T 95-133), 
Hera tricks Zeus by a device which has a strong flavor of 
Märchen, and Zeus satisfies his rage by flinging Ate from Olym- 
pus. The story of Hephaestus thrown from Olympus by the will 
of Hera because of his deformity and given asylum by the sea 
maidens Thetis and Eurynome, for whom he wrought secretly 
in their grotto much marvelous jewelry, bears all the earmarks 
of the popular tale (X 395-405). 


sacred poem of cult breaks down when the episode is studied in its 
entirety; the lines are at one with the extravagant description of Hera’s 
boudoir and her toilet (2 166-186), all of which suggests folk material 


- intended to create the atmosphere of unearthly magnificence appropriate 


for divine embraces. Whatever may be the date of the Hymn to Aphro- 
dite, the treatment of this identical motif in 58-74 seems to rest on 
the same immemorial tradition of popular tale. 
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In fact the dominant motif of the Olympian scenes through- 
out both poems is the quarreling, the division and conflict, 
among the gods, which closely parallels the strife and conflict 
between the human characters. During the course of the Menis, 
itis the quarrel of Hera with Zeus, which we are never allowed 
to forget; the poet cannot repeat continually such tense episodes 
as'the close of the Apate, the open breach in A, or the fruitless 
sortie of the goddesses in 9, but the motif is felt in all the scenes 
in which Zeus nags maliciously at Hera or reproaches her for 
her bitterness toward the Trojans. In the brief scene X 356- 
867, to which one Zenodorus,*® otherwise unknown, owes his 
little measure of immortality, we have perhaps the transition to , 
the form in which the motif appears after the reconciliation of 
Achilles and Agamemnon; from this point on it is not so much 
the anger of Hera against Zeus as strife between the gods who 
favor Troy and those who.are friendly to the Achaeans, begin- 
“ning with the Theomachy and ending with the quarrel over 
Achilles’ treatment of Hector’s body. In the Odyssey the Olym- 
pian scenes are fewer and generally shorter, perhaps because the 
theme of the poem makes it less appropriate to parallel the hu- 
man action by divine. Yet in three of the scenes the motif is the 
anger of Poseidon and the conflict between his wishes and 
Athena’s, and in a fourth the wrath of Helius is appeased only 
by prompt compliance with his ultimatum; *' in the final scene, 


** Wilamowitz (Die Ilias und Homer, p. 170) speaks appreciatively 


- of the ancient critic, but points out that he should have gone a bit 


farther and expunged also 168, 181-186; in justice to Zenodorus, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that he may have done so earlier in his 
commentary and should at least be given the benefit of the doubt. If 
we may judge by what is said in the gcholia, the ten books of Zenodorus, 
had they been preserved, would have reduced much of the modern higher 
criticism to the status of mere repetition. The lines in question are 
an integral part of the tradition, and I have yet to hear any objective 
reason for rejecting them; the arguments of the higher critics, who 
are of course practically unanimous in condemnation (cf. “ Nausicaa 
et Aristarque," Rev. Ét. Hom., IV [1934], p. 11, n. 2), are not impres- 
sive to one who is really familiar with the Olympian scenes. 

*Y This passage again (cf. supra n. 40) is rejected by most critics 
and seems to have been condemned by Aristarchus (cf. sch. to T' 277). 
The most tangible objection to its authenticity, that it is a heterogeneous 
element in the tale of wanderings, is most cogently presented by Ove 
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between Zeus and Athena, we have, as Zeus observes, only the 
completion of the plan proposed by Athena in the earlier scenes. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in both poems the Olympian 
episodes are constructed almost wholly around this single, domi- 
nant motif, and if the quarrels, conflicts, and threats of the gods 
against one another should be taken out, nothing would remain. 
We have seen that the motif is at least as old as the tales of 
Heracles so often referred to in the poems. There are indica- 
tions that it was as old as the earliest legends about the gods, 
for we have the unpleasantness engendered by the amours of 
Eos and Demeter with mortal men, the legend of Typhoeus, the 
conflicts of Zeus with Cronus and the Titans and with the 
giants, Otus and Ephialtes. Against this background, Thetis’ 
story of the revolt against Zeus and Hera’s reference to marital 
quarrels of Oceanus and Tethys, which taken by themselves 
might seem to be the poets own invention, appear to be remi- 
niscences of ancient legends. 

The story of Ares and: Aphrodite differs from other Olympian 
scenes in being incidental to the action. Both the general theme 
and the detail—deceived husband, spying friend, magic snare, 
discomfiture of the guilty pair—mark it as one of the most 
ancient and universal of popular tales, in which, depending on 


Jörgensen, “Das Auftreten der Götter in den Büchern «4 der Odyssee,” 
Hermes, XXXIX (1904), p. 378. On the other hand Rothe presents 
reasonable and, in my opinion, sufficient grounds for its acceptance 
(Die Odyssee ala Diohtung, Paderborn [1914], pp. 103 ff.). I can see 
no reason for rejecting it, unless we are prepared to maintain that a 
poet is committed to invariable homogeneity. Furthermore, I am 
indebted to my former pupil, Dr. F. M. Combellack, of the University 
of Oregon, for the significant observation that the text which results 
from excision of the suspected lines exhibits a clear violation of estab- 
lished Homeric usage in transition from direct speech to narrative; the 
matter will be treated more fully in a study on which Dr. Combellack 
is now engaged. It must be remembered also that we are dealing with 
Märchen (cf. Radermacher, op. oit., pp. 23 ff.) and that the two princi- 
pal motifs in the suspected passage, Lampetia’s message and the threat 
of Helius, seem to be eminently in place in an episode of this nature. 
I hesitate to refer to the desirability of making clear at this point 
what is not clear from the words of Circe (4 137-141) or of Tiresias 
(A 110-115), that the storm, though sent by Zeus, is a direct punish- 
ment for the offense against Helius; to the higher critic this will be 
the sureat sign that the passage is interpolated. 
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the artist's mood and purpose, the actors may be human beings - 
or equally well, following the tradition of naive anthropomor- 
phism, gods. It seems to be a clear instance of the invasion -of 
divine mythology by the popular tale. The passage is com- 
monly regarded as “ late” and satiric in intent.*® For this view 
there is no real evidence; it rests on a preconception which is 
arbitrary and demonstrably unlikely. Against it are the clear 
marks of the popular tale, the tone of naive anthropomorphism, 
and the ingenuous mingling in the closing lines of the reverent 
with the ridiculous.*? 

The quarrels and conflicts of the Olympian scenes commonly 
have their origin in affronts or injuries received by gods from 
mortals; the anger of Hera and Athena has its source in the 
judgment of Paris, and Poseidon is their ally because of his 
ill treatment by Laomedon (® 441-457); Poseidon's irritation 
at the Achaean wall, his anger against Odysseus and against the 
Phaeacians, and the wrath of Helius are similarly motivated. 
In the general form of an insult or injury to a supernatural 
power this is among the commonest of folk motifs. One of its 
types is the contest to which a mortal provokes a god, as for 
example B 594-600, Thamyris and the Muses; I 559 f., Idas and 
Apollo; 6 226-228, Eurytus and Apollo; here might be put the 
presumptuous words of Niobe to Leto (Q 607f.). Another 
common motif is the servitude of a supernatural being to a 
mortal, which appears several times in the poets allusions to old 
tales, as for example, B 766, Apollo's servitude to Admetus; 
H 452 f., ® 441-457, the year’s service of Apollo and Poseidon 
to Laomedon; somewhat similar is the temporary subjugation 
of & supernatural being by stratagem, as in the story of Menelaus 
and Proteus. l 1 
. In our collection of material are also instances of gods foster- 
ing mortals and immortals, of gods seeking asylum when at- 
tacked or pursued by enemies, of the wounding of gods by 
mortals, of gifts given by gods to mortals, of the help and com- 
panionship constantly vouchsafed by gods to favored human 


* However, cf. Drerup, Homerproblem, p. 421, and especially P. 
Friedlünder, * Lachende Gótter," Antike, X (1984), pp. 209-226. 

+ Of, “Higher Criticism on Olympus," pp. 2711.; " Homer's Gods: 
Prolegomena," pp. 11 ff. 

zo Supra n. 23. 
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beings. In fact the divine apparatus of the poems, by which the 
gods are introduced as actors, seems in general to derive from 
the Märchen element in ancient myth; as divine mythology de- 
veloped, it took over from folk tale the supernatural motifs 
which are among its most distinctive features and utilized them 
in the specific form of divine intervention by anthropomorphic 
gods." A thorough search would probably reveal other common 
motifs of popular tale in the Homeric portrayal of the gods. 
For our purpose, however, the quest need not be pursued fur- 
ther; enough has been given to show that the Olympian scenes 
are in large part an adaptation of familiar motifs and situations 
to the poet’s themes, and the divine participants not so much his 
own free invention as traditional figures, gods of ancient myth 
and folk tale. 

It would be hard to find a better illustration of the way in 
which the concepts of folk tale influence Homer’s characteriza- 
tions of the gods than the figure of Hermes,®* who is at once 
the patron and protector of the Master Thief—in this instance 
Autolycus—and himself the Master Thief. When he cleverly 
steals Ares out of the brazen vessel, the feat seems to be part of 
an ancient tale; when the gods beg him to steal away the body 
of Hector, the poet is perhaps inventing, but inventing in con- 
sonance with the characterization of the god familiar from 
immemorial tradition. 

When the poet is thinking of gods in general, as superior 
powers and not as dramatis personae of some ancient story, he 
‘is under no limitations save those of his own spirit and imagina- 
tion; he may think of them and speak of them as the supreme, 
majestic rulers of the cosmos; he may make them guardians and 
defenders of the noblest ideals to which the thought of human 
beings has risen in his day. Nor is this conception necessarily 
vague or shadowy, or restricted to collective notions of the gods; 
he may imagine any single one of the gods against a general 


50n the general problem, cf. W. Wundt, “Märchen, Sage und 
Legende als Entwickelungsformen des Mythus,” Aroh. Rel.-Wiss., XI 
(1908), pp. 200-222, especially p. 212. For an excellent discussion of 
the relation of divine to heroic mythology and of both to folk tale, ef. 
Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, pp. 38-76, 172-179. Drerup gives a 
thoroughgoing review of earlier work in Homerproblem, Chap. VI. 

53 Of. H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece (London, 1925), p. 159. 
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background of divine grandeur and may depict him as acting 
on this plane. Apollo as the author of sudden death, or de- 
scending in awful majesty to smite the Achaeans, wiping out 
with ineffable might the trench and wall thousands of mortals 
had toiled to make, blasting with a touch, almost with a ges- 
ture, the mightiest of warriors, represents a majestic concep- 
tion of the gods; in these appearances he is august and terrible. 
He is not so impressive when he takes part in an Olympian 
squabble and is the target of Hera’s abuse, or in the ''heomachy: 
when he evades Poseidon’s challenge, or even when he tricks 
Achilles by fleeing before him in the form of Agenor; ‘** when 
he is brought into a merry tale of adultery on Olympus to jest 
with Hermes at the plight of the culprit pair, little is left of 
his majesty. So Ares, when the poet thinks of him as the 
embodiment of war, is clothed in terrible grandeur, but he is 
rather a figure of fun in the Olympian scenes, caught in He- 
phaestus’ net, tumbled with Aphrodite upon the ground by the 
stout hand of Athena, shut in a brazen pot by the Aloidae, or 
wounded and sent screaming with pain from the battlefield by 
Diomede. ‘The Helius by whom the heroes swear their solemn 
oaths is a mighty divinity who sees all and hears all, but in the 
tale of Ares and Aphrodite he is the husband’s spying friend 
and in the old Märchen about his cattle he has to be told of the 
injury that has been done him and then has to beg Zeus to 
punish the offenders. The general principle will bear repetition. 
When the poet is thinking and speaking of the gods as superior 
beings, supreme rulers of the cosmos, he is free to endow them 
with whatever attributes of grandeur, nobility and power he 


- 8 One is reminded of the death of Hunding in Die Walküre, where 
the portrayal of divine omnipotence and human helplessness attains 
perfection—with the aid of music. When Homer leaves the actual slay- 
ing of Patroclus to human agency, he is following his usual practice 
of keeping the supernatural within certain rational limits; cf. “ Télé- 
maque,” pp. 161f.; “ Homer’s Gods: Prolegomena," pp. 15f. I hope 
to treat this subject more fully in a future study. 

ži The episode cannot be classed as an Olympian scene, but is closely 
connected with the scene which has preceded (cf. $,515-010) and that 
which follows (X 166-213), and there is a flavor of Mürohen about 
Apollo's trick, his taunts, and Achilles’ reply. 

së This episode again (cf..n. 64) is closely connected with Olympian 
scenes and in the same tone. 
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likes; he is dealing with a general concept which is progres- 
sively developed step by step with the thought, feeling, and 
imagination of humanity; nothing constrains him except the 
limitations.of his own spirit. But when he wishes to introduce 
the old, naïve tales of primitive myth and folk lore, or to allude 
to familiar episodes in these tales, or perhaps to model new tales 
or episodes upon this ancient type, he is no longer free; his 
gods must be the authentic figures of Märchen and myth.*? 

. he wishes to tell the stories in which Zeus is portrayed as boast- 
ing and bragging, making love to mortal women and goddesses, 
mauling other gods and flinging them out of Olympus, cringing 
‘under the sharp lash of Hera’s tongue, or hanging her up by the 
hands and thrashing her, or threatening to do so, his Zeus will 
have to be this brutal, blustering, grotesque, pathetic creation of 
the semi-savage imagination. So also in the case of his human 
characters; he cannot tell the tale of the one-eyed ogre about 
Odysseus without substituting for his. stately human hero an 
absurd figure of folk tale.°” 

As an explanation of the poet's vacillation in his areata of 
the gods between the ridiculous and the sublime, this hypothesis 
has certain advantages. It does not require us to assume that 
an artist capable of composing the Iliad was incapable of seeing 
the gods in more than one aspect, or to postulate as many poets 
as there are differences in the conceptions of divinity. It frees 
us from the necessity of overworking the diaskeuast, the inter- 
polator, the Bearbetter, and the Flickpoet in order to account 
for diverse points of view in the text which actually is before us. 
To me it seems clear, simple, and adequate, and it does violence 
neither to the text nor to what we know of human nature and 
the artistic temperament. The general principle was observed 


se This is recognized by Andrew Lang, The: World of Homer (New 
York, 1910),'pp. 120-122, and by Erik Hedén, Homerisohe Gütterstudien 
(Upsala, 1912), pp. 43 f. 

8T Though this material may have been, as Nilsson thinks (“Der 
homerische Dichter in der homerischen Welt,” Antike, XIV [1938], p 
31), outmoded, it was evidently too popular with audiences to be dis- 
carded because of inconsistencies which only conscious criticism dis- 
cerns (cf. “ Homer’s Gods: Prolegomena," pp. 16 ff.). However, in view 
of the long survival of equally primitive material in cult, we may doubt 
whether it was in any real sense outmoded or old fashioned. 
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by at least one ancient critic, who said éray eis rj» délav árevlog 
röv Ücv, róre Gyolv abrods py xiveicbar rept Üvgrüv, ds ob8% ay $pás 
rep) pvppsijkov* Stay 8& èmdoylonrat rij wountuciy, merar rois pbOors 
Kal riy róbe exrpaypdel, ovppaylas kai Jeopaylas rapdyov.5* 

When Drerup asks whether Homer believed in the gods hé 
portrayed so ironically or grotesquely, he is, I believe, unwit- 
tingly allowing an intrusion of modern feeling. The question 
would not have occurred to the poet or to any of his hearers. 
Our poet thought of gods as supreme powers, majestic in their 
sublimity, and he thought of gods as figures in ancient story, 
actors in many a ridiculous or revolting episode conceived in the 
semi-savage imagination of a remote past. At times the one 
conception would be uppermost, at times the other, but poten- 
tially both were always present in his mind. Both were equally 
familiar, and he was never troubled by their inconsistency, of 
which he was unaware. Skepticism lay in the future; the men 
who would become aware of the inconsistency and be troubled 
by it and dispute about it and eventually use it as a guide for 
dissection were still to be born. So, if it pleased the poet to tell 
a story about the gods that was funny and perhaps indecent, why 
should not he and his hearers enjoy it to the full? 
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e Sch. ABT to © 429; cf. sch. T to Q 626, both quoted by Adolf 
Roemer, Homerische Aufsdtse (Berlin, 1914), pp. 1494. When the 
ancient critic says érera: rois púðois, he is thinking primarily of the 
stories from which the poet takes his plots and of the limitations to 
which the gods are subjected as dramatis personae (cf. “ Homer’s Gods: 
Prolegomena," pp. 19ff.). His fundamental distinction, however, be- 
tween gods of story and gods of general concept, is that with which 
we are concerned, i ! 
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Perusal of H. Stuart Jones’ preface to the new Greek lexicon 
of Liddell and Scott helps one realize what a great amount of 
labor in the making and excerpting of texts, new and old, still 
remains to be done before we shall have a complete list of the 
words, forms, and meanings citable in Greek writings even 
down to the time of Justinian. Meanwhile such small and ran- 
dom contributions as the following may not be unwelcome. 

What I have to add comes in large part from a hitherto un- 
known version of the L4fe of Aesop which I am preparing to 
edit, and which is cited below by reference to the leaves of the 
unique manuscript containing it (G == MS 397 in the -Pierpont 
Morgan Library, of the late 10th century). This is a popular 
text which goes back in essentially its present form to the second 
or possibly the first century after Christ, although it was evi- 
dently based in part upon an older written tradition; see my 
Studies; pp. 244. It contains, along with a noteworthy re- 
siduum of old Attic, especially comic idiom, a great many 
vulgarisms, nearly all of which have at least type-parallels in 
the papyri and vulgar literature of the first four centuries of the 
Christian era. There is probably nothing in it that is demon- 
strably Byzantine in origin. The archetype of the version 
referred to below as W is probably not older than the 11th 
century; but it is only a revised and abbreviated edition of an 
ancient version similar to G.* W is cited by page and line of 
Westermann’s edition, even for words that do not stand in his 
text. The oldest version of the folkbook known as the Physio- 
logus (Phys.) is cited by the chapters in F. Sbordone’s recent 
edition. It is also contained in G, which Sbordone did not use. 
This once widely current book is not listed by Liddell and Scott, 


1S8tudies in the Tewt History of the Life and Fables of Aesop 
(American Philological Association, Monograph VII, Haverford, Pa., 
1936). 

* Cf. Studies, pp. 27 ff. 

* Vito Aesopi, etc. ed. A. Westermann, Brunsvigae, 1845 (Londini 
apud Williams et Norgate). Westermann’s edition depends almost 
entirely on one MS which often gives no clue to the oldest reading; see 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Assn., LXIV, pp. 203 f., 211 fr, 219 ff. 

* Of. A.J. P., LVII, pp. 488 ff. 
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although its archetype is demonstrably older than 400 A. D. 
and in all probability dates back to the second century after 
Christ. Finally, I must explain that the two or three citations 
of Georgides’ Gnomologion (10th or early 11th century) are 
from the manuscripts themselves, instead of from Boissonade's 
Anecdota Graeca, vol. I, which is inaccessible to me at present; 
the numbers given refer to the sententiae in the order in which 
they occur in the anthology.’ 


I 
Words not listed 


ddixatorAdyntos, taking no heed of justice, Georgides, 11. 

áxakoüpyos, innocent, Phys., 285%. 

dxndudys, stale, stuffy, in need of exercise, Q 507; cf. Studies, 
p. 11. 

dxoupBéw == Lat. accumbo, G38": dxoupBiooper. : 

&xpóAevxos, very white, G 50: ypappargdópos èv yàapóðı. áxpo- 
Aeóko. W has x. Sadreixg. 

Gdurérept, seasoning of salt and pepper, G 417: Gdurerépews. In 
. W 27. 27 all manuscripts have áAorerépeos. 

dpuxrypiorus, without flinching, Q 53%: 6 82 Alowmos áxosov (i. e. 
the jibes of the Samians) dp. Tiger éavrà krqaápsyos Hptaro 
Aéyew. 

dvavpdlo, boil (intrans.), Palladius in Pseudo-Kallisthenes, 
III, 7 (ed. Müller). 

àvÜóXoy, a wild antelope resembling the oryz, Ps.-Eustathius, 
Comment, in Hezaámeron (Migne, P. G., XVIII, 7400). 
word originated in the Greek Physiologus and passed thence into 
many Latin translations of the same, where it is variously spelled 
autalops, antula, ete., (O. Fr. antelop).? In most Greek manu- 
scripts of the Phys., however, it was supplanted by Jpop (see 
list II). 

dvriwedidw, smile back at (in flirtation), G 34’. 

&roxAopialvo, turn pale suddenly, G 887 (-alve). 

droxAupidw, — the foregoing, G 42” (A4). 


51 expect to keep these numbers in a future edition of the text; Bois- 
sonade’s text depends upon an incomplete manuscript (Par. 1166). 

° Further details concerning the history of this word will appear in 
my forthcoming article “ Physiologus,” in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. E. 
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éppaPwréopat, pledge for oneself (i.e. to marriage), W 19.26: 
&ppafevjcopat abrdy. 

ápro8oréo, give out loaves of bread, Q 297. 

doxoxyAn, @ tumor as large as or resembling a wineskin (?), W 
11.9. The word is applied to Aesop as a deformed man. 
Variants: -«vAy, -xolAn, -«bAys, etc. 
In another passage (G 53%) Aesop is metaphorically described as 
ovápyos xýàņv éxov. In the eighth edition doxoxnAys, having a bad 
rupture, is cited from the Glossaria of H. Stephanus. 

domB8oyeAdvn, shteld-turtle or asp-turtle (?): a fabulous sea 
monster mentioned in Phys., 17, Ps.-Hust., Hex. (Migne, P. G., 
XVIII, 725A), and Basil, De Contubernalibus, 9 (Migne, P. G., 
XXX, 8240) and later identified with the whale in mediaeval 
bestiaries. For a full discussion of the probable meaning of the 
word see A. S. Cook, The Old English Elene, Phoenia, and 
Physiologus (New Haven, 1919), pp. lxxxi ff. Cook decides in 
favor of the meaning asp-turile, i. e., a kind of sea serpent, and 
so Sophocles in his Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods. 

drAacros == árAaros, G 28°. 

attroBotdas, W 42. 28. 

ddiAorórgros, not fond of work, Q 41v. 

doppia, & deterrent, GZT: drt xarà mublwy mpoyiküy. trolu 
&$opuíay (i.e. Aesop as a bogey) #ydpaxas. 

Bpwparéa (?), G 35%: éBpopdryce abrip (sc. tyv xiva). Since 
n and : are often confused in this manuscript, the original 
reading may have been -rwev. The latter verb is cited once in 
the new edition from Aquila, a commentator on the Old Tes- 
tament. 

y^ocaó(opos, tongue-soup, G 427. ` 

SaxrvAlows — SaxrtAuos, G 487. 

ddvbné, a kind of large dog, Ps.-Kall., II, 83 (cod. B, ed. 
Müller) : joav. 8 ds kóves ueyáAot, of rap’ piv (the Macedonians) 
xadovpevor SdvSyxes. 
` Sepparoxdrrys, gloss on okvreós in margin of G 867 in text of 
the fables. 

Starcrmifea, murmur back and forth, W 40.18: of dyAc 8i- 
wommtov eis &dArAous Aéyovres, KTA. 

‘Sadopréo, divide a burden, G28": yotpyabov . . . bv éBovAovro 
tégoapes Stapoptrécactat. 
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Bucpovov, the favorable omen of two crows, Q 50" and W 35. 83. 
Crows were proverbially faithful lovers and rarely seen alone; 
ef. Aelian, Hist. An., III, 9, Phys., 2%, and D’Arcy Thompson’s 
Glossary of Greek Birds. To see one crow only is therefore a 
bad omen, and this is called povoxdpovov by the author of the 
Aesop biography (ibid., not in L. &8.). 

8ovAokómys, one who consorts with slaves (sexual sense), G 40°: 
pi) poU. por, SovAokóza, padAov 8 xuvoxoira (words of Xanthus’ 
wife, who thinks that her husband is siding with Aesop and. 
the dog against herself). It is possible that 8. is an error for 
Sovroxoira. At one time I thought of 8«Ao- or SeAoxdays (cf. 
derAoxoréw), cheater, but that word is elsewhere unattested. 

dvorhoéw, fare badly, contrasted with eraféw, Georgides, 36. 

&pdorepos (or &Spacrnpds?), sure-footed, in the figurative sense 
of being able to meet any situation, G 50°: érei otras el e8pdarepos 
(sic) xai ovverós. Cf. éBpáfo, ESpacrinds. 

éumurAdo and eusrtprAde, == èpriuràinu, Phys., 30. 

évavarratonat, rest in, Palladius in Psg.-KalL, III, 19: ovdée 
évaveratoaro rais iy rais Tras ápepuiy(aus. 

érapoppifoua, set sadi again, in the figurative sense of begin 
again (? cf. á$oppíCoua)), W 29.30: Xanthus had already scored 
one count against Aesop by causing the dinner guest, whom 
Aesop had invited, to make an unnecessary remark; he now 
tries to provoke the guest into making another such remark, 
and his renewed effort is introduced by the word ô 88 Bdvbos 
eradopufdopevos Edy. 

érooroyla, readiness of speech, G54" and W 9.20 (érup- f. L 
in West.). 

eezivorjros, cleverly, ingeniously, G 347. 

ebyjAtnos, em eiue, G 34%: etydixoy (acc. masc.). 

eirérros, with good relish, i. e. ready to digest, Q 22v: erémrus 
éxov mpós rà aüxa. Cf. Studies, Plate III. 

pogos, ringing true, Ps.-Kall., II, 41 (cod. O, ed. AEUR 
óÀos 7v xprods evportos. 

eipuxópos, with plenty of room, G 467. 

eboxnuóvos, gracefully, G 517. 

lotxos, potsonous; see Elinor Husselman in Trans. Amer. 
Philol. Assn., LXVI, p. 125. The word occurs in a fable of 
Babrius recently recovered in codex G: “Ixrivos iotydy rob’ áprácas 
Še. 
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kaKwkKákos, miserably, C 297: xal x. jA0Gv es wav8oxeiov (said 
of heavily burdened slaves travelling on the highway). The 
origin of this adverb, which occurs in a number of Byzantine 
texts without any verb of motion, has not been very well under- 
stood. Sophocles in his Lexicon cites the misleading analogy 
of the classical phrase xax} (or xaxds) xaxds. E. Kurtz (Byz. 
Zeit., III, pp. 152 ff.) is nearer the truth in explaining xaxw- 
(== xaxijv) as an adverb on the analogy of rip taxloryy, ryvdAdus, 
pakpáv, etc.; but he thought that no particular substantive was 
to be understood, and that the expression was infelicitous as 
involving a tautology. It remained for Krumbacher to point 
out (in an editorial note to Kurtz’ article, p. 154) that this 
adverb must have originated in some such ellipsis as xax3v (d8dy 
d8evcas) xaxds droAero, adding that in Modern Greek the double 
adverb xaxjv xaxds is often used with verbs of motion, e.g. 
xaxijv xaxds Üà wie. “The context in which xaxwkáxes is found 
in G bears this out: “they travelled a miserable road miserably.” 

xaAAlowos, good looking, G80": obá, obrot xadvowor (sic). 

kaAó8ovAos, good to one’s slaves, Q 81% and W 17. 20. 

karopKóo, bind with an oath, Q 66": xaropxaoas airéy xarà roð 
Aus. 

xavpárwos, characterized by, or belonging to heat, Q 82v: 

partyys 8$ Spas trapyxovoys. 
^0 xutride, = Birdo, G8: oò bé por Sade xmvri&y (said of a 
woman). The right spelling is probably xwy7idw. In the eighth 
edition this word was cited once from “ Plato Com. $«. 2.21” 
(= Athenaeus, X, 441E), but Kaibel reads Bwyrav without 
mention of a variant. 8 and x look slightly alike in some 
minuscule hands, but there i is no mistaking the x in G, whatever 
its origin. 

KopwKopáyy, on the analogy of yeArxeAdvn, is plausibly restored 
by L. Deubner (Hermes, XLVIII, p. 303) in the variously cor- 


rupted Hochzeitsspruch reported by Horapollo, I, 8 and the ' 


scholiast on Pindar, Pyth., 8, 32. 

KpacTtóópos, grass-bearing, Palladius in Ps.-Kall., IO, 13 
(Müller): 4 xp. Xxvfla. 

xuvoxoirys, one who lies with a dog, G 40%. See above under 
SovAokómys. 

xaos, = Latin culus, Hierocles, Facetiae, 235 (Eberhard, 
p. 63), W 36.18 & 33. l 
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Aayvvíakos, dim. of Adyuves, G 587. 

Aaxpyvdpiov, a kind of low shoe or slipper (?), G 8307: Xakus- 
vápioy adrdv imo(ácas. The article in question is contrasted with 
a Batty (sic) iróënpa, which would help cover up the shin. 

|. AewrdxAovos, with fine branches, Phys., 36 and Ps.-Eust., Her. 
(Migne, P. G., XVIII, 740C). 

AoyopvPoroids, composer of Adyo. and pifor, epitiol of Aesop 
in W; see Studies, pp. 194 f. 

pávðć, ô, = Latin mantica, G 23%, 24*, 24v. 

pay8pas, stable boy (?), a term of abuse in G47; cf. náyBpa. 

párra, — Latin mappa, G 37. 

peolauhov, see list II under .pecavdov. 

povoxópwvov, G 507 and W 36. 33; see under Suópovoy above. 

popuípiuos, Ps.-Kall., I, 19 (a. C, Müller). 

woBós, speechless, unable to talk, (vy avd-), G227, 25", 257, 45". 
The various contexts leave no doubt about the meaning of this 
word; it is applied to Aesop who at first could not utter a word, 
but who had very good teeth (G 28*,'W 13. 13). 

óAovvkri, all night long, W 28. 14. . 

donpiudéyos, vegetarian, Ps.-Eust., Hea. (Migne, P. G., XVIII, 
745A). 

aapaffiBpéóako, nibble off, G 89*: wapaBéBpwra. . 

napardyynois, perversity, W 55.24: yvoùs 8€ Zebs rjv ddixiay xal 
Thy 7. rod KayÜápov (in relentlessly bothering the eagle). 

mapexdrepos, on each side, Q 81°: of rapexdrepor waides. 

mapéuBpoxos, somewhat intoxicated, G47". 

mwacavdpyys, head steward of a household, QG 2Y: xal momoa 
(sc. abróv) wdcavdpyny (sic) 4 Üvpopóv 1) páyetpov. 

Idons, the proverbial rich man (cf. rdoua:). Diogenian, VIII, 
40: tò Ildogros juwfóXMov, the rich man’s penny that always 
comes back to him. Cf. O. Crusius, Verhand. der 40. Versamm- 
lung deut. Philol. u. Schulmanner zu Görlitz, p. 40. 

watepiov, endearing diminutive of marp, P. Oxy.; 2083 recto, 
1. Y (see Studies, pp. 46 f. and Plate I). In the corresponding 
text of G the word occurs three times. Cf. ovvdovAley below. 

mepuatdoy, see below under pecavrAuov. 

myyporwrüjs, ó, a kind of dove mentioned in Phys., 35. Ety- 
mology suggests the meaning nest builder, but the context is of 
little help. 

ToAvoyjcapos, seasoned with much sesame, W 80.1 (waxois w.). 
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Tpareéioy, == mparýpiov, W 14. 16 and 19. 
. mpíBarov, = Latin privatum, privy, W 23. 17. 

mpuumiápios, = Latin primipilarius. Q 53%: mbjxov mpn- 
Adpws (sic), captain of the apes. 

xpoappaBurl{w, pledge to marriage beforehand, G 337: mpoappa- 
Bovifw (sic) abràv epaurp. 

mpocavafdulo, rise to the surface spontaneously, W p. 9 (not 
in West.): và otxa xoXomoià Óvra xpooavéBAvoay xai abropáros 
dvédpapov. See Studies, p. 43. 

mpooBdcxavoy, scare crow, charm against evil influences, G 28": 
Tp. TOU cwpateproplov. 

fifoxdAapos, G 26% and W 11. 7, seems to mean some kind of 
bulb or a root vegetable like a carrot or an onion: otros f. éorw 
4 dyOperos; according to this biography Aesop was pot-bellied 
and weasel-armed, and is elsewhere likened to a cauldron with 
feet, a wineskin, a bottle, a goose egg, etc. 

caxpópopbos, deformed in appearance, Q627. Cf. campia in 


onpdvria, rá, gossip(?), G 32%: otrws yap wap’ ipo? rà o. This 
should mean “ such are the reports about me”; wap’ is probably 
an error for epi. 

oxoróradpos, hidden trench(?), Ps.-Kall., III, 33 (cod. B, ed. 
Müller): xal éxéAevoa mapeufloM3v yevéoðaı kal rájpovs xal oxoro- 
Tappous mepireÜrjvat, lva åBàaßös rà arparómeba. Sapévy. 

oóp8os, — Latin surdus, G 227. The text reads ogvócopóos, 
but this, as the context and the remainder of the tradition show, 
must be a corruption of ewdós, adpdos. 

croÀápwy, dim. of crody, G 29v. 

oropaxddys, prone to anger, G 32" PENA E 

oúyxvàos, of the right misture or seasoning to promote di- 
gestion(?), W 29. 32: otre yàp àpópara obre Edatov obb’ ó Copas 
oúyxvàos. . 

ewüovMan, dim. of atvSovdos, G 27v: xaípere, — oes Of. 
sarepiav. 

coparepzópiov, & slave-dealer's headquarters, G27", 97v. 

owparoméia, sexual intercourse, Palladius i in Ps.-Kall, TIT, 12 
(Müller). 

ráfAocis, — Latin tabula, a panel or list, but by metonymy 
the horses and riders listed. for a race, in Ps.-Kall., I, 19 (codd. 
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B. and C in Müllers edition): é£5A0ov ai raBAdceas ray lmrov, 
åvolyņoav of ájerijpes rüv KayxédAwv, mpoemjüncay mávres, KTÀ. 

raduiZo, cover up, Ps.-Kall., IIT, 6 (cod. B, Müller): 
TÒ xópgua . . . èst jpiv kal ráos: &ðe yàp iren ài Tiv 
ym sumac éavrovs eis trvov. 

Torourdnoppos, of such shape, G26": rò eirdpoppoy (sic) 
årópaypa. 

I 

New citations of rare words. New meanings or new uses. 

l New forms. Corrections 


dyav, = Latin agere, do, G26"; cf. Studies, p. 17. 

9o, chatter, talk idly, Aristophanes fr. 124b (Hall and Gel- 
dart): “They used to sing ras &xas. Yes, by Zeus, they did; 
and PU give you proof. Even now, whenever anyone pleads a 
case badly, the older men present in court exclaim * ¢8as.’” This 
meaning is probably more common than one would infer from 
the single citation from Philo in L. & S. (f d8era« Adyos, the 
story runs, Ph. 1.189”). 

dAafóy, dhafovdrepos, G35". 

dApllo, season with salt, W 24.10. The right reading (MOA) 
is paSloas re kal dApioas, but Westermann has only xaðloas, an 
error. 

épatedlo, rv dpa£evouéyqy ó8óv, G 23°. 

Gpelvoy. of yàp dgevoy (Hes. Op., 750, Hdt., I, 187) means 
ti is not good, rather than “twere better not," The Greek is 
more positive even in a negation. dgevov has something of the 
ritualistic meaning of fas, and the comparative force has almost 
disappeared. Of. Hesiod, Op., 759, và yàp otro. Adióv torw; 
Heraclitus, fr. 110 (Diels), &vÜpémoi yivecfar dxdoa Ü£Xovow olx 
duevov; Hdt., II, 47, êo . . . oüx ebrperéarepós oti Aéycatas. 

duedfts, W 25. 27. 

ápópooes, G 247. 

ávakpavyá£4o, dvexpavyacay, G 277. 

dvéfodos, unable to get out, G 447; see Studies, p. 46. 

dreprddnows, sale, G 26" in the margin. Note the orthography. 
L. & S. mention only åmepróàņoıs in the sense of riddance 
(áxafapaías, Hp., Decent., b). 


"That is, such as are cited from only one or two sources in the new 
Lexicon. i 
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drAgyos, in the literal sense of dwAzxros, without receiving a 
blow, W 29. 19. 

åmolņros, unable to do anything, useless, P. S. I., 156 and G 
921; see Studies, p. 41. 

éwroxpiotdpios, W 41. 80. 

&zóuaypa, term of abuse applied to Poe G 26v. 

dppevifo, satl, Phys., 89 (thrice). 

ápxéusopos, G 26" and 26" (used playfully and not in the 
strictly technical sense). 

dpxtyewpyés, G 267. 

perigo, G 53%: ob yàp larpós roy voootvra üdrjrwrey l8óy, ddd 
riy åp Yyradyoas Thy divapuy éxéyvo. 

"Adpodirn, in concrete sense of an embrace, Achilles Tatius, V, 
25: es ddpodiryy ky píay. 

&$írevros, Georgides, 80: à. woos Üürrov papalyerax. The 
meaning may be uncultivated, rather than “ unplanted,” al- 
though $vreóo seems always to mean plant. 

Baordlo, endure, Phys., 29. 

Bpaparl{o, see Bpwparéw in list I. 

yepavopaxia, Q 26%: obros (Aesop) ris yepavopaxías cadmonjs 
cory. 

yAwaodxopov, pocket-book, purse, G 36r. 

diaxwéo, G 507: Iva? daxunjowpev, in order that we may take 
exercise. See Studies, p. 11. 

diaxrAovéw, G28": ó 88 ebjpyero ds drAacroy Baorálov tov 
yotpyaboy, óXos SuxAovodpevos. 

daxvPedw, figurative use, G 517 (cf. Studies, p. 19) : dojdi 
roy Blov SiaxvBevovow. 

8írAacpa, G 537. 

&éAevaws, Syntipas in Eberhard's Fabulae Romanenses Graece 
Conscriptae, p. 180. 5. . 

Oummreio, figurative sense, G 47: rou 8 mórov Simwedorros, “ the 
night drave on,” ete. 

SovAaywyds, 8. rexunpiov, a token of slavery, G 54”. 

SovAdpiov, G 677, used of male slaves. 

éyyi£o, followed by direct object in the accusative, Phys., 22. 

fyvüpos, subst., a kind of ichneumon, Phys., 25. Cf. Ammianus 
Marc., XXII, 15, 19: enhydrus ichneumonts genus. The manu- 
scripts of the Phys. have also éw8pros, AAos, etc. 

dmwa, perhaps, W 25.20; cf. rdxa and woAAdais. 
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&rraadóyBvAos, G 34": érracpdvdvaAd por pipata diras. This may 
possibly have suggested to Horace the expression sesquipedalia 
verba (A. P., 91). There are other indications that Horace was 
acquainted with the Life of Aesop; compare Serm., I, 1, 46-49 
(the slave carrying the bread basket) with W 12.26 £^ L. & 8. 
have érracd¢dv8vdos only in the supplements to Part 6, citing it 
from the Cyranides of Hermes, where it applies literally to the 
scorpion’s tail. 

eépypdtu, G 32%. 

érepóyAavkos, Ps.-Kall., I, 13 (cod. B, Müller). 

etemivdnros, G 307 and 49r, 

ebópparos, with good-looking eyes, W 20.97. 

eowpos, W 20. 27. 

ebréxios, Phys., 19 (Ùr. M0os). 

iyo and éjéo: Fyyxas, G 38%; Aye, ib., 81". 

feordrys, G 38r. 

fnrppdriov, G 367. 

8caciw, sight, appearance, Ps.-Kall, II, 33 (cod. C, Müller): 
bros 18 rijv rot ávüpós éxelvov Üéacw, ei Shos àvÜpemiro dúos èv 

. abrj dori. 

Ücplorpwov, Q 34”. 

kaxóBovAos, hard on one's slaves, G 81v and W 17. 20. 

karpidw, xarpisoa, of a woman, W 19. 25 (not in West.). 

kara yoyyoto, G 387. 

xardxopos, laden with fruit or foliage (?), Ps.-Kall, IIT, 6 
(cod. B, Müller): órav oby revdowpey mopevópeða els tà x. 8é&vðpa 
kal éofiopey xaproùs abrouárovs. 

Auióegpos, G 28°. 

pasio, W 24. 10; see above under dApife. 

poayeptia (or -«a), cookery in the abstract sense, W 29. 31. 

peOddiov. Since methodion in Petronius 36 means trick, the 
reference to that passage does not belong under the second 
meaning of this word (“II = pé8o8os II 2” == method, system) 
but separately at the end of the entry peOé80v; there one should 
read “III = uéóo8os III, Petronius 36.” 

pecadduov. In P. Osy., 2083.27 this word does. not mean “a 
piece of flute-music,” but is a diminutive formation from 


*In G Aesop is accused by the other slaves of wishing to have ready 
access to the bread in the basket, a detail which is omittted in W. 
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pécavdos, courtyard; see Studies, p. 4T. The equivalent in G 
is rò peotavdov, which is probably also a' genuine form. In W 
34. 8- we have both mepíavAoy (MBPW) and sepuxf)uoy (OA). 

perapeAéopat, perapedod, Q 88%. 

povókepos, subst., the unicorn of fable, Phys., 22, whence chiefly 
its fame. 

puptdvpos, epithet of Isis in @ 237. Of. deae multinominis in 
Apuleius, Met., XI, 22. l 

poppakoAéoy. I, ant-lion, Les Jb. 4, 11, cf. Strabo, XVI, 4, 
15 (774). II, a fabulous creature that is half lion and half ant, 
Phys., 20 and Ps.-Eust, Hes. (Migne, P.G., XVIII, 745A). 
IU, lion-ant (insect), Cyran., p. 68 and 262, Gregory, Mor, V, 
30, 40° (Migne, P. L., LEXV,.700). 

olkorpaġýs, G 39%: oixorpahet (stc) xdva. 

df8fo, season with vinegar, G38" (éfócas). It is doubtful 
whether this verb is to be identified, as in L. & S., with o£(fo = 
* taste. or smell like vinegar." 

Spdépiov = Latin orarium, G-99* and B0. 

Tépapa, @ crossing over, Palladius in Ps.-Kall., IIT, 10: & và 
. Kupë Tov wepdparos tov Bpaxpávoy vpós ras éavTay yuvaixas. . 

wipdca, Borist infinitive apparently formed by. analogy from 
the present wurpdoxw, W 10. 27. 

wAaxowvrdpios, Q 467. (bis). 

mdoupéou, trá. This is the probable reading in Apuleius, Met., 
XI, 17, as emended by recent editors. 

nosards, indefinite adjective, of some nationality (origin) or 
other, G34": [va cov ô áyjp dy rodardv avjoy owpárwv. 

aolrevrjs. ln Phys., 14, 28, and 27 this word means not 
* statesman ” but citizen, and perhaps more particularly a citizen 
or active member of the Christian brotherhood. Phys., 29 
dolkagw of yevvadrarot rodurevral tẹ xepoaly (Barpdxw).  dépovot 
yàp T&v mepaguöv tov rabowva . . . of 8 rot kócpov põðes eloly. 
Cf. NT Act. Ap., 98, 1: “Av8pes d8eAdoi, eyo máon ovvadjon 
&ya85 werodlrevpas rH Oem dypt radrys THs "ju£pas. 

*rpiapot, mpracdpeba, W 21.17. 

mpiov, name of a sea fish in Phys., 39, probably an equivalent 
of rploris, although it is the dolphin rather than the mpíoris that 
the author describes. 

mpóflaroy. Oardoowv rp., a sluggish fish (cf. Aelian, Hist. An., 
IX, 88), used as a term of abuse in G 407 and W 15. 15. 
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aporAárro, å xporAacbels dvapos, G 35%; cf. Studies, p. 18. 

. eurpla, physical deformity, G33", Likewise caxpds in this text 
regularly means deformed, and Aesop refers to himself a8 carpds 
in a matter-of-fact way (28). l 

oarvpixós, satyr-like. Pliny, N. H., X, 188: neque harum (sc. 
scopum) saturicos motus, cum insidientur, plerisque memoratos 
facile conceperim, mente; ib., XIX, 50: saturica signa, i.e. 
statues of Priapus in gardens. Cf. Satyricon as the title of 

Petronius’ novel. 

expeoXórgs, Q 538%; cf. Studies, p. 23. The word is cited by 
L. & 8. only once in the supplements to Part 9. 

oxarl{a, W 22. 1. 

orelo, deceive, G35": doxnedloba ce rë dwavly. Cf. Studies, 
p. 18 (top). 

ewtyÜjp. Vwokaíes omvOnpot Aóyoy, G 43". 

Bpwy, a fierce type of antelope, according to Phys. 36 and ‘its 
numerous derivatives, but the word in this sense probably origi- 
nated in a corruption of Spot or of dvdrw (list p: cf. A. J. P., 
LVIII,’p. 495. 

vioroinros, subst., G 59". 

irépeopos, subst., "G4. 

Dperpds, xara mpocOyKyy Kal $ dei, W 24.21 (not in West., 
who reads igeaopds erroneously with cod. W). 

Qovópusos, $. 7yxó, G24"; see Studies, p. 18. 

xÜ«owás, G 42v. 

xías, haste, Q 82v. 

B. E. PERRY. 
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ALEXANDER, CYNIOS AND STOICOS. 


In 1937 Professor M. H. Fisch published two articles in this 
Journal? of which the object was to controvert the views about 
Alexander’s ideas which I had expressed in a lecture to the 
British Academy ê and to give a different interpretation. Cir- 
cumstances prevented me from noticing these articles earlier; 
but they require notice, lest I seem to acquiesce in views with 
which I profoundly disegree. On the personal matter in these 
articles I need not comment, beyond saying that Fisch some- 
times fails to distinguish between what individual Stoics did and 
what Stoicism officially taught, and that I have certainly not 
changed my view of the primacy of the Stoa in the Hellenistic 
world, a view which, as I have always made clear, rested solely 
on their ethics. Meanwhile other work bearing on the subject 
of my lecture has appeared, and I hope in this paper to do some 
reconstruction which will take the matter further than I left it. 

I must assume that the reader knows the studies in question. 
I was examining four passages * in literature which, prima facie, 
show that Alexander was the first to think of something which 
may be called the unity of mankind or a human brotherhood, 
and I gave three convergent trains of reasoning to show that 
there was a strong presumption that this was true. Fisch’s first 
article criticised my reasoning, and the second gave his own ` 
view, It has commonly been supposed that these ideas were 
taken from Stoicism and attributed to Alexander; Fisch utilises 
this, but believes that they came primarily from Cynicism 
through the medium of Onesicritus, who persuaded the world 
that Alexander was a “cosmopolitan " like himself. This view 
of the Cynics and Onesicritus is not new; in particular, it seems 


1T am much indebted to Professors F, E. Adcock and A. D. Nock for 
reading this paper in MS. 

a Alexander and the Stoics,” A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 59, 129. 
Cited as “ Fisch.” 

* Tarn, “ Alexander the Great and the unity of mankind," Proo. Brit. 
Acad. XIX (1983), p. 123. Referred to as “lecture.” 

* Ptolemy I in Arrian, VII, 11, 8 and 9; Eratosthenes in Strabo, I, 66 
-+ Plutarch, de Alewandri Fortuna aut Virtute, 329 B ff.; Plutarch, ib., 
330 E; Plutarch, Alesander, XXVII. All are given later in their places. 
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to have had a certain attraction for that acute critic Dr. E. 
Schwartz, though so far as I know it has otherwise obtained 
no acceptance, But Fisch goes further: Onesicritus started a 
“ Cynic-Stoic tradition ” which not only. attributed to Alexander 
its own “cosmopolitanism” but, since it appears in every writer 
of any importance ori the matter, so falsified his history that.we 
really know nothing about him: “The quest of the historical 
Alexander ” is likely to end in “illusion” (p. 144). 

I begin with Oynicism. If Alexander’s ideas were merely 
‘attributed to him by, or taken from, the Cynics, then the Cynics 
must have held these ideas; and of that there is no trace, Cer- 
tainly Cynic “ cosmopolitanism ” ° is a common cliché in books; 
but I have never met with any attempt to prove it, and certainly 
Fisch makes none. What was Cynicism? It was not a phi- 
losophy like those of the four schools, with a body of doctrine; 
it was a way of life, a mode of thought,” and was entirely nega- 
tive; you were to discard everything on which civilisation had 
been built up, and often enough, unless you were a Crates or a 
Demonax, you ended by finding nothing at the bottom but mere 
animalism. It never constructed anything, anything which, 
affected men otherwise than as individuals; cynicism and uni- 
versalism are a contradiction in terms. This was what so puz- 
zled Zeller; he, like others, took Cynic * cosmopolitanism” for 
granted, but he could not reconcile it with Cynicism as lie 
knew it. 

Three things are commonly quoted in support of Cynic 
* cosmopolitanism,” two of them being remarks attributed to 
Diogenes by Diogenes Laertius. The historical Diogenes of 
Sinope, founder of Cynicism, became the subject of a legend 
which made of him the ideal philosophie saint; it is very diffi- 
cult to disentangle the real man from the legendary figure, and 
many of the stories told of him and of the sayings attributed to 


* Rhein. Mus., XL (1885), pp. 250-4, based on the antithesis réuos— 
bors; often mentioned in his other writings. 

*I avoid this horrible word except in quoting; Greeks never used it, 
and to-day it means something entirely different from anything Alex- 
ander thought of, and merely creates prejudice. 

1 Well brought out by D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism, 1937, pp. 
7 ff. i 

* See Soorates and the Sooratic schools (Eng. Trans.), p: 276. 
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him are merely figments of the legend.? I will assume, however, 
that he really did make the two remarks in question. The first 
is that somebody asked him where he came from, i.e. from 
what city, and he replied xoegpomoAirgs,^ literally, “I am a 
citizen of, or in, the universe." The circumstances were that 
the dominant party in Sinope had wrongfully accused and im- 
prisoned his father, who had died in consequence, and had 
driven Diogenes himself into exile; and when asked what his 
city was, the embittered exile in effect replied “I have none." I 
will come to the actual meaning presently. The word was never ` 
again used by any Greek, except for Lucian’s quotation of the 
remark in his skit on Diogenes; * it occurs twice in Philo, but 
he was a Jew. Had it come into use as a catchword, it must, 
like other philosophical catchwords, have found its way into the 
tradition. 

The second remark, which shows the meaning of the word, 
has invariably been quoted without its context, a bed habit; the 
first clause, down to Aéyev, is always omitted, and moreta èv 
xéopm is mistranslated as “world-state” or something of the 
sort: and Fisch’s translation, “the only right state is that of 
the world” (p. 144 n.) is no more in the Greek than is Dudley's 
* the only true commonwealth is that which is as wide as the 
universe” (p. 35). What the Greek says is: “ Diogenes 
laughed at things like long descent and fame, saying that they 


* It will suffice to refer to the long examination by Kurt von Fritz, 
“ Quellenuntersuchungen zu Leben und Philosophie des Diogenes von 
Sinope,” Philol, Supp. Bd. XVIII, 1926, though even he hardly goes 
far enough. Diogenes-legends went on being manufactured for centuries 
(Epictetus has some new ones) like Alexander-legends in India; I 
know two of the Jatter myself which originated under British rule (one 
of them is alluded to by Sir A. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaisances, 
p. 32, n. 15). 

? Diog. Laert. VI, 63, épwrndels wó8e» eln, kocuomoM rns pn. 

H Dudley, op. oit., p. 21, from Mr. C. T. Seltman’s unpublished paper 
Diogenes of Sinope, son of the banker Hikesias. This paper, on the 
coinage of Sinope, was read at the Numismatic Congress in 1936; a brief 
résumé has appeared in the Transactions of that Congress, p. 121, and 
in Proo. Oamb. Philol. 800., CXLII-CXLIV, p. 7; & more detailed 
synopsis is given in Dudley, op. oit., pp. 54-5. 

35 Blwp wpaocs, 8. 

BD. L, VI, 72, eyevelas 88 xal Bóas xal rà rouira wdvra béwaife, 
rpokosphuara kaklas Xéyov" pdyny è dpOhy wodcrelar eirati ry» ép Kéopy. 
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were merely orngments which concealed the evil that was behind 
them: the one true citizenship was that in the universe.” The 
morela èv xoopm, then, has to be something which either gets 
tid of claims to fame and long descent altogether or else rendera 
them meaningless; and no form of state, even world-wide, would 
prevent people being proud of their pedigrees or prevent one 
man being of greater repute than others. There has never been 
any reason to doubt Epictetus’ interpretation (IIT, 22, 47): 
How, he asks, does a man live without city or home? Well, the 
god sent a man (Diogenes) to show you. “ Look at me,” he 
said; “JI have no home, no city, no possessions, no family; I 
have only the earth and the sky.” That is the roMreia ey xdopy, 
and that is the meaning of xocporoAlrys. He was free of the 
earth and the sky; it mattered nothing to him where or how he 
lived; one place, as Epictetus says (III, 24, 66), was as good as 
another, whether he lived as a free man in Athens, a captive 
among pirates, or a slave in Corinth. This also gives the mean- 
ing of that other Cynic phrase, borrowed from Euripides,“ mära 
yn warps. It is all purely negative; xocporoAlrys has nothing to 
do with any belief in the unity of mankind or a human brother- 
hood, but means someone not attached to any community, as we 
-- use the word in phrases like “ a cosmopolitan crowd.” 1* 

But Diogenes wrote a Politeia, an Ideal State, like Plato and 
Zeno? Certainly in the third century a work existed called 
Avwyévous lloAweía, but little is known about it. It said that 
knucklebones should be current coin and that weapons of war 
were useless; ë probably it advocated community of women; ? 
it may also have contained a defence of incest and parricide, but 
this suggestion may be based on the tragedies attributed to Dio- 
genes. There is no description anywhere of what the book was; 
but Plutarch says that its basis (td@eos), like those of the 
States of Plato and Zeno, was Lycurgus’ Sparta,’* and it must 
therefore have depicted, not anything “cosmopolitan,” but a 
small state with narrow limits, as did Plato and Zeno (for 


u Fr. 1047; see my lecture, note 6. 

18 Of, Dudley, op. cit., pp. 34 f. 

16 Philodemus, wept Droid», P. Hero. 339 (P), col. XIV, line 1, in W. 
Crinert, Kolotes und Menedemos (Vol, 6 of Wessely's Studien sur 
Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, 1906), p. 61; Athen., IV, 159 c. 

17 Dudley, op. ott., p. 36. 18 Plut., Lycurgus, XXXI. 
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Zeno’s Politeia see infra). It cannot therefore be used as an 
argument for Cynic “cosmopolitanism,” even if Diogenes did 
write it. : 
But it is quite uncertain whether he did write it, or whether 
it is one of those innumerable Hellenistic works attributed by 
their authors to well-known names. The evidence stands thus. 
The Stoic Cleanthes (262-230) asserted that it was written by 
Diogenes ** and praised it. His successor Chrysippus (230-208- 
4) referred to it as by Diogenes in six different works,*° and also 
praised it. Philodemus in the first century B.C. made his 
Stoic protagonist admit that some in his day, rues tay xaf’ judas, 
did not think it genuine, but made him appeal for its genuine- 
ness to “library catalogues and libraries"; #* presumably Stoic 


: libraries or book-lists are meant, but in any case it means no 


more than it means to-day (say) that in any library you will 
find the de Fluvits bound up in any edition of Plutarch. There 
was then a Stoic tradition from the middle of the third century 
that the work was genuine. On the other hand, Satyrus, who 
lived and worked in Alexandria in the latter part of the third 
century, asserted that Diogenes wrote nothing at all, as did 
Sosicrates of Rhodes, who may or may not have worked at Alex- 
andria, in the second century; ?* while Sotion of Alexandria, 
c. 200-170 B. C., gave a short list of Diogenes’ works which dif- 


‘fered considerably from the orthodox list but which did not 


include the Politeia.** Satyrus and Sotion were Peripatetics; 
Satyrus wrote semi-popular biographies, including Lives of the 
philosophers, while Sotion and Sosicrates wrote Successions of 
the philosophers. Nobody supposes that Satyrus investigated 


1° Philodemus, ib., col. XIII, line 21 (p. 60 in Crónert, op. oft.) = 
S[{toicorum] V[eterum] Fragmenta], I, 590. 
? Philodemus, ib., cols. XIII, line 26—XIV, line 28. But Dudley, 


| op. cit., pp. 25 f. ig hardly correct in saying that Chrysippus “ asserted ” 


: its genuineness; D. L., VIL 34, which he cites, refers only to the Politeia 


of Zeno. 

a Philodemus, ib., col. XIII, lines 12 f., al 7' dva/ypadal ray wivdxwy al 
Te BuB\voOjxas. Crdnert left it open whether this meant Callimachus’ 
Pinakes or only Cynic (or Stoic) lists; surely, had the former been 
meant, it must have been dvaypagpy. 

sD, L, VI, 80, and on Satyrus’ date Gudeman, Satyros 16 in P.-W. 

s D. L., ib., and on his date Laqueur, Sosikrates 3 in P.-W. 

x D, L., ib., Susemihl, I, 48; Stenzel, Sotion 1 in P.-W. 
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the question of the authenticity of Diogenes’ Politeia for him- 
self; he repeated his statement from some one before him.?* 
There was then at Alexandria a Peripatetic tradition from the 
middle of the third century that the Politeia of Diogenes was a 
forgery. We cannot trace either the Stoic or the Peripatetic 
tradition further back than the middle of that century. . 

The current explanation of the problem, as given by von Fritz . 
(op. cit., pp. 55-7) and adopted by Dudley (op. cit., pp. 25 £), | 
is that the Politeia was genuine, but in course of time the Stoics 
became ashamed of it; and as they now desired to attach them- | 
selves to Socrates by means of a fictitious succession Socrates— . 
Antisthenes—Diogenes—Crates—Zeno (this is true), they com- - 
mitted a fraud, or rather Sotion did, by omitting the Politeia 
from among Diogenes’ works. The explanation is impossible. 
If Stoics wanted to commit a fraud of this sort, it can only have 
been after Chrysippus’ death (in the Olympiad 208-4 B.C.), . 
for he was all-powerful in the school and regularly assumed. the 
genuineness of the book; but Chrysippus’ contemporary Satyrus 
had already asserted that the Politeia was not Diogenes’, This 
seems conclusive, apart from the fact that von Fritz does not 
explain why a Peripatetic at Alexandria, where it is not known 
that there were ever any Stoics, should lend himself to a Stoic 
fraud.?? Asa fact, the Stoics did, later on, try a somewhat simi- 
lar fraud at Pergamum by means of the Stoic librarian Atheno- 
dorus, who was detected ;*7 and if they could not bring off such 
a thing at Pergamum, with the library in their hands, they had 
no chance at Alexandria, where they had no following. It is, 
unfortunately, not known how Callimachus catalogued the work 
in his Pinakes; we merely have the two opposed traditions, the | 
Stoic that it was genuine, the Peripatetic that it was not; neither 
side possessed the modern technique for detecting forgeries, and 
no decision is possible. The Awyévovs IloAwreía is therefore no 
evidence for Cynic “cosmopolitanism.” But if I were com- 





35 Gudeman, op. ott., suggested Callimachus. 

?* von Fritz, op. cit., p. 57 says that first the Stoics (i.e. Satyrus and 
Sosicrates) denied that Diogenes ever wrote anything at all, and then 
found it safer to attribute to him some works of their own invention 
(Sotion’s list). But (a) Satyrus was not a Stoic, and it is not known 
that Sosicrates was; (b) Sotion comes in date between them. This 
theory, therefore, cannot be supported. 

= D. L., VII, 34; Susemihl, II, p. 246. 
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pelled to decide, I should follow Alexandria; for while the early 
Stoies had an axe to grind in the matter, their opponents had 
not, and the science of Alexandria (in the widest sense of the 
word), based on Peripateticism, did, with whatever faults and. 
imperfections, attempt according to its lights to get at the objec- 
tive facts of any matter in question? If the work was a forgery 
it was doubtless put together from Zeno’s Politeia. 

With this, the whole basis of Fisch’s reconstruction is gone: 
if there was no such thing as Cynic “ cosmopolitanism,” Onesi- 
eritus could not have attributed it to Alexander. However, I 
had better look at his Onesicritus, because of his “ Cynic-Stoic 
tradition.” ^ 

He begins (p. 129) by saying that Onesicritus was the son of 
. Philiscus, Alexander's “boyhood tutor”; he had known Alex- 
ander “from his early years," and had two sons who became 
pupils of Diogenes. This is largely a confusion of Onesicritus 
of Astypalaea, the historian, with the ’Ovycixpirds ris from Aegina 
who sent his sons, one of them named Philiscus, to Diogenes; ** 
but neither Onesicritus is recorded to have had a father named 
Philiseus. This personage is never mentioned in antiquity and, 
as far as I know, was invented in a dissertation in 1864; but 
one cannot assume that, because a man was named Philiscus, he 
must have had a grandfather of the same name; and if he had, 
the son of that Philiscus would have been Onesicritus of Aegina, 
not Onesicritus the historian. Suidas indeed, under Philiscus 
of Aegina, has an entry 6 &Sáfas ypápuara ^AAéfayBpov tov , 
Maxe8éva; but this is a chronological impossibility for the only 
known Philiscus, the son of Onesicritus of Aegina, and in any 
case the evidence that Alexander's “ boyhood tutor? was Leoni- 
das is overwhelming; the name Philiscus in Suidas is certainly 
wrong, an occurrence far too common in late compilers to call 
for remark. The whole of Fisch’s story of Alexander’s early 
relations with Onesicritus is unfounded, as are his stories of 
' Alexander’s early connections with Cynics. Of course Alexander 
knew and quoted Antisthenes, and Antisthenes on Heracles may 
have reinforced his interest in Heracles as his ancestor. But this 


a Cf. Christ-Schmid*, If, 1, p. 246, a striking appreciation. 

? They were certainly different people: Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., IL B, 
p. 409; H. Strasburger, Onesikritos in P.-W. (I cite this from an 
advance off-print, so I cannot give column figures.) 
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has nothing to do with Cynics. Socrates’ pupil Antisthenes had 
certain traits later called Cynic, and in the second century B. O. 
he was brought into the succession, as already noticed; but the 
Cynic “ school ” was founded by Diogenes long after Antisthenes' 
death,*? and neither Diogenes nor Crates is known to have talked 
about Heracles. There is no evidence, or even probability, that 
‘Alexander got his knowledge from Onesicritus; he got it, with 
much else, from his tutor Aristotle, Antisthenes’ fellow-pupil. 
All this part about Alexander and Onesicritus is what has been 
called “history in the potential mood.” Fisch is so determined 
to connect the young Alexander with Cynics somehow that he 
not only refers to the stories of the meetings of Alexander (when 
world-conqueror) with Diogenes, which have been blown to 
pieces too often to notice, but even suggests (p. 130) that he 
may have met Diogenes at Thebes when he (Alexander) “ was 
a guest in the house of Diogenes’ pupil Crates.” This is from 
another yarn in Diogenes Laertius (VI, 88), which says that 
Alexander once lived in Crates’ house as Philip had lived in 
that of Hipparchia, Philip was once at Maroneia, and might 
have been lodged in the house where Hipparchia afterwards 
lived. But when could Alexander have been at Thebes? He 
was thirteen when Philip brought Aristotle to Pella; Philip 
could not have sent him away after that, and from sixteen 
onwards he was playing his part in affairs; at sixteen he gov- 
erned Macedonia during Philip’s absence. It could only have 
been, then, when or before he was twélve; ** and the absurdity of 
this is patent. How the story arose is plain enough: the mar- 
riage of Crates and Hipparchia attracted much attention, and if 
Philip had once lived in Hipparchia’s house, obviously Alex- 
ander had to live in that of Crates. It is merely one of the 
attempts to connect Crates with Alexander which complement 
the similar attempts to connect Diogenes with Alexander. 


*? von Fritz, op. cit., p. 49; Dudley, op. ott., chap. 1. 

*:I. e, in or before 344. Dudley, op. oit., p. 23 deduced from C. T. 
Seltman’s already mentioned paper that Diogenes did not arrive in 
Greece till o. 340, i.e. later (on the known dating of Arlarathes it 
should be, on his argument, 334 or 383). But I am not using this, as 
there seem to me to be too many uncertain factors. 

83 There is a foolish one in D. L., VI, 93: Alexander asks Crates if he 
should restore Thebes, and Crates says “ What good? Another Alexander 
would destroy it." The only oceasion on which Alexander and Crates 
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It may be as well to give here what is known about Onesi- 
critus. He first actually appears in India, as a naval officer who 
steered Alexander’s ship on the Hydaspes; but apparently he 
had been in Bactra, and was presumably one of the people, of 
many types, who came out to Alexander to Bactra in the winter 
of 329-8. The only thing told of his earlier life is that be is 
said to have heard Diogenes;?* but as Alexander subsequently 
made him Nearchus' lieutenant, the islander must have been 
known as a competent seaman. He is called a Cynic; he could 
repeat the Cynic catchwords,®* but was not living the Cynic life, 
was devoid of Cynic principles,** and had a most un-Cynic de- 
sire to represent himself as more important than he really was.*" 
That is all, apart from his book. 

Much of the rest of Fisch’s second article is concerned with 
the influence which Onesicritus’ book is supposed by him to have 
exercised on all and sundry; he makes no attempt—it could not 
be made—to show that there was anything in the book about 
* cosmopolitanism,” the only thing that could matter, but he 
states (p. 134) that “ Onesieritus throughout represented Alex- 
ander as giving practical effect to Diogenes’ ideal of world- 
citizenship,” a thing which, as we have seen, never existed, in 
the sense Fisch means. As the basis of this statement is gone, I ` 
need not go through the exposition; but we get some strange 
statements,®* as that later “ universal historians " were “ all fol- 


could conceivably have met was when Alexander was actually destroying 
Thebes. 

*? Fr, 6 in F. Gr. Hist., no. 134 = Strabo, XI, 617. 

* Plut, Alex., LXV; Strabo, XV, 710; D. L., VI, 84. 

85 Fr, 17 = Strabo, XV, 715. 

*5 Fr, 17, he said that it was not fitting that Alexander should go to 
the gymnosophists if they would not come to him, i. e. he was a respecter 
of persons, See W. Hoffmann, Das literdrisohe Porträt Alexanders dea 
Grossen im griecbisohen und römischen Altertum, 1907, p. 14. 

a? Fr. 17, he represented that Alexander had sent him to the Gym- 
nosophists;' fr. 27 = Arr., VI, 2, 3, he tried to make out that he had 
been nauarch. As to this last, Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., II B, p. 470, and 
Strasburger, op. oit., are right beyond any question in following Arrian. 
Fisch, p. 132, cites “ Arrian 8, 20” for his belief (it is not new) that 
Onesicritus was “co-commander ”; there is no “ Arrian 8”, but if he 
means Indike 20 it has no bearing on the matter. : 

38 The sentence on p. 141: "Strabo'reworked and continued Posesi- _ 
donius and also led up to Polybius," is I suppose a complicated misprint. 
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lowing Onesicritus” (p. 142); that Crates professed to be a 
citizen of “the cosmopolis” (p. 183), when what Crates is 
alleged to have said is that he was a “ fellow-citizen of Dio- 
genes” (D. L., VI, 93) and even that comes in the impossible 
story about Alexander and Thebes already mentioned; and that 
it is “ the Cynic-Stoic portrait of Alexander which emerges from 
Arrian’s book” (p. 143), which would mean that Ptolemy I was 
.& * Cynic-Stoic.” What he really relies on is his suggestion that 
the material parts of Plutarch’s de Alesandri Fortuna are from 
Onesicritus; I will come to this later. The slight connection 
made out between Onesicritus and Zeno (pp. 133f.) may be 
eorrect,? but affords nothing which bears on his “ Cynic-Stoic 
tradition.” l 

As regards Alexander, which is all that matters here, Onesi- 
critus’ book really counted for little. Doubtless it was one ele- 
ment in the vulgste, though the extent is not known,“ and it 
was used for minor matters; Strabo included it among his 
sources for the geography, animals, and plants of India, Pliny 
among his sources for birds and trees, and Juba used it for the 
Carmanian coast, which Onesicritus had seen. He has of course 
left the impression on both the ancient and modern worlds that 
he was a really good liar,“ but this is perhaps not quite fair, for 
he was not professing to tell the truth. His book, we are told, 
was an encomium which interpreted Alexander in the way that 
Xenophon in the Cyropaedia had interpreted Cyrus, though not 
80 well done as its model; * that is, it was a professed romance 
about Alexander as is the Cyropaedta about Cyrus. One can see 
what it counted for by considering the passage of which Fisch 
makes a feature, that on Alexander and the Gymnosophists.“ 


** He calls xarépOwpa one of Zeno’s “ most important technical terms,” 
though it never occurs in the Zeno fragments, But Zoio may bave used 
it: “ recte factum " in SYF, I, 231. 

to Strasburger, op. oit. lists Cleitarchus’ —— or Bupposed 
borrowings. 

“1 Strabo, XV, 698 = Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist, T 10; Gellius, TX, 4, 1-8 = 
Jacoby, T 12; and most moderns, though some, (list in Strasburger) 
have regarded his picture of Alexander as an attractive and spirited 
performance. Unhappily we do not know what it was, 

*3 D. L., VII, 84, rj dpunvela wapawdijoros. 

4 Fr, 17 = Strabo, XV, 714-6. 
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Alexander did meet and converse with certain Gymnosophists ; ** 
the story was well worked up in history, legend, and romance.** 
But Onesicritus said that Alexander had not conversed with the 
men himself, but had sent him to do it; and among the very 
numerous later versions we possess, not one follows Oneaicritus.*? 
What is he actually known to have said about Alexander? Two 
trifles which may be true—that he slept with the Iliad under his 
pillow *' and that he only possessed 200 talents when he crossed 
the Hellespont ** (other figures are extant). Four whole- 
hearted untruths: the Queen of the Amazons story; ** the story 
(from Olympias’ propaganda) that Alexander died of poison; °° 
the story that he sent Onesicritus to talk to the Gymnosophists; 
the story that he fought the battle with Porus in order to be 
praised by Athenians. One story probably untrue—the dogs 
at Bactra, And he did call Alexander a philosopher in arms 
(if indeed the phrase will bear that weight, which is not cer- 
tain).°® That is all. He may have represented Alexander as a 
bringer of civilisation ; it is chiefly guesswork. He may perhaps, 
as Fisch and others have supposed on the strength of the “ phi- 
losopher in arms,” have represented him as a Cynic philosopher. 
But the question at issue ig Alexander’s universalism; and of 
universalism Onesicritus gives no hint. 

Before coming to the “ Cynie-Stoie tradition,’ I must turn 
for a moment to the Stoics. Fisch of course takes the view that 
the Stoics, no less than the Cynics, attributed their own uni- 


44 Arrian, VII, 1, 5-6. This is the true version. 

*5 Ses U. Wilcken, Berlin SB., 1928, pp. 174 ff.; Tarn, The Greeks in 
Bactria and India (cited as “ Bactria and India”), 1938, pp. 429 ff. 

4° Tarn, ib. Wilcken's analysis, d ib., pp. 175-7, shows that Onesicritus’ 
story was untrue. 

tt Yr, 38 — Plut, Alew., VOI. 

59 Fr, 2 = Plut, Alev., XV. + Fr, 1 = Plut., Ales., ELVI. 

59 Fr, 37 = Mete Hpitome, 97 (Wagner). 

"2 Fr, 19 = Plut, Alev., LX (the saying only, not the battle). 

53 Fr, 6 = Strabo, XI, 517 (who disbelieved it); see Tarn, Bactria and 
India, pp. 116f. There was another version, source unknown, which 
put the dogs in Hyrcania, not Bactra: Plut., Mor., 499 D; Silius Ital. 
XIII, 473 f.; and see von Fritz’ reconstruction (op. ott., pp. BU) of 
Stob., Flor., IV, 55, 11, p. 1119 H. 

55 Fr, 17 = Strabo, XV, 715, ér Srdos $uXocoóoürra. But it must be 
considered in relation to the whole context. 
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versalism to Alexander (that was the subject dealt with in my 
lecture); and the Stoics really had universalism to attribute. 
Now one effect of Fisch’s theory of a “ Cynic-Stoic tradition ” is 
that there runs through his work the belief that, if you can 
manage to call this or that writer a Stoic, that is enough to dis- 
credit him: as regards Alexander, no Stoic could tell the truth, 
for he was committed to his own fancy portrait. It is therefore 
suggested at the start (p. 64) that the four passages I used are 
all tainted at the source by the Stoicism of their authors, who 
are called Strabo, Plutarch, Eratosthenes, and Arrian (they are 
really Ptolemy I, Eratosthenes, and Plutarch); for these writers 
would all know and “silently follow” the “ Cynic-Stoic tradi- 
iion" about Alexander. I must look at these writers. 

Strabo was a Stoic, but I was not using Strabo; I was using 
a passage of Eratosthenes of which part is given by Strabo (I, 
66). However, as Fisch has appealed to Strabo, to Strabo let 
us go. Though Strabo has much about Alexander in India, it 
is all geography and natural history, cited from Aristobulus and 
Nearchus; but he does once speak in his own person, and it is 
the exact opposite of Fisch’s theory: he says that Alexander 
believed the yarns about Semiramis and Cyrus because his own 
good fortune had made him full of rí$os,"* which is the great 
illusion, false pride or insolence.5 I shall return to the Stoics 
and Alexander’s rigos. 

Arrian was a Stoic, but I was using Ptolemy I (infra), not 
Arrian. In fact, however, Arrian wrote, not as a Stoic, but as 
an historian and a man; consider e.g. his account, without a 
trace of Stoic comment, of Alexander’s passion over the murder 
of Cleitus and his bitter remorse, together with his (Arrian’s) 
own humane verdict that many kings had done evil, but he had 
never heard of another who repented." Arrian would indeed 
have horrified an orthodox Stoic, to whom all wd@) were 
anathema. ui 

To call Plutarch the Academician, the bitter enemy of the 


** Strabo, XV, 680, rervóeuéror rais ToiuvTais sùrvylas. 

55 On ri $os see Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 240, n. 7; Dudley, op. oit., 
p. 56, n. 8; J. Stroux, Philol, LXXXVIII (1933), pp. 222 ff. i 

** Arr., IV, 9; VII, 29, 1. Further on his position in this respect see 
Stroux’ article (last note), pp. 238-40. : 
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Stoics, half a Stoic needs no refutation. But I am coming to 
Plutarch later. © 

Lastly Eratosthenes, who is so important that I must quote 
Fisch verbatim (p. 64). “ Eratosthenes was a pupil of Zeno 
and a disciple of Zeno’s older pupil Aristo (a Stoic with Cynic 
leanings) ; he wrote Aristo’s life and, like Aratus his fellow-Stoic 
and fellow-librarian at Alexandria, he put Stoic metaphysics 
into astronomical poetry.” The only piece of truth in this 
sentence is that Ariston is said to have been one, among others, 
of Eratosthenes teachers." Aratus was never librarian at Alex- 
andria; there was no such thing as a fellow-librarian; he is not 
known ever to have been at Alexandria at all; "5 he was at least 
a generation earlier than Eratosthenes; there is no work of 
Eratosthenes, or any among those. falsely attributed to him, 
which “ put Stoic metaphysics into astronomical poetry ” or into 
anything else. There is no evidence that he wrote Ariston’s 
Life; among his works was one called Ariston, of which noth- 
ing is known, but the title shows that it was & dialogue, as most 
scholars have supposed. He was not a pupil of Zeno, though 
Strabo says so for polemical purposes; © the date of his birth is 
known,*! and renders it impossible,? for the date can only be 
from Apollodorus, i.e. Eratosthenes own, while unfounded 
statements that the famous X was & pupil of the famous Y are 
not uncommon ; there is an exact parallel in the impossible story 
which made Chrysippus a pupil of Zeno, and which even in 
antiquity some saw could not be true,?? on the dates. 

: What in reality was Eratosthenes? Certainly neither a Stoic 
nor a Cynic; no one in antiquity ever called him either. Strabo 
rebuked him for, his attitude to the true Stoics, and said that the 
men he honoured were Ariston the heretic and Arcesilas the 


st Athen., VII, 281¢; Suidas, s.v., who adds that his other teachers 
were Lysanias the grammarian and Callimachus. 

58 He used sometimes to be confused with Theocritus’ friend Aratus 
of Cos, now known from inscriptions. 

5 Athen., ib. 

*? Strabo, I, 16. ‘ 

*1 Suidas: Olympiad 126 — 270-3 B.C. Zeno died in 262. 

e See Christ-Schmid^, II, 1, p. 246, n. 5, where this is treated as 
settled. 

D, L, VII, 179; von Arnim, Ohrysippos 14 in P.-W. 
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sceptic, the head of Plato’s Academy; ** but there is nothing to 
show that he followed Ariston’s teaching—his one mention of 
him is to rebuke him for his leaning toward pleasure 9"—and 
what influenced him was undoubtedly not the Cynicism of 
Ariston but the scepticism of Arcesilas. For if he called one 
work Ariston, he called another IHAarovixós ; he could be reckoned 
to the Platonists,? and his nickname “the New Plato” ® is 
pretty conclusive; Wilamowitz was certainly right in summing 
him up as a moderate sceptic.? But philosophy of any kind 
was with him a very secondary matter, and he was not going to 
be forced into the doctrine of any school; % he was really a great 
man of science—with his imperfect means he measured the 
earth’s circumference to within 200 miles of the true figure— 
and no Stoic before Poseidonius ever touched science; the two 
spheres never crossed, and indeed Ariston would have liked to 
abolish physics altogether.7° As a critic, Eratosthenes rebutted 
` the Stoic interpretation of poetry and especially of Homer,” and 
his best-known pupil was the philologist Aristophanes of Byzan- 
iium, who taught Aristarchus. His influential Chronica dis- 
played a large knowledge of history; he could be called a his- 
torian,” and as a historical critic he could display a scepticism 
which is almost modern.” The suggestion (p. 139) that he took 
his ideas of Alexander from a romance like that of Onesicritus 
is impossible; I shall come to his real source presently. 

At last I can turn to the “ Cynic-Stoic tradition ” about Alex- 
ander; for there really was one, though not quite of the kind 
which Fisch envisages. If Cynics, or Stoics, transferred their 
own beliefs to Alexander—if they attempted to mould his figure 


e Strabo, I, 16. SVF, I, 345 — D. L., IV, 40 may mean that other 
Stoics besides Strabo attacked him. 

*5 Athen., VII, 281, c, d. 

eè Stob., Bcl., I, p. 378, 1-7 W.; Susemihl, I, p. 411, h. 105. 

°T Suidas, ib., Seórepor 3) réov IDérwra. 

* Antigonos von Karystos, p. 310. This is what »éor Márvra must 
mean, after Arcesilas. 

** Hoffmann, op. ctt., p. 15 and his citations. Scepticism was not a 
school, in this sense. 

"D. L, VII, 160. 

n Enaack, Eratosthenes in P.-W., col. 276; Christ-Schmidt*, II, 1, p. 
247, 

™ Stephanus, Kupyr7. "5 E. g. Arrian, V, 3, 1-4. 
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after their own image—they must at the least have thought 
pretty well of him; on the contrary, they both thought very 
badly of him indeed. Onesicritus, the imperfect Cynic, may (as 
some believe) have tried to reconcile Alexander the king with 
Cynic ideas by making Alexander a Cynic philosopher; but he 
had no following, and this was not the Cynic view. To Cynics, 
Alexander was a man full of rigos, as comes out clearly in the 
stories they invented in which Diogenes puts him firmly in his 
place; 7° from vios to tyranny was but a step, and in the Cynic 
version of his meeting with the Gymnosophists he is a tyrant 
who threatens the harmless recluses with death.'9 The Stoics 
(I postpone the third century for a moment) took exactly the 
same line; from Diogenes of Seleuceia and the Middle Stoa 
onwards they emphasized his vices and particularly his rides," 
the quality of all others which Zeno. had singled out for con- 
. demnation ;7* and when we come to the Stoics of the Roman 
empire, few things more savage have been written than Seneca’a 
attacks on him as a cruel and insatiable tyrant '? and Lucan’s 
long description of him as the evil star of humanity.? The 
Peripatetics had said that Aristotle had turned out a perfectly 
good pupil, but his fortune (róxņ) had ruined him and made 
him a tyrant; * the Stoics said he was vicious from the start, 
and the fault lay with his paidagogos Leonidas, who ought to 
have knocked his rigos out of him.® Later, the two things, 
ridos and róxņ, were occasionally combined. 


™ The only evidence is the phrase ér 8rhas diXocoQobrra. 

Seo Hoffmann’s analysis, op. oit., p. 13. 

10 Wilcken, op. oit., p. 177, on P. Berlin 13044; he dates it c. 100 B. C. 
or slightly earlier. 

™ Stroux’ illuminating article already cited. I have been very care- 
fully through Fisch’s Appendix IIT (p. 150) and his citations; he does 
not shake Stroux’ position in the least. 

78 SYF, T, 31T'— D.L, VIL, 22. 

1 Especially Æp., 94, 62-3; 119, 7. It has been suggested that 
Beneca’s development of the customary Stoic criticism of Alexander 
may have been due to distrust of Nero's policy: E. M. Sanford, Harvard 
Stud. in Olass. Philol., XLVIII (1937), p. 86. 

8 Pharsalia, X, 20ff. Sidus iniquum gentibus is line 35. 

s Tarn, CAH, VI, 400; Stroux, op. oit., pp. 220 f. But it is common 
ground to everyone. 

33 Stroux, op. ott., pp. 224-6. 

53 Strabo, XV, 686, ebruxíais rerudwpdror. 
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Certainly we have no fragment of the third century Stoics 
which refers to Alexander; but it is not credible that Diogenes 
of Seleuceia should have started the school on a completely new 
view of him a century and a half after his death, and there seems 
to be an important witness for the early third century in Megas- 
thenes. That writer, when in his account of the Brahmans he 
came to rà xarà dow, ascribed to them Stoic views,** which he 
could hardly have done unless he had been a Stoic himself; and 
his version of the meeting of Alexander and the Gymnosophists, 
like the Cynic version, makes Alexander a tyrant who threatens. 
the men with death.’ , 

That is the real “ Cynic-Stoic” Alexander throughout: no 
idealised figure, but a tyrant full of rigos. I need say no more; 
but I want to get the first part ® of Plutarch’s de Alexandri 
Fortuna, which I deferred considering, on to its real basis, and 
that can now be done. It is an attack on both the Peripatetic 
belief in Alexander’s róyņ and the Cynic-Stoic belief in his 
rigos.*™ Plutarch had read widely, if not very critically ; he was 
big enough himself to recognize greatness when he saw it, and 
he had no patience with either the Stoic or the Peripatetic at- 
tacks on Alexander; and the first part of the de Fortuna is no 
rhetorical exercise or work of the study, but was written in a 
white heat of passion 55 by a man testifying to the faith that 
was in him, that Alexander had proved himself a better phi- 

.losopher than the philosophers who maligned him.  Fisch's at- 
tempt, following a theory of Schwartz’, to show that much of 
the work was derived from Onesicritus misconceives its nature; 
its sources were as wide as Plutarch’s reading, and if he quotes 
Zeno or other Stoics it is to refute Stoic calumnies from their 


s Schwartz, Rhein. Mus., XL, p. 239; Susemihl, I, p. 550. 

*5 His version is Arr. VII, 2, 24 = Strabo, XV, 718. In Strabo 
Alexander threatens dwe:Ootyr: xékacw, which means death (dmofaró» ` 
in Strabo; drobarórra, Arr., VII, 2, 4). 

e° The unfinished second part, with its repetitions, has no bearing 
here. What it may be I do not know: conceivably not Plutarch at all. 

*'Stroux, op. oit., p. 232. Tvxn is obvious. For rü$os see 330 A, 
rervóepérgs yuxňs; the references to rpvó/ (insolence) 330 E, 332 A; 
and the assertion (381 A) of Alexander's uerpiórgs, Aristotle’s favourite 
virtue. | 

95 This explains such slips of memory as 'Apaxwelovs for Tedpwolovs in 
328 C, and ZoyBiayij for Apayy:arh in 328 F. 


‘ 
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own teaching: Alexander had already practised what they after- 
wards preached. As to section 5 in particular, on Alexander as a 
bringer of civilisation, which is Fisch’s main standby, most of 
its items are far later than Onesicritus: they relate to things of © 
the Seleucid or Graeco-Bactrian. periods (the section is almost 

exclusively occupied with the Far East) which, like many other 

things, had been attributed back to Alexander; Plutarch, if 

challenged, would doubtless have said, and said truly, that with- 

out him they would not have been. Performances of Euripides 

or Sophocles (328 D) almost certainly,? and Indians worship- 

ping Greek gods (328 C) certainly," are simple facts of the | 
second century B. C.; the teaching of agriculture (328 C) to 

* Arachosians" (it should be Gedrosians) is Hellenistic; * the 

terminus ante quem non of the mysterious reference to the 

Gedrosians acting Greek plays (328 D) is unmistakable; °? and 

the list of the five cities (328 F), taken (not at first hand) from 

the lost historian of the Farther East whom I have called 

“Trogus’ source," can be dated to within a year or two of 87 

B.C. and makes no sense at any other time.95 There is one 

item, that Alexander taught the Hyrcanians marriage (328 C), 

on which I have failed to get any information; it may reflect 

some, real discovery of a tribe that practised group-marriage or 

something of the sort, which Greeks would regard as pro- 

miscuity, and might be from anyone at any period., The story 

that Alexander stopped the Sogdians killing their fathers 

(328 C) might be from Onesicritus, because of his story (fr. 5) 

about the dogs at Bactra; but the two things are not at all the 

same. That Onesicritus represented Alexander as a bringer of 

civilisation is mostly guesswork; °° but, even if he did, it has 

no bearing on the question of Alexander’s universalism. 


** Baotria and India, p. 383 and n. 5. 

99 Tb., p. 380. * f 

* Probably the same statement as that in Pliny, N.H., VI, 95: 
* Alexander forbade the fisheaters to eat fish,” which means that some 
Hellenistic ruler later had tried to establish agriculture along the 
Gedrosian coast; see Bactria and India, pp. 260, 482. One could not 
talk of teaching Arachostans agriculture, though new plants or methods 
might possibly have been introduced later into Seistan. 

3 Tb., p. 94: after Demetrius’ conquest of Sind. 

** Tb., pp. 48-50. ®t Tb., p. 81, n. 9. 

*5Tt rests on the story of the dogs at Bactra. 
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Fisch’s reconstruction, therefore—Cynic “ cosmopolitanism,” 
Alexander the Cynic, Onesicritus creating a Cynic-Stoic tradi- 
tion which reappears in Eratosthenes and nearly every important 
writer we know—vanishes when looked into. I must now turn 
for a moment to his first article, the criticism of my lecture; I 
will be as brief as possible, for, though most of my lecture is 
good evidence, it is not now the most important evidence. I 
shall therefore omit many secondary matters and suppositions 
in that article, not because I agree with them, but because so 
many are unfounded that to go through them would merely be 
tedious. Where I meet criticism that seems sound I shall. 
S&y 80. 

His section C (pp. 77-82) is chiefly an attempt to prove that 
the otketosis doctrine was Stoic and that Theophrastus had 
nothing to do with it; he follows (p. 80) a mistranslation of a 
passage which von Arnim wrongly included under Zeno.** This 
subject I need not consider, for it has been done for me: Dr. 
Fr, Dirlmeier, who is preparing a new collection and edition of 
the fragments of Theophrastus, has since shown at minute 
length that the passages I said were from Theophrastus are his, 
and that the otkeiosis doctrine was his alone and not Stoic, till 
at a much later time the Stoics adopted it.°7 This book deals 
with all the points but one. No one, as I noted before (lecture, 
n. 101) has ever supposed that Theophrastus’ amazing extension 
of the doctrine to all mankind was his own idea; Dirlmeier duly 
notes (p. 72) that love of all mankind was earlier than the 
Stoics, but does not go into Theophrastus’ source beyond men- 
tioning the old (and inadequate) idea that it might be Em- 
pedocles. What I wrote about it stands; but I note in addition 
that one of Alexander's supposed “ plans," which are late Hel- 
lenistic,°® made Alexander refer explicitly to ("Theophrastus") 
oixelwors (a Tare word) and to a evyyevuc; pila of Europe and 


9° SPF, I, 197, rh» 88 olxelwoww doxhy rlderras Sixacootyns ol drò Zijywros, 
which is not “Zeno”; that would be ol wept Zýrwra. 

*™“ Die Oikeiosis-Lehre Theophrasts,” Philol, Supp. Bd. XXX, 1, 
1937; for the supposed Zeno passages, SVP, I, 197, 198, see p. 48. As 
he fortunately did not know my leeture he cannot have been influenced 
by it. i : 

** Diod, XVIII, 4, 2-5; Tarn, J.H.8., XLI (1921), p. 1, and forth- 
coming article on “ Alexander’s plans." 
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Asia,®® which is simply Theophrastus’ extension of the $uMa of 
the family to all mankind; and this means that the writer, who- 
ever he was, believed, as I do, that Theophrastus took his idea 
of the general puta of all men from Alexander. 

The rest of this section deals with Cassander’s circle; beyond 
the attempt to get rid of four closely reasoned pages on the date 
of Euhemerus by an ipse disit (p. 78), all I need notice is the 
description of Alexarchus as “ lunatic” and “comic.” One can- 
not write Macedonian history from Greek gossip. It is not 
“ comic ” that Ouranopolis was the only city on the Greek main- 
land to found a colony in Asia,’ presumably for Alexarchus’ 
(and Cassander’s) brother Pleistarchus, just as the great Ionian 
cities—Magnesia, Ephesus, Miletus—founded colonies for dif- 
ferent kings; ° nor that we either have to believe that Alexar- 
chus was still remembered in Bactria in 165 B. C. or to believe 
in a most peculiar coincidence.?? Of course Alexarchus was not 
quite normal; ° that has nothing to do with it. I think Fisch 
has made one minor point about him;*™ otherwise there is 
nothing in C. 

There is little in section B either, pp. 69-77 (on the line of 


9*9 Tb., XVIII, 4, 4: ewpáror nera'yoryàs . . . Exws ras ueyloras Freipavs 
(Europe and Asia) rais éxvyaulas xal rais olkewscect» els kowhy ópóvouy 
kal curyyenxhy diMa» karaorhon. The émreyaplac refer to the weddings at 
Susa, and koir) dudvora to the ópóroia kal kot»w»la of the prayer at Opis 
(infra); the rest is Theophrastus. Neither Wilcken (Berlin SB., 1937, 
p. 202) nor Berve (Klio, XXXI, p. 166) has noticed the reference to 
Theophrastus. f 

100 Ouranopolis in Pamphylia, Ptolemy, V, b, 6; obviously during 
Pleistarchus’ rule. 

101 Evidence in Baotria and India, p. 6. 

103 7b., p. 210; cf. p. 92. 

19  Q, Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus, 1933, pp. 14, 76, 
argued that he,suffered from schizophrenia. This disease has recently 
been pleaded in an English Court of law; but the medical. evidence 
adduced went to prove a mentality which is not in point for Alexarchus. 

304 He may be right (p. 78) in saying that my suggestion that Alex- 
archus might be a possible source for Zeno’s Eros was “ unhappy.” 
There are many alternatives, like Plato’s 'Epós dikarOpwréraros (Symp., 
189'O), which I also suggested; or Aristotle’s Firat Cause, xivet os 
épóueror; or better perhaps Pherekydes (Diels, Vorsoor., 71 B. 2 and 3) 
where Zeus transforms himself into Eros to assure the unity of the 
world. Or Zeno might even have thought of it for himself. 
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kingship) ; but I must just look at his three chief points, which 
are (1) that the Stoic tradition was monarchic from the first, 
and therefore I was wrong in separating the king from the 
Stoa; (2) that I was wrong in saying that Stoic literature never 
says it was anyone’s business to promote Homonoia; and (8) that 


Diotogenes and Pseudo-Ecphantus were Stoics, and cannot be ~ 


confidently dated. 
(1) The idea that early Stoics regarded kingship as the ideal 
form of government was started by Professor Kaerst in 1898;1°° 


‘chiefly on the strength of the friendship between Zeno and. 


Antigonus Gonatas, though he also cited some passages from 
Roman imperial times (p. 66, n. 1) which are not evidence for 
the early Stoa. But the acts of individual Stoics are not evi- 
dence for Stoic theory; you can be the personal friend of a man 
with whose politics you disagree, and the friendship of Zeno and 
Antigonus was a matter of personal liking and of ethics, i. e. the 
philosophy of conduct, not of political theories. Kaerst re- 
peated his belief in his history, °° and gave three references, 
which I have verified afresh ; they do not bear on the matter, for 
or against. The belief has been widely quoted (as I did myself, 
long ago), solely on Kaerst’s authority; there is no evidence, 
and in face of Zeno’s own teaching +°" how could there be? My 
note 51 to my lecture, which deals with the subject, is quite cor- 
rect; but in view of Fisch’s note on p. 70 I will give two third 
century quotations on kingship. Sphaerus (SVF, I, 625) said 
that Ptolemy IV was not a king; being taken to task, he said 
“ Very well; being what he is (i.e. a worthless creature) he is a 
king." Contempt for kingship cannot go further. Chrysip- 


195 J. Kaerst, Studien eur Entwicklung und theoretischen Begründung 
der Monarohie in Altertum, p. 67, the relations of Zeno, Sphaerus, and 
Persaeus with kings. His quotation here from Stobaeus (cf. Suidas, 
Baciela Y) which he calls Stoic, is from one of those unknown treatises 
wept Baoidelas which every school wrote. For a recent reconstruction, 
in Kaerst’s sense, of what Sphaerus might have been doing at Cleo- 
menes’ court see F. Ollier, Rev. E. G., XLIX (1936), p. 536. Pretty, 
well all we know is his connection with education. 

199 Gesch, des Hellenismus*, II, p. 308 and n. 1. 

19 That the czovOaios ore Biáte: obre deowdtec, SVF, 1, 216. 

108 An exact modern parallel for Sphaerus’ “apology” is the famous 
“bones to a bear” story in Mr. Midshipman Basy. 
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pus *° said that if the wise man wanted to make money (a thing 
which the Stoic co¢ds in Stoic eyes had no business to want) the 
three best ways were, to go to a king, to sponge on his friends, or 
to prostitute his wisdom ; 1° he said elsewhere that the wise man 
would willingly go to a king for the money he would make". 
(a thing Chrysippus himself refused to do). Plutarch missed 
the savage sarcasm of this, and was puzzled as to why Chrysip- 
pus should have said it when he had so often said that the wise 
man did not need money."? Of course it was all explained away 
later," as other inconvenient sayings in other religions have 
been. Fisch’s sole argument for his view is that “there is no 
evidence that any early Stoic favoured anything but kingship ” 
(p. 70, n. 6), which needs no comment; he has no evidence that 
they did favour it. What they did do was to regard earthly con- 
stitutions as of value solely in so far as, and in proportion as, 
they might in their eyes approximate to that Divine Reason 
which was King of the universe; hence at different periods, in 
the changing circumstances of the world, they gave their prefer- 
ence to different forms of government, as for example when they 
changed over from the Roman oligarchy to Roman emperors. 


:(2) He cites two passages to show that the Stoics thought it 
was people's business to promote Homonoia; neither, when read, 
bears on the matter at all. Chrysippus ™* said that everything 
in the universe comes into being for the sake of something else, 
as the scabbard for the sword, ete., and man is born for the sake 
of contemplating and imitating the universe. Poseidonius *** 
said that the end (réAos) of man was to contemplate the truth 


109 SY FP, TIT, 693 = Plut., Mor., 1043 B-E. 

X9 ry drò coQurelas, a word invariably used in a bad sense, which 
therefore gives the meaning of the whole saying; cf. Plut., Mor., 1047 F, 
where Chrysippus classes together going to a king to make money and 
copiorater èT dgyvplo. 

11 SV P, TIT, 691 = Plut, Mor., 1043 B-E. In D. L., VII, 189 he calls 
getting a living from a king a ludicrous method (xarayéAacros). 

us Mor., ib. 

us Stob., Bol., IT, VII, 11 m., p. 109 W. 

444 Cicero, de nat. deorum, II, 14, 37; I give the context, 

115 Clem., Strom., II, 21 [129, 4]; I quote from O. Stihlin’s edition, 
1906. Poseidonius thought the réAos was rò [i» OewpoU»ra rà» T» Shor 
dMjÜeiap kal rátu, kal cvykarauckeválorra abróy (MS abrir) xarà rò 
duvaréy, karà pnddy dryduevoy td ToU ddd-you uépovs THs Yuxiis. 
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of the universe and its arrangement, and to bring himself into 
conformity with it as far as possible and not to be led astray by 
the irrational part of the soul. Fisch (p. 71), adopting a MS 
reading airjy, translates “ doing one’s best to help establish it”; 
but it has been universally seen that atrjv must be altered to 
avróv, because it makes no sense with what follows: as the clause 
beginning xarà Sev relates to the man himself, the preceding 
clause beginning ovyxaracxexdfovra must do the same, or we get 
nonsense. | 

(8) There.is no possibility of Diotogenes and Pseudo-Eocphan- 
tus being Stoics, because they wrote in a Doric dialect. There 
is no reason to doubt Stobaeus that they were Pythagoreans. 
‘Professor Goodenough did great service in bringing these frag- 
ments of lost treatises wept facias into the daylight, and as 
such I quoted them; with Fisch’s long attack on his views I am 
not concerned. My dating of Diotogenes, which Fisch of course 
had to reject, can hardly be wrong, not merely from the striking 
parallels in language I gave, which he does not notice, but be- 
cause of the strange fact that no one, not even legend, took any 
further notice of Demetrius the Besieger once the generation 
which had known him was dead. 

The rest of section B calls for little remark. He has not 
shown that my view of Iambulus is wrong; he cannot know—no 
one can—that in the Pergamene revolution it was Blossius who 
brought in Iambulus, though he builds on this (pp. 74 f.) ; and 
I fear I have not seen the reason for bringing in Seneca’s de 
Clementia (p. 77), which deals with the purely non-Stoic con- 
cept that the king was the soul of the state and is a nauseous 
piece of flattery of Nero. 

Part of section A (pp. 64-9)—Zeno's Politeia—is on a dif- 
ferent footing. I had missed the real point, and was open to 
damaging criticism; some parts of Fisch’s pp. 6%, 68 are justi- 
fied, but he did not see the real point either, so I must do my 
own criticism of myself. I wrote in the common belief that 
Zeno’s Politeia and Zeno’s World-state were the same thing," 
and so dragged the World-state down to the level of the Politeia ; 
T am now satisfied that they were totally different things. Zeno’s 


=e Professor Nock called my attention to the importance of this. 
47 Based on Plutarch, de Alesandri Fortuna, 329 A. 
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Politeia was a strictly limited state, like Aristotle’s; he took as 
its basis (iméeow) Lycurgus’ Sparta,* the most limited state 
the Greek world knew; you could go abroad from his state,"? 
which implies other states or countries beside it; there was com- 
munity of women, and each citizen was to love all the children 
as though he were their father, '*? which implies a quite small 
community ; and, as I said, only the worthy, & small class, were 
citizens; t the unworthy were like the Helots at Sparta, and 
Zeno said,?* “If the unworthy speak against the worthy, shall 
he not suffer for it?”  Helots again. No wonder later Stoica 
disliked the Politeia, and said that Zeno had not always been 
Zeno.?* What Plutarch describes in his famous passage 4* is 
Zeno’s later World-state, though apparently he calls it the 
Politeia; it may be a slip of memory, but it seems much more 
probable that he is using the word here loosely for “state” and 
not in the sense of Zeno’s early book the Politeta;**® for the 
World-state had no fixed name, and Plutarch might just as well 
have called it a roMrela as Chrysippus +° and Areius Didymus **" 
called it a ovornjua and Cicero a “ city.” 138 

It follows that the argument on pp. 15 (135) f. of my lec- 
ture is not valid against the thesis, maintained by Fisch and 
many others, that Alexander’s universalism was merely attri- 
buted to him from the later universalism of the Stoics (though 
my other two lines of reasoning are valid and sufficiently con- 


18 SYF, I, 261 = Plut., Lycurgus, XXXI. 

19 SY P, T, 268 = D. L., VII, 133, dwodnulas Írexe», the ordinary word 
for going outside the bounds of your own state. 

1: AVF, T, 209 = D. L., VII, 131. . : 

1 SYF, I, 222 — D. L, VII, 33. Fisch, p. 69, saya that no .dis- 
franchisement (of the unworthy) is implied. But the Greek is plain 
enough. Xaerst, Eniwioklung, p. 73, took it as I do. 

133 AFF, I, 228, oùx oludterac; Fisch, p. 69, translates this: “If the 
Incompetent dispute with the Competent, he will come off badly, won't 
he?” No such meaning of olpótera: is known (see the new Liddell and 
Scott); and-daidos is hardly “ incompetent.” 

3:93 Philodemus in Crónert, op. oit., cols. XV f., pp. 55 ff. Zdárer yap 
ovx fj» del is col. XV, 1. 15. 

194 De Alexandri Fortuna, 329 A. 

185 He would not have called this Politeia 4 avuafoudry. 

48° SVF, IL, 528. 

151 SV P, OI, 527 = Btob., EcL, I, p. 184, 8 W. 

138 Ne leg., I, 7, 23; de nat. deorum, II, 62 (154). 
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clusive) ; but it is not very important, for the proof that Alex- 
ander was the first to think of it depends now on something 
different. So I can return to my four passages; but before con- 
sidering the first three, which now all stand together, I had 
better notice the criticisms of my view of the fourth? which 
stands alone. Alexander is supposed to have said: “ God is the 
common father of all men, but he makes the best ones peculiarly 
his own,” i&(ovs éavro?; and I said that the “adoption of the 
best" was not Stoic, but unique. Fisch’s argument (p. 65) for 
the second clause being Stoic is that Diogenes is reputed to have 
said that the wise were dear to the gods, which does not meet 
lB(ovs, and Aetius’ statement that Heracles, the Dioscuri, and ` 
Dionysus were raised to the gods for benefitting mankind,!*° 
which does not satisfy the meaning» these were all sons of Zeus 
xara pow, and you cannot make your own sons your own. Pro- 
fessor Wilcken has also dealt with this passage; °t he of course 
refers the second clause to Alexander’s adoption by Ammon, as 
Plutarch practically does and I did (I think now I would say : 
adoption and counselling) ;!5? but as to the first clause, while he 
does not deny that Alexander said it, he takes the view that it 
does not matter if he did, for it is a mere commonplace which 
proves nothing: every Greek had known it since Homer’s marhp 
dvSpuv re Ücay Te. I wish they had. Homers phrase is only a 
phrase for “head of the world” or something of the sort; there 
are gods in Homer whom Zeus neither fathered nor created, to- 
gether with their human descendants (e.g. Poseidon's). Every 
Greek had known Homer’s phrase for centuries without deduc- 
ing from it Alexander's idea, and all that can be said is that it 
may have been one among other things which may have “ pre- 
pared ” Alexander’s mind; *** few great ideas fall from the blue 


1° Plut., Alez. XXVII, és sárro» pay Syra kowü» drOpiray wardpa rip 
. Gaby, lõlous 88 morovueror éavroU robs dplarovs. ^ 

130 SVP, II, 1009. Aetius only gives it as one of the ways in which 
man may acquire knowledge of the divine. 

181“ Die letzten Pläne Alexanders des Grossen," Berl. SB., 1937, p. 
109. 

773 Arrian, VI, 18, 4 (twice). 

18 E. g. some of the things given by Max Mühl, Die antike Mensoh- 
hettsidee, 1928, pp. 3:12, on which see my lecture, n. 6. I may men- 
tion here that, as to Plato, Protagoras, 337 c in that note, Fisch (p. 
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without some preparation, but the genius is the rnan, who tran- 
scends the partial anticipations and seizes the idea, and in this 
case that man was Alexander. It is possible that we possess a 
very early reference to, and therefore confirmation of, this say- 
ing of Alexander’s: Megasthenes, in his version of the meeting 
between Alexander and the gymnosophists, makes the Indian 
Dandamis say to him * If you are son of Zeus, so am I”; !** and 
it does not appear what else Megasthenes could have had in 
mind, for this is much earlier than the earliest Stoic enuncia- 
tion of the fatherhood of God by Cleanthes +% and Aratus of 
Boli.!5e 

I ean now come to my first three passages, and I start with 
ihe sentence in the passage from Eratosthenes?" (my second 
passage) in which he says that Alexander believed that he had 
& mission from the deity to be the harmoniser and reconciler of 
ihe world, mixing men's lives and customs and marriages as in 
a loving cup.!? Where did Eratosthenes get his extraordinary 
phrase “reconciler of the world? and his extraordinary meta- 
phor of the loving cup, to which there seems no parallel in Greek 
literature? . I should have seen long ago that his loving cup, 


143, n. 25) is right in fact in saying that my phrase “ Athenian ” 
citizens was wrong; the context, shows that it should have been 
“Greek,” the sense being the same in either case. His deduction I may 
omit. On the much discussed question of Antiphon see now especially 
J. Mewaldt in Genethliakon W. Sohmid, 1929, p. 69, who (pp. 81-3) 
decides against his duéyoa having anything to do with a Gemeinschafta- 
gefühl of all mankind. 

184 Arr., VII, 2, 3. 155 Hymn to Zeus, 1. 4. 155 Phainomena, l. 5. 

187 Paraphrase of the whole passage in my lecture, p. 7 (127) and 
see n. 25. Part of the passage is in Strabo, I, 00, from the words ér? 
rési to ebepyereiy; whether what follows, from Sowep &’ &AXo to the end 
of book I, be also taken from Eratosthenes, as Schwartz thought (Rhein. 
Mus., XL, p. 253) or be Strabo’s own, as Bernhardy, Bernays, and 
Hoffmann thought (Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 16) is not material here. The 
remainder of the passage is in $ 6 of Plutarch, de Alewandri Fortuna, 
from o) yàp ós 'ApvroréAgs (320 B) to the end. Fisch (p. 139) would 
follow Schwartz in also giving what precedes, from, xal uj» to wdperxer, © 
to Eratosthenes. It is immaterial to my argument, but it must in fact 
be Plutarch’s own, from the antithesis of Aéyos and ëpyor (328 B); for 
that is the keynote running through the whole of the de Fortuna. 

189 xoiwds Freee Oed0er ápuooris kal Baddraxrds TO» Srwr voulfwr, . . . 
owep à» xpariipe pornol plas robs Blous kal rà Oy kal robs "yápovs xal 
ras alras. 


t 
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Kpatyp pàorņoios, is the krater of the scene at Opis? and that 
that is what he is speaking of; and I must now go through that 
scene (my first passage) very carefully. 

Alexander gave a banquet to 9,000 people, which ended in 
them all making a libation together, followed by his prayer. 
That Arrian’s narrative comes from Ptolemy is certain; '*? but 
there may of course have been other accounts also, and it is 
likely that, if Alexander gave a banquet to 9,000 men, as the 
prelude to a solemn religious act in which all participated and 
of which the culminating point was his prayer, that prayer 
would have contained more than the twelve words we have, 
though we cannot go behind what Arrian gives. At Alexander’s 
own table sat “ Macedonians,” “ Persians,” some Greek seers, 
some Magi, and those representatives of “the other peoples? 
who, through being distinguished for this or that, were ranked 
highest in dignity; what proportion of the 9,000 were at his own 
table cannot be said, but it was anyhow a large number, for 
among them were the most prominent men from every race in 
the empire. Al those at his table (oi dud’ abróv) drew wine 
from a krater on his table for the libation, which was led by the 
Greek seers and the Magi. Arrian says the whole 9,000 made 
one libation, i. e. together at the sound of the trumpet.* They 
cannot all have drawn from the one krater; but, even so, that 
krater must have been enormous, as all those at Alexander’s 
table drew from it, and & thing which would certainly have re- 
mained in the mind of any eye-witness of the scene was that 


18° Arr., VIT, 11, 8 and 9. What Alexander prayed for was rd re Ada 
dyad xal dudvoray kal xowwrlas ris dpxis Maxedéor kal Ilepvais. I take 
` mà KAXa d'ya6à to be only a formula covering things like bylea and 
cowrnpla; I have not gone into it, but cf. the ritual prayer in Diod., I, 70, 
5 for rý» ra iylacay kal TÍXXa drya6à márra. ` 

^^ E. Kornemann, Die Alewandergesohichte des Königs Ptolemaios I, 
1936, p. 164, cf. p. 219 (excluding of course the speech to the mutineers). 
It cannot be separated from the account of the wedding at Susa (cf. 
Eratosthenes’ reference to yáuovs in the loving cup, de Alewandri For- 
tuna, 329 C, and the use by Plutarch of $«Xorgeíor in respect of the 
weddings, ib., 329 E) and it is certain from the nomenclature that the 
account of the weddings in Arrian is from Ptolemy, as the brides’ names 
and the pairings are correctly given: mistakes came in soon enough. 

141 For the Macedonian, and Alexander’s, custom of giving the signal 
by trumpet see Tarn, J. H. 8., XLVIII (1928), pp. 210 f. 
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great krater on Alexander’s table and representatives of all the 
peoples of the empire drawing from it; notionally, they were all 
mixed in that krater as a private man’s guests were, notionally, 
mixed in a loving cup.i4? 

As Eratosthenes applies his metaphor of the loving cup to his 
phrase “ reconciler of the world,” that phrase must relate to the 
scene at Opis also, and it shows that when Alexander prayed for 
homonoia and xowevía ris ápyxs he was including all the peoples 
present, i.e. all the peoples of his empire together with the 
Greeks. Professor Kolbe in 1936 ** pointed out that the prayer 
must have included all the peoples of the empire, but he did not 
prove his view, beyond citing those satraps of Alexander's who 
were Asiatics but not Persians; Wilcken has since flatly con- 
tradicted him,'** on the ground that the prayer only mentions 
Macedonians and Persians; he himself would reduce the whole 
thing to an arrangement for the protection of Asia while Alex- 
ander was conquering the West. Eratosthenes is decisive that 
Kolbe was right; but in fact analysis alone would show that 
more than Macedonians and Persians were included. For the 
libations weré led by the Greek seers and the Magi, neither of 
whom therefore could have been omitted from the prayer. But 
the distinction between Greeks and Macedonians at that time 
was a sharp one, and Arrian is always careful to distinguish 
them; and, on the other side, the Magi would be Medes, neither - 
could Alexander have omitted his wife’s Bactrian kinsmen, 
whom he had actually taken so much trouble to reconcile, even 
to marrying into their class. At the least, therefore, “ Mace- 
donians " must include Greeks, and “ Persians” other Iranians, 
This has been obscured by translating xowwvlay zis àpx5s as 
“partnership in the rule (of the empire)"— I fear I have done 
it myself; +46 Eratosthenes shows that it must be “ partnership 
in the empire ”-or “the realm,” and the Plutarch passage next 
to be considered will bear this out. 


143 On the loving cup see my lecture, n. 27. 
, He W. Kolbe, Die Weltreiohsidee Alewanders des Grossen, 1936, p. 18. 

146 Berlin SB., 1937, 10 [199], n. 6. Followed by H. Berve, Klo, 
XXXI, pp. 135, 161. Berve’s note on the Eratosthenes passage (p. 161, 
n. 1) has no point once Eratosthenes' source is known. 

us I gave it however correctly in Hellenistic Civilisation’, p. 73, & 
“joint commonwealth.” 
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I bave no doubt that the actual prayer was longer. Ptolemy 
tried to give facts, and the prayer was a fact, but by the time he 
wrote he had long parted company with Alexander’s ideas, and 
he would hardly be concerned to expatiate too much on a prayer 
whose sentiments were the condemnation of his own methods of 
rule. But I cannot go behind the words we have; and as, though 
the prayer included everyone, our version only names Mace- 
donians and Persians, they must be taken as typical, the two peo- 
ples who had been the protagonists in the war; and what Alex- 
ander was praying for was the reconciliation of the whole of the 
two sides in the great struggle and the partnership in his empire 
of all the peoples it included—a joint commonwealth in which 
all those peoples were to be partners rather than mere subjects. 
The revolutionary nature of such an unheard-of idea needs no 
emphasising. 

It is now evident that my third passage, from Plutarch’s de 
Alezandri Fortuna, is also taken from, and refers to, the scene 
at Opis, Alexander’s intention, it says, was to bring about for 
all men homonoia, peace, and xewevía mpds ddA7jAovs—partner- 
ship, or communion, with one another; the first and third ex- 
pressions are the words of the prayer, while “peace” follows 
from homonoia, and xowwvla wpds dJjAovs shows that the xowevía 
- Tis åpxīs of the prayer does mean partnership in the realm and 
not partnership in rule. Whether this passage is Plutarch him- 
self or Plutarch again quoting Eratosthenes I do not know. 
But in my lecture I had combined with it another passage," 
which I now think ought not to come in; it is only Plutarch’s 
own deduction from what he knew. Certainly pads moMreias 
might represent the xovwvla Ts ápyzs of the prayer, and that 
might be said to entail a Sjpov; but dvs tmjxoa Aóyov is, new, 
and I am not very sure what it means, for Aóyos never seems 
actually to mean “law”; perhaps “subject to-one principle.” 
This passage therefore is not now part of my demonstration.!4? 


4° 330 E, wae dyOpwros dudvoay kal elphrny kal Kowrwrlay mpòs dAMjAovs 
mapacKevdoa: dtarxonOdrra. 

MY De Alewandri Fortuna, 330 D, dyós ùmhxoa Adyou rà drl yis xal juás 
woktrelas, Eva Siuoy drÜpuwovs Ewayras dwrodijrvat BovAóuevos. 

14 There may be some justification for Fisch (pp. 66-7) connecting 
this passage (but not the other) with the “ world-conquest"' idea, by 
Plutarch’s time a commonplace. 

n 
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There is one further point. The prayer as we have it in- 
cludes only the peoples of the empire and of the Greek world; 
but in Eratosthenes!*? Alexander’s intention extends to “the 
world” and in Plutarch to “all men.” This need not imply 
any contradiction, for the phrase “all men” had often been 
used in a more limited sense,'5? and there is at least one instance 
in a historian of the phrase rà Aa, “ the world,” meaning Alex- 
ander’s empire; "t! modern men use the words “the world” 
loosely enough, even to calling the Roman empire a “ world- 
state.” 5? The only question would be whether Eratosthenes 
and Plutarch, who had more information than we have, knew of 
a version of the scene at Opis in which Alexander explicitly in- 
cluded all men in his prayer for homonoia. I shall not speculate 
on this; but it is clear that, in the prayer as we have it, homonoia 
might stand alone as a general conception and not be conditioned 
by Maxedéot xai llepga:zs. It may not be very material; for, on 
the one hand, Alexander’s statement that all men were sons of 
one Father, and the ideas of human brotherhood with which he 
inspired Theophrastus and the Stoics, sufficiently indicate his 
own thoughts; and, on the other, the inclusion of the Greeks 
shows that the prayer was not confined to his empire. 

Of my four passages, then, the first three all relate to Alex- 
ander’s prayer at Opis. I said in my lecture that I could not 
prove Alexander’s universalism and that I claimed no more than 
a strong presumption in its favour; it is now, as I see it, cer- , 
tain. It antedates Stoicism—that is, the opening by Zeno of his 
school—by just 23 years. 

I must mention in conclusion that there is now a totally dif- 
ferent matter, which, as I see it, is no less important than 


149 Fisch (ib.) connects the Eratosthenes passage also with the 
* world-conquest ” idea, and says I omitted this. There was nothing to 
omit; there is nething about it in the Eratosthenes passage anywhere. 
On the “world-kingdom” see further my forthcoming article on 
“ Alexander’s plans.” 

19 Instances in my lecture, n. 13, of it meaning all Greeks. 

151 Diod., XVIII, 50, 2; the context makes it certain. 

18! Kolbe, op. cit., p. 18 calls the scene at Opis the birth of the idea 
of a universal Weliverbrüderung; and V. Ehrenberg, Alewander and 
the Greeks, 1938, pp. 39, 61, 83, calls Alexander’s actual realm the 
“empire of the world.” It has often been called a Weltreioh; I do not 
know if this was the word in the unpublished German original. 
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In continuation of the study of durative and aoristic tenses 
which was begun in the fifty-fourth volume of this Journal, & 
rapid survey was made of the speeches of the orator Lysias for 
the purpose of finding passages that have as variant readings an 
` aorist and a durative tense of the same verb, whether one of 
the two variants is a critic’s conjecture or both are in the 
manuscripts. The ultimate purpose was to reéxamine the rival 
claims of the two tenses in these passages in order to get the 
better text in each case. l 

The result of the study was in most cases to confirm the 
reading of the manuscripts as over against the conjectures of 
textual critics. It became apparent too that, when so-called 
emendations of the text were made in this group of words, it 
was usually the durative tense that was “emended” to the 
aorist rather than the reverse. Sometimes the examination of 
& passage showed that either the durative tense or the aorist 
made good sense, fitted the context, and yielded an acceptable 
translation ; in these cases the reading that has the better manu- 
script support should be adopted. The position taken in this 
paper is distinctly opposed to the attitude of those critics who 
seem to be more concerned to emend the text than to defend 
the reading of the manuscripts. 

Cobet? changed seven of the nineteen durative forms of 
meÜoga, in Lysias to the aorist in the belief that the scribes 
by a sort of conspiracy deliberately altered forms in wð- to 
corresponding forms in we§-. Four of the seven occur in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, the remaining three are 
occurrences of the participle wefdueor, which in two instances 
has a conditional force. A careful study of the tense of refOopat 
in the seven passages shows that in all of them it expresses 
continuance, for, while obedience may at times be thought of as 
a simple act, it is perfectly natural at other times to regard it 
as a continued act of compliance with the advice, request, 
directions, or commands of another. 

The fame of the great Dutch critic led some of the editors, 
notably Hude, to adopt these conjectures which substituted the 


1Nov. Leot., p. 410. 
Ti 
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aorist for durative forms. Some support for Cobet’s point of 
view may be found in the fact that some or all of the manuscripts 
of Aristophanes give forms in rað- in eleven passages ? in which 
the aorist in mð- is required by the metre; yet in other places? 
the metre makes it necessary to use the durative forms in w«f-. 
It must be noted, in particular, that the second aorist middle 
form érdunv is epic and poetic, even though it does occur in 
an Attic inscription,* a decree of about 380 B. C. In the course 
of time it gave way to éreofqv " which to some extent agrees 
with it in meaning. 

Of the seven passages in Lysias that Cobet changed, three 
have the form éày ¿pol meíügo0e, “if you will give obedience to 
me," “if you will allow my reasoning to weigh with you,” ° 
“if you will follow my advice.” They are XVIII, 20, XXXIV, 
4 and D. elOyofe, the manuscript-reading here,’ is supported 
by the following passages in which the forms in með- are required 
by the metre: 


Hom., Il., IL, 864: et 8€ xev ds Epéys kal ror wetOwvrar " Axaiol. 

Eur., Hec., 899: ovx, qv ye mely rotor a09 codwrépors. - 

Ar., Vesp, 568: x&v py rotros dvarebdperba, rà maddpr’ etfs 
&yéAxe. 


The familiar formula dày épol me(Óp, or a variation of it such 
as we have in the Lysias passages, occurs in Ar., Ran., 1134, 1229, 
Th., 1167, Eccl 209, 239, Av., 1086; Plat, Protag., 325d, 
Euthyd., 8042, Rep., IV, 420e, Legg., 888c; Isocr., XI, 49, XV, 
137; Dem. XXIII, 116. In these places the form in raé-, 
besides being in the manuscripts, is found in the best editors, 
if not, as in some cases, in all of them. The only occurrences 
of this expression in which the short form mð- is required by 
the metre are Ar., Eq., 962; Soph., El., 938, Trach., 570, O. T., 
321, and here, it must be observed, wif) in every instance is 


3 Nub., 87 bis, 862, 1083, Vesp., 749, 761, 1027, Av., 164 bis, 1011, 
Ran., 1376. 

® Hg., 1051, Vesp., 117, 278, 568, 746, Av., 5, T, Lys., 484, Hool., 772. 

* Q. I. A., II, 38, 14 (— I. G., I, 29, 14). 

£ Cf. Kühner-Blass, Ausführ. Gram. d. griech. Bpr., II, 511; Ruther- 
ford, New Phryn., p. 217. 

* From Jebb, Soph., Eleotr., 1016. 

-TIn Lys., XXXIV, 4 the MSS have both reup- and si-. 
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found at the end of the line as a verse-close. When Lysias 
wanted to employ the aorist in this phrase, it was the passive, 
not the middle, that he preferred to use, e.g., XXI, 12 and 
XXVIII, 16: àv épol meobyre, “ if I succeed in persuading you.” - 
Cf. Eur., I. A., 1240. 

One of the passages in Lysias that Cobet changed is an unreal 
conditional in XIII, 53: xatrox el éxelvors émelÜov? xai 7OéAnoas 
éxrdctoat per’ èxeivwy, “and yet if you had been disposed (or 
ready) to take their advice and had been willing to sail away 
with them." The so-called “ conative ” force of the imperfect ? 
which includes such meahings as “ wanted to,” “ was willing to,” 
“was ready to,” “was for taking,” gives to the verb «eífeofa 
here approximately the same meaning that #éAnoas adds to 
exrieioat. This reading ére(fov gets confirmation from Dem., 
XIX, 162: xai pay ore TÓv Blurrov & “EAAnordyro xareddBopey 
dy, el ris dreiferd 1° pot kal Tà wpooreraypéy' ip’ ou&v roie karà, TÀ 
Yndlopata, kíXe ToUs éxe mapóvras pdprupas, and §173: xaírot 
kal rad’ dy azavr’ dxodovOws roírow érérpakro, el Tis émelÜeró 7° pou 

Three occurrences of the participle meðópevo, changed by 
Cobet to mOdépevcr, remain to be considered. The conditional 
force of two of them makes them akin in meaning to the éàv 
éuol wreiOyobe group quoted above. These two passages are: 


(a) Lys. XXVI, 14: 4 wrebdpevor was dy oleobe Su Axa; 
“or, if you should yield obedience to him, if you should act in 
accordance with his wishes, what blame do you suppose you 
would incur?” (mebópevoi — el aeiBoibe.) 

(b) Lys, XX VI, 21: tpérepoy 8) &pyov davív . . . oxdpacbat 
morépo dy mabópevor . . . dpewvov BovAeícaw 0e, “ consider whether 
you would come to a better decision by doing his bidding or mine, 
by following obediently his advice or mine."  (me8ópevot == el 
mele.) In these two passages, as in those that have éà» 
nelOnobe, the durative present implies continued obedience. 

The remaining example of the present participle of me@opa 
that Cobet changed to the aorist is Lys., XXV, 27: dore oix 
d&oy rovros wodkAdxis xppoGat avuBoóAois, ols o088 drag edvoiréAnoe 


2 Here Rauchenstein, Gebauer, Scheibe, and Hude follow Cobet in 
changing to émíov. 

? Hultach’s imperfect of evolution. 

39 érelGero of the MSS is read by Blass and Fuhr here. 
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reopévors, “so that it is not worth while to use these men often 
as advisers since their advice was not once profitable to you, 
however often you followed it." ‘The present participle here 
expresses repetition as well as continuance. 

The durative force of meifónevot when it occurs elsewhere in 
Lysias ™ is not challenged. For the aorist a yn it 
was required, Lysias used weoOels.# 

There can be little doubt that Cobet was at fault i in changing 
mel- forms to corresponding forms in mð- in the seven passages 
considered above. The durative tense is the reading of the 
manuscripts, it fits the context in every instance, its use can be 
paralleled in Lysias or elsewhere, and so the form was mani- 
festly written by Lysias. 

Hude outdoes Cobet in I, 50. Here all the MSS except the 
Laurentian and all the editors including Cobet read the im- 
perfect éxefónsy, “I lived in obedience to the laws of the city.” 
Hude alone reads èrĝóunyv. 


We turn now to another group of passages which may be 
considered together because they have the same syntactical con- 
struction. This construction is the use of the aorist or present 
infinitive after a verb of saying or thinking where the future 
infinitive is expected. When the MSS have the aorist or present 
instead of the future, the editors are called upon to decide 
whether to retain the reading of the manuscripts or to alter 
the text? Usually they change to the future, sometimes they 
add dy or more rarely Sety or xpjva. Madvig and Stahl!* stand 
out prominently among those who change the text. Yet the 
, examples of the aorist, in particular, that are found in the litera- 
. ture are too numerous to be passed over lightly. It is f&miliar 
in Homer '* where it is found usually in positive rather than 
negative sentences, it occurs in drama 1° also, and is fairly 


1 VI, 33, XXI, 20, XXII, 10, (Plat., Phaedr., 2332). 

13 II, 61, VII, 39, IX, 2, XIII, 10, 53, 61, XVIII, 19, XX, 16, XXII, 
3, XXIII, 6, frgg. I, 2, CXVIII, CXIX (Thalheim). 

18 Bee Classen-Steup on Thuc., II, 3, 2, Anhang. 

1 Quaest. Gram. ad Thuo. Pertin., pp. 1 ff. 

15 After nui in IL, III, 28, 366, Od., IX, 400, XX, 121; after ddéoxw 
Od., XXII, 35; after elroy Il, XIU, 666-7; after vodw IL, XXII, 236; 
and after ¢poréw Il., III, 98. 

10 Aesch., Septem, 429; Eur., I. A., 462; Ar., Nub., 35, 1141. 
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common in prose." The present infinitive too is found in 
prose.? The use of the present infinitive is made easier by 
reason of the possibility of interpreting the durative present 
as having something of the force of u£AXav and the future infini- 
tive. Such an interpretation is appropriate in the case of Xen., 
Hell., V, 1, 15, Anab., IV, 2, 4, Cyr., ILI, 2, 207° De Re Equestr., 
IX, 7; Thuc., I, 127, 1, IV, 127, 1, whereas the entrance of the 
will in ob pnu “ refuse ” makes one regard Hdt., VI, 99; Xen., 
Hell, I, 6, 8, Anab., I, 8, 7, IV, 5, 15, as examples of the 
iimeless object infinitive. 

After verbs which imply a future action like ópoAoyéo, “ agree,” 
* promise," and vimwxvéoua, “promise,” the aorist or present 
infinilive is used *? as well as the future infinitive, because the 
meaning of the main verb shows plainly that the action of the 
infinitive takes place in the future, and so no. further indication 
of future time is needed. So in English one may either employ 
ihe form of indirect discourse, “he promised that he would do 
this,” or use the timeless object infinitive, “he promised to do 
this.” And similarly one may say “he thought that he would 
do it,” or “he thought to do it,” the word “thought” in the 
latter sentence being used in the sense of “ purposed,” “ in- 
tended,” * meant." This then is the counterpart in English 
of Greek verbs of thinking which, though usually followed by 
indirect discourse, sometimes take after them a timeless object 
infinitive in the aorist or present; and yet in translating these 
verbs of thinking when they are followed by such an object 
infinitive one finds that the English word “ expect" in the sense 
of “think” usually gives a more satisfactory rendering because 
it has less of the element of will and' yet retains the notion of 
futurity. 

After nal in Thuc, V, 22, 1; Plat, Euthyd., 278e (épdrny resumes 
ixdoxovro) ; Xen, Hell, I, 0, 14, V, 1, 32, Cyr., VI, 1, 18; Lucian, 
Peregr., ch. 35; after olopa: Isocr., VIII, 29; after roulfw Thuc., II, 3, 
2, III, 24, 1, VI, 24, 1; after doxéw Hdt., VIII, 86, IX, 109; Thuc., IV, 
36, 1; after Acylfoua: Thuc., IV, 28, 5. 

14 After gnul in Hdt., VI, 99; Xen., Hell, I, 6, 3, Anab., I, 3, 7, IV, 
5, 15; after rvoulfw Thuc., I, 127, 1, IV, 127, 1; after ofoua: Xen, Hell., 
V, 1, 15, Anab., IV, 2, 4, Oyr., ITI, 2, 20, De Re Equesir., IX, T. 

10° The presence of uéAAoi in the previous sentence readily suggests 
the meaning of uéAAew here. 

? Hom., IL, XX, 85 (cf. XXI, 477); Hdt., VI, 92; Xen., Anab., I; 2, 
2, TI, 3, 20; Plato, Orito, Ble, 52c and d; Dem., XLII, 12, 17. 
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It may be noted here by way of parenthesis that just as 
époroyéw, tmoxvéopat, and similar verbs show by their meaning 
that the action of the infinitive depending upon them lies in the 
future, so also in the case of other verbs, notably those of saying 
and thinking, the context sometimes makes it clear that the 
action of the dependent infinitive takes place in future time, 
thus relieving the author of the necessity of using the future 
tense of the infinitive and allowing him to employ the. aorist 
or present for simple or durative action, as the sense may 
demand. The context may do this either by the meaning of the 
passage as a whole °t or by the use of some future form or ex- 
pression within the sentence, whether this be the protasis of a 
future conditional clause as in Thuc., V, 22, 1, VI, 24, 1 (IV, 
36, 1); Xen., Hell., V, i, 15 and 32, Cyr., VI, 1, 19, De Re 
Equesir., LX, 7; Isocr., VIII, 29, or a future infinitive coupled 
by means of a codrdinate conjunction with the aorist or present 
infinitive in question, as in Aesch., Septem, 429 (èkrépoev od88 
oxedeiv) ; Thuc., IV, 28, b (roi érépov revéeobar, 7) drad\Aayjoeobat 
j xepdoucba), IV, 52, 3 (xkaxócety kal yepooacba), VI, 24, 1 
(dxorpéev 3) &mAeücat, cf. otaew koi mpooxrýoaoða in 8 8), VIII, 
5, D (xojuelaÜa: kal-soujoetw kal A. Ñ afew 1) droxreivey). 

The. manuscripts of Lysias have the aorist infinitive after a 
verb of saying or thinking in nine passages ?? and the present 
infinitive in six?* where the action lies in the future and so 
would usually be expressed by the future infinitive. The editors 
vary in their treatment of the text in these places; for the most 
part they change it, adopting one or the other of the familiar 
conjectures. Scheibe is the most consistent of them and also 
the most conservative. Strangely enough, in one such passage, 
XII, 93, ebvovs ğovro elva, no editor ventures to emend.** A safe 
course to follow in this matter is to keep the manuscript-reading 
wherever it admits of a reasonable explanation, and to resort 


*' See, for example, Odysseus’ declaration to the wooers just after he 

had killed Antinous, Od., XXII, 35: 
& küves, oÜ w Sr’ èpáoke? Üxórpowo» ofkad’ ixéc6au. 

33 XJT, 19, 26, XIII, 15, 32, 47, 53, XIX, 25, XXVIII, 4, XXXIII, 2. 

2 VIII, 8, 12, XII, 93, XV, 12, XIX, 28, XXX, 21. (There are no 
doubt more examples of the aorist and present infinitive in Lysias, but 
these are all that came under the writer’s observation.) 

** Dobree alone suggests a change. He would add beir. 
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to emendation only where this is absolutely necessary. Accord- 
ingly, one is willing to change Avoacfa in XIX, 25 and yevéofar 
in XX XIII, 2 to the futures Avocoa and yerjoeoGar, and to add 
dy to yeéoha*® in XIII, 32 and to ónoAoyjgca: in XXVIII, 4, 
just as one readily adds dv to yevéoOa: in Xen., Hell., I, 7, 29, 
to elreiv in Isao., IT, 25, and to yevécfa. in Plat., Protag., 316c. 
On the other hand, the reading of the manuscripts should be 
retained in the passages discussed below. 

In four of the five examples of the aorist infinitive in Lysias 
that are quoted below the negative is used. This is as it should 
be, for it is with the aorist that the negative is usually asso- 
cated.* The negative in these passages, however, is drawn 
away from the infinitive to the finite verb by reason of the 
strong attraction of olua: and nul for it, an attraction for the 
negative like that of the English verb * think? when followed 
by indirect discourse. 

XII, 19: dca obSemórore Qovro krýoacða, * such as they never 
thought to get into their hands,” “such as they never expected 
to come into possession of." xrjoacPau, an object infinitive 
without time-value, is governed by $ovro in the same way that the 
infinitive “to get" in the translation is. governed by the verb 
“thought.” The editors, however, with the exception of Scheibe 
and a few others adopt Dobree’s conjecture xnjoeoGa. 

XII, 26: oix ole . . . Sotvar Sleqv; “do you not expect to pay 
the penalty?” Sova: here is a timeless object infinitive de- 
pending upon oùx olu just as the object infinitive vopifecfar in 
the previous line depends upon á£wis, a verb of will and desire; 
and these two expressions are correlated by the particles uév 
and é. Most of the editors change the text in one way or 
another. Madvig’s deletion of ole, adopted by some editors, 
makes the sentence ungrammatical. It may, however, be con- 


*5 Tt is not difficult to take issue with this readiness to emend. For 
example, it may be urged in defense of the manuscript-reading yerdo@ac 
in Lys., XIII, 32 that the imperative dróxpiat, a demand for a future 
action, shows that the time of the action of the verb yevésĝai is future, 
and that this removes the need for emendation. Furthermore, in view 
of the fact that in four of the passages mentioned above the, same word 
qeréícüd. was subjected to emendation, one would do well to ponder the 
remark of Gildersleeve in A.J. P., XXIX, p. 393: ylyroua: = Écopat, or 
better, = uéAAe Kceofai. | 

20 See Gildersleeve, Syntam, $8 245-6; A.J. P., XXIII, p. 261. 
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tended by his defenders that in his text où goes not with the 
infinitive but with dfois understood. 

XIII, 15: oix éfacay erirpeat ravra. yeréoba, “they refused 
to allow this to happen.” XIII, 47: oix épacav érirpépa ci 
cipynv . . . woujoacba, “ they refused to allow the people to make 
peace.” It is the element of will in ot ẹnu, when it means 
“refuse,” that makes possible the use of the aorist infinitive 
after it. Scheibe is almost the only editor who retains the 
manuscript-reading in these two passages, the others follow 
Stephanus in §15 and Dobree in § 47 in reading the future 
émrpépay. With notable inconsistency Rauchenstein adopts the 
future in § 15 and the aorist in § 47. 

XIII, 53: péya vt Gov rap’ abray darpdfacu, “ you expected 
to win (succeed in getting) some great reward from them.” 
The future conditional clause el... dros shows that the action 
of the infinitive SiaxpdfacGa lies in the future. Scheibe, Rauchen- 
stein, Frohberger, and Shuckburgh follow the MSS, the other 
editors read the future. 

The aorist infinitive so used goes back to the earliest period 
of the language. It is much like a verbal noun without time 
value, the aorist denoting a simple occurrence. The present 
infinitive in this construction made its appearance later. With 
the present, as with the aorist infinitive, it is the. context that 
shows that the action takes place in future time. But another 
factor enters here: the present infinitive is durative and has as 
one of its durative meanings the notion of intended action, 
something akin to the force of uéAAav and the infinitive. Con- 
sequently, there is at times a temptation to regard this durative 
meaning as the source of the future idea. An uncertainty of 
this nature arises sometimes in the case of olopa: when it is fol- 
lowed by the present infinitive where the future is expected, 
but, since the meaning is the same, it makes little difference 
whether the notion of futurity comes from the context (object 
infinitive construction) or is implied in the durative meaning 
of the present infinitive (indirect discourse construction). 

Lysias, like Xenophon, uses the construction occasionally. Two 
passages, XV, 12 and XXX, 21, may properly be regarded as 
examples of the timeless object infinitive. \ 

XXX, 21: olera: reiOew, “by these things he expects to lead 
you on to believe that he is innocent.” The act of persuasion 
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is dwelt ES it is not regarded as a thing that can be accom- 
plished insiantly. Lamb joins Scheibe in retaining the present 
xelðev, no doubt for the reason that he is able to translate it 
“he thinks to persuade.” The other editors follow Cobet in 
reading the future. 

XV, 12: Gre $eafe wpds rods modcplovs dtaxwivveday, “as when 
you were expecting to undergo all the dangers of war, to risk 
your all on the field of battle." The present paints the hazards 
and dangers of the conflict. All the editors but Scheibe adopt 
Dobree’s Siaxwduvedoenv. 

In VIII, 12 and XIX, 23, on the other hand, it is the notion 
of intended or attempted action in the durative present that is 
prominent. 

VII, 12: ampypyere ús rods bmp êpoŭ ewes TE àro- 
tpérav pdoxoite, Tors 0€ rwas 78y koXsaatre, “ he reported that you 
said that you were trying to hinder those who intended to speak 
on my behalf, and that you had already succeeded in hindering 
several.” Thalheim alone of modern editors keeps the reading 
of the manuscripts, the others adopt Conti’s conjecture árorpéjav. 

For a discussion of imoAseofa, “apt to leave behind” in 
XIX, 28, see volume LIV of this Journal on page 53. 

In another passage (VIII, 8), where all the editors read the 
future infinitive in opposition to the Palatine manuscript which 
has the present, the same explanation that the present expresses 
intended action justifies the reading of the Palatine; but it is 
even easier to give to the infinitive a distinctly present meaning. 
The passage is kal raira § Gre wpós rovs reAevraíovs Ayer’ oix 
$eoÜe dzayyéAAav juiv, “when you wére making these state- 
ments to one and another of our new members, you did not 
think that they were all the while passing on your words to us.” 
The notion of repetition in the durative &rayyéAAev matches 
the same meaning in the durative imperfect &Aéyere. Similarly, 
in X, 30 dxotw & abróy . . . éri rodroy vóv Aóyoy vpémreaÜa, * I hear 
that he is veering (leaning) to this argument,” zpéwecfu: of the 
| MSS may be regarded either as a present of intended action or, 
| better perhaps, as an expression of present time. Al the editors 
except Lamb adopt Markland's conjecture tpépeo#a:. 


; The notes that follow deal with separate, unrelated passages 
in which the variant readings of editors and manuscripts are 
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due to & difference in the conception of the meaning of the 
tenses: . 

Weidner changed the imperfect éuoíyevev of the MSS to the 
aorist in I, 15 on the ground, no doubt, that the affair was now 
over; but even so, the translation “ used to have an affair,” “had 
carried on an affair,” gives the idea of the imperfect. The con- 
text demands continued or repeated action at a time preceding 
the incident of which the speaker is telling. 

In I, 40 Fuhr, followed by Hude, Gérnet and Bizos, and 
Lamb, substituted the aorist infinitive eiva for pévev, the reading 
of the Palatine after a correction by the first hand; but the 
durative meaning of the present infinitive is perfectly satis- 
: factory: “stay on,” “continue his stay,” “extend his visit.” 

Hude stands alone in reading the present áuvecfa; with an 
inferior manuscript F in II, 29, whereas all the other editors 
and manuscripts have the aorist dutvacGa, the correct reading. 
Continued resistance was out of the question; those who yielded 
unwillingly were not capable of making a stand against the 
enemy in a single batile. 

It is because of the durative meaning of the expression wpooéyew 
roy vouy that the present wpocéxgre is to be preferred to the aorist 
mpócoxyre in VI, 11. The Laurentian C and the first hand of 
the Vatican manuscript M have the present; the remaining 
manuscripts including the Palatine have xzpéoynre, which is 
neither aorist nor present. This Baiter and Sauppe changed to 
mpécoxnre, and all editors have adopted the aorist form. But 
Lysias ** nowhere uses the aorist in the expression spooéxyev rov 
vouy, and the grammarian in Bekker's Anecdota Graeca, p. 298, 
16 says rbv voUv wpocéxew, kal rl 7d mpoooyeiv; rò pey wpocoyev 
TO mpoomeAdcat eis yv 1) woAw ard Oaddooys, rò 8 apogee tov 
voUy dyrt roU dxpiBds dxovay, 4 rd Aoyloacba dporiuws.* 

In VI, 18 the aorist of attainment drayaydvrs is demanded 
by the meaning of the passage, just as we have the aorist of 
attainment in åroxreivavrı Which is connected with it by 7. The 
orator speaks of offering a talent of silver to whoever succeeds 


*' Beo I, 6, VI, 50, X, 10, 19, XIII, 20, XXVIII, 7, XXX, 23, XXXII, 
19. Note, in partieular, XIII, 20. 

** See further Teuffel-Kaehler, Die Wolk. d. Aristoph., Krit. Anhang 
ru Vers 075, S. 197; Starkie on Ar., Vesp., 1015; Zacher, Aristophanes- 
studien, B. 86 f. 
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in arresting or killing the fugitives; this reward would not have 
been paid for an imperfect, unattained act to one who merely 
tried to arrest or was bent on arresting (åráyovri) the fugitives. 
The aorist &rayayóvr. is the reading of the Laurentian manu- 
script E, the other MSS have åráyovrı by haplography. The 
editors are divided between the aorist (including Dobree’s 
&yayóvr)) and the present. 

The present participle ywoneryr, representing ylvera: in direct 
discourse, is the corréct reading in VI, 49 rather than the aorist. 
yevouévyy would mean that Andocides knew that the city had 
been (éyévero) in great peril in the past, but this would not be 
a sufficient reason for his giving help in the present. Yet 
Thalheim, Cobet-Hartman, Hude, Lamb, and Gernet and Bizos 
following manuscripts X and C read the aorist, and only Scheibe 
with the support of G K M reads ywop£vgv. 

XII, 58: ére8ev abroUs orpareveofa, “he tried ?? to persuade 
them to undertake the expedition." Both verbs are conative. 
The present erpare/ccÜa: is the reading of the best MSS and 
most editors, but Fuhr in his Anhang defends the aorist orpa- 
teicao$a which is found in MS C, and this reading is adopted 
by Cobet-Hartman and Hude. Whether zel@w is to be followed 
by the present or the aorist infinitive is determined by the kind 
of action that is the object of persuasion. 

XIII, 11: £uevev. The Palatine has the imperfect, a poorer 
manuscript C has the aorist. Both fit the context.  éuewev 
reports the simple act only, “he remained there a long time”; 
the imperfect calls attention to the extended nature of his visit 
and makes the reader see him waiting there, “he stayed on (he 
prolonged his stay) there for a long time.” As both readings 
are satisfactory, preference should be.given to the better manu- 
script tradition. Yet Rauchenstein, Frohberger-Gebauer, Weid- 
ner, Scheibe, Shuckburgh, Cobet-Hartman, and Hude follow 
the inferior MS. Similarly, in XVI, 17 both xafwralugv of the 
manuscripts and Weidner’s conjecture xaracralyy make a satis- 
factory text, but it is altogether unnecessary to change from 
the durative present to the ingressive aorist. 

XIX, 87: kal ef rs pij] krgoápeyos àAAà mapà ToU warpós mapa- 
Aafló» rois maii Oiéyeuev, odx Adyiora dy abre réme, “ even if 


3* ob durduevos in § 59 shows that he failed. 
6 
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one had distributed inherited wealth among his sons, he would 
have put aside far the larger part for himself”; much more is 
this true of the distribution of money that he had earned himself, 
as Conon and Nicophemus had done. Here we have another 
hypothetical case introduced by ris, as in 8 34; it is a concessive 
clause put in the form of an unreal conditional. The editors"? 
who adopt Stephanus’ conjecture, the imperfect Siéveuev, eX- 
plain the apodosis ay (mure da an expression of customary or 
repeated action, some of them changing iméAure to tréAeure. Such 
changes make a distinctly poorer text than that of the MSS. 

XX, 19: éore. It weakens the force of the statement to 
change édore àv, “ you would have given,” of the MSS to ¿diore 
dy, * you would have been ready to give,” “you would have been 
disposed to grant his request." This change was made by 
Frohberger, and afterwards adopted by Gernet and Bizos. 

XXIV, 7: yvyvópevov. There was no need to make the Cripple 
say that he had already become (yedpevov) older and weaker, 
when all he said, according to the manuscripts, was that he 
was then growing (ycyvópevov) older and weaker. Yet Weidner 
did this and so made a distinct change in the meaning. Cobet- 
Hartman followed him in reading the aorist here, but Vogel 
restored the present y:yvépevoy in his revision of Weidner. 

The reading of the Palatine manuscript xpjofa; in XXV, 15 
is satisfactory and does not need to be corrected. ef mwávres riy 
abri yvápqy éaxov ** enol, pydéva by Vuáv pnSenug xprjaÜBax avpbopa, 
*if all had come to feel the same way as I did (had adopted 
the same view as I, had come to my opinion), no one of you 
would have passed through (undergone) the experience of a 
single misfortune.” Here ay xpğoĝa in the dore clause represents 
dy éxpiro, the durative imperfect in the apodosis of an unreal 
conditional sentence. Although it is true that when a past tense 
is combined with & negative, this tense is usually the aorist 
rather than the imperfect, yet the imperfect must be employed 
when the past act that is negatived is represented as continued, 


*? Rauchenstein, Frohberger, Gebauer, Thalheim, Fuhr, and Gernet 
and Bixos. 

"*Eoxor is the Ingressive aorist. There is no necessity to change to 
the imperfect with Hude. 

** Of. troar rixy xpücÜa. in Lys. X, 25, and evu$opf xpicba in 
Edt., III, 41, VII, 134, 141, VIII, 20. 
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that is, when the mind of the speaker dwells upon the act and 
it is thought of as extended in time, as in this case xpzofa: = 
“passed through the experience.” It is unnecessary then to 
change ypio0u either to ypyocacha: with Frohberger or to xexpij- 
aĝa: with Reiske. The editors with the exception of Hude and 
Lamb adopt one or the other of these conjectures. 

XXVI, 16: éapapravóvroy. Hirschig’s conjecture éfapapróvrov 
is rightly rejected by the editors because the notion of repetition 
(“those who commit such crimes”) is demanded by the context. 

XXVII, 9: áxpoácÜe. van Herwerden followed by Cobet- 
Hartman conjectured the aorist dxpodonobe here, perhaps because 
dxpoagdpevot below is aoriste There is, however, a difference. 
Here a durative form is required to express a continued act “ if 
you give them a hearing” (cf. XIX, 3), and there is no thought 
of attainment, whereas below the attainment is all-important, 
the act of listening is finished before the vote of condemnation 
is taken, “if you should condemn them only after you had 
heard them.” 

XXXI, 2: åropaívay. After verbs of swearing one finds the 
present and aorist infinitive?* (timeless object infinitive) as 
well as the future (indirect discourse). In the present passage 
the future ovpPovdeicay (flovAecay) depending upon épécas is 
followed in the next clause by the present áro$aívew depending 
upon the expression éveorw èv và dpxy, and it is no doubt this 
difference of tense in adjoining clauses that made all the editors 
except Scheibe and Fuhr adopt Cobet’s conjecture ámodaveiv. 
But the future and aorist infinitives occur together in the same 
sentence after Opvvju. in Hom., I., XXII, 119-120 and Theocr., 
XXI, 59; and, furthermore, in the passage of Lysias under dis- 
cussion the present dwo$aívey has two advantages: as a dura- 
live tense it expresses repetition, and as a timeless infinitive it 
is better suited to the phrase éveorw ey rë Spxw than the future 
would be, because of the implied notion of will or command. 
The translation of Gernet and Bizos, notre serment nous pre- 
scrit de dénoncer, ete., seems to be a justification of the reading 
of the MSS, but in their text they have the future dsrodaveiv. 

XXXI, 30: ytyvopévous — oltives ylyvorra, cf. &yafot . . 

38 See Hom., IL, XXII, 119-120, Od., II, 373, IV, 253-4; Thuc, VI, 


62, 1; Dem., XXI, 188, XXIII, 170; Xen, Hel., I, 3, 9, VII, 4, 11; 
Theocr., XXI, 59. 
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yiyvesða, infra, “Recall why it is that you honor those who 
serve the State well,” “those who are good in the service of 
the State.” Lysias uses elvai in place of yiyveoGa: in this expres- 
sion in 8 34 of this speech: ómoioí rives dyres abrol wept riy mod 
SoxpdoOnre, in XIII, 2: dvÓpas dvras dyabods wept 1d wAxÜos rò 
ipérepov, and in XIII, 60: o8rw ypyords 7v kal wept tovs Sedenévovs 
Kal wept tov Sijyov Tov “AGnvalwy. Since the present participle is 
entirely satisfactory, there is no excuse for the change to yeo- 
pévovs made by Reiske and Cobet and adopted by Thalheim 
(1901), Hude, Gernet and Bizos, and Lamb. The aorist means 
“those who proved to be, etc." The Palatine has ywopévovs. 
Hude further attributes ywouévovss to ©, and yevouévovs to O. 

XXXII, 2: Virouévav, the durative present expressing repe- 
tition versus the complexive aorist tropeiva: summing up the 
dangers, gevyey xal Oukew, previously mentioned. The aorist 
has the support of M and of the hand of the corrector in F; 
the present is a conjecture of Fuhr based (1) on xafvropévey, 
the form of the verb that appears in this passage as it is quoted 
by Syrianus in his commentary on Hermogenes’ wep! iBeov, and 
(2) on the assumption that tropévev was the original reading 
_ of F because « and œ of the present reading are written over 
erasures. Scholars differ, some adopting the present, others 
the aorist. The choice must be left to the judgment of the 
individual. Diogeiton’s wish, expressed somewhat grandiosely, 
was to undergo patiently the utmost dangers as they came upon 
him one after another. 

XXXII, 16: éxfaXáy. MSS and editors are rather evenly 
divided between the aorist infinitive here and the present éx«fdd- 
Aev, but the infinitive that expresses a simple, attained act, 
“you thought fit to put them out of the house,” is plainly better 
than the present infinitive, “you thought fit to take measures 
to put them out of the house.” 

XXXIV, 4: éyovras. Nothing in the context warrants Cobet’s 
change of éyovras, “ controlled,” to the ingressive aorist oxdvras, 
* got control of.” The other editors and all of the MSS have 
the present éyovras. 
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THE EPICUREAN ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE. 


The Epicureans regarded language as nothing more than a 
medium for communication, arising from. and referring to the 
common elements in human experience. Empirical observation, 
they believed, shows that the objects of experience exhibit a 
definite formal structure’ and that words refer to divisions 
within that structure. Thus the meaning of -words is empiri- 
cally determined, for meaning is primarily extensional. The 
concepts which are associated with words are themselves based 
on the formal structure of experience and are merely func- 
tional, helping the mind to deal with the experiential manifold 
and to communicate with other minds,? 

On this view, therefore, all language symbols refer ultimately 
to empirical facts. Whenever words are used without specific 
reference to objects, they are ambiguous and obscure and be- 
long to the realm of opinion rather than to that of knowledge. 
All abstract rationalistic language is of this nature and is con- 
sequently of no philosophical value.* Reasoning should begin 


1 This ia the basic principle of Epicurean empirical methodology. Cf. 
Philodemus, Hep? Zyyeudoewr, cols. XVI-XVII, XXXIII-XXXV. F 

? Diogenes Laertius, X, 88: ... warrl ob» dydpart TÒ mporcs broreray- 
pérop évapyds dori: kal obk av enricaper Tò Snrovpevory, el uù wpórepor 
byrdxeper abTó, . . . ob8' å» Gvouácauér Ti pù mpórspoy abroU xarà mpddnyu 
rò» TrUwo» náÜovres . . . .- The Epicureans regarded zpóAyyis as purely 
functional, constituting a kind of apperception, or psychological a priori. 
Cf. C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1928), p. 247. 

* Diog. Laer., X, 37; Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematioos, VIII, 
13; Philod., Hep Iomuáre», Il (ed. A. Hausrath, " Philodemi Iep 
Ilowuáres Libri Secundi quae Videntur Fragmenta," Jahrbuch für 
Ol. Philologie, Supplementband, 17, 1890), pp. 224, 247; Colotes, 
Hpòs rà» IiXárwvos Atow (ed. W. Crünert, Kolotes und Menedemus, 
Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyrusurkunde, Vol. VI, Leipzig, 
Avenarius, 1906), p. 165. 

^* E.g., Colotes attacks Socratic dialectic as mere talk (Crénert, Kol. 
und Men., p. 172). The Epicureans oppose the Stoic view that meaning 
is intensional. In Adv. Math., VIII, 264 Sextus gives the Stoic view: 
Zaualvovat pèr al pwval, onualperar 8 và Xekrá, dp ols dori kal rà d£uspara. 
The Sceptical view is closer to the Epicurean. In Sextus’ terms, words 
are admonitive, not indicative, signs (Adv. Math., VIII, 289-90). 
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with the particular, not the universal? Even mathematical 
reasoning is valid only in so far as it is empirically grounded.’ 

‘The Epicureans’ analysis of language is thus entirely in bar- 
mony with their emphasis on the empirical aspect of thought 
and their continual insistence on the necessity of direct appeal 
to experience.’ Language has cognitive value only to the ex- 
tent that it may be referred back to objects of experience by a 
process of empirical verification. Language of this kind is 
alone philosophical; for it alone provides an adequate medium 
for the communication of philosophical observation’ and infer- 
ence. The correct use of language is inseparable from the inves- 
tigation of truth, for language and truth rest on the same 
empirical standards. Terms refer to the similarities and dif- 
ferences in objects the study of which constitutes the primary 
purpose of philosophical method.® 

Philosophical language, based on an empirical theory of mean- 
ing, excludes not only the intensional language of the rationalists 
but also the figurative and emotional language of rhetoricians 
and poets. Figurative language is objectionable, because it rests 
on a pseudo-scientific analysis of the similarities and differences 
of objects. According to the Epicureans, poets and rhetoricians 
compare and contrast objects not with a view to scientific accu- 
racy but rather on the basis of the emotional or aesthetic value 
of such comparisons. The true empirical philosopher must 


ë See Epicurus, epi $ócews, XXVIII (ed. A. Vogliano, Epicuri et 
Bpicureorum Scripta in Herculanensibus Papyris Servata, Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1928), pp. 18-17. 

*'The Epicurean attack on mathematics was part of their general 
attack on a priori methods of reasoning. Of. Bailey, Greek Atomists, 
p. 234; Sext. Emp, Ade. Math., Y, 1; Proclus, In Huolidem (ed. Q. 
Friedlein, Leipzig, Teubner, 1873), p. 199; Crénert, Kol. und Afen., 
p. 109; Cicero, De Finibus, I, 22; 63; 71. The Epicureans apparently 
put mathematics on an experimental basis. Cf. Philod., Hepl 2npewoewr, 
XV. ; 
* Of. the statement of empiricism in Philod., Iep Zgguetóceov, XV. 

* On the Epicurean method and the relation of philosophical language 
to truth rather than to opinion see Epic, Ilepl Sicews, XXVIII (ed. 
Vogliano), p. 17; Philod., EAetorio (ed. S. Sudhaus, Leipzig, Teubner, 
1802-1896) I, pp. 159, 168; II, pp. 30-31, 41-43; Crénert, Kol. und 
Afen., p. 165; Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., VII, 203; Cicero, Lucullus, 45. 

° Poets lack philosophical method: Philod., ep? Ilowjuárw», II (ed. 
Hausrath), p. 254: Bond yàp of8 ol wonral rabry: Biarimrovoiw, Bri ob 
Bovdorrat Tò káXwrro» alpetcPas, àXXà Bovħópevol wou curopay +d Kadbdov 
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therefore be on his guard against the ideas of the poets. 'Those 
philosophers who attempt to construct a metaphysics on a non- 
empirical basis often resort to the devices of the poets, express- 
, ing themselves in allegories and metaphors and appealing to 
emotional and aesthetic effect rather than to empirical verifia- 
bility. But in so far as they fail to use a scientific method, their 
conclusions lack cognitive value, for there is no way of testing 
their truth or falsity.? It is the duty of the philosopher to 
‘avoid such futile imaginings. The only proper medium of 
communication for strictly philosophical ideas is simple prose, 
free from poetical and rhetorical elements. The philosopher 
must avoid appeals to the emotions, whether in the refutation of 
others or in the presentation of his own views.? 

While denying the cognitive value of poetry, the Epicureans 
did not fail to recognize that this form of expression has a 
positive value of its own. Its value lies precisely in that aspect 
which makes it unsuitable for philosophy, its emotional appeal. 
This emotional appeal depends on the fact that the language 
symbols used in poetry not only refer to objects or concepts but 
also express the feelings of the person uttering them. Thus 
they have a double function, and they are well used when the 
feeling they express is appropriate to the object to which they 
refer. ; 

Now the relation of words to objects, on the Epicurean 
analysis, is purely arbitrary and conventional, having been de- 
veloped merely for the sake of utility and culminating in the 
ideal philosophical language. But the relation of words to 


ToU yérovs où ðúrarraı. Rhetoricians lack philosophical method: Epic., 
Hepl Pócews, XXVIII (ed. Vogliano), pp. 11, 15-16, 61; Philod., Rhet. 
(ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 03, 167-8, 170-3, 170-7, 248; idem, Hep IIowuármr, 
V (ed. C. Jensen, Berlin, Weidmann, 1923), p. 5. Thera was some 
disagreement among later Epicureans on the value of rhetoric (Philod., 
Rhet. I, pp. 64, 89). Philodemus assigns to one form of rhetoric a 
limited philosophical value (Rhet., I, p. 123). 

3 The Epicureans attack the poetic elements in Plato and the Stoics, 
|: who do not make a sharp distinction between poetry and philosophy. 
. Philod., Ilep Movoveys (ed. J. Kemke, Leipzig, Teubner, 1884), p. 97 
attacks the philosophical poetry of Cleanthes. Colotes wrote a work 
attacking Plato’s myths. Cf. Crénert, Kol. und Men., p. 12. 

u 0f, Philod., Rhet. (Sudhaus), I, pp. 149-164. 

23 The Epicureans did not remain entirely faithful to their precepta. 
See below, pp. 90-92. 
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feelings is natural. That is, certain sounds are themselves the 
natural expresions of certain moods. The emotional value of 
language is more primitive than the cognitive, for it is the 
essential element in the cries of animals and children.^ The 
cry itself is expressive apart from any conventional frame of 
reference. The. assignment of cognitive values to words was 
a development from the primitive emotional level.!5 

All artistic expression utilizes the emotional value of its 
symbols. Such an art as music depends entirely on these emo- 
tional values.*® Poetry combines the natural and emotional 
values of words with their cognitive values, making a fusion 
in which the two elements combine to give a single effect." 
The excellence of poetry lies in the success with which it accom- 
plishes this synthesis.* In no case should poetry be judged 


?? Diog. Laer., X, 75-6; Lucretius, V, 1028 ff.; Origen, Contra Oelsum, 
I, 24 (ed. Koetschau), p. 74; Bailey, Greek Atomists, p. 267; A. Rostagni, 
* Risonanze dell’ Estetica di Filodemo in Cicerone,” Atene e Roma, YII 
(1922), pp. 30, 37. Cf. the discussions of the natural values of letters: 
Philod., ep? Iommydroy, Il (ed. Hausrath), p. 239; R. Schachter, 
* Philodemi Iept Ilorguárw», I, IL," Eos, XXIX (1926), p. 23. In a 
different context philosophical language is called natural in contrast 
with the artificiality of rhetoric. 

u Cf. Diog. Laer., X, 75-6; Lucretius, V, 1028 ff.; and in addition the 
discussion of the value of animal cries in Philod., llepi Ilomuárw», II 
(ed. Hausrath), p. 248. 

15 Contrast the Stoic view that language imitates though naturally: 
Origen, loo. oit. 

1° Music has no moral or intellectual value: Philod., Hep? Moveucgs 
(ed. Kemke), pp. 63-86, 92-100; Sext. Emp., Adv. Math. VI, 27; H. 
Usener, Bpiourea (Leipzig, Teubner, 1887), p. 337, fr. 599, note to 9. 
Cf. L. P. Wilkinson, “ Philodemus and Poetry," Greeoe and Rome, II 
(1932/3), pp. 144-61, esp. p. 148. Song, of course, involves both poetry 
and music and cannot be analyzed in the same way as pure music. 

** Poetry combines emotional and intellectual values, i.e., form and 
content: Philod., Hep! Moumpdrwr, V (ed. Jensen), pp. 27-29. Cf. J. F. 
D'Alton, Roman l4terary Theory and Oritiosm (London, New York, 
Toronto; Longmans, Green, 1031), pp. 425-6; A. Rostagni, “ Filodemo 
Contro l'Estetica Classica," Rivista di Filologia e di Istrusione Classica, 
N. 8. I (1923), pp. 414 ff.; * Filodemo Contro l'Estetica Classica IL" 
Riv. di Fil., II (1924), pp. 10ff. In this connection Philodemus em- 
phasizes the creative aspect of poetry: Hep Ylowmuárw», IY (ed. Haus- 
rath), p. 269. 

** Rostagni compares the Epicurean view with that of Croce: “ Filod. 
Contro .. „” I, p. 403; II, p. 15; “Risonanze . . .," A. e R., III, pp. 37-8. 
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by any external standard, such as truth or morslity.? Equally 
objectionable is the view that pleasure is the sole end of poetry *° 
or that poetry has the double purpose of giving pleasure and 
instruction." The meaningful expression of aesthetic symbols 
constitutes the value and end of poetry. 

The Epicurean analysis of rhetoric differs from the analysis 
of poetry in that rhetoric makes illegitimate use of the devices 
suitable to poetry. True poetry is an expression complete in 
itself and not concerned with any end external to itself? 
Bhetoric, on the other hand, has a practical purpose, the per- 
suasion of the auditor. It uses an emotional appeal to support 
what should be a purely cognitive problem. From the phil- 
` osophical point of view it is objectionable because the emotional 
appeal interferes with the scientific consideration of the truth 
of the statements involved. Rhetoric ig unnecessarily obscure. 


Obscurity is of two kinds, intentional and unintentional. It 
is intentional when one has nothing to say, and conceals the 
poverty of his thought by obscure language that he may seem 
to say something useful. [Connected with this] is the use of 
many digressions, poetic images, recondite allusions and archaic 
language. Solecisms prevent the hearer from understanding 
many things. Only the true philosopher is free from these 
faults.” ; 


From the artistic point of view rhetoric is faulty because it tries 


1° Philod., Hep ITowguárev, V (ed. Jensen), pp. 7-11, 23-25, 33. 

3 Philod., Iep? Hommpdrwr, II (ed. Hausrath), pp. 229, 231-83, 247-8. 
Of. Schachter, “ Philodemi Ilepl Wonpdror,” Hos, X XIX, p. 18; Rostagni, 
* Filod. Contro . . .,” Riv. di Fil, I, pp. 421-3. 

™ Philod., Hep Tomudrwr, II (ed. Hausrath), p. 269. Cf. Rostagni, 
* Sulle Tracce di un’ Estetica dell’ Intuizione Presso gli Antichi,” Atene 
e Roma, N. S. I (1920), pp. 49 ff. 

33 The Epicureans deny that good poetry has anything to do with 
persuasion through emotional appeal (yvxaywyla). Cf. Philod., Hep 
Ilormguárw», II (ed. Hausrath), p. 265; Schüehter, “ Philodemus quid de 
Psychagogia Docuerit,” Eos, XXX (1927), pp. 170-3. 

23 Philod., Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 156-8, trans. by H. Hubbell, 
“The Rhetorica of Philodemus,” Transactions of the Oonnectiout 
Academy, XXIII (1920), p. 296. Cf. Rhet., I, p. 163, and esp. I, p. 33 = 
II, p. 257: ois uà» Xeyopévows ob cpocéxovaiw, wérepa auuddpovra 1) ob 
oupddpovra xal rd aóroXop áXg05 3) obx dXn6ij, bx’ aüroU 8 ToU xov kal rp 
wepibdwy kal ví» mapicwr xal dyriférwy xal dpotorededroy Vuxayeyotiimor 
HSn wpoceddxnoay, el oÜrot Addo oar . . . 
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to correlate cognitive and emotional elements in an artificial 
unity.* The harmony between symbol and significance in poetry 
is attained by the utilization of natural relations between intel- 
lectual and emotional elements; and in the synthesis there is a 
fusion which renders the components indistinguishable. In 
thetoric, however, this fusion is not achieved; for the ostensible 
aim of rhetoric is cognitive, and in considerations of truth and 
falsity the introduction of emotion can only be a disrupting 
factor. There can be no real correlation between emotions and 
the pursuit of truth.** 

To a considerable extent the writings of the Epicureans are’ 
in keeping with their theoretical precepts. They try as far as 
possible to determine empirically the meaning of their terms, © 
avoiding the formal definitions of the rationalists.?* Their 
language is made consistent with their empirical method and 
their emphasis on extension. In their technical treatises they 
avoid a rhetorical style," and with the exception of Lucretius 
they avoid philosophical poetry.** Lucretius’ poem may perhaps 
be explained by the hypothesis that, in spite of his great ad- 


% Philod., Ehet. (ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 149-53. Rostagni contrasts 
Cicero's view of rhetoric, “ Risonanze . . .," A. e R., III, pp. 28-44. 

35 Tt is to this incompatibility, I believe, that the Epicureans refer 
when they say that imitation is not possible in rhetoric but is funda- 
mental to poetry. By imitation they mean the reflection of the intellec- 
tual material in the emotional. This is possible in poetry, where there 
is a harmony between the two; but it is impossible in rhetoric. Of 
course, if poetry were used as a means of persuasion, it would be Hable 
to the same strictures as rhetoric; likewise purely epideictic rhetoric 
might be considered a true art form. On imitation see Philod., Hep 
Howmuárov, I1 (Hausrath), p. 251; Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 149-150; 
Diog. Laer., VII, 60. 

3*'T'his point is criticized by Cicero, e. g., Acad. Post., I, 6. 

87 Cf. the style of Epicurus’ Iept Stcews and Philodemus’ Mep En- 
padoewr, Cicero comments on the lack of rhetoric in Epicurean 
writings, e. g., Tuso, Disp., II, 7. Modern writers have had few kind words 
for the prose style of Philodemus. Cf. Hubbell, “ Rhet. of Philod.,” p. 
260; Rostagni, * Filod. Contro .. .,” Eie. di Fil., I, p. 406; R. Philipp- 
son, De Philodems Libro qui est Ilepl Zmuelo» xal Zypedcewy et Hpi- 
oureorum Dootrina Logica (Berlin, 1881), p. 5. 

28 Philodemus' epigrams clearly reflect his belief in the non-philo- 
sophical nature of poetry. Yet he treats seriously certain ideas in 
Homer in his Hep roU xaf’ "Oumpor 'Awya8ov Baoihéws, and in Rhet. (ed. 
Sudhaus), I, p. 180, he speaks of & philosophie poet. f 
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miration for Epicurus, Lucretius was outside of the living 
tradition of Epicureanism.? He was not fully familiar with 
all aspects of Epicurean doctrine, and in the matter of phil- 
osophical poetry he let himself be unduly influenced by 
Empedocles. 

Somewhat more difficult to understand is the frequent occur- 
rence of rhetoric in Epicurean writings. The letters of Epicurus 
reveal a careful elaboration of style, and various of his followers 
wrote in definite rhetorical patterns, e. g., the biographical works 
of Idomeneus of Lampsacus and Philodemus,®* the diatribes of 
of Polystratus,** the consolatio of Philodemus and possibly that 
of Cicero’s Epicurean friend Sauffeius.* Invective occurs fre- 
quently among the Epicureans,** in spite of the precept against 
it'5 Finally, Epicureans occasionally use conventional similes 
and metaphors," they take pains to avoid hiatus,’ and they 


a° There is no evidence to connect Lucretius with any contemporary 
. Epicurean school. Apparently he used only literary sources, and those 
not the best. See below, p. 92, note 43. 

5° For instance, he does not show any familiarity with Epicurean 
methodology. He lacks the empirical outlook generally found in Epi- 
ourean works on all subjects. 

?1 Cf. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, ed. Merrill (New York, American 
Book Company, 1907), Introd., p. 40. 

33 These works contain the traditional rhetorical rówo:. For Idomeneus 
see D. R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography (University of 
California, 1928), pp. 148, 162, 172, 174. The anonymous Life of Philo- 
nides and the lost Life of Bpicurus by Apollodorus are further examples 
of Epicurean biography. Cf. Crénert, Kol. und Men., pp. 97, 127-8; 
Philod Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 213-20; phun et Epicureorum 
Soripta (ed. Vogliano), pp. 23 ff. 

23 Of. Crénert, Kol. und Men., p. 35; Epicuri et Epicureorum Boripta 
(ed. Vogliano), pp. 131-2. 

** Philod., Hept Gavyárov; Cicero, Ad Att., I, 3; cf. Crónert, Kol. und 
Men., p. 69. 

*5 Cf. Lucretius, I, 830 ff.; Philod., Hep 'Opyñs (ed. K. Wilke, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1914), p. 65; Cicero, De Nat. Deor., I passim; and especially 
the works of Colotes. 

% Of. Philod., Blos "Extxotpov (ed. Vogliano, Wpic. Scripta), p. 66; 
N. W. DeWitt, "Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,” 
Claes. Phil, XXXI (1936), pp. 205-211. 

* E.g. envy is ophthalmia of the soul, Philod., Ifep] Kaxi», X. (ed. 
C. Jensen, Leipzig, Teubner, 1911), p. 21. Of. Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), II, 
p. 294. The Epicurean Zeno had a praiseworthy style: Cicero, De Nat. 
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employ such rhetorical devices as xpeía,? yvoun,*? and xowds 
Tómos. To some extent the presence of rhetoric in Epicurean 
writings may be explained on an hypothesis of Usener,** that 
Epicurean writings fall into two groups, one consisting of tech- 
nical, non-rhetorical works, the other of popular, rhetorical 
works. Epieurus' [epi Svceus falls into the former group, while 
his letters and epitome of the Hep! dices fall into the latter.** 
Such a view may perhaps be the true solution, but in our 
present state of knowledge we cannot explain everything ade- 
quately in terms of it; for there are works which appear quite 
technical, for example Polystratus’ epi 'AAóyov Karadpovyoews 
and Philodemus’ [epi Kaxwv, which nevertheless contain definite 
thetorical elements. Likewise some of the popular Epicurean 
works were apparently written in a wretched style. Perhaps in 
the last analysis the Epicurean ideal of a philosophical language 
set a standard too severe to be maintained consistently. 


Pnr H. Ds Lacy. 
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Deor., I, 59; Diog. Laer., VII, 35. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, pp. xxxvii ff.; 
D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory, p. 160; Hubbell, “ Rhet. of Philod.,” 

. 279. 
n 75 Cf, G. Strathmann, De Hiatus Fuga, quam Invenimus apud Philo- 
demum Epiourewm, Viersen, 1892. 

» E, g. Philod., Nep 'Opyss (ed. Wilke), p. 37. 

E. g. Iep ’Opyis, p. 31. 

** E. g. Lucretius, II init. 

** Hpiourea, p. xlii; cf. Hubbell, “ Rhet. of Philod.,” p. 279. 

4 The theory that Lucretius used a popular work as a source would 
panis explain the existence of rhetorical elements in the De Rerum 
Natura. 
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NOTES ON PLATO’S LAWS. 


Introductory note. The following notes are concerned with the part 
of Plato's Lows that in O is copied from A, roughly Books VI-XII. 
They are of varying range and importance. Where the text is concerned, 
I am building on my own research as published in The Vatican Plato 
and iis Relations, Monograph IV of the American Philological Associs- 
tion, 1934, obtainable from Lancaster Press, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. My 
collation of O is published there in summary fashion. No doubt the 
expected Budé edition will contain a full statement of the readings of O. 
In & few cases I supply fuller information in these notes. Where pas- 
sages are discussed in the editions of Stallbaum (Gothae et Erfordiae, 
1859) and E. B. England (Manchester University Press, 1921) I have 
sometimes given my solution without more discussion. I have also been 
concerned to criticize errors found both in the translation of R. G. Bury 
(Loeb edition, 1926, now Harvard University Press) and in that of 
A. E. Taylor (London, Dent, 1934). I have studied the text of Bury 
and record here my admiration for the acumen with which he has 
effected what are clearly improvements in the text in a number of 
instances. I have also studied Taylor’s translation and find it remark- 
ably accurate and idiomatic. He has, perhaps wisely, neglected to repro- 
duce the harshness, obscurity, and pretentiousness of Plato’s later style. 
I refer occasionally to the translation of Benjamin Jowett (3rd edition, 
London and New York, Macmillan, 1892) and to the German translation 
of Otto Apelt (Leipzig, Meiner, 1916). 


746d 3-5. Read viv 8j rovr' aóró rpobupyréoy Beily—perad mv 
8ófav ris trav Sodexa pepdv Ouvouijs TÓ twa Tpómov Syrov OW. 
Translate: “So now we must strive to discover this very prin- 
ciple (of internal agreement), which is, since our adoption of 
the duodecimal division, if I may say so, plain to see.” What 
follows is best treated as a new sentence, though there is no 
conjunction. The repetition of rà 8ó8exa pép in a new case is 
a sufficient connective. 

752b 9. Here Taylor following England translates: “of the 
light-hearted temerity with which we are legislating for the 
inexperienced in the hope that they will end by accepting our 
proposed enactments.” I do not believe that érws with the _ 
future indicative can be taken in this way, nor do the editors 
cite evidence for their interpretation. It should be taken either 
as an indirect question or as an object clause indicating the goal 
of action. Stallbaum makes it express purpose; but the accept- 
ance of the laws has by no means been the goal of previous legis- 
lation. Hence I conclude that we have an indirect question; 
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and so Apelt takes it. Plato means, not ‘our goal has been to 
secure acceptance of the laws, but ‘we have not put the ques- 
tion how the laws are to gain acceptance.’ Since indirect ques- 
tions are not unknown after verbs of fearing (8é8owa Sri dmoxpi- 
votpa: Theaet. 195c), the specific justification for the indirect 
question lies in the adverb åġóßws. Note, however, that depos 
means dmeípow rovrov TGyv vóuov, as the contrasted yevodpevos rv 
vóuoy (c3) shows. It now becomes clear that àrelpois dvSpdor is 
proleptic and that we should supply its nominative as subject 
of défovras. Translate then: “I am thinking that the question 
how men who are strange to our laws can ever be brought to 
accept them has not troubled the calm and confidence of our 
lawgiving.” It is for this difficulty that Plato now proceeds to 
provide a solution (d2). 

7%63c 6. I should keep airg, since it is the reading of A. 

7Tb4b 2. Set off moAAáxis evar by dashes: “there have been 
` quarrels—frequent quarrels in some cases—.” 

760b 7. Bury following Dale (see England ad locum) 
brackets röv wévre because of a misinterpretation which appears 
also in Stallbaum’s note. of wévre èx rév véov (better èx véov?) 
means, a8 Plato explains, those between 25 and 30 years of age. 
The ephebes became neot at 20. At 25 the latter become oí 
méyre ex véoy. The Spartan expression ra 8éxa dd’ Bys (Xen. 
Hist. Gr. 2.4.92), designating men between 20 and 80 years of 
age is familiar, but Plato’s meaning would be obscure without 
his explanation. That all Athenians were divided into age- 
groups we know from Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 53 end). 

Tiresias is thinking of such age-groups when he says of 
Dionysus (Eur. Bac. 208 f.) : 


GAN’ 4E dmávrov Bovrerot Tus exew 
Kowás, OU dppay © obðèv atfecfar 06a. 


See the mistaken emendation of this passage in Class. Rev. L 
(1936), pp. 116 f. Tiresias is contrasting unrestricted public 
worship with worship by limited groups numerically designated. 
762e 6. It was not merely "Taylor's “honourably distin- 
guished seniors" who were to command the young, but all 
seniors who had not lost caste, for instance by failing to marry, 
as provided at Laws VI, 774b. Taylor has a similar mistrans- 
‘lation at 767a 2 where rý is not ‘honor’ but ‘status, ‘ fran- 
chise; ‘rights, or the like. 
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763c 4. The rép that Burnet inserts before jv is obviously 
wrong. The scribe of A jumped from dompdbpo to åorvvópov 
two lines below and had written the following rpeis before he 
noticed his mistake. The fact that -uwv is corrected to -uor 
which I have observed, is proof of this. Erased readings have 
no significance in such cases. 

766d 7. The English versions are all astray’ here. The sub- 
ject of & Suáew is favrous modified by obre rodAotbs obre dAlyous. 
Average judges will not do, no matter how many you take of 
them. It is the function of dvras to make the predicate posi- 
tion of woAAovs clear. .Compare Apelt: “ gleichviel ob aus vielen 
oder aus wenigen.” 

769b 5. England's statement that éret here clearly means 
‘although’ is quite mistaken. Cleinias admits hearsay knowl- 
edge of painting, for contact with the art he certainly has not 
had. The ye after évrpifhs marks it as emphatic denial; and 
this is in character. To translate by ‘although’ is to imply ` 
that Cleinias would have liked to be expert in painting. Trans- 
late: “Even I am aware of the facts that you refer to—by 
hearsay, for of course I have had nothing to do with painting.” 

770e 1. Plato means, I believe, that in a situation like that 
of Athens in 480 B.o. his citizens will remove their city to 
another place rather than see it enslaved or desert it in flight. 
Probably a line is lost: kai woAcws < dvdoracw ékày Sééerar, > dy 
dydorarov dvdyen for example. Then read imopelvas av Qvyóv or, 
as H. Cherniss suggests, tropelvacay fuydv. 

774c 5. Wilamowitz proposed to insert dfvyas before ynpio- 
xay. He posited a rather longer lacuna. Compare Soph. El. 
962 dXexrpa ynpáokovcav üvopévaiá re. The variant &Sdoxey indi- 
cates, however, that the missing word is drabas, which must 
have produced, by telescoping with yypdcxew, the confusion 
ATIATAASKEIN, easily misread as S8dcxav. The correctors 
yupac- was taken to be a variant instead of a supplement. For 
the rest I suggest rò pre AapBdvovre pyre exdiddvre 8’ dropiay 
xpenpdtov'< dyapiay dva dore drabas > ygpáckev rods méyyras. 
The vulgate reading rà is found as a correction in K (Ven. 
188). 

788b 2—c 4. We must adopt in line bë the correction that 
is found in K: lya xai dduxdpevor ras. I should put a dash be-. 
fore iva and another before padAov in c2, omitting the dashes 
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that appear in Burnet’s text. The meaning of iva is of course 
‘where.’ The only change then needed is to emend the second 
érixpoobey (cl) to dwómpocÓev, which has the opposite meaning. 
I translate the passage between my dashes as follows: “ When 
we haye arrived at the common meals, we shall perhaps as the 
result of close approach to them have a clearer view of the 
question whether such community activities should be extended’ 
to women or confined to men only. By reducing to order the 
subjects that now block our view, with regard to which there is 
as yet no legislation, we shall get them out of the way and, as 
I said just now, obtain a clearer view.” 

783d 2. The neatest emendation here would be to write y' 
od for mov. 

788a—c 4. There should be a full stop after móàeow (b4). 
Otherwise it will not be seen that the following clause has no 
connection with what immediately precedes but is parallel to 
the clause introduced by yáp in ab. Thus xaí in b4 means sim- 
ply ‘and’; it indicates the coordination of the two sentences 
introduced by yáp. In the first sentence Plato makes two state- 
ments: 1. Education must be discussed. 2. In this field there 
can only be admonition, not legislation. Then we have succes- 
sive evidence for the two statements: 1. “ There are, be it noted 
(yép), slight and inconspicuous matters in personal or house- 
hold life, in regard to which it is easy, when pains or. pleasures 
or desires enter in, to do something else than what the lawgiver 
recommends.” Taylor follows England in translating as if 
vào. (a6) were mawi. “This sort of thing must ultimately 
produce citizens who vary in character in all sorts of ways, 
which is a bad thing for the state." Q. E.D. 2. “It should 
also be noted (xai yáp) that these matters are so small and 
recurrent that to specify penalties in the law, apart from the 
pettiness and absurdity of it, actually (xof) undermines the 
written law because it accustoms people to small and recurrent 
breaches of the law.” Q.E.D. The wisdom of this last state- 
ment has often been illustrated by the contrary practice of 
American reformers. Plato’s next sentence recapitulates chias- 
tically: “ Consequently legislation is no way out, yet the subject 
cannot be ignored. But I must try to make my statements 
plain, like a merchant bringing samples into the light. At 
present they are like something in the dark.” It is a mistake 
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to imply, as Bury and Taylor do, that Plato will present sam- 
ples of his statements for examination. He neither says nor 
does this. 

802e 4. Bekker made the necessary correction to the rough 
breathing: xarà rv abrüv voiv. As .every schoolboy knows, 
aùröv never appears in the attributive position, except possibly 
when it stands for a reflexive; see Kühner-Gerth IT, 1, § 464, 3, 
note 1 and 8 464, 4, note 2. The statements of Kiihner must, 
however, be discarded or revised in the light of J. E. Powell's 
investigations; see his “Studies on the Greek Reflexive” in 
Class. Quart., X X VII (1933), pp. 208-221 and XXVIII (1984), 
pp. 159-174. That later editors have disregarded his correction 
might be attributed to accident if they had not written irrelevant 
notes, and if they had not made the same mistake at 915e 8, 
where Burnet, however, has the only correct form. 

802c 8. An omission must be supplied; read eó$pow piv 
poten Kai rera ypéyg, < dxotwy ratrys pire, > dxotwy è ris éyavrías 
pue KTÀ. 

807b 4. Read inavijs, as kal viv < dvat, lyrjxapey, mAéoy 8 > 
e {nrotpey av, lows oUk dy TOTE yévorro. 

816e 2. Better than Richards’ oùx að for oix dy or oix å- of 
ihe manuscripts would be od xal. Thus we avoid close repe- 
tition of aù. 

816e 9. In place of xawóy we should expect a word with a 
meaning opposite to:éXevÜépov just before. I propose ramevóv, 
which occurs as a synonym of áveAeí8epos at Laws "4c and 
791d. After PA it was easy to miss TA. Then K was got 
from IE and an extra A from the following N. 

820b 6. Both Bury and Taylor miss the small point that 
“the mere knowledge of the esgentials is no special mark of 
culture.” It would of course be xeAóv to know the subject 
beyond the stage of ravayxaia. 

822e 7. England is wrong in saying that airév is super- 
fluous. It means ‘merely.’ Plato is referring to the citizen 
who obeys the law and ‘nothing more.’ 

828d 8. I can make nothing of xpóvov unless it is a gloss on 
exoÀ5s to show that it does not mean ‘school. The meaning 
of ¿fovoías is not ‘resources,’ as translators have taken it, but 
‘opportunity.’ It is not governed by mepi, but follows olay as 
a genitive of the field of operation (més éyes 8ó6gs, Rep. 456d). 

7 
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Translate: “Our city has an opportunity, as far as ‘it depends 
on the provision of leisure and necessaries, unexampled in other 
cities existing today, and is bound, like a person, to lead a good 
life.” 

881e 6. The paleographical argument for bracketing ééca 
should not be neglected. Let the QC of IKANQC ACKEIN 
be repeated by accident and EQCA would inevitably result. 

883b 2-7. There are reasons for thinking that Plato is not 
responsible for the hoplite who is set to race sixty stades over 
a fairly smooth road to a temple of Ares. First, the distance is 
too great; secondly, Ares, the Thracian god of war, suggests 
peltasts. He is coupled with Athena as patron of soldiers in 
general at 920e. In the third place the other races that have 
been mentioned are for hoplites, so that this term has nothing 
distinctive about it. Fourthly, since Plato includes training for 
peltasts as well as bowmen in his gymnastic work (813d), he 
might be expected to give the peltast at least as good a chance 
to win a prize as the bowman. Fifthly, the xal &) xai of bl 
indicates a break between the first three races and the last two. 
I believe that xai wéurros é is more or less parenthetic, and 
that the last two races are both dolichoi, long races for light- 
armed men running across country. The statement at 833d 1 f. 
to the effect that the girls are always to race on the prepared 
course implies that among the races specified for them was at 
least one, presumably the dolichos, that might except for this 
statement have been supposed to be run across country. 

At b2 f. the words wpdrov ámAwpévov cannot refer to the sixty- 
stade runner, for the péy after é&jkovra points the antithesis 
between him and the bowman, so that he must first be referred 
to in the preceding word. We must read apo róv ómAopévov 
and make Plato sensibly declare: “ We shall start the long race 
before the heavy-armed,” just as he provides that the assembly 
shall wait for the return of the cross-country runners before 
prizes are given out (cl). There would be ample time to hold 
the races on the course in the interval between start and finish 
of the long races. Finally Baptrepov, éadlrqy èrovopáovres is 
strange because the man, not the armor, is called heavy, and 
because hoplite is not here a distinctive word, since three other 
races were for hoplites. Since the bowman’s equipment is fully 
expressed, it is probable that a line is missing. I suggest as 
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one among many possibilities Baptrepov aks < opa tò metas- 
Tixdy éyovta, wedtag > Tijv érovouáfovres. The equipment would 
be heavier than a bowman’s, though. lighter than a hoplite’s, 
just as the course, though smoother than a bowman’s, would not 
be so smooth as the stadium where the hoplite raced. 

834b 7. Read adore rovrov piy:< áyüy > dywvorais'< ols > 
oùk émtydpiov état, TiÜÉvras voüv pýre xev. KTA. 

836a 5. The patriarch’s book had rair’ of. Burnet, being 
unaware of this, followed as he often does, the mistaken reading 
of A. 

840d 4. The erasure which Burnet notes in A after @yplov 
was of the sign for kai, erased also in O. Furthermore numbers 
above the words indicate that the following reading was intended 
by the scribe of some older manuscript: dpvidwy xat Oyplov dddov 
Kal woAAdv. This is more emphatic than Burnet’s reading, and 
is probably right. 

` 853a 6. For Aeydpevov the correction yevónuevov is easy, with 
the meaning ‘act. The word is used in the same way at c2 
below. In Mnemosyne XII, p. 44 Badham further proposed 87Gev 
for rifv. No change is needed. At bi put a full stop after 
rvyxávew and for aird read dpa rd. 

855e 2. In place of Jowett’s and Apelt’s excellent interpre- 
tation Bury and Taylor follow England, who somehow missed 
the point that witnesses were to be cross-examined by the judges. 
Of course ávaxpívev must have its technical meaning here. 
Plato’s concern is to get the cardinal facts established by ques- 
tioning and independent witnesses, before a decision is made. 
For judges to spend two days in summing up merely, where 
there is no jury but themselves, would be a ridiculous travesty 
of Plato’s important reform. 

857b 9. Sauppe proposed to add dvap after Gomep. See Jahres- ` 
bericht LXXXIII, p. 20. This is admirable, but the real reading 
was no doubt domep pepdpevov < dvap > ayrixpovoas. 

860c 6. Since a ovypuvia implies a harmony of two or more 
govai, Cleinias’ question means: rolas 95 (povjs) mpòs wolav 
(devi cvppovia). Hmendation is futile. 

862d 3f. I should bracket Tero» oA as a gloss on duds, 

868b 8. England proposed ob fig for fhaíov; read rather 
Bia & ov. 

864b 3. It is clear, as Ritter emphatically asserted, that 
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Aúrys is wrong, since Avery belongs to the same part of the soul 
as Sov}, which is the next item. I propose to read Averys, which 
as a general term covers all irrational phenomena. For épwriu) 
Aúrra see 839a 7. That anger may be classified as madness is 
proved by pavias ópygs (869a 3). To write II for TT is an 
easy error. 

864b 7. For édeows read épécews. The third cause of mis- 
takes is Amides xai dda ris dAnOois mept rò dpiorov épéoeas “ ox- 
pectations and belief that we are really launched in pursuit of 
the ideal.” In other words dyaprdvopey Soxoivres dAnfas èpleofar 
ToU dplorov. Bury’s brilliant épéoGa rovtou for écecbat roórov 
at 864a 2 gives us & close parallel. That a false belief is meant 
here is clear from the context. The use of compendia explains 
the error. 

864d 1. For xal rà read xdra (— xai dra). This error is 
frequent; so is the sequence dra, ér. in Plato for ‘secondly,’ 
‘thirdly.’ 

865a 7. Since there is a contrast between unarmed training 
and war games, I should read for &pxóvrev rather éfAedvroy as 
at 873e 2. 

866b. The provision that a kinsman who does not prosecute 
the murderer of his next of kin may himself be prosecuted by 
anyone who volunteers is, pace England, taken from Attic law; 
witness Démosthenes 22.2. 

869c 5. The note of O* is wrongly reported in Burnet. Its 
intent was to begin a new sentence with & wy xefofo &}. Con- 
sidering fore éy yóuo at e3 below, I conclude that this is what 
Plato wrote. 

869e 6f. It is probable that érPovAys here has reference to 
the distinction between atroyepia and émPovdrAevors that is dis- 
cussed in 872 a, b. I should mark roórov ép. xal émifovAjs a8 
a parenthesis and translate: “with reference also to the insti- 
gation of such acts by others than the doer.” Probably re has 
been lost before mépi. 

870a 7. The order is impossible. A line of 27 letters—3j 
TOU Kaxds ÉratyegÜa, wAovroy must have been in the margin of 
the manuscript from which A was copied. It is wrongly in- 
serted where it is, and should come after wp». Translate: 
“ For this miseducation report is to blame—the report by which 
wealth is praised beyond its due by Greeks and by barbarians.” 
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876a 7. Twice in 8768 the patriarch’s book gave to the 
Athenian the speeches that are assigned to Cleinias in Burnet’s 
text. In the second case England rejects this arrangement be- 
cause of the repetition of vouoÜergréoy. If we remove the stop, 
however, and read «af for KA:, we get excellent sense: “ He 
must also state in his legislation what sort of matters are to be 
included in legislation and what are to be assigned to the courts 
for decision.” 

878e 4. For atrof read ad otro. 

885c 2. The ad of A? suggests the reading à dy r9; the 
potential would naturally occur as in cl and cb. 

887d 3. Perhaps olov, as often, indicates a gloss: olov èv 
érydais, For Aecyopévoy read SuaAreyouévov. At d5 for xal pera 
Üvowiv dp ebyais read xára Üvoiüv èv róyas. The perá after xal 
has intruded from the line above. At d7 for év read én; see 
my note on 864d. I should take 6vóvrov as partitive genitive 
with #Sora; the young among participants most enjoy seeing 
and hearing spectacles performed. 

899a 7. I suspect that some manuscript had in the text 34 
after ravryy, but marked for expunction, while a marginal note 
indicated that ad should replace it: að roð 8j duewov, which now 
appears by mistake in the text. Read ravrqv ad viv wvygv KTA. 
' 899e 5—900a b. Since ávooíovs is really attested by the con- 
scientious corrector A*O?, as I have noted, it can hardly be 
rejected, certainly not without qualms. I should certainly ex- 
punge isdv airds (82, a8) as a gloss on atrérrys, originally 
written in the margin so that the two words were taken to 
belong to successive lines. It was the aorist of [av that led to 
the mistaken correction to the aorist of the original aloĝavópevos 
of AO. At a2 the manuscripts have rà viv. The órav of O%, 
added here, may be a corruption of ó rav. It is notatum punc- 
tis. In a4 the addition, made by O? of ópgs after ravra is 
unhelpful, since Ritter’s àdwopévors in a5 is obviously sound. 
The ov that appears notatum punctis in O above the last letters 
of «pocrvyis has no accent. Read then mpoorvxóv, construing it 
as a predicate adjective referring to àeefmuárov. This adjective 
' governs a dative at Polti. 264c 1. 
Jole 5. Read bes j d$a$Àos boricoty lungs KTA. 
905a 1. Read obre els dAXos. Plato could not say obre obdels. 
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918b 6. The reading of O? in margine was wrongly reported 
by Bekker. It is érdolyy. The aorist is obviously better. 

914a 6. Here with the negative the present py pyviuy is 
normal Greek. Eusebius and the corrector of O are right as 
against AO and the editors. 

916c 8. The marginal note of O? is yp. órovovv twos. The 
omission of 5 does not help. Translate Burnet's text: “ any- 
thing animate, no matter what (i. 6. man or beast), or anything 
inanimate.” Here again England and Taylor want to read 
ungrammatically ray adroi. 

916b 5. Note Van Groningen’s almost certain emendation 
vpwi for rou. See Mnemosyne LVIII, p. 370. The number of 
judges should be specified here as at c6. 

919b 2. The marginal aiexpós of O was also in the patriarch’s 
book. No doubt ópóGs is due to the óp6óv four or six lines 
below (4x27 or 6x18) and is a mistake. 

919e 5. Jowett rightly (‘in accordance with their feelings 
of right and wrong’) as against Apelt, Bury, England, and 
Taylor (‘for abhorrence of the base and devotion to the gen- 
tle?) takes rë éxeiywy plou xal åoraopë With xpwéode, not 
eXgóórov. At Laws 670e 1 Plato has stated that the old are 
to act as moral guides of the young by the exercise of their 
good taste in music (dowacpp wpoorxovros according to O before 
correction). The idea is the same here. By éxelvwy Plato 
means those who have been recognized as preeminent in virtue. 
Their intuitive approval or disapproval is to determine gentle- 
manly conduct in cases not prescribed by law. 

932a 8. For véo. read Zew. “To the good, aged forebears 
are treasure-trove while alive, even to the last bourn of life; 
departing in kindly mood they are much to be desired; to the 
base they are a menace.” The same mistake has been made at 
671b 10, as appears from the reference to 649a 9 where (Aeuv 
is preserved. 

934a 4. Read £v $óflow < 8 > dedlas, taking the last word 
as genitive with 8 dxpdreav. Taylors translation omits these 
words. Below'read Svotaros yeyvdpevos. 

935b 9. Instead of rejecting dvaré I should assume that 
dpxov is a mistake for dxovwy made by the scribe, whose eye 
caught dpxev at c8 below. 

9836c 3. I agree here with the new Liddell and Scott that 
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the prayers of the beggar are ‘futile,’ rather than ‘ endless,’ as 
the editors translate ávqvórow. For Plato gifts to the poor are 
not treasure in heaven and their prayers do no good to the giver. 

9378 6. Taylor and England are mistaken in thinking that 
cvvgyyopáv does not mean advocacy here. Plato has no law 
against advocacy of the right sort; it is only xar) ovvdixia (938b 
4) that he forbids. 

937e 5. Read eva. 82 airy rov re SixdcacGar kal ciety ddAw 
vwüy Suvapévyy'< Sivapw >, dvr’ oby KTÀ. 

938b 2f. By roewórov Plato means Stxaiov. As usual in his 
later work, he will not name the evil name. He means ouxodayrla 
when he says woAvdicla xai ovvdurla mapà xapòv Gv Šalov. In 
938a 1 he means by Aóyev the speeches sold by the Aeyoypádos, 
not eloquence in general. . 

942d 4. Here the patient lexicographer has his revenge for 
the frequent correction that he receives from editors. The only 
possible rendering of eixoA(av kal ebyépeay is ‘cheerfulness and 
hardihood (amid toil and privation)’ or the like; and so the 
new Liddell and Scott. Plato’s citizens must learn by practice 
not to grumble or flinch generally, in order to cultivate military 
virtue. England, Apelt, Stallbaum, Bury, and Taylor think 
that easy and nimble movement are meant in spite of the inclu- 
sion of the terms used here among the characteristic Spartan 
virtues in the list of Alc. I, 122c. 

943c 1. Here is a clear case of the middle (not passive) 
xpivecOau, corresponding in meaning to the middle of 9wdfo, * to 
plead one’s case,’ ‘to seek a decision.’ 

944b 1. In defense of xeuóvev & rómow note Isoc. Bustris 
223e: rómovus roUs uip iw duBpwv karakAv(opévovs. 

944d 4. “The man who casts aside the fighting power of 
his weapons for the opposite.” The opposite of manly fighting 
is womanly flight; by casting aside his shield the soldier gains 
power to flee. I assume that roavryy means ápvvrucjy and that 
els robyaytioyv means Gore robvavríoy Stvacba: Spay, viz. puyeiv. 

944e 4. Read dy xands < xai kakQ > vele ovvexdpevos. 

945b 6 £. The place for 5 is before wpá£p, where rjv àpxýv 18 
an intruder, having first appeared no doubt as a mistaken 
variant of rhv ris ápxijs. 

958e 2. “Not excluding foreigners by killing and eating 
them, as children of the Nile now do.” Cannibals have existed 
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in Africa at all times. The legendary Busiris comes readilyito 
mind, of whom it is said (Isoc. Busiris 227d): rav gévuy rods 
aducvoupévous Üóuy xarjoðwv. The current view is that the Egyp- 
tians kept foreigners out by regulations with regard to meats 
and sacrifices. I know of no evidence to show that such methods 
were effective in excluding foreigners from the country or that 
any such regulations were adopted with that end in view. 

954a 1-3, Read rov and put a comma after it. Translate: 
“Furthermore the broker who sells anything for anyone is also 
a guarantor if the sale is illegal or quite unauthorized.” Plato 
means that a broker must guarantee the legality of a sale and 
its proper authorization. The illegal seller might be a citizen, 
since legal sales by citizens are to be strictly regulated (849a). 
The unauthorized seller might be a slave or a child or a thief 
of any sort. 

957a 7. For oùx read otd’. 

958e 1. In place of the impossible nvjua, read Ajpya, which 
has in uncials almost identical strokes. The construction is 
absolute: “ profit, much or little, non-existent.” 

960c 7—d 1. Here I recant, thanks to Bury’s illuminating : 
correction of «vpí to xópe, and now propose rò Aáxeow piv rip 
apatyy evu, KAofà 82 ryv Sevrépav, riv “Arpowoy < 88 > SH vpírqv 
córepay, Tüy XgyÜévrov drexacpéva < 7j vice > vf TGv KAwobevror 
TO kúpa Thy àperáorpoooy d&mepyatouévg Stvayuv. This is a remi- 
niscence of the scene described in the Republic (x 620e), where 
each soul receives a lot and chooses a life. Lachesis sends with 
each a guardian of the destiny he has chosen who leads him 
beneath the circling spindle of Klotho, xvpoŭvra jv Aaxóv «Aero 
potpay* tatrys © edapdpevov adits ext ny ras " Avpórov dyew vijow, 
áperágrpoda rà érixkwobévra rooivra. Translate: “The fact 
that they are called, first Lachesis, second Klotho, and third- 
savior Atropos, corresponding in their etymology to the twist 
which, added by Atropos to the lots confirmed by Lachesis, con- 
fers irreversibility upon the doom of Klotho’s spinning.” The 
connection with reasoned regularity as exhibited in the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies is brought out in the Epinomis 
(982c) : Óvroes rpéis Moipa: xaréxovoa: $vAártovoi réAcov vat rd 
BeXrlorg BosAg BeBovrevpévov éxáorois Gedy. 

Plato's habit of repeating his thoughts in many forms is well 
illustrated by these passages. The reminiscence of the Republic 
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that appears in the Laws is exactly the sort of evidence that is 
commonly urged to prove the Hpinomts un-Platonic. Plato, 
like other great writers, is always the same and always different. 
For the etymological use of årelxaopa note Cratylus 402d 1. 
960d 7. The éovi uj of AO is no doubt a mistake induced 
by čorı pay two lines below. There is no reason for supposing 
that the xal which appears in AO as a correction is a mere 
guess. In the next line the vulgate reading xrjpan rò Towbroy 
is the reading of O as corrected and should be adopted. © 
961a 6. For éa read 8eiéar. 
961e 9. There is an erased reading in O, ‘whieh might be 
read as otpatyyixy OT catpamxy}. Whether there is any erasure 
in A at this point I cannot say. At any rate the sense of the 
passage demands orparyyuc}. Generals and their helpers should 
be classed together as physicians and their helpers are in a2. 
965a 5. For ópoíovs read spot. 
965e 5. I propose dry y, set off by commas, in place of 
Burnet’s ópay 8j. 
967c 8. For dwaxd£ovras read daexdLew re. 
969c 3. I should emend to xpos àpergs owrnpiay, which, as 
Ast pointed out, must be the meaning. 
L. A. Post. 


, Havanyorp Coursan, 


XHTÁNIOX ET XITANIAX. 


Liddell-Seott ubi vocabuli ewráwos exempla, quantum video, 
omnia collegit (II, 1595), iudicium suspendit: “the exact 
meaning and spelling of exráv(e)ws are uncertain.” Qua in re 
eis assentiri non possum. Rectissime enim Ety. Magn., s. 
onrdyeot supo: elpyrat apd rò cires osjres 88 Aéyovow of "Ioves TÒ 
èr’ ros, Awpueis 88 gates . . . BaBwpivos 8% mep? mavroDamijs iotopias 
odrws* onrdvos ciros* SyAot 08 4 Adis ròv xaÜapóv, kal oņraviovs 
mupoùs rods érerelovs. Eandem etymologiam sequitur Galenus 
(XVIII, 1, 469), Hippocratem .explanans, recteque eam am- 
plexus est Boisacg. Sane ubi locus aliquis pluribus codicibus 
traditur, in uno aliove otrdwos extare solet (velut apud Poll., VI, 
78 [eui onrdvioe wvpol sunt rerpdyyvor], ubi Bethe nonnulla 
collegit). 
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‘Lexicographi autem ideo animos ad hoc verbum adtenderunt, 
quod apud Hippocratem compluribus locis extat; velut VI, 630 
L.: Starr#oGar xp) abrov Tj re nálg xpodhupyty party Kal dpry 
citavlwy Tvpóv. Plerumque autem hoc epitheton tritico adpli- 
catur ad designandum id, quod hornum vereque satum est et 
tribus fere mensibus ad maturitatem pervenit (tritici genus... 
trimenstre, Colum., IT, 6, 2; vel in Gesneri Lerico rustico plura 
huius usus exempla invenies). Theophrastus autem, etsi mupòv 
tplunvoy saepius commemorat, onrdvoy eum non appellat, id quod 
casu factum esse putaverim. Neque enim evitat illud vocabu- 
lum: oyrdvia xpópva habes Hist. Plant., VII, 4, 7 et peoriàny 
carávaoy IIT, 12, 5. (ubi forma dorica utroque loco huius capitis 
in libris extare videtur, eandemque testatur Schol. Aristoph. 
Nub., 624, alioqui ineptias eloquens). Athenaeus autem medicus 
apud Oribas., I, 2, 2, mupoùs onravious et ddevpiras a cejiBaM raus 
discernit et illos leviores et digestu faciliores dicit; similia pro- 
fert Dioscor. II, 85, quo loco ter vocabulum ewréwos adhibet, 
velut p. 169, 2, perà rovrous of rpiysnmaior, Aeyópevo: 88 id mwoy | 
eyráwoL* Idem, I, 118 péorAov onrdmoy commemorat in re 
paulum a Theophrasti loco quem modo attuli differens. Prae- 
terea adfero Plutarchi locum T'ranqu. An., 8, p. 466d, 6 yàp: 
ees . . . axrávtoy. dproy Swarriwy Týpepov abrómvpov . . . oireita 
vpoc$ués (quem locum citans Stob., III, 249 eírwov scribit, 
unde discis originem et vim huius verbi iam tum obscuratam 
fuisse). Mala autem onrdve novit Diphilus apud Athen., III, 
81 a.? 

E Latinis Plinius compluribus locis vocabulo utitur, et mesptla 
quidem setania (semper forma ionieg) habet XV, 84, XXIII, 
141; inter genera bulborum ... setanton, XIX, 95 (ubi atroerés 
Theophr. id quod indicio est hie ut saepe aliquem inter hos 
auctorem inserendum esse). Quod idem demonstratur loco 
XVIII, 70 (ubi de tritico agit): Graeci setanion vocant ; nam 
Theophrastus de trimestri loquitur, ideoque olim trimenon ede- 
bant; Turnebus autem falsam scripturam  sifanion inferre 
studebat." 


* onrdvcor Adevpor est apud Galen. in Hipp. de viotu (0. M. G., V, 9, 1) 
308, 15. ciro» Aevkà» ciráviov (i.e. onr-) appellant Geop., III, 3, 11. 

3 Ita abusive dicta puto mala quae per hiemem non durant. De panibus 
variis cf. Blümner, T'echnol., I*, 52. 

? Setanium apud Plaut, Truo., V, 16 extare in Lexicis inde a saec. 
XVI usque ad Klotzium adfirmatur; quod verum non est. Et hoe 
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Haec dilucida sunt neque esset cur hanc quaestionem attin- 
geremus, nisi alio Theophrasti loco dubitationes motae essent. 
Auctor igitur Historiae plantarum VIII, 2, 3 de radicibus et 
caulibus frumentorum et leguminum agens. inter haec genera 
aliquid interesse dicit: rà oiróðy wodvppila . . . rà pèv yàp xeðporà 
povdppita övra moňdàs dvwðev dxd röv kavAGy åmopóoes tya... tà 
82 avrgpà roAdppila <expectas addi dyra> moàioùs pèv dvinot Bàaoroús, 
&rapáfAaoro. 88 otro, «Adv d Te yévos wupüv Towoörov ods Kadovct 
atravias kal kpilavias. 

K. Sprengel in versione Germanica anni 1822 ultima vocabula 
non vertit, sed graecas eorum formas conservayit; idem fecit in 
versione Anglica anni 1916 A. Hort, addens tamen ad krithanias 
“barley-wheat.” Et hoc quidem recte se habere patet Theo- 
phrastumque tritici quoddam genus hordei simile dixisse: 
mirentur lieet et rerum botanicarum periti et qui formationem 
vocabulorum graecorum curant: kpifías enim expectamus * mira- 
murque suffixum illum -a»-, quod alias quoque molestias nobia 
exhibet. At quid ovravias? H. Stephanus ovravíovs (i. e. oyravíovs) 
reponere volebat; eui obloquitur Schneider Saxo ex loco Caus. 
Plant., TV, 10, 3, recte concludens, evwavíay tamquam proprium 
genus fruticosum a oyravip seu trimestri distinguendum esse 
(TIT, 649). Ilo enim loco triticum aestivum prae hiberno 
darydppifos xal dAvyoxdAapos dicitur; neque igitur moàoùs BAacrods 
&wéva, dici potest. Sane restat aliquid dubitationis: Triticum 
enim iriticeum nihili est, cum hordaceum recte appelletur; nec 
botanici quicquam proferunt, quod ad rem faciat. Velut Spren- 
‘gel in Commentario, p. 295, ovravlay eundem esse atque exráytoy 
edicit et genus tritici aestivi existimat, quod in oriente nascatur. 
Qua de re iudicent harum rerum periti; ego non mirarer, si 
cwavías corruptum esset, nec tamen ut talium ignarus emen- 
dationem proponere audeo. 

W. KROLL, 


comiter mihi scribit G. Dittmann et illud, vocabulo uti Dioscoridem 
datinum et Apic., 8, 366 (77%). . 

‘Proclive erat seribere xpiéwdns et circddys, et extat utrumque voes- 
bulum. 


REVIEWS. 


Haratp PaTzER. Das Problem der Geschichtsschreibung des 
Thukydides und die thukydideische Frage. (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Abt. Klass. Phil.) Berlin, Junker und Dünn- 
haupt Verlag, 1937. Pp. 118. 


The question when Thucydides composed different parts of 
his History, first propounded by F. W. Ullrich in 1845, has in 
recent years gained new significance in the writings of Ed. 
Schwartz, Max Pohlenz, and W. Schadewaldt. For although 
their conclusions. differed, these men were at one in their pur- 
pose: namely, to distinguish early and late portions of the 
History for the purpose of demonstrating a change in Thucy- 
dides’ attitude either towards the war or towards historiography. 
Briefly, their views were as follows: Schwartz (Das Geschichts- 
werk des Thukydides, Bonn, 1919, 1929), arguing that the 
speeches of the Corinthians (I, 68-71) and of Archidamus (I, 
80-85) were composed shortly after the Peace of Nicias, whereas 
those of the Athenians (I, 78-78) and of the ephor Sthenelaidas . 
(I, 86) were written after 404, concluded that Thucydides 
originally thought Corinth the cause of the war and only later 
saw Sparta’s fear of Athens as the dAnfeordry mpójacw (I, 23, 
6). This change of opinion, Schwartz argued, was inspired by 
the events attending the fall of Athens; as was the historian’s 
whole defense of Pericles, whose policies seemed at that time 
to have ruined the city. Pohlenz (“ Thukydidesstudien,” Göt- 
tingische Nachrichten, 1919 and 1920), after showing that the 
four speeches at Sparta cannot be separated, based his own posi- 
tion on his reading of I, 22, 1. Taking the passage to mean 
that the historian intended to report actual speeches as closely 
as possible and observing, on the other hand, that many speeches 
in the History seem too broad in scope for any such descrip- 
tion, he urged that I, 22, 1 expounds an early.plan. He accord- 
ingly went on to distinguish early from late speeches by the 
criterion of whether or not they answered his interpretation of 
I, 22, 1. Schadewaldt (Die Geschichisschreibung des Thuky- 
dides, Berlin, 1929) pursued the method further. Arguing 
that Bks. VI and VII were composed after 404 and exemplify 
the historian’s latest and most profound grasp of historical . 
process, he contrasted the breadth of understanding in those 
books with what he considered the far narrower plan envisaged >` 
in I, 22, 1 and embodied in the Archaeology. Thus he con- 
eluded that Thucydides developed from an “ historisierender 
Sophist ” (80), interested only in “ genaueste Wirklichkeits- 
treue” (25), to a philosophic historian able to appraise the 
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deepest laws of political and social life. These men differed 
widely on which parts of the History were written after the 
Peace of Nicias and which after 404. Nevertheless, not only 
did they themselves look closely at the criteria for dating dif- 
ferent passages but inspired younger scholars to do so. Hence 
within a few years the whole subject of the composition of the 
History has been reéxamined with painstaking thoroughness. 
The peculiar merit of the present monograph is that it has 
utilized these recent findings to dispute the whole contention 
that the History bears traces of an earlier version underlying 
the later. And since, in fact, continued study has more and 
more narrowed the list of passages still urged as of early date, 
Patzer is in a better position even than his well known prede- 
cessors, Classen and Ed. Meyer, to show in detail on what slen- 
der evidence the assumption of an early version is based. His 
argument for this, the most significant part of his work, is 
therefore largely negative. He first treats II, 23, 3, qv véuovra« 
‘Qpdmioe *APnvatwy trjxoo, a passage alleged to have been writ- 
ten before 412/1 when the Boeotians toek Oropus (VIII, 60, 
1), by showing other passages in which an historical present is 
likewise used, notably I, 56, 2 on the Potideans, ot oixotow émi 
Tj ‘Topo tis llaXAjvgs, Whence they were driven in 430/29 (II, 
70). His discussion of the ambiguous use of méAeuos in the 
first four books and of the second introduction in V, 26 is per- 
haps less conclusive; but he makes two strong points. First, in 
the Ilevrgkovraería, demonstrably written after 404 (cf. I, 93, 
5; 97, 2), móàcuos must necessarily refer to the entire war (I, 
97, 1; 118, 1; 118, 2). On the other hand, the Archidamian 
War is clearly distinguished when it is referred to in II, 1 (cf. 
V, 24, 2); IV, 48, 5; V, 20, 1. Second, several passages in 
the speeches of Bks. VI and VII assume that a state of war 
existed even in the years directly after the Peace of Nicias. 
Hence, unless Thucydides gravely falsifies men’s opinions, it 
cannot be argued that the new introduction in V, 26 states an 
original and independent view of the historian. On the con- 
trary, the word móàeuos, unless specifically limited to the Archi- 
damian War, would naturally imply the entire war even from 
the beginning of the History, and the new introduction would, . 
as Meyer contended (Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte, Halle, 
1899, II, pp. 273-275), merely reflect the historian’s general 
habit of noi treating events until he comes to them. Other 
proofs of early date found in Thucydides’ omission of the eclipse 
of the moon (VII, 50, 4) from the list of rafjpara in I, 23, 2-3 
&nd in his failure to "repeat the &A5feorárg mpó$acis (I, 23, 6) 
in his brief summary of the causes of the war at the end of the 
first book (I, 146) are in themselves so weak that it seems 
unnecessary to repeat Patzer’s refutation, which in both cases 
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turns on the argument that those points were not demanded in 
those places. 

With the work of Grosskinsky before him (Das Programm 
des Thukydides, Neue Deutsche Forschungen, 1936), Patzer has 
little difficulty in disproving the literalistic interpretation of I, 
22, 1, on which Schadewaldt’s and Pohlenz’ theses squarely 
rested. Although he differs somewhat from Grosskinsky in his 
reading of the much disputed sentence on the speeches, still the 
detailed analyses of both men show with seeming certainty that 
Thucydides was not, as it were, apologizing for the absence of 
dxplfea in his speeches, nor was he saying that, except for the 
inevitable loss of exact phraseology, he would report what was 
actually said. On the contrary, as both insist, he made a virtue 
of a necessity by saying that he would cause his speakers to set 
forth what seemed to himself rà 8éovra in the various circum- 
stances. Only then does he add, with limitations (cf. Patzer on 
éxouéyo and dr éyyórara, pp. 42-43), that he keeps to the £/jraca 
yvoun of what was actually said. Hence any such attempt as 
those of Schadewaldt and Pohlenz to distinguish an earlier 
accuracy from a later breadth in the speeches falls to the 
ground. 

There remains then one considerable passage, namely, the 
Archaeology, which has been adduced as a survival of the ear- 
lier version and which, as Schadewaldt showed, is closely impli- 
cated with the thought of I, 21-23. The evidence for early 
composition is found in I, 10, 2, where, after saying how diffi- 
cult it would be for some future historian to judge the relative 
strength of Sparta and of Athens by their ruins, the historian 
remarks that Sparta’s power would be underrated (xairo: IleAo- 
wovynoou Tay wévre Tas Sto polpas vepovrat, THs ve Evpmdons Hyotvrat 
xai TOv ew Cupuáyey roààðv), whereas the power of Athens 
Surdaciay ay . . . eixdferOar àmó ris havepas dpeas THs móÀeos 1) 
éorw. These statements hardly describe the state of affairs 
immediately after 404, but, as Patzer points out with some 
&cumen, they are equally inapplicable to the period just after 
the Peace of Nicias, when it has been assumed that Thucydides 
composed his first version. If such a version existed, it must 
then have been written after the battle of Mantinea, when, 
however, observing the policies of Alcibiades, the historian could 
hardly have sat down to describe the war on the assumption 
that it was over. Patzer therefore suggests that, since we do 
not know the date of Thucydides’ death, he may have been 
writing some time before the Peace of Antalcidas, when Athens 
was regaining her empire. But the suggestion seems less prob- 
able than either one of two other hypotheses: that he wrote 
late in the Ionian War when the doom of Athens was already 
apparent, or that he followed his practice, observed above, of 
not anticipating later events. For that the Archaeology as a 
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whole is of late date, Patzer argues from its essential purpose, 
namely, to show the magnitude of the xívge: (I, 1, 2), which 
is undoubtedly best illustrated by the entire war. More con- 
clusive proof seems to exist in the historian’s remarks on naval 
power, the secret of which Minos (I, 8) and Agamemnon (I, 
9, 3) learned and which the Ionians and the Greeks of the 
mainland might later have developed, had they not been pre- 
vented respectively by the Persians and by the tyrants (I, 16- 
17). Now it was this secret which Themistocles (I, 98, 3-4) 
and Pericles (IT, 65, 7 and 13) understood, and the failure to 
grasp it caused their opponents to be utterly deceived about the 
strength of Athens and the duration of the war (I, 81, 6; IV, 
55, 3; 108, 4; V, 14, 3; VII, 28, 3). Thus, when in the 
Archaeology Thucydides represents naval power as the high- 
road to empire in Greece, he expounds a concept which is deeply 
imbedded in his whole History. And his narrative bears out 
other ideas of the Archaeology: for instance, the compulsion 
implied by empire (I, 9, 3; cf. ILI, 37, 3), the contrast between 
Aihens and Sparta (I, 6, 3-6; 10, 2; 18, 1-2; 19; cf. I, 70; 
118, 2; IV, 55, 3; VIII, 96, 5), the increasing experience of 
war gained through the half-century after Salamis (I, 18, 3; 
cf. on éurepia, I, 99, 3), and the nature of the Dorian federa- 
tion (I, 19; ef. I, 144, 2; V, 82, 1). It would not be difficult 
to increase the list, but the similarities already adduced show 
that it is extremely hazardous to separate the Archaeology from 
the complex of thought embodied in the History as we have it. - 

It is undoubtedly Patzer’s chief contribution to have shown 
in detail how weak the evidence is for an earlier version of the 
History. In this respect his work should be eagerly welcomed 
as bringing a new and much needed sanity to the study of Thucy- 
dides. His long and careful analysis of I, 22, 1, although not 
free from over-subtlety, is also of value in its attempt to fix 
exactly the connotation of the well known words in which the 
historian describes his speeches. Unfortunately, he neglects to 
consider the rhetorical principles which may well have been in 
Thucydides’ mind. In the Phaedrus, for instance, Socrates in 
describing the formal oratory which it is the purpose of the 
dialogue to attack speaks of it as expounding rà Sorta (234e 6; 
cf. Gorgias, Helena, 2), and some such rhetorical associations 
may well cling to the words in Thucydides. His last section 
in which he describes the basic principles of the History as 
* Gesetawissenschaft” (p. 93) is valuable, if also surrounded 
by a certain unreality since the author treats Thucydides as a 
unique phenomenon unrelated to the thought of his time. But 
these are fanlts inhering largely in Patzer’s method of study, 
the virtue of which is to have brought an unsparing criticism 
to bear on the facile assumptions of those who have sought to 
show a development in the historian’s thought. 


HARYARD UNIVERSITY. ` J. H. FINLEY, JR. 
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HERBERT OPPEL. Kavóv. Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes 
und seiner lateinischen Entsprechungen (regula—norma). 
(Philologus, Suppl XXX, 4.) Leipzig, Dieterich, 1937. 
Pp. xiv + 108. i 


The present trend towards the composition of histories of the 
meanings of important words is very much to be welcomed, for 
investigations of this kind contribute greatly to a deeper under- 
standing of ancient philosophy and are very helpful in any 
attempt to write a history of ideas, whether philosophical, 
scientific, economic, political, or otherwise. 

The present study is an excellent specimen of the kind. It 
starts with an analysis of the etymology and the original mean- 
ing of the word and then goes on to give a survey of the passages 
in which a new meaning of the term appears for the first time, 
showing the background and the surroundings in which it origi- 
nates and discussing its relations to earlier meanings. 

The origin of the word is found in the semitic root gan 
(Hebr.: ganeh; Aram.: ganja) which means an especially 
straight-growing and useful kind of reed. Greek derivations 
from this root are xayvá == reed, xávaðpov — & car or wagon, 
partly made from woven reeds, xavoty — basket, xávvaßos, and, 
finally, kavev. Though the meanings of these words are very 
different their common origin from a word meaning “reed” is 
still very conspicuous in most of the cases. 

‘As to kayay, however, the author tries to show that the origin 
of this word had already been forgotten at the time when Greek 
literature began. For in all the cases in which it designates 
something concrete it means a straight thing and not a reed or 
anything made of reed; for instance: a curtain rod, the beam 
in a loom, the shaft of a lance, rods arranged diagonally in a 
shield in order to support the rim, all kinds of rods in ma- 
chinery, and, most important of all, a foot rule used in archi- 
tecture; that is, an instrument which could be used for rough 
measurements as well as for making things even or straight, or, 
in other words, which could be used both as a yardstick and as 
a rule.’ Since many of these instruments are frequently men- 
tioned as made of iron, lead, wood, or the like, but have the 
common quality of being straight one may safely assume that 
in the one case in which the context does not give a clear indi- 
cation as to what is meant, that is in the case of a xavóy in 
scales, the beam of the scales must be meant and not the 
pointer, as had been suggested by others because the pointer 
might perhaps have been made of reed. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the author might have made a still stronger case for 
his general eontention if he had considered the possibility or 
probability that by the addition of the ending -óv the word was 
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from the outset specialised to mean something as straight as a 
reed, just as by adding the ending -eov a word was created that 
meant a certain thing made of reed. In this case we cannot 
and need not answer the question whether and at what time 
the origin of the word from a word meaning “reed” was 
forgotten. 

The metaphorical uses made of the word are very many. 
Starting from the use of xavóy as an instrument of measuring 
in architecture it acquires the meaning of “ the right measure ” 
and, consequently, of “the right proportion” in different arts. 
This seems to be the meaning of the word in the title of Poly-' 
kleitos’ famous book. In music the xavovxoi are those theorists 
of music who want to base their theory on strictly mathematical 
laws, in contrast to Aristoxenos and his fifth century predeces- 
sors who started from empirical observations and the human 
ear. It should, perhaps, be mentioned that what the author 
imputes to Archytas on p. 18 goes far beyond anything which is 
attributed to him by Theon, whom the author quotes as his 
authority, and is historically quite impossible. 

In the case of Polykleitos as well as in that of the musical 
theorists the use of the word xavóv is an expression of the ten- 
dency of the age towards technical áxpífea. This is also very 
conspicuous in its application to rhetoric as taught by the 
sophists where periods begin to be measured “ by the yardstick ” 
and to be shaped by means of an intellectual “ répvos.” But 
the author might aae have added that, as far as the evidence 
goes, these metaphors were not used by the sophists themselves 
but by their eritics, such as Aristophanes aud Plato, who 
ridiculed their artificial style. 

Most important, however, is the use made of the word in 
ethics. Here it appears for the first time in Euripides Hlectra 
48 where the «ovypoi kavóves of the multitude are contrasted with 
the right xavéy in the soul of the righteous man. It is found 
again in Plato’s Phtlebos where a comparison is made between 
the åxpíßea in the conduct of the philosopher and the use of 
accurate instruments like the xavóv, the rópvos, the Safjrys, 
and the oraĝpý in architecture. It becomes very frequent in 
Aristotle's dialogues and in his rpaypareiax. But here new prob- 
lems come in as Aristotle turns away from the doctrine of the 
ideas and turns his attention more to things, actions, and events 
in space and time. ` 

There is an interesting passage in the Hth. Nic. in which 
Aristotle objects to the rigidity of laws and advocates the use 
in human affairs of a podiB8wos xavóv, an instrument used by 
the Lesbians which is not straight but adapted to the shape of 
the stone (1187b, 27 ff.). At the same time he says that the 
orovéaios, the righteous man, can be taken as a xavóv of human 
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conduct. This is very interesting in several respects. It marks 
a step in the creation of the notion of “ideal” which can per- 
haps be considered as a special kind of incorporation of an iBéa 
as distinguished from the id¢a itself. This notion can already 
be clearly discerned in Plato’s Politikos though Plato has as 
yet no word for it, for in this dialogue Plato does not speak of 
the idea of the state, much less of the idea of the politician, but 
gives a very vivid description of the “ ideal” politician, a prob- 
lem which has been most recently discussed in an interesting 
paper of E. Kapp (Mnemos., 1938, pp. 191ff.). But this new 
use of the word xavóv has also exercised an enormous influence 
on later epochs. Kavéy now becomes closely related to rapá- 
Seypa; the ideal becomes a model. So in a second century 
epigram a man is called a “xavav codpoctivys.” Philo Judaeus 
calls Abraham a “ xavóv ebyevelas,” etc. But this use of the 
word does not remain restricted to ethics. The Atticists, for 
instance, consider Lysias as the xaydy of the right Attic atyle, 
though, as the author points out, the expression most frequently 
used in this connection, the “canon of the ten orators,” is not 
found in ancient authors. At the samie time or not much later 
the doryphoros of Polykleitos begins to be looked upon as the 
xavev of all “classic” sculpture. In all these cases the frequent 
‘use of the word is an expression of the tendency of the age 
towards the imitation of ancient models. 

Another use of the word which also goes back to the fifth 
century B.C. is that in the theory of knowledge. Demokritos 
who was the first to apply it in this field gives it the meaning 
“of xperypiov 88 is obvious from the context and from the fact 
that he uses it together with xpívev and mpoxpívaw. Epicurus 
and his followers call the theory of knowledge xavovixy but use 
more frequently the word xpirjptov when dealing with special 
problems. 

Ethics and the theory of knowledge come together in the use 
of the word xevév in connection with ópos. In the theory of 
knowledge the xpirjpiov is both xavóy and dpos. In ethics the 
vópos is the kayóy which directs our actions but also the boundary 
or limit, that is: the ópos, which we must not transgress if we 
want to act rightly. In Stoic philosophy this xavdy or dpos iB, 
of course, identical with the vopos ó xara iow. It is, however, 
interesting to notice how Philo, the Stoic and Jew, comes to 
identify this xavóv and yes with the Mosaic law and the 
‘decalogue. Finally, when Christianity revolts against the 
rigidity of the Mosaic law St. Paul, the apostle who brought the 

spel to the gentiles but who had also been the most fervent 
defender of the Jewish law before his conversion, creates not 
only the notion of the vónos alorews but calls it also xavóv. 

During the succeeding centuries the word xavóv becomes more 
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and more frequent and is applied to any kind of rule or law, 
grammatical, mathematical, astronomical, or whatever else it 
may be. This use is especially frequent in the Church where 
the rules given by the bishops for religious practice, especially 
the practice of penance, are called xavóves. Later on the use of 
the word is extended to all the decisions of the synods and even- 
tually to the decrees or decretalia of the pope. Here lies also 
the ultimate origin of the “ius canonicum.” 

Another late extension of the meaning of the word originates 
in the theory of grammar. Since the grammatical rules are 
xayéves, the wapadelypara which illustrate these rules are called 
by the same name.’ Eventually the term is applied to all kinds 
of tablets and lists, astronomical, chronological, etc.; and the 
author tries to show that the expression 6 xavév in application 
to the New Testament does not refer to the Scripture as to a 
model or as giving a law of conduct or religious practice, but 
means simply the list of the books which were acknowledged as 
documents of divine revelation. 

The last part of the paper in review deals with the Latin 
equivalents of xavóv: norma and regula, discussing the Latin 
translations of Greek philosophical works in which the term 
was used and, further on, the independent development of the 
meaning of regula and norma in Roman philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, and rhetoric. Perhaps it would have been worth while, 
in this connection, to go a little deeper into the relations between 
xayoy and the Latin term formula as used in Roman jurisdiction. 

I have restricted myself to a very few criticisms and sugges- 
tions since it seemed more important to give as full an account 
as possible of a work which, ds a whole, is so excellent and 
contains such an unusual amount of interesting material. 


K. von FRITZ. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


FERDINAND NOAOK (begonnen von), KARL LEHMANN-HARTLE- 
BEN (fortgeführt und veröffentlicht von). Baugeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen am Stadtrand von Pompeji. 
(Archüologisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches, Denkmé- 
ler Antiker Architektur, II). Berlin and Leipzig, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1936. Pp. xiii-+ 244, 47 text illustra- 
tions, 56 pls., 1 plan. 


The course of Pompeian studies continues true to form: sub- 
jected to more exact methods of observation on the part of suc- 
cessive generations of investigators, the old familiar ruins, which 
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when first seen were accepted as parts of a homogeneous city, 
resolve themselves into their constituent elements, and the sev- 
eral phases of strueture and decoration, technique and style, 
house- and town-planning, stand forth with ever greater dis- 
tinctness and fit into a chronological sequence, until not only 
specialists but the larger publie as well think of the city that 
was eventually buried in the catastrophe of A. D. 79 as a once 
living organism, a development, the reflection of a whole cycle 
of human culture. 

The volume under consideration presents the results of more 
than twenty years of intermittent activity, the conclusion of 
which Professor Noack did not live to see. Its final publication 
bears eloquent testimony to the ptetas and the competence of its 
second author. It is devoted to & small portion of Pompeii, 
Regio VIII, Insula 2, which was excavated long ago, and which 
possesses a special significance. This elongated city block com- 
prises a stretch of the southern slope of the town hill, with the 
houses which at first stood on the high ground within the line of 
defence; when the great wall had been dismantled, after the 
close of the Second Punic War, these dwellings were gradually 
extended, in a series of terraces, down over the line of this wall 
itself and into the space at its "foot. Thus the traditional ele- 
ments of the habitation—centripetal, focussed upon the atrium— 
lie next the street-front on the north and extend southwards 
towards the line of the wall: the subsequent expansion down-hill 
afforded opportunity for the introduction of new features— 
porticoes, and commodious rooms opening out towards light and 
air—testifying to a fundamental change in the habits and re- 
quirements of the people. A similar shift of interest away from 
the atrium in the direction of fresh air, sunlight and sea breezes 
is evident in the Villa det Misteri near Pompeii and in the spa- 
cious residences which have come to light at the seaward end of 
Herculaneum. 

But the incidence of these studies is wider than the title sug- 
gests. For the problems of this one Insula are essentially those 
of the city as a whole.” As a preliminary to their task, the 
authors determine the natural contours of the volcanic hill, 
which in all periods, in greater or less degree, must have condi- 
tioned the town-plan. The irregularities in the lines of streets 
in the southwest part of the city had already implied that Pom- 
peii as we know it, a creation of the fifth century B. C., was pre- 
ceded by a small walled settlement in this corner of the area. 
This Altsiadt (the name is suggested by the analogy with Me- 
diaeval Germany) is to be assigned to the sixth century D. C., 
and it may in its turn, before 700 B. C., have been preceded by 
& primitive hut village. This latter would have accorded with 
what is known at other sites, but as yet it cannot be demon- 
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strated for Pompeii. The Altstadt itself, however, no longer 
lies entirely in the realm of hypothesis: for not only have Pro- 
fessor Lehmann-Hartleben’s investigations revealed several 
hitherto unrecognized fragments of both the outer and the inner 
facing of the wall of the enlarged city, but the presence of a 
different technique, in large blocks of irregularly cut local lava, 
at a lower level at one point in the line of this wall (p. 8), has 
suggested to him (pp. 12, 13) that this fragment actually be- 
longed to the city wall of the more ancient period, the Altstadt; 
moreover, in the remarkable structure of large lava blocks at the 
northeast corner of Reg. IV, Ins. 14, he proposes to recognize 
part of one of its gates (pp. 12, 13, pl. 30, fig. 3). The con- 
siderations which he adduces appear sound, and his sketch (p. 
11) of the conjectured line of the Alistadimauer is well rea- 
soned and intelligible, apart from some confusion between the 
outer and inner facing. However, the publication of this volume 
fell at a time when Commendatore Maiuri’s investigations in the 
subsoil of Pompeii were approaching their full development; 
and it is to be expected that their results, when accessible, will 
provide material evidence for the solution of many a hitherto 
intractable problem. His still more recent extension of the ex- 
cavation of the Insula in question to include the southern 
extremities of a series of its houses should also provide a wel- 
come complement to the present work. The main part of the 
volume is concerned with the investigation and interpretation 
of the residences which occupy the southern slope. Here illus- 
trations are inseparable from text; and the care and skill that 
have entered into the preparation of the plates contribute to 
make this publication a scientific instrument of a high degree of 
precision: in fact it is less a book to be read than an apparatus 
to be used. 

The investigation of structural remains is a special field of 
archaeology in which the workers are few: it can be prosecuted 
to advantage only in specific places and in certain conditions. 
But in favorable circumstances its results may prove of general 
interest. In the present instance it has been possible to bring 
the Pompeian evidence into a wider setting in the Roman world 
and in social and economic history. Successive periods can be 
distinguished with clarity, and each of these had its own tend- 
encies and characteristics. At least as early as the third century 
B. C. there existed simply atria with their appurtenances. But 
eventually the space that had been occupied by the city wall 
became available for the extension of the already existing houses 
and for the planning of new ones along more generous lines. 
Thus the second century B. C. witnessed a great transformation, 


^ with aristocratic edifices of Nocera tufa in the Hellenistic man- 


ner, which reached its culmination in the decades preceding the 
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Social Wars. The age of Sulla and Julius Caesar was marked 
by ever-increasing prosperity; that extending from Augustus to 
the earthquake of A.D. 63, by the emergence of the middle and 
lower classes; and finally, the housing crisis induced by the 
earthquake ushered in a time of feverish speculative building 
and, we are obliged to add, of increasing vulgarization, which 
was only terminated by the great catastrophe. 

^ Hach of these ages was faced with the problem of designing 
its houses within the given limits of space; and for the last two 
centuries at least this involved the use of terracing. In each 
age the problem assumed a new form and was accorded a fresh 
solution. The-results, which are attractively presented on pls. 
21-26, deserve attention both as a chapter in ancient history and 
as a series of suggestions to practitioners of the present day. 


A. W. Van Buren. 


AMERICAN AOADEMY IN HOME. 


STEPHAN Liésow.  Distagma Kaisaros. Die Inschrift von 
Nazareth und das Neue Testament. Eine Untersuchung 
zur neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau, Herder Co., 1936. Pp..xiii-]- 100; 1 plate. 


HIERONYMUS MARKOWSKI. Diatagma Kaisaros. De Caesare 
Manium iurum vindice. Poznańskie Towarzystwo Przyja- 
cióf Nauk Prace Komisji Filologieznej, Tom VIII, Zeszyt 
2. Poznan, 1937. Pp. iii-- 119; 5 plates. 


These two monographs are both devoted to the now famous 
inscription published by Cumont (Rev. hist., CLXIII [1930], 
pp. 241 ff.) and discussed in this journal by F. E. Brown (LII 
[1931], pp. 1ff.). Introduced as Sudraypa Kaíeupos, it contains 
severe prohibitions on any malicious disturbing of the dead and 
their tombs, and provides the penalty of death for any removal 
of bodies. The notebook of Froehner, who bequeathed it to the 
Cabinet de Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale, describes it 
as “ Dalle de marbre envoyée de Nazareth en 1878.” 

These twenty-two lines of Greek raise many problems. Most 
scholars who have discussed them agree that the text is a rescript, 
not an edict \—i. e. an answer to a provincial governor’s enquiry 
and a statement of what was to be done within his command, 


1 Markowski, pp. 23 f. defends the view that it is an edict; L. Wenger, 
Zeit, Sav. Stift., roman. Abt., LI (1931), pp. 3781. regarded this as 
possible. 
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not a general enactment. In any case, it seems clear that no 
such drastic penalty was enforced for any long time or over 
any wide-area.? 

Who was “Caesar”? By common consent, the inscription 
must be dated between the latter part of the first century B.C. 
and the middle of the first A.D. A. Rehm® prefers the prin- 
cipate of Augustus, and Markowski adduces parallels which in 
his opinion suggest a date earlier than 15-10 B.C. Further, 
Markowski urges strongly that Kaicap means Octavian before he 
had acquired the title Augustus, that the enactment belongs to 
that reorganization of the Hast which followed Actium, and that 
it may perhaps have been cancelled by the edict of 28 B.C. 

. which revoked irregular measures of the preceding troubled 
years. So rapid a volte-face is hard to imagine in a ruler deeply 
concerned with religious policy and, as Cumont showed, Kaicap 
remained in use throughout the life of Augustus, is applied to 
Nero in an official inscription, and seems to have been the cur- 
rent name of the princeps in Palestine. The application to 
Nero—in Dittenberger, 8.1. GŒ., 814—suggests a possibility. 
There we have first an ordinance of Nero, called simply Aóro- 
xpárop Kaioap, second his speech, third a proclamation by the 
high priest of the Imperial cult, giving Nero's titulature and 
repeating the substance of what Nero had said about the libera- 
tion of Achaea—as the reason for a demonstration of gratitude. 
Did the provincial governor who received this diatagma publish 
it, with an accompanying text, at his headquarters in Caesarea, 
and cause copies of the short sharp rescript to be set up in 
various other places as a warning to offenders? Yet we must 
perhaps revert to Wenger’s view that the text is an excerpt from 
Caesar’s ordinance, made and set up in order to protect a family 
grave. Lósch has argued strongly against this (pp. 13ff.), 
urging the exceptional character of what is supposed: yet the 
official publication of an Imperial ordinance in curt form would 
be no less exceptional. 

In any case, grave objection has been raised by G. de Sanctis 
against the idea that the diatagma was set up under Augustus 
at Nazareth, for Galilee was not then under direct Roman rule. 
If it was set up at Nazareth, the only dates possible are (1) in 
the brief interval between the deposition of Antipas by Caligula 
in the autumn of 39 A.D. and Herod Agrippa’s entry into 
power in 41 (Lösch, p. 61), or (2) after Herod Agrippa’s 


* Markowski, p. 25 suggests a possible reflex in the funerary monu- 
ment of Gaius Erycius at Pergamon, which he dates, ca. 50 A. D. (p. 
12); but the opening phrase Kaícapos elpjrns Tò pwrjya ToUro Éyo and 
the' 'eonelusion aloyios "yáp éoriw olxla e(l) xè Oédwor ol ruBBoxddwra: are 
not such as a man would have used if he could have referred to a legal 
enactment of the death penalty. 

3 Ap. Wenger, l.c., pp. 370 f. 
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death in 44, At all other times which have to be considered 
Galilee was ruled by a member of the house of Herod: and, 
although that house showed the greatest deference to Rome’s 
wishes, it could hardly have compromised its dignity to the 
extent of promulgating a rule of criminal law as an Imperial 
enactment.* On the other hand, as Carcopino remarked, 
Froehner described the text as “ envoyée de N.," not as “ trou- 
vée à N.," and Nazareth is so placed as to be a centre of trade 
in antiquities. The diatagma may well have come from Samaria 
or some other city which was directly under Roman rule from 
6 to 41 A. D., and after 44 A. D.: or from the Greek cities on 
the East of Lake Gennesaret at any time after 4 B. C., when. 
they were added to the province of Syria:* or from the domain 
ruled by Philip the tetrarch, between his death in 33/4 and 
Agrippa's rule. Personally I incline to place it in the Greek 
cities East of Gennesaret, which had resented Herod’s rule and 
may have demonstrated their independence with respect to 
Jewish ‘cemeteries. 

What was the occasion which provoked it? Carcopino sug- 
gested that we must seek it in the Samaritan defilement of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, between 6 and 8 A. D., with human bones, 
but Lösch has well replied that the Romans would have regarded 
the fact of such profanation as more important than the mode, 
and I agree in regarding the suggestion as untenable. Lösch 
himself develops a suggestion which Cumont made with the 
most careful reserve—that we must think of the story, ascribed 


t Markowski, pp. 18 ff. argues that Octavian could have so ordered in 
80 B.C. His arguments rest on (1) Virg., Georg., 4, 560-2—but dat 
iura is general— gives judgment,” i.e. “rules,” as Nettleship says— 
and refers to the reordering of the East; (2) Herod’s submissiveness 
to the wishes of Rome; that is proved, and we cannot doubt that he 
would have followed any desires which Octavian expressed on such a 
point—but would he have consented to their being published as man- 
datory beoause they came from Caesar? 

Markowski further argues that diversities of religious opinion were 
involved. But his reference to Sadducee disbelief in the future life is 
irrelevant: such disbelief, and the opposite belief, stand in no necessary 
relation—often in no relation whatsoever—to negligence or care in 
performing funerary rites and in the upkeep of places in which the 
remains of the dead have been laid. So again, the quotation about the 
Samaritans which he makes (p. 18) after W. Seston, Rev. ét ano. 
XXXV (1933), p. 209, n. 2, from Epiphanius, Panarion, 9, 4, 1, 
vexpdy . . . bbéws Pdedtrrorrat refers to a horror of defllement by 
corpses. Some Samaritan carelessness in noting places of interment is 
indeed asserted by one Rabbinic source quoted by Strack-Billerbeck, 
Komm. g. N. T. aus Talmud u. Midrasch, 1, p. 540, but it is denied b 
another Rabbinic source (tbid.). A. Cowley, Jewish Encyclopaedia, X. 
p. 673 speaks of Samaritans as praised for their care in observance of 
rules relating to contact with the dead and purification. The incident 
quoted by Carcopino (see text infra) is a matter of hatred of the Jews 
rather than of divergent belief. 

* As F. de Zulueta suggests J. R. S., XXII (1932), p. 187. 
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io the Jews, that the Disciples had stolen the body of Jesus. 
Lósch makes the argument harder at this point for himself by 
his view that the author of the enactment was Caligula, for he 
has to assume & delay in Rome's action of at least four years, 
on the latest possible date for the Crucifixion, and his further 
suggestion (pp. 911f.) that Herod Agrippa may have had some- 
thing to say about the formulation of the diatagma and may 
have used it when he put to death James the son of Zebedee is 
extremely improbable. After the embitterment of temper caused 
by Stephen’s activity, a king who wished to conciliate Jewish 
feelings did not need the stimulus of a Roman enactment— 
which, if it came from Caligula, was no longer valid even in 
Rome’s territory. 

What of the original suggestion? Pilate had discretionary 
power to allow the burial of a condemned criminal, Jewish cus- 
tom required it, and 1 Cor., 15.4 asserts that Jesus was buried. 
But, if the story in Matt., 28.12-14 is true, and, if Pilate 
treated the Jewish accusation seriously, his first act would natu- 
rally have been to execute the soldiers guarding the tomb—a 
fact which the Christians would not have scrupled to record 
(ef. Acts, 12.19). Had he reported the incident to Rome, he 
would have been instructed both to do this and to discover who 
had stolen the body: and presumably he would have found 
scapegoats. He was no doubt capable of accepting a sufficient 
bribe from the Jews: but, if that was the fact, he would have 
made no report. The only way in which, so far as I can see, 
we could conceivably connect the diatagma with this Jewish 
charge would be to suppose that on this occasion Pilate asked 
ihe princeps for instructions on tomb-violations in general, 
speaking, as Pliny does (10, 31, 72), of quidam (cf. 96 of 
Christiant). In any event, this Jewish charge, which is repre- 
sented by Matthew as & deliberate fiction, is omitted by Luke, 
and it is difficult to believe that, after the Crucifixion, the High 
Priest or the Sanhedrim had for the moment any further 
anxiety about the matter. 

On the whole, I am inclined to date the decree under Augus- 
tus. But, whether this be right or wrong, our present answer 
as to its occasion must be a non liquet. Palestine was in a rest- 
less, lawless condition, and any one of a number of incidents in 
its Roman part, or in the Greek cities East of Galilee, might 
have caused a governor to write to the princeps and to receive 
these instructions. 

In any case, we have every reason to thank Lösch and Mar- 
kowski for a pair of monographs which contain much that is 


° This would account for the failure of the enactment to produce 
lasting juristic effects: but Lösch’s argument from parallels in Cali- 
gula’s lew agraria has been answered by Markowski, p. 22. 
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suggestive: in particular, Markowski’s work includes valuable 
remarks on the language of the inscription and on the general 
history of funerary rights.” 


Hurvinn UNIVEBAITT, ARTHUR Darsy Nook. 


D'Arcy WzNTWORTK THomepson. A Glossary of Greek Birds. 
A new edition (St. Andrews University Publications, No. 
xxxix). Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 342. 


The first edition of this book, published in 1895, though use- 
ful for its collection of material, had several basic defects. In 
this new edition these have been eliminated. During the long 
intervening period the author has extended his knowledge of 
bird-names in Italian and in Modern Greek, gained an acquaint- 
ance at first hand with the birds of the Mediterranean, and 
freed himself from that preoccupation with astronomical and 
mystical symbolism which formerly had amounted almost to an 
obsession. Moreover, with a few exceptions mentioned in the 
preface, full use has been made of the literature of the subject 
which has appeared since 1895, and as this in general is superior 
to that of the nineteenth and earlier centuries the identifications 
and descriptions are more trustworthy than those presented some 
forty years ago. 

In its revised form then the Glossary of Greek Birds is prac- . 
tically a new book. There are more quotations, especially from 
Latin authors, More names are included than before and a 
larger proportion identified. The etymological discussions are 
longer and better. Symbolism has yielded to zoology. The 
bibliographical material is richer, the typography more pleas- 
ing, and the attractiveness of the book enhanced by the addition 
of numerous well-chosen illustrations. Unfortunately, however, 
there are many misprints. 

A detailed discussion of a book of this type would be futile, 
the more so as the average classical scholar possesses slight 
knowledge of the birds even of his own neighborhood. It is 
sufficient to note that the treatise is the product of more than 
fifty years of devoted study and is a rich storehouse of infor- 
mation about the birds mentioned in ancient Greek literature. 
It is not a handbook for ornithologists. Indeed most ornitholo- 
gists, in America at least, could not read it. But to every 
student of the Classics, Latin as well as Greek, it should be of 
immense and enduring value, a veritable xrjya és del. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA JAMES T. ALLEN. 


TOn Markowski’s work cf. the review by W. Kroll in D. L. Z., 1938, 
cols. 191 f£.: on Lösch that by M. RUD ibid., cols. 258 ff. 
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Gxoza Rompe. Die Kultsatzungen der Römischen Pontifices. 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XXV 
Band.) Berlin, Topelmann, 1936. Pp. viii + 179. 


A generation ago Wissowa remarked that it would always 
remain the last task of research in Roman religion to make 
one’s way beyond the antiquarian and juristic encyclopedias 
used by the late compilers to their original source, the priestly 
writings, and attempt their reconstruction. Rohdes work is 
the most important attempt of this sort to be made since the 
time of Wissowa’s writing. 

It is pointed out that the pontifical archives included not 
only cult regulations, but also the calendar, annals, and legis 
actiones. As occasion arose, the pontiffs issued decreta and 
responsa on ritual questions. Religious matters were also dis- 
cussed in literary works, of which pontiffs were sometimes the 
authors. The extant references to all this literature are made 
in such a way that the classification of the fragments is ex- 
tremely difficult. To reconstruct the Kultsatzungen (for which 
there seems to have been no special name) Rohde collects all 
such statements as he thinks must be ultimately derived from 
them, and then suggests an arrangement which may represent 
their original form. 

The surest texts, Rohde believes, are the quotations of Festus 
(found in Verrius Flaccus) from the commentarii sacrorum. 
Each commentarius is supposed to deal with a single rite. It 
is uncertain whether any book was itself used in the ceremonies 
of early times, as it was in Oriental cults, and in the Arval 
ritual of the third century A.D. Parallels to the commentarit 
sacrorum are to be found in the inscriptions which describe the 
ludi saeculares, and in the protocols of the Arval brothers. The 
calendar was undoubtedly based on the pontifical books; hence 
if one could fill in its list of festivals with the statement of the 
offerings to be made, and similar statements for the movable 
feasts and extraordinary ceremonies, we might have the essen- 
tial content of the commentarii sacrorum pontificalium. It is 
unlikely, however, that the arrangement was based on the calen- 
dar; each priesthood probably had the prescriptions for its own 
cult, as is known in the case of the Sali. To illustrate this 
arrangement Rohde collects the fragments relating to the cult 
of the Vestals (pp. 107-110), the Flamen Dialis (pp. 112-113), 
and ihe pontifex maximus (pp. 113-115). 

Occasion for writing books of ritual would be found when 
old cults were changed, or restored, or new cults introduced. 
The books might be enlarged from time to time to preserve 
traditions threatened with extinction, or to facilitate under- 
standing of the rites. General observations about culi rules, 
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and deductions therefrom, characterize the decreta and responsa 
of the pontiffs, and also the extensive literature on the tus 
divinum. But these writings did not have the force of law, 
though it is now often difficult to distinguish between cult regu- 
lations and literary observations. Many of the rules were in- 
tended to preserve ancient practices against innovations in pro- 
fane life (e.g., the use of spelt in ritual when wheat had 
displaced it elsewhere), but on some occasions it seems that the 
pontiffs aimed at a rational reconstruction of traditions, espe- 
cially under Etruscan and Greek influence. While Greek cults 
were regularly under the supervision of the keepers of the 
Sibylline books rather than that of the pontiffs, the rule was 
not strictly observed, and in the revision of the pontifical books 
Greek deities and rites were included. 

A very large part of Rohde’s work is admittedly conjectural, 
and one may sometimes harbor doubts on points which he re- 
gards as settled. The distinctions between the singular and 
plural of commentarius and sacrum (pp. 54f.) seem labored. 
Where evidence is so scanty, an argumentum ez silentio (p. 53) 
is hazardous. One notices the readiness with which Altheim’s 
views are accepted (pp. 95, 97, 103, 189). Though these have 
little to do with the question Rohde is considering, they are of 
much the same conjectural nature as his own views. 

In spite of the uncertainties which remain, this book brings 
together the known facts, and offers perhaps as plausible an 
&ccount of them as possible. 


: Wirum M. Geren. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Urr Tioknmonw. Studien über den Bergbau der römischen 
Kaiserzeit. Uppsala, Appelberg, 1937. Pp. xiii + 187. 


The materials for a complete exposition of Roman mining 
are being published in monographs by specialists in different 
phases of the subject. Tackholm’s study has two definite con- 

- tributions to the final synthesis. His clear discussion of one: 
technical problem, namely, the processes of reducing crude ore 
to usable metals and alloys, answers a recent “plea for better 
cooperation between archaeologists and mining technologists ” 
(A.J. A., XXXVIII [1934], p. 389). Admirable, too, is the 
sane combination of archaeological and literary evidence. Cor- 
rections of, or additions to, the conclusions of preceding writers 
are but incidental to these two methodological improvements. 

Since the chief weakness of authors both classical and con- 
temporary has been their ignorance of the technique of mining, 
Tackholm’s section on Metallurgy (pp. 18-88) is largely cor- 
rective. Iron, for example, receives greater attention than any 
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more precious metal because errors are more numerous in modern 
treatments. This technical phase, however, is considered as 
subordinate to a major theme; it serves only as an aid to the 
elucidation of the Roman system of administration of the mines. 

A brief account of the republican cycle from state to private 
ownership and back to state ownership is explained on purely 
Roman grounds: economic, humanitarian and political. Egyp- 
tian and Greek experience had apparently no influence upon 
Roman administrators. The development under the emperors to 
direct state administration and to ownership of mines by Caesar 

` was painfully slow. Again and again this slowness is emphasized. 

Conductores slowly replaced publicani; coloni slowly replaced 
slaves; private ownership of some mines was never completely 
abolished. 

Conclusions of value are to be found in the pages concerned 
with the definition of terms used by classical authors, the dating 
of oven types, the Roman habit of accepting without change 
local mining techniques, and the treatment of work in mines as 
a eae In the last, Christian literature is extensively 
used. 

Among the errors noted are medical for chemical (p. 14), 
Reid for Read (p. 78), spripsi for scripsi (p. 113), and 1,030,000 
for 1,300,000 (p. 166). 

A thorough treatment of the lead workings near Ralja (Serbia) 
is appended as an excursus (pp. 160-177) to this excellent 
monograph. 


J. J. VAN NOSTRAND. 
UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA. 


ARMAND Mard. Deux relatifs homériques. Paris, Librairie 
- €. Klincksieck, 1937. Pp. 96. 


This monograph deals with the Homeric use of the relative 
pronouns oer and óore. The separate treatment of the two 
pronouns, which occupies most of the work, is followed by a 
comparison of their uses. The material is classified and illus- 
trated by numerous examples, mostly from Homer, though with 
some later passages designed largely to show the extension of 
the uses of dorms, and the examples are carefully arranged with 
regard to the transition from one type to another. The essen- 
tial characteristic of dems is its indifference to the individual 
identity of its antecedent, whence its function is similar to that 
of whoever, French quiconque. The uses of dove are divided by 
Minard into two groups: those involving Uatson contingente, 
where the relative clause usually serves to identify its ante- 
cedent or to explain the statement made about it, and those 
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involving liatson stable, where some permanent habit of the 
antecedent is mentioned. Pp. 65 ff. show some passages in 
which dors has assumed the functions of dove, but these pas- 
sages are from post-Homeric authors; the Homeric usage dis- 
tinguishes the two relatives so carefully that Minard is led (pp. 
83 f.) to propose emendation of K 146, reading őv rw’ &owev 
for õv r éréoue, and justifying his neglect of the ¢ by reference 
to T 285 and 458. In £ 221 also (pp. 881.), finding 3 ré at 
variance with Homeric usage, he suggests the simple 6s. 

The book is a welcome addition to our knowledge of Homeric 
syntax, and no criticisms of a general nature need be made 
against it. In regard to classification, one passage appears to 
me to be misplaced: K 805 ff. (p..28), which I should prefer 
to include just below under Déctsion humaine. Typographical 
errors are unfortunately rather numerous, though few are 
serious: p. 12 read Thuc. VI. 30: 1 for Thuc. VI. 30: 2; p. 17 
in O 745 read paxp@ for paxpõ; p. 25 in ® 611 read cawoa for 
cáoca.; p. 80 in r 847 read 5 ns Sy for 5 ms; p. 81 in K 19 oiv. 
for oiv and K 44 savce for cáoce; p. 48 in K 208 pyriduon for 
peridoc; p. 50 (and in the index p. 94) Esch. Sept. 65 for Esch. 
Suppl. 65; p. 51 in é 53 dBdvaror Ocot Aor for abdvarot ddor; 
p. 62 in X 55 xparepóv for kpárepóv; p. 75 in a 349 dA$morgow 
for dAdyrgow; p. 78, line 28 I 15 for (15; p. 83 in B 229 émScvea 
for arSelar; p. BY (top) Y 581 for 69 and « 268 for . 266. 


CunTmagm Cotman, — James WILSON POULTNEY. 


Avoust C. Mamm. The Origin of the Greek Tragic Form: a 
study of the early theater in Attica. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1938. $3.00. 


Starting with the thought that each civilized nation has a 
structural pattern which reappears in every expression of its 
life, Professor Mahr attempts to trace this pattern in Greek 
thought, and then to point out how it appears in Athenian 
drama, simultaneously manifesting itself in the setting and in 
the text of the plays. He regards the dithyramb as the direct 
ancestor of tragedy; with this choral performance belonged the 
closed horizontal plane of the circular orchestra. With the 
actor, a vertical element appears—and with two actors, a ver- 
tical background plane, and hence a back-scene, was necessary. 
The history of the stage-building (at Athens) is carried down 

_to Roman times, with a demonstration of the relationship of its 
architecture to the successive trends in other art. There fol- 
lows a discussion of Aeschylus’ plays, as illustrating the ^ epei- 
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sodion pattern,” which Protesto Mahr believes derived neces- 
sarily from the closed orchestra space, and which consisted of 
“the approach of an individual to a group with the intention 
of overcoming resistance.” 

The reviewer is unequipped to criticize the aesthetic theory 
and the observations on the fine arts which are the background 
for the book. He suspects, however, that the aesthetic theory 
is overrigid, and too monopolistic. The observations on art, in 
particular the chapters tracing a connection between stage- 
architecture and other art, in and after the fourth century, 
appear to be the best part ‘of the book. The worst element is 
the discussion of extant tragedy, which has a curious air of 
being based on the observations of other scholars rather than on 
the author’s own. (The list of books and articles used is good, 
but far from inclusive.) The discussion is based on a miscon- 
ception—that the typical tragic hero is resigned to suffering, 
even. when he is not at all at fauli—until Euripides introduced 
action on the hero’s part, only “traces” of which are to be 
found in Aeschylus and Sophocles! Professor Mahr, like cer- 
tain other scholars, develops a theory as to the early days of 
tragedy, and then insists that.the plays of Aeschylus fit his 
theory; but these plays actually offer more exceptions to his 
Tule than illustrations of it. No allowance is made for the 
influence of factors other than the mystic compulsion of the 
area of performance. The analysis of Aeschylus’ plays is incor- 
rect; the following misconceptions particularly strike the re- 
viewer: that Aeschylus acquired scene-painting, the dialogue- 
prologue of the Seven, and the dramatic compactness of the 
Choephoroe from the youthful Sophocles (who was actually 
under the spell of Aeschylus, cf. the Life of Sophocles, 2) ; that 
the Danaids are wholly and unquestionably right; that Zeus in 
the Prometheus is a “ tyrannous upstart”; and that the Oresteia 
is the first product of Aeschylus in which the tragic conflict 
arises from the conscious guilt of the hero (this seems to refer 
to Orestes only, whose guilt is debatable). Part of the book ` 
may be of interest to the student of Greek art; for the student 
of Greek tragedy, its only value lies in testing his resistance 
to error. 


ALFRED CARY SOHLESINGER. 
Oszsnu CoLLsan. 


Lovis Furman Sas. The Noun Declension System in Mero- 
vingian Latin. Paris, Impressions Pierre André, 1937. 
Pp. xvii -+ 529. 


This modest and painstaking study presents in conveniently 
tabulated form the data furnished by written documents and 
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inscriptions of the “ Merovingian” period in Gaul. Dr. Sas 
inclines to the belief that authors of this time still wrote in a 
language somewhat more formal than ordinary uncultivated 
speech. My own feeling is that half-educated scribes are re- 
sponsible for much of the MS material currently used as evi- 
dence of “ Merovingian” Latin. For years I have been urging 
a careful study of the rhetorical cursus in Gregory of Tours 
and other late writers; it seems incredible that a bishop who 
uses this refinement could be guilty of the linguistic inaccuracies 
which abound in the MSS; I would assign these to the scribes. 
This would strengthen Dr. Sas’ view. He concludes that the 
scribes’ “ oral language must have had a declension system quite 
similar to that in use among the people, even if its pattern was 
more ordered and more learned than any plebeian system of 
that ‘illiterate’ period could be.” Incidentally, his researches 
support Vielliard and others against Meyer-Liibke; he finds 
that the ablative had at least as great vitality as the accusative. 
There is an excellent bibliography. By such thorough inveati- 
gations as this, we shall eventually arrive at a sure comprehen- 
sion of the development of Latin into Romance; it is needless 
to point out that syntax offers a specially fruitful field, along 
lines laid out by Lofstedt and his pupils. 


CHARLES Upson CLARE. 


SISTER MARGARET Crane Herron. A Study of the Clausulae 
in the Writings of St. Jerome. (The Catholic University 
of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. LI.) Washington, 
D.C., The Catholic University of America, 1987. Pp. 
xiv + 182. $2.00. 


This volume admirably sustains the reputation of the series; 
it makes perfectly clear how Jerome manipulated prose rhythm. 
Special interest is lent this theme because Jerome, although a 
follower of Cicero in preferring the quantitative cursus, could 
not avoid the influence of the new accentual rhythm, exclusively 
used by his contemporary Ammianus; the cretic tribrach and 
the double cretic, which close nearly one-fifth of Jerome’s 
clausulae—esse concordia, manere non poterat—are accentually 
examples of the cursus tardus, Very likely Jerome avoided the 
favorite Ciceronian tag, esse videatur, because it transgresses 
the accentual cursus. In any case, about two-thirds of his sen- 
tence endings meet accentual as well as quantitative require- 
ments. Sister Margaret Clare tabulates with great care the 
various types of these metrical forms; she investigates also their 
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typology—strueture as regards word division and syllabic com- 
position—and finds that Jerome avoids elision and that hiatus 
is very rare. Among interesting minor points in this disserta- 
tion are discussions of the réle of secondary accent, of rhythm 
within the sentence or clause, and of the preferences of various 
writers for different rhythmical forms; in Jerome and Ambrose, 
e. g., the eretic dichoree accounts for only 4.7% of the sentence 
endings, but Cyprian closes 19.7% of his sentences with it. 
One cannot help wishing that the author had included Petronius 
in her studies of the accentual clausula; no one seems yet to 
have followed up A. ©. Clark’s and my brief studies. But 
she has done a most creditable and unusually accurate piece of 
work which has much suggestive value in various fields and is 
indispensable to all students of prose rhythm. 


Crry CoutLeas, Naw Yorx Crrr. CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


ANGELO BRELIOH. Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizioni sepolcrali 
dell’impero Romano (Dissertationes Pannonicae, Ser. I, 
Fasc. 7). Budapest, Inst. di num. e di arch., 1987. Pp. 88. 


This latest attempt to probe the Roman attitude towards 
death as revealed in the Latin sepulchral inscriptions, though 
hardly original in methods used or results attained, is marked 
by a good sense and independent judgment throughout. Brelich 
knows the literature of the subject up to date, as his numerous 
citations show, but in his criticisms he frequently refuses to 
follow the beaten path of interpretation. In Chapter I he deals 
with what he calls the “mythical vision” (lintuito mitico) of 
death, the unreflecting view which tends to give real form to 
negative things like death (the absence of life) and the inferi 
(the world of darkness and non-existence). Death is looked 
upon as something evil, full of cold, darkness, and silence, while 
life is thought of as good, full of warmth, light, and sound; 
and many epitaphs are quoted in support. It is, Brelich believes, 
the imagination rather than the reflecting reason which fancies 
the dead still living in the grave, inspires the wish so often 
expressed “ sit tibi terra levis,” looks on death often as a raptus, 
and pictures an underworld filled with manes. His discussion 
of the manes is one of the best I have seen, though here, as 
elsewhere, one misses any feeling that it was probably newcomers 
in Rome (easterners, mostly of servile extraction) who brought 
in some of these great changes in religious ideas. Hartke has 
shown that this was true of the words “sit tibi terra levis,” 
while & study (made by the reviewer) of the inscriptions in 
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which manes means the individual dead makes it highly prob- 
able that it was easterners too who made this idea popular in 
the Roman world. 

In Chapter II, the study of the epitaphs with Terra Mater is 
valuable for shedding light on many a puzzling inscription. 
These inscriptions that express a wish to return to Mother 
Earth stress, the author feels, not so much the sentimental idea 
of earth’s maternity, but her fecundity. With the aid of sepul- 
chral imagery, he shows the Bacchic inspiration behind many 
inscriptions otherwise obscure in their implications. Some epi- 
taphs that seem openly hedonistic in character he interprets as 
Bacchic in origin, derived from the desire after a fuller, more 
intense life here on earth and after death. But, if I read him 
rightly, his good sense would keep him from seeing Bacchic 
influence in every inscription, however coarse in expression, and 
ne mystic hopes in every invitation to “ eat, drink and be 


, merry 


Chaplet III is a study of philosophie influences detected in 
the inscriptions, echoes of cynic, stoic, and epicurean ideas. Here 
again his good judgment is evident when he says (p. 68): “it 
is an exaggeration to judge all the inscriptions that proclaim 
non-existence as epicurean, but on the other hand we have no 
sure criterion to tell us where such inscriptions really belong.” 
One has only to read Dill, Friedländer, and others to see how 
sensible this remark is. He goes on to show that what really 
attracted many to death was the vision they had of rest and 
quiet in the grave. Here too a study of the persons who ex- 
press such sentiments would have been revealing, as it is mostly 
slaves and freedmen who appear on such epitaphs. For them 
life was often a treadmill and death a happy release. 

In Chapter IV, Brelich deals with the cult of the dead and 
the spirit behind the cult. It was, he thinks, rather pietas than 
fear that inspired such tendance of the dead. It is a real reli- 
gious act, a genuine cult to those who have entered on a higher 
life and become, in some way, divine. In a fair number of 
inscriptions cited the dead are looked on as divine, tranaformed 
sometimes after death into definite deities, as Schwarzlose had 
already shown in his work on the inscriptions. Brelich recalls 
traces of this feeling in Cicero and draws attention to the sepul- 
chral portraiture where such ideas are prominent. But neither 
he nor Schwarzlose ask themselves who brought this conception 
into prominence. Almost every inscription that speaks of the 
dead as divine or assimilated to a particular deity bears eastern 
or servile cognomina, while the few non-easterners expressing 
themselves in the same fashion were, no doubt, influenced by 
Greek ideas just as Cicero was after the death of Tullia. It 
seems clear that these ideas, not entirely strange to Romans, but 
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still vaguely felt by them, found strong root in Italy because 
of the masses of easterners there in the early Empire. 

The purpose of Chapter V is to discover the religious basis 
of the idea of immortality held by the ancients. Prayers are 
addressed to the dead as divine and powerful protectors of the 
living. Sometimes a “Si” introduces the prayer, but, as 
Brelich observes, the apparent doubt generally reinforces the 
thought and may be due to magical influence. The “mythical 
vision ” of death mingles now with a faith, dictated by piety, 
in a separate place for the good where merits are rewarded, 
and the idea emerges of an immortality above the earth. This 
short chapter leans heavily on Cumont’s studies and seems to 
add little or nothing to what the latter has discovered and 
explained so lucidly. 

The dissertation might well have concluded with a oT 
exposé of the author’s views, as it seems to stop too abruptl 
Some distinctions he draws seem over-subtle, and throug. aut 
one misses any regard for relative dates and localities or for the 
persons appearing on the epitaphs. Religious ideas were shift- 
ing and developing because the population of the empire was 
changing. New peoples from the north .and south and espe- 
cially the east brought new ideas and hopes to Rome, and it is 
generally these “Romans” that one meets in the inscriptions. 
None the less, the dissertation manages to touch most of the 
problems in a deep and original fashion, and it is easily one of 
the best that have appeared on the Latin sepulchral inscriptions. 


, Franois A. SULLIVAN. 
Br. ANDREW-0N-HUDSOK. 


STANISLAW SKIMINA. État actuel des études sur le rythme de 
la prose grecque I. Cracovie, Imprimerie de l'Université, 
1937. Pp. iv -+ 213. 


The publication of this study carries forward the interesting 
and valuable effort to take stock of present knowledge of ancient 
prose rhythm which has already resulted in the publication of 
F. Novotný, Ĥtat actuel des études sur le rythme de la prose . 
latine, and Skimina’s other volume. This volume is arranged 
by periods, Ionian, Attic, and Hellenistic. For each period 
an introduction summarizes the general stylistic character of 
the authors treated. There is an analysis and criticism of 
the scholarly work on some fifty Greek prose writers from 


1 Hus Supplementa 5, Lwów (1929), pp. 96 ff. 
* tat actuel des études sur le rythme de la prose greoque II, Bus 
Bupplementa 11, Lwów (1930), pp. 90 f. 
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Herodotus to John Chrysostom. In each case both scattered 
eomments and the results of special studies are discussed. 

It is impossible to consider separately the conclusions reached 
for each author, but the individual summaries will prove most 
useful since the work throughout is based on a reasonable con- 
sideration of the work of many scholars. The conclusions as 
to what may be accepted are equalled in importance by the 
indications of what needs to be done in the case of many 
important authors. Of special note is the attempt to determine 
whether the present evidence is of value as an aid to the dating 
or authenticity of disputed works, or whether the style of any 
particular author might lend itself to such work in the future. 

The varied modes of treatment and standards of judgment 
to be found in most works on ancient prose rhythm lead to a 
very important proposal which is included in the section on 
Hyperides (pp. 94-106). Skimina here restates his previous 
proposal? for a standardized handling of the analysis of syl- 
lables and clausulae of various types. Although individual 
scholars might differ in regard to certain particulars, acceptance 
of Skimina’s scheme would seem to provide the only “ lan- 
guage” for dealing with the subject which offers any hope of 
progress toward such values of scholarship as the topic pro- 
vides. At least a full discussion of Skimina’s proposals should 
precede further studies in the rhythm of individual authors and 
lead to a basis of treatment less haphazard than the present 
individualized presentation. This is perhaps the most origi 
part of the work but it would be a mistake to consider the bulk 
of the book a mere collection of the work of other scholars for 
Skimina has shown great skill and insight in the use of the 
available material. 

Since this work provides a comprehensive statement of the 
present knowledge in regard to the prose rhythms of most Greek 
authors and lays down a sound program for further pursuit of 
the subject it should prove invaluable to specialists in the field 
and to students of individual authors who wish a critical sum- 
mary of the work that has been done along these lines. The 
arrangement of the book, the index, and the bibliography are 
calculated to increase its usefulness. 


PnarNOMTON UNIVERSITY. F. R. B. GoporPErN. 


*' Comment étudier les clausules dans la prose métrique grecque," 
Bos, XXXV (1934), pp. 1-28. 
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EazwNzsr Cany. Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The Roman 

` Antiquities, with an English Translation. First volume 

of VII. (L.C.L.) Cambridge, Harvard University Press; 
London, William Heinemann, 1937. Pp. xlvi + 553. 


This is a satisfactory volume. The Introduction offers all 
that the reader will need to know of the life, opinions, and 
writings of Dionysius, not to overlook MSS, editions, and trans- 
lations. The critical apparatus is ample, though based on no 
new collations. The substitution of Bavoridos for Pawrddos 
and Aapevrov for Awperrdy is a sensible change. The historical 
notes, which include references to parallel passages of Livy, dis- 
play sound judgment and competent scholarship. The version 
is based upon that of Edward Spelman, 1758, but has been 
thoroughly rewritten. If the reader tires of sentences begin- 
ning with “And,” the fault is in the original However much 
Dionysius knew about style, he certainly did little to diversify 
his transitions. Mr. Cary here and there interpolates an “ in- 
deed," * moreover," or “nevertheless,” and once goes so far as 
io write “Nay, on the contrary” for &XAé (119), but such 
licenses are infrequent. In general the translation keeps in 
step with the pedestrian gait of the text. 

If a reviewer is bound to discover mistakes, the derivation of 
Feretrius from ferire (411) should not be laid to modern 
scholars; certainly it finds no favor with Walde or Ernout and 
Meillet. Again, the rendering “built a town on a suitable 
hill” (109) will not bear scrutiny, nor can “on the Aventine " 
be accepted for wepi rò Aijevrivov (271). Dionysius, like Virgil 
(Aen., ix, 244), consistently thought of the early settlements as 
being in the valleys (101, 103, 143, 273, 315); the fortified 
hilltops were for refuge only (417-19). "This error persists in 
all modern accounts of the development of the city and ought 
to be rectified. Such slips, however, impair but slightly the 
general excellence of the volume. It deserves to be recommended 
88 an apt version of a dull, moralizing historian whose patterns 
of thought would drive Arnold Joseph Toynbee to madness. 


Viotorta COLLEGE, . Norman W. DeWirr. 
Univesity Oy Toronto. 


Kunnera W. CLARK. A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New 
Testament Manuscripts in America. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xxviii+ 417; 72 plates. 
$5.00. 


This stately volume contains the descriptions of the 168 
manuscripts and 93 fragments of the New Testament owned 
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in America. These numbers, far in excess of anyone’s expec- 
tation, indicate the importance of the work for New Testament 
scholars, It is also a representative collection. There are manu- 
scripts or fragments from every century from the third to the 
seventeenth and all the known types of text are found. As 
was to be expected, the largest number of manuscripts falls 
within the first five centuries after the year 1000 and the text 
is most often of a Constantinople type, but the same remarks 
apply to all the great European collections of New Testament 
manuscripts. 

The form of description used for the individual manuscripts 
is regular and most complete. First comes the number of the 
manuscript in its collection, followed by the Gregory, Scrivener, 
and von Soden numbers. There follow the designation of the 
manuscript, the date, type of writing, size of leaf, numbers of 
columns, lines, and leaves, material, and binding. Smaller 
fragments have a statement of the text content at some point 
in this section. 

The second section covers all marginal notes, especially Am- 
monian sections, Husebian canon, and lection marks. The three 
following sections take up respectively: character of text, his- 
tory of the manuscript, with colophons, if any, and an index 
of contents, followed by a list of miniatures, wherever found. 

At the end there is a bibliography in chronological order of 
the different works, with citation by page, which have mentioned 
the manuscript. There are nine indices, which cover well the 
varied contents of the descriptions and make consultation of 
the book easy. The preface, which sketches the steps in Pro- 
fessor Clark’s studies of these manuscripts, reads like a novel, 
and there is a worthy introductory note by Professor Goodspeed. 

Every New Testament student will need to consult this book. 
The huge “ Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts ” 
by De Ricci and Wilson mentions all the same manuscripts, but 
the treatment is most meager in comparison with the work of 
Clark, 

Naturally in so extensive a work there is bound to be a cer- 
tain unevenness in quality, but, if I may judge from the Michi- 
gan manuscripts, the largest single collection described, Clark is 
best where his help will be needed most, in the survey including 
marginal notes and datings of the later manuscripts. 

I add a few misprints and slight errors, which I noted in ` 
reading: 

p. 61, 9 read leather for leat er. 
19 read in for y. 
22 read ta for a. 
p. 87,13 read manoscritto for manoscritti. 
p.107, 8 “295 folios (260 parchment, 85 paper).” From in- 
dex on p. 108 it seems necessary to count the 3 


p. 112, 13 
p. 181, 18 
p. 166, 11 
p. 196, 13 
p. 201, 16 


p. 227,32 
p. 282, 26 


p. 283, 20 
p. 285, 35 


p. 820, 16 


p. 328, 18 


p. 340, 18 
p. 355, 12 


p.363, 8 
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extra fly leaves in order to secure 35 paper: leaves. 
If so, there are 263 parchment leaves. 

read ca. 1820 for ca. 1802. 

read recto for rect. 

read originally for origin lly. 

read ta (4 fols) for a (4 fols). 

“qu. 0 supplied by 8th century hand.” This strange 
quire in the Freer Gospels has been variously 
dated from the fourth to the seventh century. 
This is the first time that the eighth century has 
been guessed. As the decorated wooden covers © 
were dated early seventh by Morey in University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, XII, it 
seems certain that there was a major rebinding of 
the manuscript at that time. That seems to fix 
the terminus ante quem for dating all parts of 
the manuscript. No close parallels to the hand- 
writing have been found, but some private letters 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, though crude, 
seem nearest. 

* numberd.” 

“subscriptions to Pauline Epistles”; only I Cor., 
Eph., Phil, I Thess., II Tim., Tit, and Hebr. 
have subscriptions. “oro. for Hebrews”; add 
also I Cor. and Phil. 

in Index read 280'-287 for 281-287. ; 

“Collated by Jacob. Geerlings”: read “collated by 
W. M. Read.” 

“ dated 1287 (Greg. 14th)”; this was a dating pub- 
lished with the assignment of number by von 
Dobsehütz, ZNTW, 23, 260. Neither Gregory 
nor von Dobschütz ever saw the manuscript, so it 
ig misleading to assign the dating to either, but 
especially to Gregory, who was killed several 
years before this manuscript came to light. Simi- 
lar doubtful assignments of datings are found pp. 
322, 28; 326, 10; 325, 26. 

and elsewhere “Frank W. Kelsey” appears as the 
purchaser of manuscripts for Michigan. The 
name should be Francis W. Kelsey. 

read upper half for lower half. 

“on the fly leaf of the number ” should be corrected 
by deleting “ of.” 

It was Papadopulus Kerameus who dated this. 14th 
century manuscript in “10th-11th” century, not 
Gregory, who is correctly reported in line 4 as 
dating 12th-13th. 

HENRY A. SANDER. 


UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN. 
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CAMPBELL Bonngr. The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek. 
(Studies and Documents, ed. Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, 
VIII.) London, Christophers, 1987. Pp. ix+ 106; II 
plates. 


This book, like Professor Sander’s edition of Pauline texts, 
is a result of the happy cooperation of the University of Michi- 
gan and the British Museum in the purchase and publication 
of papyri. The leaves containing Enoch were acquired in part 
by Michigan, in part by Mr. Chester Beatty, and have been 
studied both by Professor Bonner and his Michigan colleagues 
and by Sir Frederic Kenyon. The result is all that Bonner’s 
edition of the Hermas fragments would lead one to expect. 

The codex is a good example of a medium-priced theological 
book of the fourth century. Bonner estimates its original size 
to have been about 27 cm. high and half as wide. It was writ- 
ten in columns 23 cmi. high and 11 em. broad with forty-one to 
forty-six lines to a page on good but not fine papyrus. The 
scribe was far from being the best representative of his craft. 
He was a bad speller and often inattentive to his text. Bonner 
thinks he copied carelessly from a somewhat corrupt original of 
the third century and added to its vagaries a number of tran- 
scriptional and orthographic mistakes and some phonetic and 
syntactic vulgarisms, e. g. yuvauay, àmeÜávocav, dSocav, dvadeAd, 
ovAAaBjoerat. An indication of the seribe's tendency to think 
in Coptic is the miscopying of re for y in füjovow, for the 
Coptic t looks like a Greek psi; and a curious sign of stereo- 
typed workmanship is found in his tendency to space irrationally 
before xalpay, following a convention to space the greetings. 

Bonner’s remarks on “ Syntax, Style and Vocabulary? add 
useful materials to Rademacher’s study of the earlier chapters 
of Enoch in the Gizeh fragment and in Lyucellus. The phe- 
nomena observed are, for the most part, familiar to students of 
the Koine in general and of Hellenistic Jewish literature in 
particular, but there are some interesting peculiarities: Aaepyeiv, 
“to work in stone” or “ make of stone ? ; dvadaipeiv for ddatpeiv; 
mpoexely, in the sense “ to offer? (a petition) ; kópioy, “ pupil of 
an eye," for xópy. 

The text of Enoch now published covers 97.6-104, 106-107 
of the Ethiopic version and contains the greater part ‘of one of 
the documents of which Enoch is a rambling combination and 
possibly some fragments of another. The larger work, ag recon- 
structed by Charles, is found in the Ethiopic in the ’ following 
order: 92, 91.1-10, 93.1-10, 91.12-19, 94-104. Chapters 106- 
107 are attributed to another source. Unfortunately the Greek 
does not extend to the earlier portions of the text where dis- 
locations appear to be most numerous but the absence of 105 
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confirms Charles’ contention that this passage stands apart and 
suggests that it was a later addition than he had supposed. 
There is, however, no break between 104 and 106 and since 108 
is missing, the subscript “EmoroAy 'Evóx at the close of 107 
appears to be the title of the section 92 ff. and not of the whole 
work, which raises the question whether 106-107 should be 
assigned to another source than the preceding chapters. There 
is a reference to “ this letter,” in 100.6 xai Karavonoovow oi viol 
Tis yas émi roùs Adyous roúrovs THs eria ToAds ravrns, and 
appears to underlie the Ethiopic both in this passage and in 
92.1. Furthermore the speaker in this section is Enoch and 
there is no indieation of a sharp break, as at the beginning of 
108 in the Ethiopic. 

Concerning the textual character of the Enoch Bonner ob- 
serves, “the reader may observe again a phenomenon which 
has now become familiar to workers in Enoch literary papyri, 
namely, that an early text is seldom if ever found to ally itself 
consistently with any individual or family among the later 
manuscripts or versions of the work in question.” This fact, 
though commonplace enough, may have a special importance in 
this connection. There is no evidence that the collection con- 
tained in this papyrus codex is one of extracts rather than of 
whole works. The pieces contained in it may have been short 
ones, like the Homily of Melito, but not necessarily fragmen- 
tary. In fact, so far as I am aware, catenae of patristic selec- 
tions first appear at a much later date, though it will be remem- 
bered that a problem similar to this one in Enoch arose in 
Bonner’s papyrus text of Hermas. It has never been proved, 
though often argued, that the collection of writings which form 
the Ethiopic text was compiled from Semitic originals. For 
some portions the arguments for Hebrew or Aramaic sources 
are strong but even allowing for some translation on the part 
of the editor of the piece, it is possible that he drew from 
Hellenistic Jewish literature as well as contributed to it and I 
suggest that the “EmoroAy 'Evóy may well have circulated in 
Greek form’ independently of its inclusion in the collection rep- 
resented by the Ethiopic. It is not necessary to deny the exist- 
ence of a Semitic original behind even this portion of the text, 
though the evidence seems to me less strong than, for example, 
in 37ff. The absence of clearcut textual affinities between 
Bonner’s Enoch and the EE of Ethiopie MSS may be due 
to the fact that its textual history has from the start been 
independent of the Greek original of the Ethiopie version. 

It is obvious that Professor Bonner's book furnishes material 
of great value for the study of Enoch and much of its impor- 
tance has been made clear in detail by the copious critical notes 
which accompany the text. Final judgment will be possible 
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only after a minute comparison with the Ethiopic has been 
made and a thorough study of the Greek fragments ds a whole 
has been completed. The solution of the many problems pre- 
sented by a Greek compilation of apocalyptic fragments, some 
or all of which are based on Semitic originals, preserved as a 
whole only in Ethiopic, should do much to clarify the history 
‘and transmission of Hellenistic Jewish literature. 


Roprrr P. CAszx. 
Hanvagp UNIVERSITY, é 


Handbuch der Archäologie (Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft, VI, Erste Lieferung). In Verbindung mit nam- 
haften Gelehrten des In- und Auslandes herausgegeben von 
WarrER Orro. Munich, Beck, 1987. Pp. vii-]- 20* -+ 
238; 36 plates. Rm. 18 (Germany), 13.50 (foreign). 


The first fascicle of the Handbuch der Archäologie contains 
a series of essays by several authors. Ernst Buschor begins the 
volume with a pleasant ten pages on the province and method 
of archaeological studies. Province receives the obvious defini- 
tion. Method is said to be multifarious, its ideal foundation 
objectivity, its formal detail varied from class to class of the 
material and from investigator to investigator. 

More extensive is the second essay, “ Geschichte der Archüolo- 
gie,” by Friedrich Koepp (Greece and Italy), Oswald Menghin 
(Prehistory), and Alexander Scharff (Egypt and the Near 
Hast). Koepp surveys briefly the principal early students in 
France, Holland, and (more extensively) Germany, then sketches 
the progress of archaeological studies (by travel and excavation 
and by the description, interpretation, and dating of monu- 
ments), and ends with a short account of the development of . 
our knowledge of sculpture, painting, and architecture. The 
remainder of his essay is devoted to an account of the position 
of archaeology in the German universities, the foundation of 
the German Archaeological Institute, and a characterization of 
the influence of recent German archaeologists. It is no criti- 
cism of the value of German scholarship to say that, if Koepp’s 
essay had ‘been less national in scope, it would have been more 
useful. Not so liable to criticism in this respect are the very 
brief accounts of Menghin (prehistoric archaeology) and of 
Scharff (the archaeology of Egypt and the Near Hast). 

In the third essay (with illustrations on six plates) Theodor 
Wiegand reviews the factors responsible for the destruction of 
monuments of antiquity, then turns to a detailed account of 
the manner in which the remains are recovered, reconstructed, 
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and preserved. Perhaps the most satisfactory part of the sec- 
tion is the systematic (though by no means complete) list of 
excavations (pp. 88-96, with extensive bibliography of the 
sources for former as well as current excavations). And per- 
haps the least satisfactory part of Wiegand’s essay are the pages 
on the methods of scientific excavation. This is difficult matter 
to put in writing, yet it is regrettable that the author did not 
make a more serious attempt to establish invariable fundamen- 
tals for a general system of recording any site. The section 
closes with a good synopsis of the laws concerning antiquities 
enforced in various countries (the Mediterranean district, the 
Balkans, eastern and western Europe, India) and brief remarks 
on museums and forgeries. As a supplement to Wiegand’s 
essay Kurt Regling gives an excellent account of the kind of 
evidence which coins offer for the solution of problems in sculp- 
ture and architecture (eight plates of illustrations of coins in 
Berlin, Paris, London, etc., which will also serve to illustrate 
an article by Regling on coins as works of art, to appear in a 
later fascicle). 

The final section of the book is devoted to writing. The first 
essiy, by Friedrich Wilhelm Freiherr von Bissing, deals with 
Egypt, the Near East, Crete, and Cyprus—a characterization 
and short historical sketch of writing in each geographical divi- 
sion. There are good facsimile reproductions for the Minoan 
and Cyprian signs and for the letters of the Semitic alphabets, 
The second essay, by Albert Rehm, reviews the development of 
writing in Greece and Italy. Again there are good facsimile 
reproductions of letter forms (Semitic, archaic Greek, Latin, 
Etruscan). Welcome, too, in Rehm’s essay are his reviews of 
two problems—the identification as Greek of the inscriptions 
on Late Helladic vases and the antiquity of the Greek alphabet. | 
Illustrations for both essays occupy twenty-two plates. 

Hach of the essays in this volume has a useful bibliography 
on the subject with which it deals, and by no means the least 
valuable part of the fascicle are the twenty pages of general 
bibliography which pose as a “ Verzeichnis der Abkürzungen ” 
at the beginning of the book. 


PAUL CLEMENT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ApvaNoap Srupr. 


ENGELBERT Dreaup. Der Homerische Apollonhymnos: eine 
methodologische Studie (Mnemosyne, Ser. 8, V, pp. 81- 
184). Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1937. Pp. 54. 


Professor Drerup, one of the staunchest defenders of Homeric 
unity, has joined the ranks of the separatists who believe that 
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the Homeric Hymn to Apollo is composed of two poems, one & 
hymn to Delian Apollo, the other to Pythian Apollo. With his 
usual painstaking thoroughness Drerup surveys the history of 
the problem from the time of Ruhnken, who in 1782 first sepa- 
rated the poem into two parts. ‘The question of the unity of 
the Hymn has since that time attracted the attention of many 
scholars, particularly in the past few years, and Drerup’s dis- 
cussion of the recent scholarship contains much sane and con- 
structive criticism, e. g. when he discusses the danger of sub- 
jective judgments and laments the tendency to place too much 
dependence upon the individual lines without viewing the poem 
as a whole (pp. 109f.). There are numerous references to mat- 
ters of Homeric criticism, as one should expect from Drerup, 
and Homeric scholars will find much of interest and value in 
his remarks upon unity and poetic technique. 

Drerup rejects (pp. 100 ff.) the external evidence from Thucy- 
dides, III, 104 which has in the past been a chief support of the 
separatist position,* and bases his theory of the Hymn entirely 
upon an analysis of its structure and poetic merit. He comes to 
a surprising conclusion: there are here two independent poems, 
but the first (i. e. the Delian Hymn) ends, not at line 178 as the 
separatists from Ruhnken on have believed, but at line 206; 
179-206 are necessary to bring the theme of Apollo’s birth to its 
natural conclusion with his reception on Olympus (pp. 118 ff.). 
The Delian Hymn is an artistic unity, wrought with great sym- 
metry and balance; it falls into four parts, 1-29, 30-90, 91-139, 
140-206, the first and fourth parts having three subdivisions, 
the others four. This symmetrical arrangement differs decidedly 
from that of the Pythian Hymn, which has three major divi- 
sions, 216-299, 300-387, 388-546, each divided into three sec- 
tions, the majority of which are again subdivided into three 
parts. The result of this analysis convinces Drerup that the two 
parts of the Hymn are the work of different poets; it would be 
unlikely that the same poet in two parts of the same poem would 
use two entirely different types of symmetrical structure (p. 
130). The tripartite structure of the Pythian Hymn is similar 
to that found in Homer,? and presents a striking contrast to the 
four-fold arrangement of the Delian Hymn. Likewise the 


* Of. p. 102: “das Ende des čraiwos auf den delischen Frauenchor, das 
Thukydides zitiert, mit dem Ende des gesamten Prooimions an sich 
nichts zu tun hat." See also T. W. Allen, W. R. Halliday, E. E. Sikes, 
The Homerio Hymns (2nd ed., Oxford, 1936), pp. 186f. This edition 
had evidently not yet ap eared when Dreru '8 article went to press. 

* For a discussion of erup’s ‘Prinzip der dreitelligen Gliederung, 
cf. his Das fünfte Buoh der Ilias (Paderborn, 1913), pp. 360 ff.; Das 
Homerproblem in der Gegenwart (Würzburg, 1921), pp. 438 f. See 
Biro, E Stürmer, Die Rhapsodien der Odyssee (Würzburg, 1921), pp. 
569 ff. 
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Pythian Hymn lacks the unity and the poetic merit of the Delian 
part (pp. 129 f.).* 

Drerup’s analysis is extremely subjective and hardly justifies 
the conclusions which he draws. Are we to accept this sym- 
metrical structure as an artificial arrangement into which the 
poet was obliged to force his material? It is much more prob- 
able that such a structure would grow out of and be conditioned 
by the subject matter which the poet wished to treat. In any 
case it is unwise to use the symmetrical balance to defend the 
authenticity of disputed lines, e. g. 136-188 (p. 117). But 
aside from the fact that arguments based upon supposed sym- 
metry of structure are by their very nature somewhat inconclu- 
sive, Drerup’s arrangement seems arbitrary, and a reexamination 
of the structure of the poem does not bear out his conclusions. 
The subdivisions of the Pythian Hymn, for example, do not so 
readily submit to a tripartite arrangement; instead of his divi- 
sion of 300-387 into three parts: 300-330 (300-309, introduc- 
tion), 831-355, 356-387, i. e. 31 (94-+ 214) + 25 + 32, “also 
streng dreigliedrig” (p. 127), it appears equally possible to 
make the subdivisions as follows: 800-306 (introduction), 3807- 
839 (anger of Hera), 340-355 (birth of Typhaon), 356-874 
(death of the serpent), 375-387 (punishment of Telphusa), 
i.e. 7 -+ 33 -+ 16 -+ 19 -+ 13. I do not insist upon this division 
as an alternate arrangement, but offer it merely to show how 
subjective all such analysis is. Likewise the first part of the 
. Pythian Hymn has four subdivisions if we add 207-215. Dre- 
rup however considers this as an introduction and does not in- 
clude it in his symmetrical analysis which he begins with 216. 
In this he is inconsistent, for he does so include 1-29, and it is 
the presence of this introduction in his scheme for the Delian 
Hymn which is responsible for the apparent four-fold structure. 
In reality there are three main parts to the Delian Hymn, (1) 
Leto’s wanderings, (2) the birth of Apollo, and (3) Apollo hon- 
ored as a god. The tripartite structure is thus present in both 
parts of the Hymn and Drerup’s major argument falls. 

The suggestion that the Delian Hymn ends at 206, not at 178, 
weakens not only the arguments of the earlier separatists, but 
also Drerup’s own position. If the dividing line between the 
two hymns cannot be determined, if there is no longer a con- 
sensus of opinion concerning the proper ending of the Delian 
Hymn, we are justified in doubting the soundness of the attack 
upon the unity of the poem. Moreover, the fact that 207 re- 
peats 19 raises an interesting point. Both lines follow scenes 


* Drerup criticizes (p. 124) 216-243 for its lack of poetic value, but 
a catalogue would by its very nature be open to this criticism. Cf. in 
this respect 30-45; in both passages there is real music in the lists of 
proper names. 
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upon Olympus and in each case the theme to follow has been 
previously announced (16 and 183). Lines 207 ff. cannot there- 
fore be separated from what has gone before, and Drerup in 
considering 178-206 as the conclusion of the Delian Hymn in 
reality presents a strong argument in favor of unity. It is in- 
teresting to note that in their second edition of the Homeric 
Hymns, Allen and Halliday now favor unity of authorship (p. 
191). This view will doubtless continue to gain adherents un- 
less more compelling arguments are advanced against it than 
those which Drerup presents. Drerup himself admits that the 
two parts of the poem show in many respects a striking simi- 
larity, e. g. in language, meter, and the use of epithets (pp. 
132 f.). 


Grores E. DuOKWORTH. 
PnaINORTON UNIVERSITY. 


CAROLINA LANZANI. Lucio Cornelio Silla Dittatore: Storia di 
Roma negli anni 82-78 A. C. Milan, Tip. “ Popolo d’Italia,” 
1936. Pp.xx -+ 382; 89 illustrations. 


The preface begins as follows: La Dittatura di Silla à m 
irattata nello svolgersi degli avvenimenti, nelle necessità storic 
che agirono come cause determinanti, piuttosto che in un rigido 
schematismo manualistico di leggi. These good and comfortable 
words are justified by the book; it is a clear, full, and interesting 
account of Sulla’s dictatorship. The author ia animated by 
enthusiastic patriotism, and compares Sulla with sincere admira- 
tion to the “grande Costruttore dell’ Italia nuova.” nase 
who read only Italian will find it Pens and profitable ; 
those who read English there are already available UA 
of the subject which take causes and effects into account. The 
original contributions made in the book wil hardly repay the 
time spent in reading 373 pages, though they make very agreeable 
reading. 


Rrogagp M. Harwoop. 
THE JoguNB HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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THE ANTHUS OF AGATHON. 


In some tragedies there are one or two of the familiar names 
while the others are invented; and in some indeed not one, as 
for example in Agathon’s Anthus. In this play, in fact, the 
things done and the characters alike are made up, and they are 
not & whit less pleasing. 

—Aristotle, Poetics, IX, T, 1451b 212 

It has often been remarked that the Greeks distrusted mere 
fiction. Regularly their imaginative literature claims authority 
in accepted legend or history. The tragic dramatist might, 
indeed, deviate from established narrative in creating minor 
characters and appropriate episodes. Like Aeschylus, in the 
Persians, he might place historical figures in fictitious situations. 
For the most part, however, the extant plays present familiar 
personages and familiar plots. A particular interest necessarily 
attaches to Aristotle’s statement that the plot and the characters 
of the lost Anthus of Agathon were the true invention of its 
author. And, if Aristotle allows us to believe that Agathon’s 
originality was neither unique? nor generally to be recom- 
mended, he expressly states that it was successful. 

The play was not celebrated in antiquity. We meet no men- 


1 Throughout this paper the translations are new. 

*But cf. Alfred Gudeman, Aristoteles, Postik (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1934), p. 211: “Von antiken Tragódien dieser Art, in denen rd re 
xpdypara kal rà éyépara werolyrat ist mir kein zweites, voraristotelisches - 
Beispiel bekannt, es sei denn das Méya Apáua des lon von Chios, aus 
dem Pollux Onom. 10, 177 einige Worte zitiert. Man erwartete, wie 
es scheint, auch gar nicht eine derartige Originalität. Denn, falls auf 
Arist. Ran. 1043 ff. Verlass ist, verwahrte sich sein Euripides geradezu 
gegen den Vorwurf die Sujets seiner als unmoralisch von Aischylos 
gegeisselten Dramen, wie des Hippolytos und Bellerophon, nicht der 
geschichtlichen Überlieferung entnommen zu haben... .” 
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tion of it outside the Poetics. We have not even been sure of 
. its title. The texts, with one exception, give AN@EI, which 
can be the dative of the rather familiar proper name 'Av6eós or 
of the common noun rò dos, the flower. The Arabian version, 
however, seems to indicate an original AN@HI, and Alfred 
Gudeman has argued for “Avy as the play’s correct designation.® 
It has, in fact, long been maintained that the traditionally 
accepted AN@EI may be corrupt since we know in various 
accounts several not dissimilar proper names which suggest other 
possible dative forms: “AvOos, “AvOys, “AvOas.* If the early 
manuscripts read ANGOI, AN@HI, or AN@AI, late scribes, un- 
certain of the word, may have attempted clarification in pre- 
ferring AN@EI, which, nevertheless, modern editors, with the 
exception of Gudeman, have been unwilling to relinquish. 
Opinion has been divided as to whether 'Av6eós should be re- 
garded as a more probable nominative than “Arbos, The Flower ; * 
the latter title would be of a form unprecedented in Greek drama. 


*Gudeman, loo. oit., points out that the MSS of the Poetios fre- 
quently confuse 7 and «. We know an Anthe to have been one of the 
daughters of the giant Aleyoneus; upon the death of her father at the 
hands of Hercules she and her seven sisters cast themselves into the 
sea and were metamorphosed into petrels. There is no clear suggestion 
of material for drama in the accounts, and Gudeman supposes Agathon 
to have placed his ‘protagonist, a rather unfamiliar though legendary 
figure, in a newly constructed plot; see’ below, p. 160, note 56. The 
reading ANOHI might also suggest a nominative "Av65s; concerning that 
name and allied forms see below, p. 162, note 62. 

* Cf. Welcker, Die Griechisohe Tragidien (Bonn, 1839), p. 995. And 
see below, p. 162, note 62. 

5 Twining, Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry (London, 1789), p. 82, trans- 
lates “Agatho’s tragedy called The Flower." Susemihl, Aristoteles dber 
die Diohtkunst (Leipzig, 1865), p. 74 and note 92, p. 177, reads "A»v6« 
with hesitation. S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art (London, 1907), p. 37, and Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art 
of Poetry (Oxford, 1909), p. 28 and note pp. 191-2, agree in reading 
'Av0si. J. Hardy, Aristote, Poétique (Paris, 1032), p. 42, also reads 
'A»óci. Rostagni, La Poetioa di Aristotele (Torino, 1928), p. 37, 
returns to “Ar@e, with this comment: “Del dramma ora citato 
non sappiamo nulla; à persino incerto se debba proprio leggersi, coi 
codd., “Av@e: e intendere il Fore, titolo simbolico; ovvero 'A»fei da 
'Árüeós; ma anche in tal caso non dovremmo pensare ad alcuno dei 
personaggi leggendart con questo nome.” According to I. Sykoutres; 
APIZTOTEAOTZ IIEPI IIOIHTIKHZ (Athens, 1937), p. 83, note 3: 
** Tiderws ámí0avor elvat và éxadeiro rò Epyor “Arbos.” 





THE “ANTHUS” OF AGATHON. 


It is surprising, all in all, that no extended investigation of 
the extant narratives dealing with “Avé- characters has been 
made. Scholars have generally assumed that all of these stories 
are typical folk products, but at least two of them, though in 
late writers, are sufficiently elaborate to constitute possible sum- 
‘maries of the play’s action. As criterion we have Aristotle’s 
statement concerning the plot and characters, and many other 
tests immediately suggest themselves. 


Most obvious for analysis is the Hep ’AvOéws, a romantic tale 
to be found in the "Eporxà Ila&juara, XIV of Parthenius (first 
century B. C.).? H. J. Hose has, as a matter of fact, stated the 
opinion that this story comprises the plot Agathon used.' Rose 
recognizes, however, that it is a variant of the familiar material 
of “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife," which suggests, of course, 
that the narrative was ultimately of folk origin. Parthenius 
knew several versions, and he provides ave some length two rather 
different accounts. 

The substance of the first is as follows: Antheus, a youth of 
the royal stock of Haliearnassus,? goes to serve as a hostage in 
the house of Phobius, grandson of Neleus,® ruler of Miletus. 
Cleoboea, wife of Phobius, “whom some have called Phil- 
aichme,” 1° falls in love with Antheus and tries to seduce his 


$ The best edition is that of P. Sakolowski in Mythographi Graeoi, II, 
l (Leipzig, 1886). Cf. also The Love Romances of Parthenius, edited 
with translations by S. Gaselee for the Loeb Classical Library (1918). 

" Of. A Handbook of Greek Literature (London, 1934), p. 208: “We 
know ... what the plot of the Antheus was; a romantic tale of the 
same type as that of Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, ending in the death 
of the young man, Antheus, by the woman's contrivance.” See below, 
p. 149, note 16. 

* Some critica have related the Antheus of this account to a primitive 
Anthus-Anthes-Anthas figure discussed below; see below p. 162, note 62. 
An Anthes is reported to have been the founder of Halicarnassus. The 
point is of some relevance to the opinion that Anthus is a folk character. 

* Phobius, king of Miletus, was son of Hippocles, son of Neleus, the 
traditional founder; on Neleus, cf. Herodotus, IX, 07; Pausanias, VII, 
2, 1; Suidas, s. v. “ Iwvla.” 

35 KXeófota, Jj» Tes Piralypny éxddeocay. The phrase substantiates the 
statement that several versions of the story were known to Parthenius. 
Cf. also a later passage: "Epacar Bé riwes ob wépdixa, oxevos 0à ypucoUr 
els rò dpéap PeBAnoOat, ds kal ' AXétayópos à. AlroAós udurnrat év ToicÓe èr 
" AmóÓAA OL. 
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virtue. The youth refuses her advances. After a time she 
pretends to have dismissed her affection and to bave forgiven 
his coldness, but, scheming her revenge, she asks Antheus to 
descend into a deep cistern to bring up a domestic partridge 
which she has frightened into the pit. Unsuspectingly Antheus 
climbs down and Cleoboea shakes loose a heavy stone upon him. 
Antheus is thus slain, but Cleoboea hangs herself in a fit of 
remorse. Phobius, under pollution, abdicates to Phrygius. 

The second version, for which Parthenius avows his debt to 
the Apollo of Alexander Aetolus (early third century B. C.), 
is in the form of prophetic verse. It is more effective as char- 
acter study, emphasizing the boyish innocence of Antheus (here 
a descendant of the king of Assesus*4) and the tricky guile of 
Phobius’ wife (here unnamed). The lady “will send” Antheus 
in quest of a golden jug which has fallen into the cistern—“ and 
I hear from everybody that the way down through this opening 
is easy.” “ With both hands ” she will let fall a millstone; then 
she will join Antheus in Hades by suicide. 

Farther versions are suggested by the marginal annotation 
preserved with Parthenius’ text indicating parallel accounts (or 
possibly sources) to be found in “Aristotle and those who relate 
rà MiAnowxd.” 3? This last phrase doubtless includes the no- 
torious collection of Milesian Tales by Aristides (second century 
B. C.), who assembled materials which it is reasonable to suppose 
were traditional in Miletus.** Aristotle may have presented the 
narrative in connection with an account. of Miletus in his 
‘ToAcretaz, but the passage is lost to us.!* The Mep 'Av0éos may 
- easily have been a local legend. 


11 Gaselee’s note, op. oit., p. 302: “Assesus was a city in the territory 
of Miletus. The word may be here either the name of the city or its 
eponymous founder." 

18 'Tgropei 'ApwrroréNgs kal ol rà MiAnotacd.” E, Martini, in Mytho- 
graphi Graeot, II, 1 (Leipzig, 1896), p. Ixiv, argues that such marginal 
ascriptions indicate parallel accounts (not sources), but scholarship 
has not settled the matter. 

18 On the Milesian Tales cf. Elizabeth H. Haight, Hssays on Anoient 
Fiction (New York, 1936), pp. 7-9, 37. 

1 Parthenius’ account constitutes Fragment 615 in the Berlin edition 
of Aristotle’s Complete Works, p. 150223; cf. Fragment 616. Cf. also 
Gaselee's note, op. oit, p. 301. 
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Though we have scarcely sufficient evidence to postulate the 
structure of an Antheus-play, it perhaps cannot be proved that 
these two accounts in Parthenius could not represent the sub- 
stance of Agathon’s work; Aristotle’s statement in the Poetics 
is susceptible of various interpretations. The genealogy of 
Phobius is, however, substantiated in other documents, and we 
may be confident that he, at any rate, was not invented for the 
tale. The chief episode is patterned to a popular formula. It 
is the inference of the facts at our disposal that the story was 
known in several versions differing in details. And it seems 
probable that it was a part of the mythical heritage of Miletus. 
We are almost compelled to the opinion that the narrative is 
essentially a folk creation. In so far, Rose’s view is not well 
founded.!* 

A more convincing case may be made, I believe, for the story 
of "AvÜos in the Merapopdocéwy Zwaywy7 of Antoninus Liberalis, 
inconspicuous mythographer of the second century A. D.” This 
narrative, the seventh in the Collection, runs as follows: 


15 See below, p. 100. 

1° Professor Rose has written me in support of his opinion as follows: 
“The story in Parthenios, 14 is a romantic tale of a sort to appeal to 
& younger contemporary of Euripides. We may take Parthenios' word 
for it that he did not get the tale direct from Agathon; I wish we 
knew what passage in Aristotle he went to and who his authors of rà 
Mi geiaká were (writers of the local history of Miletos? writers like 
that Aristeides whom Sisenna translated! the story does not give much 
room for the indecencies for which A. was celebrated). But there is no 
reason to suppose that either Aristotle or the ‘Milesians’ would not 
draw upon a tragedy or that the latter would not re-write a tragic story 
(see for parallels my notes on the Fabulae of Hyginus, in my edition 
of him)." It will be seen that such an argument rests upon probable 
possibility; whereas, I flatter myself, my own below has the advantage 
of a not impossible probability. It perhaps should be mentioned in 
conclusion that the Antheus-atory gives no hint of a chorus. The cistern, 
if shown on the stage, would have taxed the ingenuity of the exevoro(ós, 

1f The Merauopówcéo» Zvrayoryó has appeared in several editions, the 
most recent being Mythographi Graeot, II, 1 (Leipzig, 1896), E. Martini, 
editor. We have no information about Antoninus Liberalis apart from 
inferences of vocabulary and style; cf. Martini, p. lxvii, and Wentzel, 
in R.-E., I, s.v. “Antoninus Liberalis." The Heidelberg MS (Palat. 
396) has many laeunae, and the entire text of the Anthus-story has 
been destroyed since the reading of Xylander, the first editor of the 
Collection in 1508. 
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ANTHUSB 
(Boeus tells the origins of birds, Book I): 


1) To Autonous (He-who-knows-his-own-mind), son of Mel- 
aneus, and Hippodamia (She-who-tames-horses) were born as 
sons Erodius, Anthus, Schoeneus, Acanthus, and as daughter 
Acanthyllis, to whom the gods gave the fairest form. 

2) Now this Autonous came into possession of a great many 
herds of mares, and them Hippodamia, his wife, and their 
children pastured. 

3) But when, although he had & great deal of land, no harvest 
was forthcoming to Autonous on account of his neglect of work, 
and his land bore him rushes (oxoivo) and thistles (dava), 
from these he named the children Acanthus and Schoeneus and 
Acanthyllis; and the eldest [he named] Erodius because his 
land went back on him (jpégoev).9 ` 

4) Now this Erodius loved the herds of mares very much 
indeed and cared for them in the pasture. But when Anthus 
(son of Autonous) drove the mares out of the pasture, they, 
kept from their feed, were beside themselves, and coming upon 
Anthus, they devoured him as he cried loudly upon the gods 
to protect him. : 

5) Now the father, for his part, stricken with distress, could 
make no move to drive away the mares, and the servant of ihe 
boy also [did nothing]; but the mother fought it out with the 
mares. Yet on account of her weakness of body she was not able 
to defend him against death.?° 

6) These people then wept and wailed for Anthus thus dead, 
but Zeus and Apollo, taking pity on them all, made them birds: 
Autonous a bittern (éxvos) because he made no move (éxvgoev) 
to drive away the mares; the mother a crested lark (xopvdds) 


18 See below, p. 158, note 26. 

7? The text has frequently been called into question at this point. 
Martini reads drel abró» fpógse» ò xópos, but conceives ajróp to be 
corrupt, “quod de conj. sua dedit Xyl.” Most of the variants which 
have been offered (cf. Martini’s edition) do not substantially alter the 
sense, but Tümpel, in R.-H., VI, s. v. “ Erodios," has this interpretation 
to offer: “ Erodios, der älteste Sohn, war von seinem Vater so benannt, 
weil ihn sein Gebiet zu sehr in der Bewegungsfreiheit beschränkte 
(abràór 2póycer)." 

39 See below, p. 158, note 50. 
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because she raised her crest (éxopíccero) against the mares 
fighting for her son. 

7) But Anthus himself and Erodius and Schoeneus and 
Acanthyllis, having become birds,** they caused to be called by 
the same names they had been named before their metamorphosis. 
Anthus’ attendant, in the same way as the boy’s brother 
(Erodius), they made & heron; but not exactly like him, for 
this kind of heron (6 AevxepoBis) is rather smaller than the 
black one (ô épw8ds qéAAos), and the black one does not associate 
with the anthus-bird.?* Just so the anthus-bird has nothing to 
do with the horse because Anthus suffered very great evils from 
horses. 

8) And even now whenever the birds hears a horse neighing, 
it takes flight, at the same time mimicking the sound. 


The suitability of such a story for dramatization will not 
perhaps be immediately apparent, and there are certain im- 
portant preliminary questions to be considered. It may be asked, 


= Anthus becomes the d»6os, perhaps the Old World yellow-wagtail; 
Erodius becomes the dpwiids wé\dos, the black or common ash-colored 
heron (ardea cinerea); Schoeneus becomes the oxorlwy (oxowldros or 
oxolyixdos), an unknown bird; Acanthyllis becomes the dxa»6vAMSs, 
diminutive of dxav6is the gold finch. Although Acanthus is not men- 
tioned in the text at this point his transmutation into the dxa»ó(s is to 
be taken for granted. i 

The Anthus-story contains, in short, the saga of the three types of 
heron recognized by Pseudo-Aristotle and Pliny; cf. History of Animals, 
IX, 609b 21f. and 610b 33 f., and Natural History, X, 164. Antonous 
becomes the bittern or “starry” heron (à Sxvos dereplas); Erodius the 
common black or ash-colored heron (ô épwd:ds wéAdos); the servant the 
white heron or egret (à Acvxepwdés). For further information on the. 
herons cf. Dioysius, de Avibus, II, 8. It is a curious fact that the 
words wéAdos and derepías occur together as proper names in Apollonius 
Rhodius, I, 76. 

Aristotle himself says of the Xevxepwdiós in comparison with.the xéAXos z 
dort & obros rò péyedos éxelvov d\ddrwr. Cf. History of Animals, VIII, 
3, 539b 3. The phraseology recalls Antoninus Liberalis: foowy yap 
éoriy lkavüs ToU weddov, but we cannot conclude on such slight evidence 
that the author of the Anthus-story saw this passage in Aristotle since 
both the authentic and-unauthentic portions of the History contain 
legendary material and such a simple comparison could easily have been 
passed on from generation to generation. See below, p. 158, and notes 
28, 29. 
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for example, whether the AN@EI of Aristotle's text permits us 
to associate the “Avdos-story with Agathon’s play; inasmuch as 
Anthug name clearly anticipates his transformation into the 
anthus-bird (6 dvOos), we might conceivably expect the dative 
reading ANGQI. As I have suggested, it is not impossible that 
the manuscripts originally gave AN@OI and that late scribes, 
to whom the rare bird-name was unknown, substituted a more 
familiar word for what seemed to them a solecism. But no 
modification of the received reading is necessary or even to be 
recommended. One notes that Autonous named his children 
Acanthus, Acanthyllis, and Schoeneus after the thistles and 
rushes of his uncultivated fields, and each of these names also 
anticipates the metamorphosis into birds. What more likely 
than that the name of Anthus, in the original version, should 
have betokened not only, by anticipation, the character’s con- 
summation as the anthus-bird but also, by derivation, the wild 
flowers which must have grown with the thistles and rushes in 
the meadows? The mares’ dislike for the boy would thus have 
more marked significance, for common knowledge tells us that 
horses, in fact, object to many flowers (daisies, buttercups, etc.). 
And we shall presently have occasion to mention relevant ancient 
accounts of horses sent mad by noxious plants.?* It is. thus 
rather more than likely that Anthus’ name had double meaning; 
who can say whether it was originally inflected under the 
influence of rò dvOos or ó dvOos? ** Perhaps Aristotle was himself 
uncertain! The linguistic play involved would have delighted 
a paradoxical Ágathon.?5 

There is no doubt that the material of the Anthus-story was 
current long before the time of Antoninus Liberalis. We know 
almost certainly that it was to be found in the *OpwGoyorla of 


3* Seo below, pp. 167, 168. 

34 At the time of my correspondence with H. J. Rose (see above, p.. 
149, note 16), I held that an emendation of the received textual reading 
ANOEI to ANONI would be necessary. Professor Rose found himself 
unable to sanction the “emendation of a text which will make perfect 
sense as it stands.” As stated, I do not now feel that an emendation 
is to be recommended. Professor Rose seems to have had no other 
serious difficulty with my argument; he saw “no objection to supposing 
that the story was put on the stage sometime and by someone.” 

$5" For Agathon’s character see below, pp. 159, 100. 
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Pseudo-Boeus, a lost work probably of the late fourth century.”® 
Pseudo-Boeus might easily have derived the tale from Agathon 
(447-400 B.C.).27 And we shall notice a considerable agree- 
ment between certain items of Antoninus Liberalis’ account and 
the bird lore of Book IX of Pseudo-Aristotle’s History of 
Animals.?* There is no explicit allusion to the Anthus-story in 
that work, but, since its natural science is often quite uncritical,” 
details of its information concerning hostilities and friendships 
in bird life may have been derived from the ’Op»Goyorla or, if my 
thesis be correct, from Agathon’s play; more likely, Pseudo- 
Aristotle and Agathon were both indebted to a common source 
containing traditional ornithological materials. In any event, 


3° The marginal annotation (‘Iorvopei Boios åpv:iðoyoxlas a’), reported 
by Xylander, is undoubtedly ancient, though of uncertain authorship; 
cf. Knaack in .R.-E., LII, s.v. “Boio.’” Ten of Antoninus Liberalis’ 
stories are similarly annotated, and Martini argues with apparent success 
for the validity of the references to Boeus (i.e. to the 'Opré@oyoria), 
pointing out that fragments of poetry seem to be preserved in Antoninus 
Liberalis’ prose; cf. his edition of the latter, pp. xlviii-lv. 

The historian and biographer Philochorus (late fourth century B. ©.) 
apparently knew the ’Op»:@oryorla, although he may have ascribed it to 
a Boeo rather than to Boeus. A Boeo had been an early priestess at 
Delphi, and, in Knaack’s opinion, the ’Opr:fe-yooia was probably attributed 
to her in early Alexandrian times “behufs grósserer Beglaubigung.” 
Later writers may have invented Boeus out of the highly improbable 
Boeo. “ Boeo sive Boeus (Epicus) " is assigned with hesitation to the 
second century B. C. in the list of “Authors and Works” accompanying 
the first part (1925) of the new Liddell and Scott Greek-English Lewicon. 
Boeus was imitated by Ovid’s friend Aemilius Macer who wrote a Latin 
Ornithogonia in two books. This was a source for Ovid in his Meta- 
morphoses. Pliny used Boeus; cf. Natural History, X, T. 

1 For Agathon’s dates cf. Ritschl, “De Agathonis Tragici Aetate” 
. in Opusoula Philologica (Leipzig, 1866), I, pp. 411-435. 

38 In the opinion of Dittmeyer, Aristotelis, de Animalibus Historia 
(Leipzig, 1907), p. vii, this portion of the work, from which virtually 
all our references are taken, is not genuinely Aristotelian; he accepts 
the view of Joachim (and many other scholars) that it was composed 
by a peripatetic philosopher of the early third century B. C., and that 
it derived in part from Theophrastus’ Ilept Zów» Pporncdws kal "Hóovs 
(late fourth century B. C.). 

2° Cf. Ross, Aristotle? (London, 1930), pp. 112-113: Aristotle’s “ ref- 
erences are of very unequal value. Many of them are mere allusions 
without any detail; many are mere repetitions (often with an expressed 
reserve) of travellers’ tales or of legendary lore.” 
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there is no evidence to place the Anthus-story as such before 
Agathon’s time; it must have been known in the following 
century in Pseudo-Boeus, when its dramatic form may still have 
been extant. 

These difficulties aside, we may proceed to a consideration of 
the question whether the Anthus-story appears to be capable of 
dramatization in accordance with the theatrical conventions of 
Agathon’s contemporaries. Welcker was certainly right in de- 
claring that Aristotle’s remarks concerning the lost play do not 
entitle us to suppose that Agathon approached the drame 
bourgeots in his innovation ; *? nevertheless, the abandonment of 
traditional material would profoundly affect the significance of 
tragedy. 

A dramatization of the Anthus-story would, it seems, require 
a chorus of horses, for which we have precedent in comedy and 
in satyr-plays. Obviously Agathon’s Anthus was not a comedy. 
But it may have been a sort of satyr-play. Although the cho- 
reutae of the Cyclops of Euripides and the fragmentary Ichneutae 
of Sophocles in some respects suggest goat figures (satyrs) rather 
than horse-men (silent), Pratinas, the inventor of the Athenian 
satyr-play, used equine, not caprine, costumes for his choruses; 
and from the evidence of vase paintings we know that the equine 
costumes, though modified, ultimately prevailed.** Furthermore, 
we have definite knowledge that Agathon wrote satyr-plays.®? 
Since by his time audiences were apparently quite familiar with 
equine costumes in such plays and since there is convincing 
evidence that some of them had little to do with Silenus and 
his band,** the horse-chorus of the Anthus would very probably 


5° Op. cit., p. 996: “ Dass der Anthos von der Erhabenheit der Tragödie 
zum bürgerlichen Schauspiele den Uebergang nehme, wollte Aristoteles 
gewiss nicht sagen." 

"J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature 
: (3d series, Oxford, 1933), p. 94, and R. C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater 
and iis Drama‘ (Chicago, 1936), pp. 30-31. 

32 Cf. Flickinger, op. cit., pp. 24-34, 38, 42, for a complete exposition of 
the matter. The revellers of the early xdpot were sometimes dressed as 
horses, and such costumes were apparently often used in comedy. 

35 Cf, Aristophanes, Thesmophoriaeusae, 157. This is also the impl- 
cation of Plato, Symposium, 222d. 

** Cf. Diomedes, 490, 20: “Latina Atellana a Graeca satyrica differt, 
quod in satyrica fere satyrorum personae inducuntur ant si quae sunt 
ridiculae similes satyris, Autolycus, Busiris.” 
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not have seemed an outrage to the conventions of the theater or 
to the satyric tradition. 

We need not assume that the chorus spoke in this play. Aris- 
totle, indeed, states that Agathon sometimes used instead of the 
usual choral passages intercalary numbers (éu8éAo) which had 
nothing to do with the dramatic theme,” Possibly the intervals 
in the action of the Anthus were filled by musical entertainment 
from a group of singers unassociated with the plot. 

But if the lost drama was of the satyric type, why does Aris- 
totle specifically designate it as tragedy? Apart from the fact 
that the Anthus-story allows no real satyrs in the business, it is 
apparent that in general usage satyr-plays were very frequently 
called tragedies." Elsewhere in the Poetics Aristotle fails to 
distinguish from tragedies plays which were probably satyric;?' 
though he mentions the “ satyric stage” in the development of 
tragedy,'? he does not discuss the satyr-play as a distinct type. 
There is no occasion for astonishment if the play he calls a 
tragedy should turn out to have possessed certain of the char- 
acteristics of satyr-plays. 

The material of the Anthus-story does not resemble that of 
the Cyclops, but it may have been, after the manner of the 
Ichneutae, “less boisterous, less frequently punctuated with in- 
decencies, more like tragedy in the language of its principal 
speakers.” ® There is, moreover, about the Anthus-story a 
humor mingled with pathos which is not so very far from the 
tone of the Alcestis of Euripides, known to have taken the place 
of a satyr-play as the fourth member of a tetralogy. Two 
characteristics appear to have been invariable in satyr-plays: 


*5 Poetics, XVIII, 7, 1456a 30. Cf. Flickinger, op. obt., pp. 02 f., 144-149 
and ' XOPOT in Terence’s Heauton and Agathon’s EMBOAIMA" in 
Classical Philology, VIE (1912), pp. 24f. 

R. J. Walker, The Iohneutae of Sophocles (London, 1919), chap. 
XII, “Notes on the Nature of Satyric Drama,” pp. 348-352. 

** Cf. Aristotle’s allusions to the ®Popxlðes (XVIII, 2, 1456a 2), the 
'Odvoceds pevddyyedos (XVI, 7, 14658 14) and the Zíev$os (XVIII, 6, 
14602 22). On the matter cf. Gudeman, op. oit., p. 318, 8. v. “ &opkiBes.'" 

*® Poetios, IV, 14402, 20. 

*? J. U. Powell, op. oit., p. 87. 

to Of, Flickinger, op. oit., p. 199. The Aloestis may be taken to indi- 
cate the development of the satyr-play into a kind of tragicomedy, 
preserving something of the rough humor of the original form but 
devoid of satyric elements. 
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comic personages and a “rustic flavor." *t The Anthus would 
conform to type in fulfilling both requirements. The rustic 
flavor of the piece is self-evident. And the characterization of 
Autonous and Hippodamia shows an ironically humorous inten- 
tion. “ He-who-knows-his-own-mind” is unable to make any 
effective decision in the moment of crisis! *'She-who-tames- . 
horses ” cannot save her son from destruction! The significant 
name is common in Greek myth; e.g., Hippolytus, who like 
Anthus was destroyed by frenzied horses, Oedipus, Medea, etc. 
But if Homer has his Irus and Eupeithes, the irony in the 
names of Autonous and Hippodamia suggests a tradition particu- 
larly characteristic of comedy.‘* Further, irony of this sort 
suggests that the Anthus-story can hardly be mere folk-lore, 
as has hitherto been maintained; “* the evidence of deliberate 
artistry seems clear. 

We cannot, of course, be confident, of the sequence of episodes . 
in a dramatic version of the narrative. Tümpel, elaborating the 
Anthus-legend, assumed a standing enmity between two factions 
of the family, headed by the elder Erodius, the hippophile who 
scorned farming, and the younger Anthus, a lover of meadows 
and cultivated fields; Erodius had attempted to pasture his 
mares in Anthus’ meadows and the beasts were enraged at the 
latter for driving them away. Such a feud between Anthus 


“1 Cf. R. J. Walker, loo. cit. We learn from Vitruvius, V, 8: “ Satyri- 
'eae vero ornantur arboribus, speluncis, montibus, reliquisque agrestibus 
rebus." 

4t Odyssey, XVIII, 73; XXIV, 465-6. 

4 J. C. Austin, The Significant Name in Terence (Univ. of Illinois, 
1921), pp. 89, 114, 122, tracing the comic tradition from Aristophanes, 
comments on the use of ironic names xar ávriópaeiw. Cf. Donatus’ 
commentary on Terence, Andria, 26: “ Nomina personarum in comoediis 
dumtaxat, habere rationem et etymologiam, etenim absurdum est comi- 
eum cum apte argumenta confingat, uel nomen personae incongruum 
dare, uel officium quod sit a nomine diuersum.” C. J. Mendelsohn, 
Studies in the Word-Play in Plautus (Univ. of Penna., 1907), pp. 49, 
52, 63, remarks inter alia that, “An added tinge of humor is found in 
the name if it describes not what the bearer is, but what be is not." 
Examples from Aristophanes are Pheidippides (Olouds) and Dercetes 
(Acharnians, 1028). 

tt Cf., for example, Welcker, op. oit., p. 996, and Stoll in Roscher’s 
Lemicon, 8.9. “Anthos.” 

*5 R.-H., VI, s. v. “ Erodios.”  Pseudo-Aristotle, History of Animals, 
IX, 1 reports enmities and friendships among the birds of our account. 
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and Erodius would provide good dramatic conflict, but the narra- 
tive in Antoninus Liberalis gives us, I think, a different impres- 
sion. There is no clear evidence that Anthus was a lover of 
agriculture; he was more likely a sort of flower-symbol.*® He 
was but a lad, at any rate, and his wa:daywyds was apparently 
negligent in leaving him to his own devices. Perhaps his driving 
the mares out of their pasture was but a childish prank. There 
is, in fact, no mention of antagonism between Anthus and 
Erodius until after Anthus’ misadventure: Erodius, transformed 
to a heron, held a grudge against the metamorphosed Anthus; 
the anthus-bird quite understandably maintained a permanent 
apprehension of horses. 

We may suppose the scene of the play to have been before the 
farmhouse of Autonous, with the orchestra representing, for the 
nonce, the meadows. By way of prologue Autonous and Hip- 
podamia probably discussed their poor estate. For wápo8os 
Erodius may then have brought on his mares, the delight of his 
heart and the preoccupation of the whole family. Probably 
Autonous, with characteristic indetermination, complained that 
the fields were more and more going to waste. Perhaps Erodius 
delivered a warning to any whom it concerned not to interfere 
with his darlings. Anthus, though a boy, may have decided 
that the mares were the family’s undoing; *? unnoticed by his 


We learn that the 4réos and the dxav@is are at odds (610a6); also the 
épwiids and the xopv3és (800b 27). The oexoiwler and the xopvdés are 
said to be friendly (610a 9). Aelian, History of Animals, IV, 5, reports 
the enmity of the xopvðós and the dxarévAXls. From these miscellaneous 
details it is possible to infer a family quarrel of the sort postulated by 
Tümpel, but there is no evidence of it in the Anthus-story as it stands. 

** See pp. 152, 163. Lane Cooper, Plato (Oxford, 1938), p. 218, sug- 
gests that the Symposium celebrates Agathon’s victory (410 B. C.) with 
the play with which we are concerned. He notes that Agathon “in some 
way linked him (his protagonist) to a flower or to flowers; and that 
an allusion to the play is found in the repeated reference to the stem 
of the Greek word for flower, noun, verb, and adjective.” The passage 
contains some interesting speculation on the whole subject. 

‘* Palaephatus rationalizes the common myth of man-devouring horses 
with the explanation that horses were first thought of as anthropo- 
phagous when man-sustaining crops had to be sacrified to their nurture; 
ef. de Inoredibilibus, VII (iv); Hep rar Acopjdous Uww». The Anthus- 
story apparently presents the notion that one must choose between 
crops and horse-raising. (Man-devouring asses appear in another story 
which Antoninus Liberalis derived from Boeus; ef. XX, KAsixs.) 
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servant and his relatives, he drove them out of their pastur&ge, 
probably imitating their neighing.** A chaotic scene in which 
the mares attacked the boy *® must have been the occasion of 
the return to the stage of Autonous, Hippodamia, and the 
servant. Autonous, out of his wits in the emergency, and the 
maSaywyds, probably senile, were of no assistance to Hippodamia 
who struggled with the animals in vain. As Agathon puts it ina 
surviving fragment, possibly from the lost Anthus, 


yurij To. aóparos Še dpyiay 
yoxs ppdvnow évrós odk dpydy pope. 
—Agathon, in Athenaeus, Detpnosophistae, XIIL, 5488.7? 


[In eompensation for her weakness of body woman 
ever has within wisdom of soul by no means weak.] 


After the destruction of Anthus the whole family gathered to 
lament his fate. Det ez machina, Zeus and Apollo, appeared to 
work the metamorphoses. 


póvov yàp atrov kai Oes areplokerat 
dyévnra moiy doo’ dy j werpaypéva. 
—Agathon, in Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, VI, 2, 6, 1189b. 


[Of one thing only is even God deprived, to make 
undone what has been done.] 


Surely the evidence as to the costuming of the early xépor and 
of the comic choruses which developed from them, indicates that 
the transformation could easily have been handled on the Greek 
stage." The horse-figures, I have remarked, were familiar in 
satyr-plays and in comedy.” 


** This may be inferred from Pseudo-Aristotle’s account of the behavior 
of the anthus-bird in the presence of the horse. See below, p. 162. 

4 Aristotle, Poetios, XI, 6, 1452b 12, recognizes Gdrara dp rọ pavepğ 
as a characteristic device of dramatic ráĝos. Perhaps Anthus was lost 
from sight in the struggle with the mares long enough to alter his : 
costume and reappear as one of them; he would thus to all appearance 
have been devoured. 

5° There is a rather striking similarity between Antoninus Liberalis’ 
phrase, dia rj» rov owparos dobéverar, to account for Hippodamia’s futile 
efforts and the cóuaros 0v dpylay of the fragment of Agathon quoted 
above. 

"1 Of, Flickinger, op. oit., pp. 38-39, 42-43, 54, etc. 

5* See above, p. 154 and notes 32, 34. 
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Such a play would no doubt have been something of a tour de 
force; its peculiar virtuosity being implicit in its irony, its sym- 
bolism, its realistic psychology. The Anthus can hardly have 
reached the high import of Athenian drama at its best, but it 
must have allowed scope for the poetic imagination. Granting 
the identification of Antoninus Liberalis’ account with Agathon’s 
` play, the extravagance of the fable was perhaps not to the taste 
of an audience which did not like to think itself deceived with 
fantasy. But we have evidence that Aristotle was not the cold 
and literal-minded logician he is sometimes thought to have been 
in his statement that the invented characters and episodes were 
none the less pleasing.5? 

As a matter of fact, the dramatization of a story of this kind 
is what we should have anticipated in Agathon; although only a 
few fragments of his actual work remain, we know a good deal 
about the man, the rhetorician, and dramatist. The evidence, 
taken as a whole,®* suggests that he was a poet of rare imagina- 
tion, who delighted to mingle. the serious and the playful (rà 
piv madis, rà è orovdys perplas, kab’ õoov eyo Sivapar peréxay) ^? 


z3 Cf. Poetios, IX, 7, 1451b 23. Although Aristotle elsewhere chides- 
Agathon for having on occasion violated unity of content by including 
too much within the scope of a single play,.it is perhaps the implication 
of the passage (Poetios, XVIII, 5, 1456a 18) that such violations were 
Agathon's only serious weakness (éwel xal "AydOwr é£éwecevy dy roire 
nóre). His esteem for Agathon’s artistry is clear. According to the 
usual interpretation of Poetics, XV, 8, 1464b 14, Aristotle cites Aga- 
thon’sa character drawing as having achieved ideality in reality, but 
Gudeman’s reading of the passage (cf. his note, op. cit. pp. 284-5) 
removes the allusion to Agathon. Aristotle does not wholly approve 
his use of éuBóipa (see above, p. 155) or his departure from traditional 
subjects (Poetics, IX, 7, 1451b 21). He frequently quotes neat maxims 
from Agathon’s verse; cf. Hudemian Ethios, IC, 1, 27, 1280a 3, and see 
in this study pp. 158, 160. 

6t Welcker excellently sums up our information about Agathon; 
ef. op. oit., pp. 995-1006. We have brilliant personations of the dramatist 
by Plato in the Symposium (cf. 174a, 212e, 2130, etc.) and by Aris- 
tophanes in the Thesmophoriasusae, 20-205, Plato testifying to his witty 
charm and Aristophanes satirizing his celebrated effeminacy. One should 
note also Plato’s Protagoras, 315d-e and his verses on Agathon in J. W. 
Mackall, Seleot Epigrams from the Greek Anthology? (London, 1911), 
p. 227. There are important allusions to Agathon in Frogs, 83-85 and 
in Xenophon, Symposium, VITI, 32. Aelian tells several amusing stories 
of Agathon and his circle; cf. Variae Historiae, I1, 21; XIIT, 4; XIV, 13. 

55 Plato, Symposium, 197e. 
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The pathetic fate of the boy Anthus, the valiant efforts of Hip- 
podamia, the stupid incompetence of Autonous and the servant, 
would have been material to appeal to him. We know that 
Agathon possessed originality of mind and delicacy of sentiment; 
if there was also something eccentric and even bizarre about him, 
the Anthus-story does not gainsay it. The fragments of Aga- 
thon’s poetry, for the most part aphoristic couplets, display a 
sovereign irony, characteristic of the man-of-the-world in a 
highly cultivated and rather self-consciously superior society. 
For examples: 


D 


el pèv dpdow T’ &Ayfés, odyi o^ ebópavà 
& © ebjpava rl o’, obyt r dAnfes dpdow. 
—Agathon, in Athenaeus, Detpnosophistae, V, 4630. 
[If I speak the truth, I shan't please you, but if 
I please you at all, is not the truth PH be 
speaking. | 

Tay’ dv tts elkòs Tour’ dyai A€yor 

Bporoict moààà rvyxávew obx eikóra. 

—Agathon, in Aristotle, Rhetoric, YT, 24, 10, 1402a. 
[Perhaps one might say that this is the very thing 


that is probable, that to men many things happen 
that are not probable. ] 


Such notions befit the author of the Anthus. 


Finally, and as what seems to me the most important step 
in our argument, we must consider whether the Anthus-story, 
in agreement with Aristotle’s statement concerning Agathon’s 
play, presents personages (óvópara) and events (xpaypara) which 
can be shown to have been invented for the occasion. Aristotle’s 
remarks have, to be sure, left us in some doubt whether the 
óvóuara in question were new characters or new names, or both. 
Gudeman’s suggestion that a new story was associated with a 
familiar name seems to me inacceptable."* And it is implausible 


5* Op. cit., p. 211: "A. will natürlich nicht sagen, "A»6* sei eine von 
Agathon neugebildete Personenbezeichnung, denn sie ist auch für uns 
noeh ebenso nachweisbar, (Suid. s.v. ''AAxvor(bes huipa, Eustath. ad 
Il. 9, 550 f., Apostol. 2, 20) wie 'A»8eós, “AvOns (vgl. F. Jacoby, F. Gr. 
Hist, II, T97ff. im Kommentar) und “Avéos (Kirchner, Prosopogr. 
8. v.), sondern nur dass der Name in einer vom Dichter selbst erfundenen 
Fabel angewandt wurde.” It is the clear meaning of Aristotle’s text 
that the óróuara of the Anthus were invented for the occasion. 
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that new names were given to traditional figures. There are 
sources and parallels for the ideas of every literary craftaman ; 
what we.should probably expect in Agathon’s play, I think, is a 
new synthesis of plot materials, with personages not delineated 
elsewhere. And that is precisely what we do find in the Anthus- 
story. Its personalities cannot be identified with any others in 
myth or history; and their names have special and deliberate 
significance. 

The name Autonous appears in Homer and Herodotus. 
Hippodamias are very frequently found in myth.** Thus these 
names in the Anthus-story have been protected from suspicion 
of special invention for the matter in hand. But, as I have 
pointed out, the irony unquestionably intended in their usage 
implies the inventive ingenuity of an individual author; there 
is no conceivable connection between these characters and any 
other cognominal figures. It is true that the óxvos (the bittern 

r “starry” heron into which Autonous is transformed) does 
appear in story elsewhere with a similar play upon the word 
(éxvéw).°° But ‘Autonous is a unique creation. And similarly 
with Hippodamia. Psendo-Aristotle gives us additional “ facts” 
about the xopv8ós (the crested lark of Hippodamia’s metamor- 
phosis): it keeps up a continual feud with the épwSss, but is 
friendly with the oyowlov.®® Whether the Anthus-drama made 
use of these notions we cannot discern, but they would have 
been quite appropriate to its content. The existence of such 
supplementary details does not alter the fact that Hippodamia 
owes her name only to its ironic significance. As a personality 
she is without human parallel or source. 

Anthus himself has a name which is not unfamiliar in the 
myths of the heroic age. This is not the place to argue whether 


** Jt occurs twice in the Iliad: IX, 301 and XVI, 694; also in Hero- 
dotus, VIII, 38-39. 

ss Zwicker, in R.-N., VIII, s. v. “ Hippodameia,” identifies ten charac- 
tera of this name. 

*? For example, Pseudo-Aristotle, History of Animals, IX, 18, 610b 
33, reports a standing myth to the effect that the bird was a transmu- 
tation from human slaves and adds that, in keeping with the name, 
the Sxros is the slowest of the herons. A mythical character by the 
name of Ocnus appears in Pausanias, X, 29, 1, 2, and Diodorus Siculus, 
I, 97, p. 109. 

*? History of Animals, IX, 1, 609b 27 and 010a 9. 


2 
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the primitive figure was a * Blumenkind” personifying vege- 
tation and whether he had such a saga as was associated with 
Hylas, Hyacinthus, and Abderus.! The protagonist of the 
early accounts, known variously as "Av6os, “AvOas, and “Av@ys ** 
can, in fact, have no association with Agathon’s play, for there 
is no evident suggestion of material for drama in the myths. 
And the Anthus of Antoninus Liberalis is not a folk character. 
The ostensibly double significance of his name argues the peculiar 
ingenuity of his creation. Like Autonous and Hippodamia he 
belongs to this particular story, and not to any other. 

There is no doubt that the author of the Anthus-story began 
with the tradition concerning hostility between the anthus-bird 
and the horse, reported in Pseudo-Aristotle as follows: 


The anthus is hostile to the horse because the horse drives it out of 
its pasture. The anthus feeds upon grass. It has a white speck of. 
film on its eye and is not sharp of sight. It imitates the neighing of 
the horse and terrifies the horse by flying at it. The horse drives it 
away and, when it catches it, kills it. The anthus lives by river and 
marsh; it has a light color and is skillful in finding food. 


—History of Animals, IX, 1, 609b 14.9 


Cf. Crusius’ criticism of.Stoll’s view in this connection, E.-E., I, 
8, v. “Anthes,” i 

s Welcker, op. oit., pp. 995-996, and Stoll, in Roscher’s Lemiocon, I, 
8.9. “Anthos,” affirm the opinion that the several extant forms are 
variants of a single name. Pausanias, Desoription of Greece, IX, 22, 5-7, 
reports the tradition that an Anthas was the founder of Anthedon in 
Boeotia. According to Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v. “’Avéyddr,” it was 
Anthes’ (Anthus’?) grandson Anthedon. Anthas was the eponymous 
hero of Antheia, Anthes of Anthana; cf. Pausanias, II, 30, 8-9 and 
Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. “’Arédya.” Strabo, VIII, 374; XIV, 656, 
and Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. “‘Adtcapracods,” indicate that Hall. 
carnassos was founded by Anthes; see above, p. 147, note 8. Plutarch 
tells a story (taken, he says, from Aristotle—and his testimony is in 
part substantiated by Athenaeus) of the youth of Anthes (Anthus?); 
cf. Plutarch, Quaestiones Graeoae, XIX; Athenaeus, I, 31c; and Aristotle, 
Fragments, 554-5, s.v. “ Tpoitnrlwr.”” Plutarch, de Musica, 8, 4, also 
quotes Heracleides Ponticus to the effect that Anthes of Anthedon was 
a minstrel like Linus. Pliny, Natural History, VIII, 81, discusses a 
ease of lykanthropy “ex gente Anthi.” Although historical figures by 
the name of Anthus are known, all of them postdate Agathon’s play; 
ef. Kirchner, in R.-H., I, s.v. “Anthos” and Prosopographia Attioa 
(Berlin, 19801), p. 71. 

* Cf. Pliny, Natural History, X, 116: " Equorum hinnitus anthus 
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In adapting such material to his purpose, the author invented 
his human characters and added a metamorphosis. In the 
original narrative, as I have indicated, Autonous, following the 
precedent set in selecting names for his other children, may 
have chosen. the name Anthus to suggest the flowers of his 
uncultivated fields. Perhaps, too, there was something flower- 
like about his boyish character. In any event, he was odious to 
the mares. There may well have been a connection between 
Anthus’ name and his nature and his fate! 

Anthus’ brothers (Erodius, Schoeneus and Acanthus) and his 
sister (Acanthyllis) clearly have names of double significance. 
Erodius was so denominated because “the ground went back” 
(4pénoev) on Autonous. He was to become the ash-colored heron 
(6 épw8ids wéAXos) ; and it is a curious fact that the details of 
the life of the bird, recorded in Pseudo-Aristotle,** are as dis- 
agreeable as the temper of Erodius in Antoninus Liberalis. No 
mention is made in Pseudo-Aristotle of the enmity of the épad:ds 
and the dros, but, as we have noted,9* the épwéids and the xopuéds 
are declared to be at odds. Of the white heron (ô Aexepwiiés), 
on the other hand,—the metamorphosed servant of Anthus— 
Pseudo-Aristotle has more pleasant things to say.®* Acanthus 
and Acanthyllis took their names from the thistles (dxavfa:) of 
their father’s fields; the accounts of the dxavOis and the àxavÜvAMS 
do not seem significant for us, except perhaps for Pseudo-Aris- 
totle’s report of enmity between the dv@os and the áxav6(s and 
Aelian’s remark that the xopvéds and the åxavĝvàdís are at odds.’ 


nomine herbae pabulo adventu eorum: pulsa imitatur ad hune modum . 
se uleiscens," And Aelian, History of Animals, V, 48: [wddas loper] 
kopwrny re épwhig, pha voei . . . [fxÓwra Fr] à 9à atyibos rë BG... 
migel 88 ddwant k(pkov kal ravpos xópaka, kal à &r0os rò» Ixror. Ibid., VI, 
19: Bedje 88 rais muho: TG» Totobroy 8 re XyÜos kaħoúvneyos kal $j oddavy— 
kal h Tuyt kal ò kópaf. kal ó uà» AvOos dxoxpl»erai xpepérioua lwrov. 

ot History of Animals, IX, 1, 609b 21 f. and 18, 618b 331, Cf. also 
Pliny, Natural History, X, 104. 

** See above, p. 160, note 45, and p. 161. 

° History of Animals, IX, 18, 616b 383 f. Was the xadaywyés a white- 
: beard in anticipation of his metamorphosis into the XAevxepodióst 

at Cf, Pseudo-Aristotle, History of Animals, IX, 1, 609b 27 and Aelian, 
History of Animals, IV, 5. On the habits of the dxavéls and the 
dkar6vAMs cf. Pseudo-Aristotle, History of Animals, IX, 1, 010b 3f.; 
18, 016a 5; 17, 616b 31. Cf. also Pliny, Natural History, X, 96. The 
proper name Acanthus is found in Thucydides, V, 19, 2; V, 24, 1 and 
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Gruppe has unconvincingly argued that the name of Schoeneus, 
Anthus’ third brother, proves Boeotia to be the locale of the 
narrative, where there was a town called Schoenus.®* It suff- 
ciently explains the intention of the author of the Anthus-story to 
indicate the obvious double significance of Schoeneus’ name: 
1) the rushes (cxoivo.) which had grown up on his father's 
untended land, and 2) the cyowiwy (exowíAos or exoívwAos?), 
an unidentifiable bird mentioned in Pseudo-Aristotle, into which 
Schoeneus was appropriately metamorphosed.** 

Yt is, in fact, a matter of importance to our argument that 

.no attempt was made by Antoninus Liberalis to associate this 
tale with a specific city or region; in this respect the Anthus- 
story is not only different from the vast majority of myths and 
folk-narratives found elsewhere, it is unique among the sory one 
items in the Xvayoyj. 

Of the óyóuara mentioned by Antoninus Liberalis there remains 
only Melaneus, the grandparent of Anthus. This figure does not 
appear in the action of the tale. Accordingly we cannot ascer- 
tain whether, like the other names, his had a special significance. 
It is rather common” and in fact appears, though without 
demonstrable implication for our argument, in the fourth meta- 
morphosis (KpeyaAeós) of Antoninus Liberalis. Since it was 
the custom of story-tellers to provide a genealogy by way of an 
ostensibly substantiating tradition for the protagonist, it is my 
notion that Melaneus was Antoninus Liberalis! independent : 
contribution to the material. In any event, he cannot be 
associated with the mythological personages of the name. 

We may say, with confidence, that all the characters who 
participate in the action of the story were invented for the 
occasion. As human beings, they have no direct source or 
parallel in traditional myth and no association with historically 


Pausanias, V, 8, 6. On the name of the dxaróís cf. also Aristotle, 
History of Animals, VIII, 3, 593b 3 and Aelian, History of Animals, 
X, 82. 

*: O. Gruppe, Grieohisohe Mythologie und Religionsgeschiohte (Munich, 
1006), I, p. 267. 

*? History of Animals, IX, 1, 610a 8. Cf. ibid., VIII, 3, 593b 8. 

*°No historical person of the name seems to be known, but several 
mythical figures, unrelated to the story of Anthus, bore it: cf. Odyssey, 
XXIV, 103; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, VIII, 77; Nonnus, 
Dionysiaca, XIV, 304; Ovid, Metamorphoses, ITI, 222, V, 128, XII, 308. 
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verifiable events. ` Could any group of characters more aptly be 
called “made” (werompéva) ? It is surely not coincidence. 


It will have been observed that the mpádypara of the Anthus- 
story were derivative, at least in part, from a tradition of 
hostility between the anthus-bird and the horse. But this 
consideration in no way impugns the author’s originality in 
adapting such material to a narrative about human beings. It 
is fairly clear, too, that he took certain details of his story 
from the legends of Diomedes and Glaucus." 

There are two mythological figures called Diomedes: 1) the 
son of Ares and Cyrene and 2) the son of Tydeus and Deipyle. 
Possibly the two personalities were originally one, for, as Bethe 
temarks,” both the Thracian Diomedes and Tydides were char- 
acteristically associated with horses, 

The Thracian Diomedes, king of the Bistones, appears in 
stories of Hercules’ eighth labor. It was this Diomedes un- 
friendly custom to cast all visiting strangers to his flesh-eating 
mares, and Hurystheus commanded Hercules to bring these 
animals to Mycenae. Hercules, by a surprise attack on the 
guards of the horses, succeeded in abducting the beasts, but 
before he could get them on shipboard, the alarm had spread 
and Diomedes with his men fell upon Hercul.s and his company. 
Hercules entrusted the mares to his comrade Abderus while he 
withstood the assault. Diomedes was slain and the Bistones 
were repelled. But Abderus was the victim of the insatiable 
mares. Hercules, in his fury, threw the body of Diomedes to 
them. Then, after establishing a town, Abdera, in honor of 
his friend, he brought the beasts to Mycenae, glutted with their 
master. Here, at any rate, is a story of flesh-eating horses and 
a youthful victim. The parallel to the Anthus is, however, not 
sufficiently close to deserve further comment. 


™ Timpel, in R.-E., VI, s. e. “Erodios”: * Zu der ganzen Erfindung 
dieser Vögel- und Menschengeschichte sind Motive aus dem Mythenkreis 
des Diomedes entlehnt." 

75 R.-H., V, e. v. “Diomedes.” 

™ The Gory. is told by many mythographers: cf. Ayollodorug, Biblio- 
theoa,. II, 96; Hyginus, Fabulae, 30, 9; Diodorus Signalas, Bibliotheca 
Historica, IV, 15. 

™The mad appetite of the mares was induced, according to Aelian, 
by their drinking the waters of Cossinites, a river in Thrace; cf. History 
.of Animale, XV, 26. l 
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“ Horse-taming ” Diomedes, son of Tydeus, a principal char- 
acter of the Iliad, was connected with less fearsome animals.'5 
Such resemblance as there is between his story and that of 
Anthus becomes apparent when we consider the account of his 
experiences in Italy reported by Antoninus Liberalis himself: 


The Dorians 


2) ... When Daunus, the king of'the Daunians, recognized 
him [Diomedes] on his arrival [in Italy], he asked him to join 
him in war against the Messapians for & share of the land and 
marriage with his daughter. 

8) And Diomedes agreed to the bargain. And when, having 
drawn up his forces, he had turned away the Messapians and 
taken the land, he gave it to the Dorians who were with him 
to cultivate. He had two boys by the daughter of Daunus: 
Diomedes and Amphinomus. 

4) After he had died at a ripe old age among the Daunians, 
the Dorians buried him in state on the island and they called 
it Diomedes’ Isle. And they went on farming the land which 
they had received from the king, and it bore them just such a 
very large crop as you would expect from their knowledge of 
husbandry. 

5) But when Daunus died the barbarian Illyrians, out of envy 
of their land, plotted against them; and, appearing suddenly, 
' the Illyrians destroyed the Dorians while they were all offering 
sacrifices on their island. By the will of Zeus the bodies of the 
Greeks disappeared, but their souls changed into birds. 

6) And even now when & Greek vessel drops anchor, the birds 
come to the seamen; but they flee an Illyrian ship and all dis- 
appear from the island. 


™ Together with Odysseus Diomedes stole the noble white steeds of 
Rhesus from the Trojan camp, Iliad, X. In an earlier conflict (Iliad, 
V, 25, 164, 263) he captured the horses of Dares, Echemus (or 
Chromius), and Aeneas. With them he was victorious in the chariot 
races held in honor of Patroclus, Iliad, XXIII, 400. The temple of 
Hippolytus in Troezen was dedicated by Diomedes; cf. Pausanias, II, 
32, 1. According to Antoninus Liberalis, XXXVII, he married the 
daughter of Daunus (Euippe). Elsewhere we learn that he founded 
Argyripps; cf. Vergil, Aeneid, XI, 246 and Strabo, VI, 283. All these 
references suggest Diomedes’ association with the “horse-idea.” 
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This story, it will be seen, contains a metamorphosis els dpyfas, 
and the birds (probably herons) are said to.react to the Illyrian 
ships much as the dvo react to horses.” One notes that the 
land given to the Dorians is fruitful because of their skill in 
husbandry, while, by contrast, the Anthus-story emphasizes 
Autonous’ poor farming. Pliny reports that the pasture of the 
limes Diomedis, ostensibly the land granted to Diomedes by 
Daunus, makes horses mad." These details, in more and less 
degree, compel comparison with the narrative of Anthus. 

Another account tells of enmity between Daunus and Dio- 
medes.? Although Diomedes had come to the king’s aid against 
his foes, it was on the promise only of a grant of land. After 
the victory had been achieved Daunus gave him a choice between 
the whole land and the whole booty. Alainus, Diomedes’ bastard 
brother, who was in love with Daunus’ daughter Euippe, some- 
how cheated Diomedes by accepting for him the booty and 
yielding the land to Daunus. Accordingly Diomedes placed a 
curse upon the fields that they should not bear harvest unless 
eared by his own descendants. (We are reminded, if vaguely, 
of the barren meadows of Autonous.) Diomedes was later 
murdered by Daunus and his comrades were turned into épwdiof.7” 

The Diomedes legends no doubt influenced the author of the 
Anthus-story. But, though he used certain motifs from these 
familiar myths, he was in no sense creating a variant of a stock 
account. The selection of details shows a conscious eclecticism 
very different from the methods of folk narrative. And on the 
whole, the indebtedness is slight. 

Our author may also have used to some extent the legends of 
Glaucus of Potniee and Glaucus of Anthedon. On the assump- 
. tion that the Anthus-story is traditional myth, Gruppe contended 
that it unites these two legendary figures. As in the case of 


7 A similar legend (not associated with Diomedes) is recounted im 
Phile, de Animalium Proprietate, Iep époBuby. 

" Pliny, Natural History, XXV, 94. (Have we a reference to a 
similar myth in Sophocles, Ajaw, 1441) 

™ Lycophron, Alewandra, 592-032. 

1° Holzinger in his edition of Lycophron's Alewandra (Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1895), note to vs. 597, attributes the épe3:o/ to an ancient scholium 
on Iliad, V, 412. Cf. also Strabo, VI, 284 and Stephanus Byzantinus, 
8. 9. Avda." 

*? Gruppe, op. cit., I, pp. 83, 207. Both Potniae, an inland city, and 
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the two Diomedes, a single original may reasonably be postu- 
lated for the two Glauci, but our narrative cannot be used 
ag evidence of the fact. 

Of Glaucus of Anthedon (the TAaixes «óvrios of Aeschylus’ 
lost drama, probably satyric) the parentage is very uncertain, 
but according to one account he was son of Anthedon and 
Alcyone.*? This Glaucus, a fisherman, noted how fish stranded 
on the seashore were revived by contact with a certain plant. 
(The plant was like that which Helius obtained on the Islands 
of the Blest to fodder his horses.**) He tasted it and, inspired, 
leapt into the sea and became a sea deity. There are many 
versions of the story of Glaucus! leap (IAaékov mýðņpa).** Now 
it is true that there was in heroic legend an Anthas of the town 
of Anthedon and, further, an Anthedon who was grandson of an 
Anthus (Anthes?);** but the Anthus of Antoninus Liberalis, 
be it repeated, has no demonstrable connection with these 
primitive figures; he is an artistic creation. The prepotent 
plant is a far cry from the limes Dtomedis and mad horses, but 
it serves at least to illustrate the fact that there was well 
established belief that horses are peculiarly sensitive in matters 
of diet! 

Glaucus of Potniae (Aeschylus! DAavxos Worneds) is of slightly 
more significance to us. This son of Sisyphus and father of 
Bellerophon 39 was the possessor of a fine herd of mares which, 
becoming mad, devoured him. Their frenzy was attributed to 
various agencies: 1) their eating of a plant which grew at 
Potniae;5' 2) their drinking of a spring at that place; ** 3) the 

-instigation of Aphrodite who was angry because, like Hippolytus, 
- Glaucus spurned her or because he kept his mares from stallions 


Anthedon, on the Euboesn sea, are in Boeotia. An Anthas is clearly 
associated with Anthedon. See remarks on Schoenus, p. 164. On 
Anthas of Anthedon see p. 168, and p. 162, note 62. 

61 Cf. Kirchner, in R.-H., VII, s. v. “ Glaucos.” 

83 Athenaeus, VII, 296b; cf. ibid., VII, 288c. 

83 Alexander Aetolus, in Athenaeus, VII, 296e. 

s Cf. Pausanias, IX, 22, 5-7. Another version in Athenaeus, VII, 
297a. 

*5 See above, p. 162, note 62. 

** Miad, VI, 154-166. 

*' Cf. scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 318. 

e! Aelian, History of Animals, XV, 25. 
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in order to insure their fitness; ® 4) their lack of their usual 
diet of man’s flesh.°° Aeschylus’ lost play dealing with this 
character presumably used a version of the story which told of 
the hero’s death when the mares upset their master’s chariot 
in the races in Iolcus; the dramatist’s explanation of the beasts’ 
madness is uncertain. Glaucus and Anthus share a similar 
fate due to the madness of thoroughbred mares; the unwhole- 
some plant appears in one version. 


It is my conclusion that the mpáypara of the Anthus-story, 
though not entirely without precedent in other accounts, repre- 
sent a unique combination of materials and constitute, accord- 
ingly, an original work of creative authorship. There is cause 
for astonishment that such a brief narrative—barely two pages 
of Teubner text—should present a synthesis of such multifarious 
elements, “ of imagination all compact.” Ornithology and heroic 
legend form a background for essentially new characters and 
episodes. The ingenuity of the whole composition argues more 
powerfully than anything else that the story, if built in large 
part from folk-lore, is not a folk product. It provides, it seems 
to me, a most remarkable lesson in the workings of the creative 
mind. As surely as with Coleridge, the “unifying power” of 
the imagination presided over the conception of this tale—its 
true claim to originality. When one studies its character, it 
becomes apparent that it most strikingly fits Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of Agathon’s lost play. The peculiar distinction of the 
story is just this, that its personages and events are made 
(rerompéva). 

Seymour M. Prronme. 

Unrvanasitr or Iowa. 


s Servius, on Vergil’s Georgios, TI, 268. 

°° Probus, on Vergil's Georgios, III, 267. 

'0f, Ho W. Smyth, Aeschylus, Loeb Classical Library (1930), II, 
p. 391. 


'^ THREE PAPYRI OF DIOSCORUS AT THE WALTERS 
ART GALLERY. 


The Library of the Walters Art. Gallery i in Baltimore: contains : 
three papyri* whose contents show: that ‘they come from ihe .' 
archives of Dioscorus of Aphrodito.?’ One is the heading of a 
petition from Dioscorus to the praetorian praefect of the Hast — 


of 551 A. D. and the other two are literary efforts of Dioscorus. - 


m They. will be referred to below as Papyri Walters 1, 2, and 3. 


All are glued. to cardboard and the two which are broken into 


several fragmenta have been placed together in the wrong order. | 


It will be & long and extremely delicate task to free them from 
their mounting. Meanwhile, since there is little likelihood that 


writing will be found on the verso, it has been thought advisable - 
not to delay publication any longer. Photographs of the papyri 


have been eut up and arranged in the proper sequence and then 


a re-photographed to secure thie ES pak accompany this 


article. 


P. Walters 1. Inv. no. 519. 7. 5c em. x 81 em. Broko. into 


a number of fragments, which were then glued to cardboard in 


two strips in the following order: Upper strip, b, a, c; lower . 


strip, g, e, d, f. The papyrus is light brown in color, gained 


dark brown in the middle and at the extreme right end. The. 


writing is on the recto in the same hand as the first page of © 


P. Masp. 67002, illustrated in P. Masp. I, pls. II-IV. It is 


1 Listed in the catalogue of sale of the collections of Jean P. Lambros, 


Athens, and Giovanni Dattari, Cairo, sold in Paris, June 17-19, 1912, 
under Collection Giovanni Dattari du Oaire, group 18, 616 as “  insorip- 


. tions démotiques sur papyrus.” The group comprised these three Greek 


&nd one Coptie papyrus (Walters, Inv. no. 518). I am grateful to the 


Trustees of the Walters. Art Gallery for their kind permission to 5 pūbiiah . 


the Greek papyri. 

? For Dioscorus and the publication ot hig archives cf. H. J. M. Milne, 
Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British Museum (London, 1927), 
p. 68: To the references given there may be added V. Martin, “A Letter 
from Constantinople,” Journal of Egypiian Archaeology, XV (1929), 
pp. 96-102, Keydell in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.-H., Suppl. VI (1935), 


pp. 27-29, and F. Della Corte on P. Berl. 10580, Rivista di Filologia, 


LXIV, N. S. XIV (1930), pp. 399-404. 
3 The following abbreviations are used. in referring to publications of 
papyri. Roman numerals denote volumes. 
P. Masp.—Jean Maspero; Papyrus Greos REMO. Bysantine, in 
170 1 
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extremely difficult to read with the naked eye on the dark portion 
of the papyrus, but an infra-red photograph has made it plainly 
visible. 
b 
[P SAaov]fo Map| ava [Taxi Bo Mapkédw "Avwà *A88a| 
T 9gais Kat ixeota 


e 

o£ f kal mavev 
v 

GKÓpO éAcew 


d 
[tw 7]à evs 


f 
pipo érá 
7 Aw 


g 
[plxw rav iepóv mpavroptoy 
v 
0 oiknTO å ji 


[m] *AdpoSizous rips 
Kópys TO "AvrawmoAer. v(o) 











The color of the papyrus supports the rearrangement a, b, e. The 
arrangement c, a, b, would give five complete names, but would place a 
and b which are light in color between the end of c and d which are 
very dark. Also it is to be expected that the name begins with SAdouros. 
When only one of a series of names is given the last name is used (v. 
P. Lond. V, 1663, note 1). Thus Novella 129, referred to below, supports 
this rearrangement. 

l. évdotordrw. 

2. mapa Atockópov éAeewoU olknrov....... TOU 'AvraiomoM Tov vónov. 
A horizontal line beginning in the 7 of oxnrov is drawn through the 
next three letters and continued under the rest of the heading. 


Notes 
l. 'lakkófo: This spelling is found also in P. Masp. 67030, A, 1. 
’Avwa: The name occurs in P. Lond. V, 1904, 1 Aó(yos) 'Avwàa(1). 
2. oixnrov: Not found in the other papyri of Dioscorus. olkíjrwep in 
P. Masp. 67002, 2; 67007, 6. 
"Aépobírouss: The reading is clear. ’Agpodirns in all other papyri 
except P. Masp. 67032, 12 dad kóuys [kaXo]vuév[s "Al dplodir wv. 


Translation 


To Flavius Marianus Jacobus Marcellus Aninas Addaeus, the 
most glorious and praiseworthy praefect of the sacred praetoria, 


Catalogue Général des Antiquités Égyptiennes du Musée du Caire, I 
(nos. 67001-67124), 1911, II (nos. 67125-67278), 1913, III (67279- 
67359), 1916. 

P. Flor.—Papiri Fiorentini, documenti pubblici e privati delP età 
romana e bizantina, II, ed. D. Comparetti (Milano, 1911), III, ed. G. 
Vitelli (1915). 

P. Lond.—Greek Papyri in the British. Museum, V, ed. H. I. Bell 
(London, 1917). 

BKT—Berliner Klassikerterte, V, ed. Schubart and Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Griechische Dichterfragmente (1907). 
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appeal and supplication from Dioscorus, wretched inhabitant 
of Aphrodite, the village of the Antaeopolite nome. 


Novella 129 of Justinian, of the year 551 A. D., is addressed 
to *ASdaiw émápxe mpavropíov.* We know from P. Masp. 67032 
that Dioscorus was in Constantinople in that year. No petition 
thus far published in the Dioscorus papyri is addressed to the 
praetorian praefect and only one contains the name of Dioscorus 
as the petitioner, though several are believed to come from him.* 
This heading is doubtless from a rough draft or copy of the 
document submitted to the official addressed, such as the other 
petitions are also. 


P. Walters 2. Inv. no. 517. 23 cm.x 45 cm. Written on the 
recto in the uncial hand of Dioscorus, as illustrated in P. Masp. 
I, pls. XXVIII, XXIX, lower portion, and Milne, op. cit., pl. 
VII. The papyrus is stained a dark brown at the right edge. 
A blank space along the upper edge shows that the first line of 
the poem has been preserved. Hither the poem was left incom- 
plete, since a space sufficient for another line and a half has 
been left blank at the bottom of the papyrus, or only half the 
width of the papyrus has been preserved and a second column 
stood to the right of this. 


@ mroAlapxe peyote Bonfóe mãow àváykqs. 
KAO. movopévov Ilaóígs xÜovós évvaerzjpos. 
Séco “pas "yevejs rà. Svoipepa Saxpva nóxDov. 
TOAAG pot èv ypaideoot xapdypara oixobev 1jX0 
5 örr kal TaBpundus xepetova. Tov mplv éépéey 
IlevraroXirys @eddwpos árácÜaAa čpya kal abrós 
hperepwv operépiosev GAwoy Kapmov dzrovpas. 
xópov &[z]avra Oépife peMorayéwv orapvàdwv. 
Opéppara 106 Boas mópev ap cà kTýpata távra 
10  obv[e]kev ESexdrns GeoBóootos dv AdBe xpvodv 
[jperlépns [y]ewzs Brorjowov. Niv 8$ $aewóv 
[oot mp loxvd[w ]8ópe[v] os das (xvoy Vos "Apeov 
2. MS xNv€ 3. MS dvoiuepa 5. MS ofr. 8. This line was added 
later in smaller letters in the space between 7 and 9 in ink of a brownish 





* Corpus Iuris Civile, Vol. III, Novellae, Schoell-Kroll, 5th ed. (Berlin, 
1928). 
5 P, Lond. V, 1674, 1675, 1677; P. Masp. 67019; P. Flor. III, 295, 290. 
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tint. The rest is written in black ink. 9. MS apsa The line is in ink 
of a brownish tint. It may have been added with 8 to separate the 
interpolated line from the succeeding one rather than to mark the quan- 
tities, 10. MS xpüce» 19. MS Uyos The piece containing the first 
letters of 11 and 12 which have been preserved was broken off and then 
glued directly onto the following preserved part. The fragment also con- 
tains on ita upper edge the bottom of xe in ov»exe», 10, which shows that 
it should be moved over to the left, thus giving space for the insertion 
of one or two letters. 
Notes 


l. Cf. P. Masp. 67097, v., B, 20: & orparidpye uéywre. 

2. This gives the reading for BKT V, 11, 3, 64 as kAv6t wortopéror 
Ilaóigs x0orós érvaerópwy. For worlw, ci. P. Masp. 07120, v., B, 18 mäst 
rovtoudvors, Aphroditopolis is called “land of the Paphian" also in P. 
Masp. 67120, v., C, 34. 

3. An aorist imperative éo is found in IL, 19, 10. Perhaps through 
a misunderstanding of the formation of this word Dioscorus coined 
$éfeo.. The traces of the doubtful letter suggest e rather than a. pis 
apparently on the analogy of éuo)j, nov. The form 'ye»vj does not appear 
` in other papyri of Dioscorus. -ysrej in P. Masp. 67097, v., C, 13; 67120, 
v, B, 7. The substitution of « for e is due to Coptic influence. Cf. 
Mayser, Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemaerzeit 
(Leipzig, 1923), I, 1, p. 80. 

4. dv ypadpldero: xapáyuara: Cf, BKT V, 11, 3, 34. 

0. TaBpeyrts: Cf. Iaxófios P. Masp. 67118, 13; laxófi P. Masp. 
67086, 2. I have understood this line and the next to mean “also 
Gabriel did wicked deeds, worse than those which Theodorus of Penta- 
polis formerly committed," supposing that Dioscorus had in mind 
T&» rply &. Another translation might be, “both Gabriel did worse 
deeds than his former ones and Theodorus of Pentapolis himself 
did wicked deeds," placing a period after aùrós. The impossibility of 
fitting the name into the meter has produced an extra syllable in 6. 
In P. Masp. 67177, v., A, 20 Dioscorus solved the difficulty by writing 
IlexraxoAvjrov OeoSópov. 

8. wedtorayéwr cradvrdwr: Cf. Milne, op. oit., 100, D, 5. 

10. O«oBóccios: The spelling with double s is probably to make a 
long syllable. 

12. xvA(»Bopa: occurs in P. Flor. II, 114, p. 3, 6: cà kuMmyõopérņ wapa 
Toce. 


Translation 


O mightiest ruler of the city, helper to all in time of need, 
hear a distressed inhabitant of the land of Paphos, receive the 
unlovely tears of my family for their hardships. Many written 
documents did I bring from home, (declaring) that Gabriel 
also did wicked deeds, worse than those committed formerly by 


1 
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Theodorus of Pentapolis. He took and appropriated the harvest 
of our threshing floors. He reaped all the place of the honey- 
dripping grapes. The flocks and cattle he gave then as your 
possessions entirely, because of the money which Theodosios 
took in the eleventh indiction, the meager livelihood of our 
family. And now prostrating T before your feet, the 
martial crown of radiant footprints . i 


This petition in hexameters, addressed to a high official and 
recounting the misfortunes suffered by the author, is similar to 
the poems published in P. Masp. 67097, v., B, 67131 (in 
jambics), 67177, and BKT V, 11, 3. Line 10 gives a clue to 
the cause of the complaint and to the date. Theodosios is to be 
identified with the official of the same name in P. Masp. 67029 
and 67024, and possibly in 67128 also. P. Masp. 67029 is a 
fragmentary imperial rescript answering an appeal against the 
injustice of Theodosios with regard to the public taxes in the 
11th indiction just past. The date given suggests that érweproews 
or idurloyos is to be understood with éyBexárgs in P. Walters 2, 
10. The exact nature of the wrong committed by Theodosios 
is explained in P. Masp. 67024, 1-17. Dioscorus is clearly the 
petitioner. His father was wont to collect the taxes of Aphro- 
dito and pay them into the provincial office. In his absence 
Theodosios collected the taxes of the village but did not turn’ 
them over to the public treasury. Consequently the officials 
of the provincial office exacted the taxes a second time. On 
complaint being made an imperial rescript was granted (67029), 
but not even then was satisfaction obtained against Theodosios,. 
and a second appeal was made. Since P. Masp. 67024 is to 
be dated around 551 A. D. when Dioscorus was in Constan- 
tinople, the 11th indiction referred to in 67029 and in P. 
. Walters, 2, 10 must be the one of 547-548 A. D. On what 
authority Theodosios acted is not indicated. He may be the 
Theodosios who is the oxpuidptos xal rpoéxwv in P. Masp. 67123, 
8, of 537 A. D., acting as the representative of the cparyAdrys, 


* These two papyri are discussed by M. Gelzer, Arohio für Papyrus- 
forschung, V (1913), pp. 370 f. and J. Partsch, Naohriohten der k. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften eu Göttingen, Phil. hist. Klasse, 1011, 
pp. 202-224, 
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the duke of the Thebaid. We can not say that he held this 
same position ten years later. , 

It is difficult to identify Gabriel or to determine his position. 
His seizure of Dioscorus’ crops and cattle was due to 'Theodosios? 
appropriation of the taxes. Two results of Theodosios’ actions 
are set forth in P. Masp. 67024. A second exaction of the taxes 
was made (11-13) and because of this some of the landholders 
in Aphrodito took property (mpáypara) belonging to Dioscorus 
and his brothers (24-27). Clearly in the course of these diffi- 
eulties Dioscorus and his brothers had inherited their father's 
responsibilities and were forced to make good the loss incurred 
by the taxpayers. If Gabriel is one of the landholders, it seems 
strange that he alone is singled out for complaint. Also this 
interpretation does not appear to agree with 9. The meaning of 
this line is obscure. It implies that Gabriel confiscated the 
possessions of Dioscorus in the name of the official to whom the 
poem is addressed, presumably for the non-payment of taxes.” 
Gabriel would then be a subordinate state official. But according 
to P. Masp. 67024 the taxes were paid a second time. 

The deeds of Gabriel are said to be worse than the earlier 
outrages of Theodorus of Pentapolis. P. Masp. 67177 is a 
poetical appeal for aid against the woes resulting from the 
violence of this Theodorus. The woes seem to consist of the 
exaction of four pounds of gold from Dioscorus and his con- 
sequent impoverishment. Maspero identifies Theodorus with 
@ed8apos euròs Grigxoros ris llevramoAwráy á&ylas éxxdryoias of P. 
Masp. 67168, 55. The mention of Theodorus’ earlier misdeeds 
implies that they are familiar to the dignitary addressed and 
it seems likely that he is the one to whom P. Masp. 67177 is 
addressed also. There he is not named but his ancestry is 
extolled and it may be that his father was named Meleager and 
his grandfather Basilius. Maspero believes he is the duke of 
the Thebaid and understands 23, in which Dioscorus says that 
he has come outside his native land to the country of the king 
of all, to refer to & visit to the residence of the duke. It is more 
probable that Constantinople is meant and that the poem is 
addressed to the praetorian praefect, especially if 19 is to be 
understood literally.? 


" kráuara apparently does not here have the meaning of “ farms.” 
8“Apxia muar Éracxorv érippotlowt OaXácows. 
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It is also possible that the emperor is appealed to in P. 
Walters 2. The imperial rescripts P. Masp. 67024, 67029 show 
that the complaint against Theodosios was brought to- his atten- 
tion. At a later period Dioscorus addressed a poem to Justin 
II (P. Masp. 67183). But the opening line, laudatory and 
extravagant as it is, is in itself too brief for the adulation with 
which one would expect Dioscorus to address the emperor. 
The choice seems to lie between the duke of the Thebaid and 
the praetorian praefect. 


P. Walters 3. Inv. no. 016. 22 cm. x 4.5 cm. -+ ca. 4.5 em. + 
30cm. Broken into five pieces: beginning of 1-3: A; of 4-9: 
B; of 10-13: C ; remainder of 1-9: D; fragment of undetermined 
position: E. The papyrus is glued to cardboard with B at the | 
upper left hand corner, followed by A, then D. E is placed a 
slight interval below A, between 8-9 of B and 4-6 of D. C is 
placed apart in the lower left-hand corner. A blank space above 
1 indicates that the beginning of the poem has been preserved. 
A narrower blank margin on the left edge of A, B, and C gives 
the left margin of the poem. 10-13 may be wrongly numbered. 
C contains the initial letters of 4 lines, but it may not belong 
directly below B. There is nothing to indicate the proper posi- 
tion of E. The writing is on thé recto and is that of the uncial 
hand of Dioscorus. The papyrus is very dark. 


= [p —] a éxtráppofos čyyðs dvdxroy 
&yy [v] dpéew mevins xaxoumxávov Bins 
ódpa[xe py] BXedápotww 18w pópov vidy peio 

B xep [YY — v] pevar ère kríjropes aliv évres 

b ob e[wéxove’] éxírg8es. drihpova Epya mwaddpvov 

apds tLe God] peydroro kal áfavárov BacrAjos 
Gpp[e xai i] xAwéecow. Xapá£are veipara Qca 
juer[épov] kapárov dpravpd re pepuxpáov 


óópa[v ~] ryoovow....... KT... T. Bin 
C10 er 

€y E eostoó 

nyu avrts 
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- Notes 
l. Possible readings are & où uéyas or &s yererýp as in BKT V, 11, 
3, 33. éyyds dráxrw»: Cf. Milne, op. oit., 98, col. 2, 8. 
4. xetuepfoudrw» would fit the space but not the meter. 
5. xahdprwe: Cf. Biym. Magnum, p. 647, 61. 
6. Identical with BKT V, 11, 3, 53. 
T. kMwéesci:: Treated as a heteroclite noun. 
8. Cf. Hesiod, Theog., 55: Ancpocivyyry re xaxdy duwavuá re uepumpáo». 


Translation 


... protector of poverty, associate of rulers, speak a message 
of the baneful violence done to poverty, that I may not see with 
my own eyes the death of my sons [who are suffering hardships], 
since the perpetual owners purposely do not restrain the planned 
deeds of the murderers, by the great god and the immortal king, 
against us even in our beds. Write divine commands as &: 
respite of our toils and cares that... 


. This fragment of a hexameter poem is similar to P. Walters 2. 
The xrjropes of 4 may be the landholders against whom com- 
plaint is brought in P. Masp. 67024. There nothing is said 
about deeds of violence. The phrases, ¢yyts ávákrov and vevpara 
cia suggest that a high official, nearer to the emperor than the 
duke of the Thebaid, is addressed. He may be the praetorian 
praefect. 
GERTRUDE Matz. 


Swear Brian CorLraz. 


SOPHOCLES, STATISTICS, AND THE TEACHINIAE. 


On the date of the Trachiniae literary critics have said many 
things. They have not all been very good critics, but their judg- 
ments have had at least one thing in common: they have all 
been subjective. Figures are objective. The purely objective 
figures compiled by Siess,* for example, demonstrated that the 
Trachiniae is an early play; they demonstrated too that the O. T. 
is the latest, though their author more prudently said that “it 
belongs to the late group.” The most recent writer on the 
point that I have seen, Prof. T. B. L. Webster,? is less confident. 
He accepts the evidence of antilabe, but “ Statistics for resolu- 
tion, elision, and other metrical peculiarities do not give such 
clear results." This paper will not touch elision and other 
metrical peculiarities, but will examine antilabe briefly, resolu- 
tion less briefly, and will produce, I hope, results very clear 
indeed, but such as to cast a certain gloom over the automatic 
application of stylostatistics to Sophocles.® 

Figures are objective. Those for antilabe * are Ajax 8, Antig. 
0, Trach. 2, O.T. 10, Electra 15, Phil. 30, O.C. 44. The 
Trachiniae obviously belongs to the Ajaz-Antigone period; it 
all works beantifully—except for the odd fact that antilabe 
should be the only stylistic feature to work at all. But here are 
some more figures: antilabe occurs first in the Trachiniae at v. 
409, in the Ajaz at v. 591, in the O. T. at v. 625, in the Electra ` 
at v. 1209. It gets later and later, like the moon. Does this 
mean anything? Perhaps not; but what of these facts, that 
the first 1200 verses of the Phtloctetes contain 20 antilabae out 
of 30, the first 1200 of the Electra 0 out of 15 (out of 27 if all 


1 Wiener Studien, 1915, 244 ff. 

2 Introduction to Sophooles, p. 189. 

* Not necessarily to Euripides, whose dramatic mind, and therefore 
methods, were different. Sophocles more than any other dramatist 
reflects the speaker’s mind at the moment in language, rhythm, even 
syntax; there is even the suggestion of individual styles for Oedipus, 
Creon, Tiresias. This is not evident in Aeschylus, and in Euripides the 
opposite is manifest. An "external" style like Euripides’ ia much more 
likely to change chronologically and measurably. 

t This count omits antilabe in melic iambies. My figures throughout 
are based on Pearson’s text. 
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antilabae are counted)? If antilabe and resolution are what we 
may call unconscious details of style in Sophocles, as resolution 
no doubt is in Euripides, they may be good tests of date; but 
then we should expect them to occur indiscriminately through- 
out a play. If they are not unconscious, but meant something 
to Sophocles, we must find out what it is that they meant—how- 
ever tentatively we may have to describe this—and then let our 
criticism use the substance and not the shadow. 

Let us begin with antilabe. That in the Electra and in the 
O. T. it gravitates to the end of the play is no accident. Sopho- 
cles did not allow accidents. To see what it meant to Sophocles 
we must look as well as count, and we need not look very hard. 
It becomes evident at once that antilabe was a means of con- 
veying dramatic excitement; not any and every kind of excite- 
ment, or we should certainly have it in the enrlier scenes of the 
Electra and O.T., but particular kinds—hard, and it may be 
dangerous, to define, but quite easy to feel. 

Antilabe tends to occur in runs, and that at the end of a scene. 
In the Ajaz, O.T. and Electra (plays which we will consider 
together) this happens at Ajas, 591-4, 981-8, 5, O. T., 626-9, 
1178-6, Electra, 1220-6, 1503-4— well over half of the total 
number. This is natural, and suggests at once that there is 
nothing casual in antilabe; it is used to convey or accompany 
a feeling of tension, and this, in Sophocles, is usually greatest 
at the end of a scene. But not any kind of tension. Not such, 
for example, as we feel during Antigone’s last scene; this calls 
for lyrics; but Teucer’s grief (Ajaz, 981 ff.), being more per- 
sonal, less solemn, naturally issues in quasi-lyrical antilabe. Nor 
does antilabe convey the intellectual tension that goes with 
debate, however acrimonious, for the particular nervous swiftness 
is wanting. It is naturally made expressive of abruptness in 
thought, manner or action; hence Ajax, 591-4 (Ajax dismissing 
Tecmessa), O.T., 625-8 (the end of Oedipus quarrel with 
Creon), tb., 677 (the exit of Creon), tb., 1120 (expressive of 
Oedipus’ determination). At Æl, 1209 it emphasizes Orestes’ 
action in forcibly taking the urn from Electra; more vividly at 
ib., 1323 the sudden change in Electra's tone. Or it goes with 
poignancy of emotion or swiftness of action, as at O. T., 1173 ff. 
(the end of the discovery), Electra, 1475 ff. (the Aegisthus- 
scene), 1220 ff. (the end of the recognition-scene), 1347, 1849— 
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8 certain abruptness (surprise or impatience?) in Orestes, and 
in Electra extreme nervousness at the reappearance of the 
Paedagogus. 

Here are all the cases of antilabe that these plays offer, and, 

although labelling these effects is ungrateful work, we can fairly 
say that in all a certain note is perceptible. The dramatic 
excitement is tense, but there is in it also a certain sharpness or 
hardness, or as in the Aegisthus-scene, a certain palpitating 
quality. In general, it is the opposite to the kind of excitement 
that prevails in the Antigone. To call it “realism” would save 
some trouble but create more; for, although the passage with 
the urn, Electra's sudden change of tone, Oedipus’ attack on 
Creon, the grim treatment of Aegisthus may be called realistic, 
it is obviously a realism which does not cease to be high poetry 
and imaginative drama; so that if we say “realistic” because 
we must say something, let us not be bewildered when we do not 
find in these passages, or in these plays, the metrical resolutions 
that go with “realism ” in a totally different sense. 
. It is equally clear that in these plays the scenes which'do not 
use antilabe have dramatic excitement indeed, but not of this 
sharp or palpitating kind. Oedipus has his altercation with 
Tiresias as with Creon, but it is an altercation, not a row. Still 
less have we this personal, rough-edged quality in the opposition 
between Antigone and Creon; these collide on a plane on which 
antilabe would be all wrong. Or again, the second of the scenes 
between Electra and Chrysothemis rises, like some of those men- 
tioned above, to a high emotional climax, only it is not of the 
kind that makes our hearts bump. Sophocles knows perfectly 
well what he is doing; it is no more accidental that in general 
antilabe occurs towards the end of plays than that in the O. T. 
the first stages of the long process of discovery move in leisurely 
couplets while the last goes swiftly in half-lines. 

But is not this simply to substitute one term for another? If 
antilabe accurately reflects the degree of “realism” in a play, 
is it not the same thing to arrange plays in order of increasing 
“realism” as of increasing antilabe? Perhaps it is, but at 
least we know now what we are doing; we know that we are 
making the assumption that Sophocles did steadily grow in 
“ realism,” and this assumption we can test by reading the plays. 
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In fact however it is not the same thing at all, Now that we 
know for what purpose—however vaguely we may choose to de- 
fine it—Sophocles used' antilabe, what do we do when we find 
it only twice in, the Trachiniae? Do we conclude that this play 
is highly poetical, like the Antigone, non-realistic, and there- 
fore early? Not if we can read the play itself. We shall read 
it, and then look at the two antilabae. They occur close together 
(vv. 409, 418), when the interfering Messenger is brusquely 
dragging the truth out of the reluctant Lichas. Once more 
Sophocles is doing what the dramatic mood of the moment 
suggests. Where else in the play do we find that palpitating 
excitement or that high tension or that rough-edged quarrelling 
which produced antilabe in the other plays? Nowhere. There 
is excitement elsewhere, but not of this kind. Is this because 
the play is akin to the Antigone? The way to decide if the 
plays are akin or not is to read them. If on the other hand the 
T'achiniae is a later play, was it beyond Sophocles’ competence 
to refrain from using a device which was not called for? 

We have still to consider the two plays in which antilabe is 
more frequent. In the Philoctetes there are twice a8 many as in 
the Electra. Moreover there are three times as many resolu- 

"tions—and for the same reason. The play is tragic only in the 
"Greek sense of the word. It is serious intellectual drama, cer- 
tainly with a background of wafos, but not presenting a tragie . 
vision of life; it has as its basis a double psychological problem 
(the effect of suffering on Philoctetes and of Philoctetes on 
Neoptolemus), and as its superstructure a deftly-managed in- 
trigue issuing in the appropriate “happy ending.” The action 
is busy and naturalistic; Odysseus jumps out from behind rocks 
and Philoctetes has an attack of his malady. It is inevitable 
that the figures for antilabe and for resolution should soar, and, 
though we need hardly consider the antilabae in detail, we must 
observe that they do not soar at random. The first is at v. 54 


Ne. Ti Bg dyoyas ; 
08. Tiv Dokrýrov oe Set... 
It seems to convey Neoptolemus’ reserve and suspicion (cf. 


Electra, 1347) ; and if it is held that such a use of it implies a 
certain loosening of style the answer is that in this play there 
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are particular reasons why the style should be loosened. The 
second, a familiar type, occurs at v. 466; the third not until 
v. 674. We remarked above that two-thirds of the antilabe in 
this play fall in the first two-thirds of it, but so far are they 
from being evenly and as it were casually distributed that while 
the 1079 trimeters in the play contain 30, the first 571 contain 
only 3. The next 90 have 15. Sophocles is still doing exactly 
what he intended, and it remains to prove that these intentions 
developed chronologically. 

The O. C. brings stylo-arithmetic to confusion. Antilabe goes 
up from 30 to 44, but resolution comes down from 11 per 100 
irimeters to 5.2. What can this mean? Is the play in one 
respect more “realistic” than the Philoctetes but in another 
less? How does it compare with the O. T., which has less 
antilabe but more resolution (5.6 per 100)? It contains much 
more vigorous action than the 0. T., and, as it were, more sharp 
and particular action. There are a lot of comings and goings 
(Ismene, Creon, Polyneices, Theseus), and these, merely as 
events in themselves, have a different emotional quality from the 
comings and goings in the O. T. Our feelings in the O. C. are 
more concentrated on the present action, less on the tragic con- 
summation. There is violence—the seizure of Antigone, the 
attempted seizure of Oedipus—and there are several highly per- 
sonal and emotional scenes—the greeting of Ismene, the appeals 
to Theseus. In all this there is distinctly to be perceived that 
personal sharpness of note which we found for example in the 
quarrel between Oedipus and Creon. In this sense the O.C. is 
more realistic than the O. T.; more realistic even than the early 
scenes of the Phtloctetes.° On the other hand the dramatic con- 
ception underlying this quick and sharp action is a highly poetic 
one; not more so perhaps than that of the O. T., but obviously 
more purely poetic than the intellectual interest of the Phi- 
loctetes. It is clearly wrong to speak of “ realism ” in the ordi- 
nary sense in connection with a play. that muds more imagina- 
tively than any since the Humenides. 

In a special sense realistic, in the general sense highly poetic— 


* A stage-effect like that of Neoptolemus looking for the cave while 
Odysseus remains below ought perhaps to be called naturalistic. At all 
events it is quite different from the “realism” of the O. C. 
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can we expect figures to represent this? But of course they do. 
They represent facts, and if Sophocles is still master of his craft 
we ought to expect to find him using antilabe freely but making 
his metre much more severe than it was in the Philoctetes. It 
would be very convenient if the play with most antilabe had 
most resolution too, but-since these two plays, and these two 
effects, are so different, it would bring little credit to Sophocles. 
It is not, after all, stylo-arithmetic that is brought to conton 
but the uncomprehending use of it.® 

We may survey the antilabe in the O. C. summarily. Ismene 
arrives. What she is going to say may be important, but her 
mere arrival, Oedipus being as he is, is a fact of the greatest 
emotional significance. It accounts for 9 of our 44 cases of 
antilabe. At v. 652 Oedipus comes to the climax of his appeal 
to Theseus; 5 more. Creon is seen coming—another fact of | 
immediate significance in itself; antilabe (v. 722). He threatens 
to seize Antigone, the chorus protests, she is seized, and he 
threatens Oedipus too. This produces antilabe 12 times. Need 
we continue? Only once does it seem possible to say that 
antilabe is casual—at v. 46. Elsewhere it is the direct reflection 
of the violent action or emotion in which the play is so rich. 

I do not maintain that Sophocles’ style remained static in its 
subtlety, or that these figures have nothing to do with chron- 
ology. It is tenable that Sophocles would not have used antilabe 
80 freely had he written the O. C. twenty years earlier—suppos- 
ing that to be possible; or that there would perhaps have been. 
less of it had he not already exploited it for & particular pur- 
pose in the Philoctetes, What I do maintain is this; if we sup- 
pose that all the plays written during the Phtloctetes—O. Q. 
period contained a high number of antilabae, regardless of their 
tone and feeling, we are only insulting Sophocles the craftsman. 
This position will be reinforced by our analysis of resolution, 
where we can be more definite in proportion as the figures we 
deal with are higher. 

The number of resolutions per hundred trimeters' are Ajas 


* Siess’ elaborate tables look impressively scientific, but what can be 
„the use of a method which cannot consider the major fact that the 0.0, 
is tragic, the Philootetes not? 

* With hesitation I have included as trisyllabic feet words like móAecs, 
though as -sws is go often scanned as a monosyllable I doubt the neces. - 
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6.1, Antig. 3.8, Trachin. 5.9, O. T., 5.6, El, 3.3, Phil. 11, O. C., 
5.2. There is not much sign of chronology here—and why 
should there be? Sophocles never sat down to write a couple of 
hundred trimeters, but always to write lines for this character 
or that to speak, in given circumstances. There is no reason to 
assume that the lump figures of a play must be illuminating, 
except on the assumption, obviously unlikely and easily dis- 
proved, that Sophocles, like Euripides, used a standard dramatic ' 
style. In fact, we must look as well as count. We will take the 
plays scene by scene, and consider those scenes whose rate of 
resolution differs markedly from the average for the play. To 
save arithmetic, I shall express this rate as one resolution every 
so many trimeters. To some extent my figures are bound to be 
arbitrary—although as they have enjoyed the great advantage 
of being checked by Mr. E. Harrison they are at least correct. 
However, the margin of error is necessarily large, so that only 
substantial variations from the norm are worth considering. 


Ajaz. Average, 1 in 17%. 
Vv. 1-133, 9 in 133 — (1 in) 15: 263-347, 6 in 84 — 14: 348- 
480, 0 in 16: 430-596, 16 in 166 — 10: 646-692, 1 in 47 == 
47; 719-814, 5 in 96 — 19: 815-865, 10 in 51 — 5: 866-973, 
3 in 48 — 16: 974-1184, 9 in 202 — 22: 1223-end, 3 in 179 
= 60. 

It will be noticed at once that the rate is high in 815 ff. That 
happens to be Ajax’ farewell-speech; in ten consecutive verses 
towards the end of it there are no less than five resolutions. 
And how does this speech compare with others of Ajax’? 646 ff. 
(arav6’ ó pakpós) is 1 in 47; 430 ff. (aiat) is 6 in 71. The point 
is clear enough; the more controlled mood of the former speech 
is reflected in the figures. The altercations that end the play 
do not raise the rate at all; they produce excitement, but not the 
pathetic excitement which, as we shall find, is the common 


sity of this. Lyric trimeters are included. In view of the common . 
(though I think mistaken) convention that resolutions in proper names 
do not count, I have not counted them. Sophocles, I airn sure, did; so 
evidently careful a craftsman would obviously avoid ordinary resolu- 
tions in proportion as he could not avoid the others. The inclusion 
of these “ inevitable” resoluticns would in most cases make no relative 
difference, but in a few would strengthen the case here presented. 
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source of resolution. Nor is there resolution, either here dr in 
any other play, in the passages where antilabe occurs. As we 
have already seen in comparing the Philoctetes and the O. C., 
resolution and antilabe “mean” different things; the picture 
that emerges from this counting is perfectly consistent. 

The four resolutions in the Menelaus—Teucer scene are two 
pairs, 1064,5 and 1132,8. In the latter woAdmos echoes soAepuíovs 
' —a rhetorical point of perhaps no special significance. The 
former passage is 


GAN’ appt xàwpòv Wapaboy' ikBeBXnu£vos . 
Ops popp) wapaAdlots yerpoerat. 


Is it forced to see in the consecutive resolutions ? a reflection of 
Menelaus’ trembling rage? One would ey say 80, did not 
such points occur so often. 


Antigone. Average, 1 in 26. 
Vv. 1-99, 4 in 99 — 25: 163-331, 3 in 169 — 56: 384-581, 
4 in 193 = 48: 630-780, 4 in 150 — 37: 883-928, 3 in 46 == 
18: 988-1114, 6 in 127 — 21: 1155-1256, 9 in 102 — 11: 
1277-end, 3 in 26 — 8. 


In this, the most ideal of Sophocles’ plays, it is no surprise to 
find resolution receding. There is passion in abundance, but 
not the kind of personal emotion that brings resolution. Creon 
in particular is not the man to be given resolution of the metrical 
kind. But even more significant than the scarcity of this device 
is its distribution. The messenger-speech alone contains 7 in 
52 verses—one-fifth of the total number. The messenger-speech 
in the Ajax contained 0 in 38 verses; that was a speech of 
earnest warning, this of passionate action, date of composition 
is irrelevant. The third scene contains four resolutions—three 
of them are consecutive (vv. 419-421), and occur in the de 


* Consecutive resolution (by which I mean one resolution in each of 
two consecutive verses) is very rare. I shall mention all cases. 

The real rate in the last scene is brought down by the remarkable 
series of resolutions in proper names, 1292, 3, 9, 1302. They may be 
“inevitable,” but they obviously suit Teucer’s mood at the moment. 
So with all other unusual accumulations of such resolutions; see below. 
(I should not have thought of investigating these separately but for 
Mr. Harrison’s kindness in sending me his lists.) 
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scription of the storm. Finally there are three in the 14 verses 
which describe Eurydice's death. These three passages then 
account—and obviously by design—for 18 of the 36 resolutions 
in the play. l 

Two further points may be noted. Of the three resolutions 
in 883 ff. two are consecutive (916, 7). Their effect therefore 
will be enhanced, and, without insisting more than we should 
on what they “mean,” we can say that they are appropriate, 
The Haemon-scene has four resolutions (counting the doubtful 
wóÀeos at 656). The three certain ones all occur during the 
climax, 742, 746, 760. It may be asked if three resolutions in 
forty verses would be noticed at all, if the audience was attend- 
ing to the play and not to the metric? Of course not—and 
what of that? The dramatic temper of a passage depends on 
an enormous number of separate effects, of which resolution is 
one; it is not necessary that this one should be separately notice- 
able. In a full orchestral climax the harp will probably not be 
heard at all except by those who are specially listening for it; 
nevertheless the composer brings it in, because it will contribute 
something that he wants. Elsewhere, in a more lightly-scored 
passage, he may use a definite harp effect; elsewhere in the 
Antigone Sophocles used three consecutive resolutions—a defi- 
nite effect, This manipulation of resolution is found so regu- 
larly and so intelligibly in Sophocles that accident is entirely 
ruled out. The delicacy of the workmanship is remarkable; it 
recalls those curves, imperceptible except by measurement, in 
the contemporary Parthenon. 


Trachiniae. Average, 1 in 17. 
Vv. 1-93, 5 in 90 — 18: 141-204, 1 in 64 == 84: 225-496, 12 
in 272 == 23: 530-633, 4 in 102 — 25: 663-820, 13 in 156 = 
12: 863-895, 4 in 17 — 4: 896-946, 4 in 51 == 13: 1044- 
end, 14 in 212 — 15. 


The first four scenes have little of note. The resolutions 
` occur fairly regularly, except that Deianeira’s speech in the 
second scene has none. (In ordinary narrative Sophocles shows 
a marked tendency to avoid resolution.) In the passage 350-597 
the Messenger’s speech has three close together, Deianeira’s and 
Lichas’ none. In this I see no significance, unless perhaps it is a 
reflection of the Messenger’s eagerness. The higher rate in the 
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Scene 663 ff. is natural; the first twenty verses that Hyllus 
speaks contain five resolutions. Three in the two verses 878, 9 
(the Nurse announcing Deianeira’s death) are eloquent, and 
four more in her narrative do not surprise us. Finally, though 
the dying Heracles, naturally, is not in general given resolu- 
tions, he has a remarkable outburst of five in six verses (1095 ff.) 
when recounting the monsters he has overcome. The quasi- 
pictorial effect is obvious. 


O. T. Average, 1 in 18. 


Vv. 1-150, 8 in 150 — 19: 216-462, 11 in 247 — 22: 512-648, 
6 in 137 == 27: 649-688, 1 in 15 — 15: 698-862, 10 in 
165 = 16: 911-1085, 13 in 175 —18: 1110-1185, 0 in 76 
— co : 1223-1296, 8 in 74 = 9: 1312-end, 11 in 158 —14. 

The outstanding fact is that the most painfully moving scene 

in the whole of Greek Tragedy has no resolution at all. The 
still quality of its tension is obviously intolerant of this effect— 
though it admits antilabe. With this exception, resolution, 
which is remarkably steady during the first part of the play— 
both in gross and in detail—becomes regularly more frequent 
. up to the last scene, where the rate is brought down by its 
tarity in that magnificent last speech of an Oedipus already 
master of himself again (only one resolution in 36 verses). 

The Priest has four in ten verses (18, 20, 26, 27) while de- 

scribing the condition of the city; contrast the solemn rhythms 
with which he closes. Oedipus’ speech 216 ff. falls logically, and 
rhythmically, into two parts; in the first he proclaims the de- 
cree against the murderer and there are no resolutions; in the 
second he elaborates the curse and speaks of his personal in- 
terests, and there are four. Once more we see that altercation 
does not mean resolution; the Tiresias-scene has it only six 
times and the Creon-scene only three. There is dramatic excite- 
ment, but the tone is, shall we say, too hard for this particular 
effect. But as soon as locasta appears we find consecutive reso- 
lutions (636, 7), with a third almost at once. In the big 
Ioeasta-scene the rate rises a little; and we may at least note the 
fact that Oedipus, while asking the fatal questions of Iocasta, 
has three resolutions close together (741, 750, 754), while from 


* Consecutive resolutions, 256, 7. The point seems clear enough. 
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774 to the end of his narrative-speech he has none, except the 
consecutive ones at 825, 6.19 

Then the Messenger arrives, and whereas no page in the Ox- 
ford Text has yet contained more than three resolutions, we 
now find five on one page (vv. 932 ff.), and four more on the 
top of the next. What is more, this outcrop ends in the re- 
markable warépa ròv égày 6 0? Bavo of v. 967. It is not by acci- 
dent that these nine resolutions !! in 36 verses coincide with the 
emotions produced by the Messenger’s tidings 7*—nor is it acci- 
dental that this one scene contains nine of the nineteen proper- 
name resolutions in the whole play. After this, we get to grips 
with the business of discovery. As in the crucial scene which 
follows, resolution becomes scarce—3 in 116 verses. The mes- 
senger-speech sends the rate up with its tale of death; 7 in 50, 
verses: Ilepdvas may have been inevitable, but wepdvais BAépapa, 
with erayóvas so close (1276, 8) suggests design. So do the 6 
resolutions in 47 verses in Oedipus’ next speech.” 


Electra. Average, 1 in 3015. 


Vy. 1-85, 2 in 84 — 42: 251-327, 4 in 77 — 10: 328-471, 5 in 
144 == 29: 516-659, 5 in 144 — 29: 14 660-822, 9 in 163 == 
18: 871-1057, 1 in 187 — 187: 1098-1231, 2 in 181 — 65: 
1232-1287, 1 in 19 == 12: 1288-1383, 4 in 96 == 24: 1398- 

` 1441, 0 in 26: 1442-end, 4 in 66 — 16. 


This, the grimmest and most austere play of Sophocles’, is 
metrically the most regular. Even so, it is astonishing to find 
318 consecutive trimeters with only three resolutions between 
them (871 to 1281). Electra’s own inflexibility seems to have 
affected the metre. The brilliant messenger-speech (6 in 84) 


19'The emotional effect is obvious, and is increased by the tribrach 
Tlé\vfoy in the next verse. 

11 Vv. 934, 38, 42, 55, 59, 00, 67. In this passage neither wardpa nor 
OáraTros nor Gavdotpor are unavoidable words. 

19 Contrast the quality of the emotion of 1110 ff. This will illustrate 
the significance of resolution better than my adjectives. 

18 There are consecutive resolutions from Creon, 1427, 8, if lepós is 
trisyllabic, 

34 Coincidence, not misprint. 

15 Except in the messenger-speech Sophocles is clearly reducing resolu- 
tion to a minimum. Neglecting that speech, we find no fewer than 12 
out of 31 resolutions accounted for by wérepov (zórepa) and marépa. 
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is much more regular than those of the O. T. (rate, 7) and of 
the Antigone (rate, 742); at the end Orestes dies, falsely, with- 
out the tribute of a resolution—and surely it is right, in keep- 
ing with the fierce exultation shown by the Paedagogus, that 
instrument of vengeance. 

Special points, naturally, are rare. Only three times, outside 
the messenger-speech, are resolutions allowed to come together. 
The repetition of «órepov (535, 9) is perhaps a purely rhetorical 
effect, but warépa, iepá (279, 281) may be held to suggest a 
touch of quick emotion, while v. 433, où’ dorov dOpas dard yuvaxds | 
is, in so bare a play, quite remarkable, the reflection of Hlectra’s 
indignation. 

Philoctetes. Average, 1 in 9. 
Vv. 1-184, 6 in 184 — 22: 220-390, 8 in 171 — 21: 403-506, 
8 in 104 — 13: 519-675, 11 in 107— 14: 730-826, 21 in 
E uS 865-1080, 36 in 215 == 6: 1218-end, 28 in 211 = 
2° 


Nothing could show more clearly than the Phéloctetes how, 
and why, Sophocles varied his rate of resolution not from decade 
to decade but from minute to minute. Over the whole play the 
rate is twice as high as in the O. T., yet in the first two scenes it 
is slightly lower here than in the first two of the other play. 
Accident or habit are at once ruled out. In the Philoctetes, 
especially in the later scenes where the numbers are so high, 
analysis could be almost endless, but we must select. In the 
second scene Neoptolemus’ false narrative of 48 verses contains 
no resolution; Philoctetes’, b in 63—consecutive at 308, 9, and 
it is easy to see why. The third scene as a whole raises the rate, 
but we must not take-it as a whole. To v. 465 the dialogue is 
reminiscent and informative, and the rate is 2 in 63; then comes 
Philoctetes’ appeal, and the rate becomes 6 in 40 (with consecu- 
tive resolutions 484, 5, 6). In the next scene Philoctetes’ short 
expression of joy brings no resolutions; we may ask why not, and 
may see the answer to the question presently. The false story of 
the Merchant is also barren—it is ostensibly indifferent in tone. 
At Philoctetes’ interruption (578; note his rí pe xarà oxdrov) 
this assumed indifference takes a sudden turn, and the rate rises 
from 0 in 69 to 11 in 98. Neoptolemus’ pseudo-astonishment is 
reflected in three consecutive resolutions at 600-3. 
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The scene beginning at 730 uses resolution at five times the 
tate of the first two scenes. Either we shall read the scene and 
understand the point at once, or, bowing to figures ¢wvavr’ 
douvéroww, conclude that it was written twenty years later. The 
figures are high enough to warrant one closer analysis. From 
856 to 894 the action is outwardly calm and there two resolu- 
tions in 30 verses. While Neoptolemus beats about the bush the 
rate remains low (895-914, two resolutions, both given to Phi- 
loctetes). Then the confession comes and the avalanche begins; 

from 917 to the end of Philoctetes’ speech, 45 verses, there are 
15. Even so, when towards the end of his speech Philoctetes 
turns from denunciation to & deeper tone of despair, we find, 
after 8GrwXov, ten verses without one resolution. This suggests 
the answer to the question left unanswered above; Philoctetes’ 
joy, like his despair, was too solemn for tribrachs. 


O. C. Average, 1915. 
Vv. 1-116, 5 in 116 — 28: 254-509, 22 in 254 — 11: 549-667, 
5 in 119 — 24: 720-885, 4 in 153 — 38: 891-1043, 9 in 
158.— 17: 1096-1210, 2 in 115-957: 1249-1446, 12 in 
197 — 18: 1447-1555, 2 in 71 = 35: 1579-end, 4 in 91 = 23. 

As antilabe is very frequent in this play it is worth while to 
point out again that it has no tendency to coincide with resolu- 
tion.* So much for undifferentiated “ realism." 

The scenes which differ notably from the average are the 
second and fourth. The high rate of the former is due to the 
beginning and the end. Oedipus’ speech 268 ff. has 7 resolutions 
in 34 verses; the last part of the scene 466 ff., has 6 in 45; the 
middle section only 9 in 175. It is not obvious why the dia- 
logue about the sacrifice should use resolution so often (nor why 
there are consecutive resolutions at 305, 6); but the effect in 
258 ff. is clear. In the first part of the speech he is arguing, 
and the rate is 2 in 17; in the second he makes his appeal, and 
the rate jumps to 5 in 17, with four of them in four verses 
(281 ff.). In the fourth scene the rate is low. Creon begins 
with a smooth, false speech, in which, naturally, there are no 
resolutions. Oedipus replies with indignation, and this means 
resolution neither here, nor in the O.T. (Oedipus-Creon, 


11 V, 333 the only exception. 
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Oedipus-Tiresias) nor in the Ajax. Between 800 and 875 
occurs that tense action that calls for antilabe but not for resolu- 
tion—4 in 70 verses. : 

The scene 885-1043. has points of interest. Theseus has two 
considerable speeches, Oedipus and Creon only one each. There 
are nine resolutions, seven in Oedipus’ speech, two in Creon's; 
Theseus is the calm figure. If too we compare this speech of 
Oedipus’ with his speech 760-800 (in which there are no reso-. 
lutions at all), we see at once a corresponding difference of tone; 
that one is intellectual, this one personal and emotional. Of 
the two next scenes, the first is markedly below the average rate, 
the second above it. The one gains the consent of Oedipus to 
see Polyneices, the other presents the actual interview. The 
interview is interesting. All the resolutions which Polyneices is 
allowed in his first two speeches occur between 1809 and 1330, 
a passage in which we may perhaps say that he is making his 
most urgent and personal appeal; at all events, there they are 
(1812, 25, 27). This too is the passage in which Sophocles 
allows himself his biggest accumulation (by far) of resolutions 
in proper names—seven of them. But these are inevitable? 
They are not in the least inevitable (as an analysis will show) 
in passages in which Sophocles has reason for keeping down his 
resolutions. (These special resolutions affect none of the pas- 
sages which I have noted as being bare of ordinary resolutions 
except the last scene of the Ajax, where the effect is designed 
[see above], and the prologue to the Electra [4 special resolu- 
tions] where the dramatic tone is relatively indifferent.) A 
second ‘point in this interview. There are consecutive resolu- 
tions at 1356, ’—-where Oedipus refers to his banishment from 
Thebes at his sons’ hands. They seemed vaguely familiar; I 
turned back to 440, 1, where Oedipus refers to the same facts, 
and found consecutive resolutions too. This is not leit-motif, 
mnemonic or pattern: it is simply that the same emotion is 
ireated in the same way. Whether Sophocles did this con- 
sciously or instinctively makes no difference to us; that question 
means only are we to call him astonishingly sensitive and care- 
ful, or only astonishingly sensitive? 

Lastly, there is the messenger-speech. Resolutions in these 
have been 4jaz, 0 in 88; Antigone, 7 in 02; O.T., 7 in 40; 
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Electra, 6 in 84. If the rate here were the same as in the O. T. 
and Antigone, we should find ten to twelve resolutions in the 
81 verses; there ought however to be far less, in proportion as 
this speech is more solemn and imaginative. I counted 
anxiously; there are three. 

So much for resolution. What we have found out from its 
fuller data strongly supports what we suspected about antilabe, 
namely that it was used or not according to Sophocles’ concep- 
tion of what the drama needed at the moment. It suggests too' 
that lump figures for elision and so on will not be of the slightest 
use until they are similarly analysed. If elision turned out to 
vary with dramatic mood, it would be fresh evidence for the 
subtlety of Sophocles’ dramatic technique; if it turned out to be’ 
demonstrably independent of dramatic mood (as it obviously is 
not at O. T. 370-1 at least), then it might be evidence for some- 
thing else. In resolution, emphatically, there is no drift to- 
wards realism, colloquialism, or anything else. When all the 
resolutions in a play are lumped together, it ia possible to say 
that they give no clear results—so much the better for Sophocles’ 
credit as a poet; but if, reflecting that Sophocles was a dramatic 
poet, we pay some attention to the drama, we get results which 
are very clear indeed. Resolution and antilabe are dramatic 
instruments, used perhaps consciously, perhaps unconsciously, 
but at all events consistently. 

. The figures for.antilabe do indeed rise—though the figures 

Antigone 0, Ajax 8, O. T. 10, Electra 15 do not tempt us to date 
the Ajaz at about 483. To some extent the rise may have been 
chronological; Sophocles may have liked the effect more and 
more. But he kept hia hands on all the controls always, ard an 
&bsolute change in his style is of little importance when weighed, 
against its infinite’ suppleness. Was then Sopocles, alone of 
great men, exempt from a steady dévelopment? Obviously not, 
but the signifieant development in him is not in style but in 
what moulds style, the nature of the dramatic conception under- 
lying his plays. His dramatic interests change; the earlier plays 
are based on a universal tragic conception, the later ones on an 
interest in a particular character or situation. Here, if we can 
use it, there is some basis for dating—rough indeed, but resting 
on fundamentals. Resolution shows us nothing but what we 
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know already, the degree of personal passion with which Sopho- 
cles wished to invest a play, scene, or passage. The presence of 
antilabe raises a presumption of lateness (a presumption which 
we can test by reading the play) because antilabe is the natural 
reflection of that late interest in the particular dramatic action. 
Absence of antilabe means only that the dramatic action of the 
play did not call for it. And why not? We must read the play 
and find out. Literary criticism is an inexact science, but until 
criteria are found independent of the poet’s thought, it is the 
only valid one. If for example only the first half of the Phi- 
loctetes had survived, any critic worth listening to would risk 
the opinion that it was a late play, basing this opinion on the 
nature of the dramatic conception on which it is based. The 
stylo-statist however would be compelled to point out that it 
contains only 3 antilabae, while the first half of the Ajas con- 
tains 4, The objectivity of figures can be deceiving. 

So with the Trachiniae. If the student of Sophocles can show 
that from the Ajar—Antigone, through the O.T'—Hlecira, io: 
that diverse pair Philocteies-O. C., there is a steady and 
natural development in the poet’s dramatic and tragic way of 
thinking, such that it accords satisfactorily with the conception 
and the technique and the structure of each play; and if this 
general development gives sound reason for putting the T'ra- 
chiniae, say, where Jebb put it, round about 420; he has the 
right, even the duty, to reject antilabe and resolution as evi- 
dence." The incidence of these in the play is already Sep 
by the nature of the particular dramatic action. 


H. D. F. Krrro. 


University or Griscow. 


17 There is also the argument (used to support an early date for the 
Trachiniae) that during one period Sophocles used poorish plots 
(eweispaltig), and then abjured them forever. I cannot discuss this 
here, but I would not accept this, any more than counting, as a substi- 
tute for criticism. 


4 


CICERO’S AEDILESHIP. 


Although Cicero frequently mentions the aedileship which he 
held in 69 B. C. he nowhere states whether he was curule or 
plebeian aedile. An indication of the character of the office is 
however given in the following passage (Verr., ii, 5, 86-7) : 


Nune sum designatus aedilis; habeo rationem quid a populo 
Romano acceperim; mihi ludos sanctissimos maxima cum 
cura et caerimonia Cereri Libero Liberaeque faciundos, mihi 
Floram matrem populo plebique Romanae ludorum celebri- 
tate placandam, mihi ludos antiquissimos, qui primi Romani 
appellati sunt, cum dignitate maxima et religione Iovi 
Iunoni Minervaeque esse faciundos, mihi sacrarum aedium 
procurationem, mihi totam urbem tuendam esse commissam ; 
ob earum rerum laborem et sollicitudinem fructus illos 
datos, antiquiorem in senatu sententiae dicendae locum, 
togam praetextam, sellam curulem, ius imaginis ad memor- 
jam posteritatemque prodendae. 


The prerogatives of office listed here, particularly the curule 
chair, and the reference to ludi antiquissimi qui primi Romant 
appellati sunt have seemed to indicate that Cicero held the curule 
&edileship, and modern scholars have been unanimous in believ- 
ing that he was elected to that office in 70 B. C. But the passage 
has always been puzzling, for the games which Cicero mentions, 
the Ceriales, the Florales, and the most ancient games to the 
Capitoline Triad, seem at first sight to include festivals that 
belonged to both types of aediles. Scholars have been forced to 
the unlikely conclusion that Cicero made a mistake in listing 
the games for which he must at the time of writing have been 
making preparations. So far as we know, the curule aedile 
celebrated only two sets of games, the Megalenses and the 
Romani? Cicero names three festivals and confirms the number 
later when he says trinos ludos aedilis feceram. If he was 


* Of. Verr., 1, 22-6; 36-7; ii, 1, 14 and 19; Pro Mur., 40; In Pis., 2; 
Brut., 319; De Off., li, 59; Ad Att., xii, 17; Div. in Caeo., 70 as inter- 
preted by J. Seidel in his excellent dissertation, Fasti Aediliott (Breslau, 
1908), p. 55, note 5. See also Plut., Cio. 8; De vir. ill., 81, 3. 

. * For the evidence see Mommsen, Römisches Staatereoht, ii*, pp. 018 ff. 
Dio, xxxvii, 8, mentions specifically the Megalenses and the Romani as 
the games which impoverished Caesar when he was curule aedile. 

* Pro Mur. 40. 
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curule aedile he should certainly have included the Megalenses. 
Just as surely he should have omitted the Ceriales, which be- 
longed in the province of the plebeian aedile.* Probably he 
` should also have omitted the Florales. The curatorship of these 
games is in some doubt, for the aediles Publicii who held them 
when the temple of Flora was dedicated in 240 B.C. are de- 
scribed by Festus as aedtles curules and by Varro and Ovid as 
aediles plebis. But the officer who held the games in 178 when 
they were entered in the calendar as a regular festival seems to 
have been a plebeian aedile. The festival of Flora, as Cicero 
indicates in this passage, was always associated with the plebs, 
and its direction almost certainly remained in the hands of a 
plebeian official. 

“ The most ancient games, the first to bear the name Roman”? 
have always been identified with the Ludi Romani held by the 
curule aedile in September. But Cicero does not actually say 
that the games which he is to hold are still called the Roman 
games. He is, I believe, referring not to the Ludi Romani but 
to another set of games to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the Ludi 
Plebeii which the plebeian aedile held in November, and he is 
claiming that the games held by the plebeian aediles were the 
oldest games, the ones first called Roman. The Ludi Plebeii, 
almost identical with the Ludi Romani in their peculiar struc- 


* The plebeians were closely associated with the temple of Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera. They kept their archives in the temple (Livy, iii, 65, 13) 
and frequently made donations to Ceres from fine money (Livy, x, 23, 
13; xxvii, 6, 19; xxvii, 36, 9; xxxiii, 20, 3). It was the custom of the 
plebs to invite each other to dinner on the Cerialia just as it was the 
habit of the nobles to invite each other on the Megalensia (Gell., xviii, 
2, 11). Cf. also Livy, xxx, 39, 8 with Mommsen’s comment, op. oit. 1°, 
p. 607, note. Dio, xlvii, 40, 6, mentions plebeian aediles as curators of 
the Cerialia in 42 B. C. 

‘3 Festus, p. 276 L; Varro, L. L., v, 158; Ovid, Fasti, v, 287 ff. 

* The coins of C. Servilius C. f. an officer of the mint of the first 
century B.C., have on them the words Floral. primus. Cf. Grueber, 
Coins of ihe Roman Republio in the British Museum, i, p. 469. The 
inscription seems to refer to an ancestor of Bervilius who held the games 
in 178, the year in which the Floralia were made a standing festival. 
Since in that year the curule aediles were patricians, Servilius, who 
apparently belonged to the plebeian branch of the family, must have 
been plebeian aedile. See Mommsen, Rim. Münswesen, p. 645, note 538; 
Seidel, op. oit., pp. 37 f. 

1 Greenwood's version, Loeb text. 
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ture, developed as did the Romani from the ancient votive games 
which from the days of the Tarquins the Romans were said to 
have celebrated from time to time in honor of the Capitoline 
"Triad. These games, which had no fixed date in the calendar, 
were known as Ludi Romani or Ludi Magni (sometimes 
Maximi). From the time of the institution of the office in 494 
the plebeian aediles are associated in the tradition with the 
curatorship of the great Roman games. Dionysius, here as else- 
where confusing the Ludi Romani with the Latin festival, says 
that the plebeian aediles, immediately after their institution, 
were given duties in the sacrifices dnd contests of the Feriae 
Latinae, and the right to wear the purple toga, to sit in the 
curule chair, and to enjoy other insignia of royalty.*° The tra- 
dition that the plebeian aediles were curators of Jupiter’s ludi 
at this early period is also reflected in the scholiast on the 
Verrines who dates the origin of the Ludi Plebeii at the be- 
ginning of the Republic: ^ Plebew ludi quos eractts regibus pro 
libertate plebis fecerunt aut pro reconciliatione plebis post seces- 
sionem in Aventinum. Valerius Maximus (I, 7, 4) shows traces 
of a similar tradition when he describes as Ludi Plebeii the great 
games attributed to 490, a celebration famous for the omen 
which caused the ludi to be repeated, and places the spectacle 
in the Circus Flaminius, which was later the scene of the 
circenses in the Ludi Plebeii. 

A definite indication of the priority of the plebeian aediles as 


8 See Mommsen, Rém. Forsch., ii, pp. 42 ff. Against Mommsen’s view 
of the relation between votive and annual games see Piganiol, Reoherohes 
sur les Jeuw romains (Strasbourg, 1923), pp. 75 ff. 

? Livy, i, 35, 9: Sollemnes deinde annus mansere ludi Romani mag- 
nique varie appellati. The special votive games which continued to be 
celebrated after the two annual festivals of Jupiter were fixed are regu- 
larly called ludi magni by Livy; in one instance they are described as 
ludi Romani votivi (xxxiv, 44, 6), a phrase which shows that the sort 
of spectacle that the Romans gave to their chief god was known as 
“Roman” games. : 

1 Dionys. vi, 95: kocum0dpres bd rs Povis moppúpg xal Opdyy éde- 
Qarriry kal rois &AXois ériohuois ols elyor ol BactAais. On Dionysius’ con- 
fusion of the Ludi Romani and the Feriae Latinae see Schwegler, Eóm. 
Gesoh., ii, p. 232, and Mommsen, Staatsrecht, i*, p. 391, note 7. 

u Pseudo-Ascon., p. 143 Orelli, a note on Verr., 1, 31. The scholiast 
however believes (see p. 142) that the Ludi Romani, instituted under 
the Kings, were entirely different from the Plebeii. 
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curators of the great Roman games is to be found in Livy’s 
account (VI, 42) of the institution of the curule aedileship at 
the time of the Licinian-Sextian rogations in 367. The senate, 
` as a thanksgiving to the gods for the reéstablishment of concord, 
voted ut ludi maxims fierent et dies unus ad triduum adiceretur. 
The language of the passage suggests that the ludi were not yet 
a regular festival, but had to be voted for each occasion. Livy’s 
account further indicates that the duty of celebrating such games 
devolved: on the plebeian aediles. Recusantibus id munus aedilt- 
bus plebis conclamatum a patriciis est iuvenibus se id honoris 
deum immortalium causa libenter facturos. The curule aediles, 
according to Livy, were instituted as curators of great Roman 
games which the plebeian aediles had refused to celebrate. 
Modern scholars are almost unanimous in rejecting the tra- 
dition that the plebeian aediles were from their institution 
charged with the celebration of games to Jupiter? The cura 
ludorum, they hold, was originally & function of the curule 
aedile, whose festival, the Ludi Romani, was probably entered 
in the calendar in 367 or shortly afterwards; the institution 
of the Ludi Plebeii, usually placed in 220 when the Circus 
Flaminius was built, eventually, it is thought, provided rival 
games for the plebeian aediles. The reliability of the ancient 
evidence for an earlier connection of the plebeian aediles with 
Jupiter’s games need not concern us here. For the discussion 
of Cicero's aedileship the important point is that the phrase 
ludi antiquissimi qui primi Romans appellati sunt accords with 
a well-attested ancient tradition about the Ludi Plebeii. Cicero 
has given us in calendar order a schedule of the games which he 
expects to hold. These games all fall within the province of 
the plebeian aedile, and that was the office to which Cicero was 
elected in 70 B. C. 
But how are we to reconcile with the plebeian aedileship the 
prerogatives of the office which Cicero proceeds to enumerate? 
The antiquior in senatu sententiae dicendae locus would have 


13 Mommsen, op. oit., ii^, pp. 617; 620, note 1, recognized the existence 
of the tradition. Piganiol, op. cit., pp. 88 f., makes a strong argument 
for the greater antiquity of the Ludi Plebeii, suggesting that the curule 
aediles in 367 took over a calendar festival previously celebrated by the 
plebeian aediles. i 

` 48The dates in the Augustan calendars are: Ludi Ceriales, April 12- 
19; Florales, April 28-May 3; Plebeii, Nov. 4-17. 
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belonged to both types of aediles, but the toga praetexta, the 
sella curulis, and the ius imaginum are the special prerogatives 
of the curule magistrates. The very name of the curule aedile 
indicates that the office was distinguished from the plebeian 
aedileship by the fact that it was a curule magistracy. The right 
of the curule aedilé to the sella curulis is attested in literature ** 
and in representations on coins where the chair is obviously a 
play on the name of the office. With the chair went the praetezia, 
the costume of the magistrate who occupied it, Although the 
plebeian aediles enjoyed these distinctions when they were giving 
games, the general belief is that at other times they used the 
subsellium, the bench which tradition assigns to the tribunes of 
the plebs, and were, like the tribunes, excluded from the use of 
the praeterta. The only definite evidence for this belief is a 
representation on a coin of about 86 B. C., a special issue of the 
plebeian aediles Fannius and Critonius. The reverse of the coin 
shows a bench, apparently a subsellium, on which are seated two 
togate figures, presumably the magistrates about to make a dis- 
tribution to the people.** But the coin, if it has been correctly 
interpreted, provides evidence for the pre-Sullan period. There 
. are indications that the plebeian aediles were not permanently 
debarred from the sella curulis and the praetexta, They are not 
listed by the Ciceronian scholiast among the lower officers who 
used the subsellium !* nor are they mentioned by Plutarch with 
the tribunes when he asks why the tribune does not wear the 
practécta when the other magistrates wear it." When Cicero 


1t Piso ap. Gell., vii, 9, 6; Livy, vii, 1, 6; ix, 46,9; Plut, Mar., b. 

15 Grueber, op. oit., i, 314-5. The inscription P. A. on the coins is to 
be interpreted as P(ublico) A(rgento) or perhaps P(ublica) A(nnona). 
The ear of grain on the coin seems to indicate that the issue was made, 
perhaps at the Cerialia, to provide money for a distribution. Cf. Seidel, 
op. oit., p. 51. 

16 Pgeudo-Ascon., p. 118 Orelli. Sunt enim subsellia tribunorum 
triumuirorum quaestorum et huiusce modi minora iudicia ewercentium 
qui non in sellis ourulibus neo tn tribunalibus sed in subselliis oon- 
sidebani. From Verr., ii, 1, 14 (Oum agam beneficio populi Romani de 
looo superiore) it would appear that Cicero's aedileship gave him the 
right to sit on the tribunal from which tribunes and lower officers were 
excluded. : 

11 0, R., 81: Acd rl wepirdppupor å B4papxos oð popei, rar Erwy dpxórrcer 
gopodsrwr. Elsewhere Plutarch (AMar., 5) speaks of the curule chair as 
the special prerogative of the curule aedile. 
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says that all praetors and aediles laid aside the praetexta as a 
sign of mourning for his threatened exile? he would seem to 
include the plebeian aediles in the group. If Cicero was plebeian 
aedile, the passage in the Verrines, which has usually been con- 
sidered the best indication of the prerogatives of the curule 
aedile, provides instead evidence that the plebeian.aedile had by 
the year 70 B. C. acquired the distinctions of a curule magistracy. 
The office, though inferior to the curule aedileship, had long been 
superior in rank to the tribunate.? When under the Sullan 
constitution the tribunes were temporarily excluded from the 
highest offices of the state, the plebeian aedileship, which suffered . 
no such restriction, was divorced from the other plebeian office, 
and it must have been much sought by men who wished to gain 
access to praetorship and consulship. It is likely that at this 
time the holders of the office acquired the insignia of curule 
magistrates and the right of handing down their wax masks to 
their descendants. 

Cicero’s success in his candidacy is easier to understand if he 
was seeking the plebeian aedileship, for, although the agents of 
Verres had already secured the election of consuls and a praetor 
repetundts who were favorable to Verres, Cicero, the prosecutor 
of Verres, was returned first by all the tribes? As his col- 
league another new man, Caesonius, also opposed to Verres, was 
elected.? There is no parallel in our records for the election of 
two new men to the curule aedileship.** For that office, the | 


11 Or. ad Ren., 5, 12: Ille (Gabinius» . . . oum toga practenta quam. 
omnes praetores aedilesque tum abiecerant irrisit squalorem vesirum. 
Cf. Vatin., 16: aedilioiam praeteztam togam. 

1° Mommsen, op. oit, ii*, pp. 480ff.; iii, pp. 860ff. The plebeian 
aedileship, though it was sáid to have been instituted as an office sub- 
sidiary to the tribunate, usually follows the tribunate in cases where. 
both offices were held. In the time of the Second Punic War the plebeian, 
aediles seem not yet to have secured the right of enrollment in the. 
senate. Before 123-2 B.C. they had attained it. The tribunes did not. 
secure the privilege until the post-Graechan period. 

In Pis, 2: me... aedilem priorem . . . ounotis suffragiis populua 
Romanus faciebat. Cf. Verr., i, 18 ff. 

*? Verr, i, 20; cf. Pseudo-Ascon., pp. 140f. Orelli. Caesonius was 
regarded by Cicero as a possible competitor for the consulship. Cf. 
Ad Att., i, 1, 1. 

™ There are a number of cases of the election of one new man, for 
example M. Seius, M. Plaetorins Cestianus, Cn. Plancius, M. Caelius 
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holders of which usually reached the consulship,” Cicero would 
have had rivals among nobles and particularly among patricians 
who were excluded from the plebeian offices.** Actually a pa- 
` trician, P. Sulpicius Galba, who was one of Cicero's competitors 
for the consulship, may well have been elected to the curule 
aedileship in 70.755 It may be noted that Quintus Cicero seems 
to have followed his brother's example when he sought and 
secured the plebeian aedileship four years later.?? 

The curule aedileship, which was recognized as a more impor- 
tant office than the plebeian aedileship,?” is commonly denoted 
in inscriptions by the full title aedilis curulis.;* Cicero, who 


Rufus. The attitude of the nobles toward the office comes out clearly 
in Cicero's Pro Planoio; 

33 In the years 200-187, a period when the lists are almost complete, 
three quarters of the curule aediles reached the consulship. Cf. Mommsen, 
op. cit., i*, p. 632, note 2. Of eleven curule aediles known between 75 
and 61, seven became consuls and one other was certainly a candidate 
for the consulship. The disturbed condition of public affairs probably 
explains why a number of the curule aediles of the next decade failed 
to become consuls. 

™ Since the plebeian aediles were elected in the comitia tributa, pre- 
sumably under the presidency of a plebeian officer (there is no direct 
evidence on the subject), Cicero might be expected to use plebs instead 
of populus Romanus of the group which gave him the office (cf. Verr., 
i, 25; ii, 1, 19; ii, 6, 36). But Cicero is here in accord with his use of 
populus Romanus in Leg. Agr., ii, 16 ff. Cf. Botsford, Roman Assemblies, 
pp. 129 ff. ‘ . 

30 His coins, issued when he was curule gedile (Grueber, op. oit., i, 
p. 433), were originally dated by Mommsen in the year 69. Cf. Róm. 
Afünzwesen, p. 621, note 452. But Mommsen later (Rim. Forsoh., i, 
p. 100) placed the curule aedileship of Cicero &nd Caesonius in this 
year. Galba’s aedileship is dated by Seidel (op. cit., pp. 54-5) and by 
Muünzer (P. W., s. v. “ Sulpicius," no. 55) in 71. Galba was among the 
jurors rejected by Verres (Verr. ii, 1, 18) and was therefore not in 
office in 70. His haste in beginning his canvass for the consulship (Ad 
Att., i, 1, 1) suggests that he was eager to secure advancement as fast , 
as the law allowed. 

3 Quintus held the office in 65 when Caesar and Bibulus were the 
. eurule aediles. He was therefore plebeian aedile. Cf. Seidel, op. cit., 

. 68. 
à 31! Plutarch, Mar., 5: ueltov; Diod., xx, 30: éxióar«crépa. Cf. Mommsen, 
op. oit., ii", p. 480, note 2. 

28 Aedilis is used alone for the curule aedileship in the earlier Scipio 

epitaphs, Dessau, 1, 2, 3 (where in two cases the verse may explain the 
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from time to time uses aedilis curulis of others,” always speaks 
of himself simply as aedtlts. He would hardly have failed to 
give the full measure of dignity to his own position. If he had. 
held the curule aedileship, he would probably have drawn 
parallels from his own experience when in 54 he defended the 
election of a new man, Cn. Plancius, to that office. In the Pro 
Plancio he mentions a number of successes and failures in 
candidacy for the aedileship, but gives no details about his own 
cage. T 

Since Cicero reached the consulship as soon as he was per- 
mitted by the leges annales, his cursus indicates that in his 
day the plebeian as well as the curule aedile was not eligible to 
the praetorship until three years after he had held the aedileship. 
. Mommsen’s view was that an interval of a single year, such as 

was sufficient between tribunate and aedileship or tribunate and 
praetorship, was also permitted between plebeian aedileship and 
praetorship.? Cicero’s career shows that this view must be 
revised. 

Cicero, writing as he was about to take up his duties as aedile, 
cannot have made a mistake in numbering and naming the 
games which he was to celebrate. The games which he Lists 

show that he held the plebeian aedileship. His description of 
` the plebeian games as ludi antiquissimi qui primi Romani ap- 
pellati sunt accords with a well-attested tradition that before the 
curule aedileship was instituted the plebeian aediles were curators 
of the great Roman games. Cicero’s list of prerogatives which 
were to accompany his aedileship shows that the plebeian aediles 
had before 70 B. C. acquired the insignia of curule magistrates. 


omission of curulis). The full form is found in a later Scipio epitaph 
(Dessau, 6) and in the following inscriptions which show a republican 
cursus: Dessau, 43, 43 a, 45, 48, 54, 56, 57, 60. For aedilis curulis on 
coins see O. I. L. i*, conspectus nummorum, nos. 277, 326, 327, 341, 342, 
350. 

a Cicero, Cluent., 126; Or. ad Quir., 15; Har. Resp., 27; Flaco, T1; 
Brut., 264; De Or., i, 57. 

39 Of. Pro Plancio, 12 where Cicero discusses the case of M. Seius, a 
new man who was curule aedile in 74 or 73. Cf. also 5l f. The only 
reference to Cicero's own case is in 18: Sed non hio magis quam ego 
a meis competitoribus et alias et in consulatus petitione vinoebar. 

* Leg. Agr., li, 3-4; De Of., ii, 59. 

** Cf. Mommsen, op. cit., i*, p. 634. 
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The change in the status of the office probably took place under 
Sulla. Cicero's cursus indicates that the leges annales required 
a two-year interval between plebeian aedileship and praetorship. 
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A NOTE ON L. ROBERT, COLLECTION FROEHNER. 


When I last wrote on the small fragment of an Athenian decree 
published by Robert as no. 3 in his Collection Froehner (A. J. P., 
LIX, pp. 498-499) I did not suspect that the inscription which 
he gave as “ unedited ” would be found already published in the 
Attic Corpus. Schweigert has called my attention to the fact 
that it appears as J. G., II?, 597 and again as I. G., IT*, 597, 
"Addenda, p. 662, where the restoration follows that of Wilhelm, 
who also published the fragment in Ath. Mitt., XX XIX, p. 279. 

The decree was passed on the same day as J. G., IT?, 486, and 
Sehweigért has now added stil another document from this 
same day (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 297). The piece has been 
again identified by Klaffenbach (Deutsche Iateraturzettung, 
1937, pp. 1682-1683), who restores the first line correctly as 
[mi BepexAgous dpyovros]. Inasmuch as the date is 304/38 B. C., 
the inscription cannot be used to prove anything about the nature 
of the secretaryship during the time of Demetrios of Phaleron, 
as I had argued. None the less, I believe the contention sound 
that during this period the secretary was of minor importance, 
and that unless evidence to the contrary is adduced decrees with 
named secretaries should probably -not be assigned to the years 
when he controlled Athens. 


BzNJAMIN D. MERITT. 


INSTITUTE yor Apvanozp STUDY. 


THE BEE OF ARTEMIS. 


The early association of the bee with the cult of Artemis is 
attested by varied evidence. It appears not only upon the strange 
polymastoid statue of the Ephesian goddess but upon the earliest 
coins of her city. As the owl was the emblem of Athena at 
Athens, so the bee seems to have been the emblem of Artemis 
at Ephesus. Although the extant examples of the polymastoid 
statue * are all of late date, it is hardly possible that the type 
with its medley of elements can have been a late Hellenistic 
creation.? So important was the bee in the cult of Artemis that 
her priestesses received the name of Melissa, “ Bee.” There is 
no direct evidence that the Ephesian priestesses of the goddess 
bore that title, but the assumption that she did is justified by 
the monuments cited. Another. such title was peucoovdpos, 
“bee-keeper.”® At Delphi there was a pédicoa AeXjís.* The 
first priestess with this title probably served in the temple of 
Apollo there which bees had made of wax. These Apolline 
“bees ” must have had some relation to the “ bees ” of Artemis, 
the twin sister of the god. 

Particularly significant is the part played by the bee in Cretan 
tradition, where it appears in the name of Artemis. The Cretans 
called her Bprréuapris,® a title which was anciently defined as 
dulcis virgo.’ Since the Cretan word for “sweet” was Bpiri, 
the initial element of the name Britomartis was correctly trans- 
lated dulcis. The closeness of Spiró to the verb BAírro, “ to take 
the honey from the comb,” and to the name of the nymphs, 
Bpíca, who were said to have taught the Thessalian Aristaeus 
bee-culture,? led Cook to the very reasonable conclusion that 
Bptro- is a variant of uéucca.? Thus the name Britomartis 


1H. Thiersch, Artemis Ephesia (1935), assembles all known examples. 
* Cook, Zeus, II, p. 409. 
* Aeschylus, frag. 84. 
* Pindar, Pyth., IV, 60. 
5 Pausanias, X, 5, 9. 
* Hesychius, 8. v. 
1 Solin., XI, 8, who adds ea aedes ostentat manus Daedali. 
* Diodorus, Bibl, IV, 81; Etym. Mag., 213, 55, s. v. “ Bploa.” 
? J, H. S., 1895, p. 16. 
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meant originally “bee-maiden” in view of the prominence of 
the bee in the cult of the goddess but acquired a secondary 
meaning of “honey,” “sweet.” That the Cretan Artemis had 
close ties with Delphi is indicated by the tradition that Cretans 
participated in the colonization of Delphic territory. Perhaps 
the “bees” that built the second temple of Apollo at Delphi 
were Cretan. A number of references attest the ancient prestige 
of the bee in the island. One states that the infant Zeus had 
been nourished by bees, whence perhaps came his title Melis- 
saios.1° A second mentions a son of Zeus named Meliteus who, 
when exposed in the woods, was likewise nourished by bees. 
Melissa, the daughter of the Cretan king Melissos, reared the 
new-born Zeus, the same Melissa who became the first priestess 
of the Magna Mater and bequeathed her title to her successors." 
To the literary references are to be added the monumental. A 
curious ritual vessel imitating & honey-comb was found at 
Cnossus, and Evans cites the honey-comb of gold which Daedalus 
wrought for Aphrodite of Eryx.^ Further the bee is a Minoan 
hieroglyph, which Evans compares with another in a royal 
Egyptian title where it means “ bee-keeper.” ** i 
The religious significance of the bee at Ephesus, where there 
was a large Lydian colony, raises the question whether the bee. 
played any part in Lydia. The donation of columns by Croesus 
to the temple of the Ephesian Artemis indicates an early wor- 
ship of the goddess in keeping with the Lydian devotion to the 
Delphic Apollo. It further explains the appeal to the Ephesian 
Artemis in the sepulchral inscriptions of Sardis. Since the 
goddess regularly bears the title Ibsimsis, “ Hphesian,” in these 
inscriptions, she very probably took her attribute, the bee, with 
her to the Lydian capital. This reasonable assumption yields 
a clue to the meaning of a word which occurs four times with 


1¢ Hesychius, 8. v. 

11 Antoninus Liberalis, 13. 

13 Lactantius, Div. Inst., I, 22, 19-20. That the Magna Mater should 
have as priestess Melissa was the logical expression of the close ties 
existing between her and Artemis in Asia Minor. 

18 Diodorus, IV, 78, 5; Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, pp. 154-156. There 
i8 & question as to the reading of the passage in Diodorus. Evans accepts 
xnploy instead of «piór. 

14 Evans, P. M., I, pp. 280-81. 

15 Buckler, Lydian Insortptions, nos. l, 2, 4, 5, 26. 
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the name of Artemis in tho inseriptions.9 The most suggestive 
of the instances is 


sivratimis artimul karrirs kavek bakillis.*7 


The words stvraiimis artimul, which occur three times in the 
same inscription, are here joined with kavek bakillis, which 
mean “and the priest of Bacchus.” Just as kavek precedes 
bakillis, so sivratimis precedes artimul. Hence sivraümis may 
also designate a priest. In another passage is 


artimug ibsimgag kulumgak sivraümn.!? 


Here the word sivratimn is the same as sivrafimis, but of the 
plural or dual number since it accompanies two Artemises, one 
of Ephesus and the other of Kolo&. In view of the importance 
of the bee in the Ephesian cult of the goddess it seems likely 
that strat, the first part of these two variants, is the Greek 
cipfAos, “ beehive,” a word of unknown origin but as old as 
Hesiod. Sivraüm4s is perhaps composed of sivraŭ and mis, since 
f is the sign of the accusative singular of Lydian nouns. If 
mis is a Suffix of verbal value, then the word could mean “ keeper 
of the beehive,” thus corresponding to the title ueuocovópos, and 
would be applicable either to the goddess or her representative, 
a priestess. The Lydian and the Greek may have derived the 
swraii and cíufAos from a third language, the Greek inserting 
& m as in éuBpywos for dBpios. The Lydian word for “bee” 
could then be st. 

Turning to the Lydian proper adjective Ibsimsts, “ Ephesian,” 
‘and another of the same formation, Kulumsis, “ of Koloé,” we 
may recognize an adjectival suffix in -msis. With the help of 
Hesychius, who tells us that Lydian thu meant rod, we arrive 
at the conclusion that [b-si-msis is the adjective of a name mean- 
ing “rich in bees,” just as the earlier name of Tralles, HoAvdvdac, 
meant “rich in flowers.” If this interpretation is correct then 
the bee on the coins of Ephesus becomes another example of the 
punning type, like that on the coins of Melitaea in Phthiotis ' 
and the seal, $óxy, on the coins of Phocaea, This analysis of 


?* Buckler, op. cit., nos. XXII, 9, 11, 12; IT, 10. 
1 Ibid, XXII, 9. 
1% Ibid., 1I, 10. ?* Head, Hist. Num.’, p. 301. 
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Tbsimsis is strengthened by the Greek “Edeo-os, which is com- 
posed of ér-és, the èr being the Greek version of 4b *° and the és 
the same as és in éo-pos, “swarm of bees.” °t That Greek m 
represented Lydian 6 is shown by the bilingual of Pergamon.** 
The name Ephesus thus meant “ many bees ” or “ place of many 
bees.” 

The Cretan name of Artemis—Britomartis, “ honey-maiden ” 
—may possibly throw some light upon a famous Cretan story. 
Glaukos, the son of Minos, fell into a jar of honey and was 
drowned, but was revived by the seer Polyeidos. A vase painting 
of the fifth century depicts the seer with the dead boy in a 
tomb ?? in which Minos had commanded that the two be shut up. 
The tomb, which is shown in section, is of the beehive type, 
appropriately surmounted by the tripod of Apollo;* The jar 
into which Glaukos fell is not represented nor is its type men- 
tioned in the literary version of the tale. It may have been of 
' beehive shape like that of the “ Mycenaean ” ossuary which was 
discovered in a modest tholos tomb in Crete.5 The jar is in 
fact a miniature tholos. Now Cook believes that the story of 
Glaukos implies an ancient custom of preserving the dead in 
honey. Since honey and milk were important in mystic doc- 
trine, the falling of Glaukos into honey is to be compared with 
the declaration of the Orphic dead that they had fallen into milk. 
This comparison is the more appropriate in view of the Cretan 


2° There should be noted in this connection the form Ipesius, “ Ephe- 
sian,” which occurs on a military diploma (O.I. L., XVI, no. 7, tabella 
II). Five of the witnesses are from Sardis, the sixth from Maeonia, 
another name for Lydia. The provenance of these witnesses suggests 
that the form Ipesius, 'E¢dotos, owes its initial syllable to the Sardian 
Ibsimasis, I owe the reference to Mr. H. S. Robinson of Princeton 
University. 

| The aspirate is attested by dpesuós, which is incompletely defined 
as “a swarm of bees” in Jones’ revision of Liddell and Scott. It 
designates “a colony of bees” which has migrated from home. Cf. 
drola and olxla. 

1? Buckler, op. cit., p. 57, no. 40. 

? Murray, White Athenian Vases in the British Museum, pl XVI, 

26. 
- = The tripod may allude to the part which the oracle of Apollo played 
in the story. On tripods in a Minoan tomb see Evans, P. M., II, p. 283. 

?*5 Halbherr, Á. J. A., 1901, pl. VI, no. 4 and p. 276. 

3° Zeus, I, p. 469. 
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elements in Orphism.?' The falling of Glaukos into honey may 
then have had the same mystic significance as the Orphic state- 
ment which was inscribed on gold tablets buried with the dead. 
MeAlkpyrov was an offering to all the dead. The depositing of 
the bones of the dead in a Mycenaean jar of the shape of a bee- 
hive probably had the same effect as placing them in honey. 
One is reminded of the practice of the Ptolemaic Greeks who at 
Hadra near Alexandria placed the ashes of their dead in 
hydriae,® obviously because the souls of the dead craved a drink 
of water. The devotees of Osiris appealed to him to grant the 
dead cold water,? and the Orphic was instructed to say to the 
-guardians of a spring on his descensus Averno: “I am parched 
with thirst and perishing. Give me to drink of the spring.” ° 
If the ashes of the dead were placed in a water-pitcher,. they 
could then constantly assuage their thirst. So one buried in a 
beehive could constantly satisfy his need of honey by the same 
sympathetic magic. What was true of the small beehive ossuary 
was true of the large one, and it may be that the great beehive 
tombs of the Minoan-Mycensean age were so shaped, in imitation 
not of beehive houses but of actual beehives, because of the im- 
portance of the bee and its honey in the destiny of the dead. 
Cook reproduces from a gem a scene of Hermes evoking the dead 
from a burial jar while a soul in the form of a bee hovers above 
it. One may wonder whether Polyeidos observing snakes while 
in a tholos tomb with the dead Glaukos is the Minoan prototype 
of Asklepios, who had a tholos at Epidaurus where snakes served 
& curative function. Asklepios was credited with raising the 
dead to life. The significant rosette which appeared in the 
Mycenaean tholos tomb and on the miniature tholos of terracotta 
previously cited is seen again on the tholos within the sacred 
enclosure of Asklepios at his famous sanctuary. The Myce- 
ngean megaron and propylon survived into the historical period, 
the former to become a temple. Is it not possible that the tholos 


27 Cf. Eisler, Orph.-Dion. Mysteriengedanken in der Ohristliohen Antike, 
p. 867. 

*5 A.J. A., 1909, p. 387. 

** Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, I, p. 88. 

3 Of, Foucart, Les Mystères d'Eleusis, p. 427. Note Porphyry, De 
Antro Nympharum, 17: xapà r9 Ml6pg 6 xparjp dyrt wnyis rérakras. 

*: Zeus, I, p. 469; 33 A.J. Á., 1935, p. 518. 
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of the god who raised the dead to life is the beehive tomb in 
which Glaukos was revived? À 
The question now arises why Pausanias called the tholos tomb 
at Mycenae a @noavpds, “treasury.” Since objects of precious 
metal were deposited in Mycenaean graves and tombs generally, 
the tholos was no more a treasury than the shaft-grave. If the 
term thesauros had been applied to the tomb only by Pausanias, 
one might believe that it came into use in the Graeco-Roman 
period; but such is not the case. The idea waa too wide-spread. 
Naevius, who died in 199 B.C., speaks in an epigram of the 
Orci thesauro, and Ennius in a fragment of his Iphigenia has 
Acherontem obibo ubi mortis thesauri objacent.= In both these 
passages the word thesauros indicates a Greek provenance for 
the figure of speech. However the normal word in Judaism for 
the abode of righteous souls was “ treasuries.” In the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, which was written originally in Hebrew in the first 
century, is the following prediction: “ And it shall come to pass 
at that time that the treasuries of the dead shall be opened in 
which is preserved the number of the souls of the righteous." ** 
Charles states that in the apocalyptic circles to which St. John 
belonged it was the accepted belief that only the souls of the 
righteous were admitted to these treasuries which would be 
opened at the close of the Messianic kingdom, when the souls 
would come forth at the final judgment. Yet in Proverbs, VIL, 
27 we read: “ Her house (that of the harlot) is the way to hell 
leading down to the raueia of death.” The provenance of the 
idea that souls are deposited in treasuries in the underworld may 
have been Minoan. Classical Greece knew Pluto as god of the 
dead and god of riches, and hence the dead could have been 
regarded as confined in the place of his riches or treasure. The 
Roman Dis answered to the Greek Pluto. Now Zeus buried his 
treasure in Gaza when he founded that city, which worshipped 
in historical times Marnas, or the Oretan Zeus. It is a fact of 
special importance that the grave was confused with the realm 
, of the dead in all early thought.** Hence the idea that the souls 


33 Frag. Been., 24b. 

siR. H. Charles, The Revelation of St. John, I, p. 179; cf. Charles, 
Apocalypse of Baruch, pp. 42, note and 50. J. Kroll, Gott und Hölle, 
p. 80, n. 2 gives extensive literature on the “ treasuries.” 

55 Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Hihios, s. v. “State of the 
Dead,” p. 842. 
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of the dead were in underworld treasuries was applicable to the 
single tomb. It is more likely that the tomb as a treasury was 
the original conception, which was extended to the general abode 
of the dead in the underworld. 

That the Mycenaeans themselves called the tholos tomb both 
beehive and treasury is a reasonable inference from the tradition 
relating to Trophonius and Agamedes. They built a treasury 
for Hyrieus,®* the founder of the town of Hyria in Boeotia.’ 
This Hyrieus presents a certain correspondence to Zeus who 
founded Gaza and there buried his treasure. Now the names 
"Yp.eós and ‘Ypfy are derived from Spor, the Cretan word for 
“ beehive,” ** or rather from its diminutive which appears in 
bpiorópos.? Another city with a name of the same origin was 
Hyria, which was founded by Cretans in Iapygia.*® Herodotus 
states that the Cretans after the death of Minos sent an expedi- 
tion against Camicus, the later Agrigentum, and that the sur- 
vivors of it were driven ashore by storm, gave up hope of re- 
turning to Crete, and founded Hyria in lapygia. The same 
Cretan word perhaps enters into the name of Hyrtacina, a city 
of Crete, which had a bee as coin-Lype." Hyrieus, for whom a 
treasury was built at Boeotian Hyria, must have had some ties 
with Crete and was possibly another Melisseus, the Cretan king 
whose daughter Melissa nourished the infant Zeus with goat’s 
milk and honey.* 

Pausanias does not say that the treasury of Hyrieus was built 
in the shape of a beehive, but since the great thesauros at Orcho- 
menos had such form it may be safely assumed that his too was 
a tholos. Agamedes and Trophonius, who built it for Hyrieus, 
were the sons of Erginos, the king of Orchomenos. The story 
about the pilfering of the treasury affords additional evidence 


*° Paus., IX, 37, 3. 

"Iliad, IT, 496 and schol. A close semantic parallel to Hyrieus and 
his city Hyria is found in Meliteus, the son of Zeus, who founded a 
city Melite in Phthia. Cf. Antoninus Liberalis, Metam, Syn., XIII. 

*° Hesychius, s. v. The reduplicated Latin susurrare, “ buzz," contains 
the same word. Cf. susurrant apes. See Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wóri. d. 
Indoger. Kpr., II, p. 527, s. v. “ suer.” 

** Hesychius, s. v. 

*? Herodotus, VII, 170; Strabo, VI, 282. 

* Head, Hist. Num., p. 397. 

*3 Cf. A. B. Cook, J. H.8., 1895, pp. 1 ff. = 
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of the Minoan date of Hyrieus. The builders contrived to make 
one of the stones of the structure removable from the exterior 
and by this means were able to steal some of the gold and silver.” 
When Hyrieus discovered the theft, he set a trap upon the vases 
which contained the remaining treasure. Agamedes was caught 
and, being unable to extricate himself, was decapitated by his 
brother Trophonius, so that with the removal of the head the 
thief might not be identified. Trophonius disappeared into the 
earth at Lebadea, where was the pit of Agamedes.** The place 
where he disappeared Pausanias describes as a circular founda- 
tion with the diameter of a small threshing floor and less than 
three feet high.*^ The opening into the oracle of Trophonius 
was within the circle, through a dome-shaped building which 
Cook believes was the tholos tomb of an old Boeotian king.*® 
Now it was to the place where Trophonius entered the earth 
that bees conducted the Boeotians. Those who descended into 
the oracular chasm took with them cakes kneaded with honey." 
If Cook is right in his theory, then one readily sees the appro- 
priateness of the bees as guides. They conducted the Boeotians 
to their “ hive.” The importance of the bee in this tradition is 
shown by the earlier name of the Boeotians, BAfoo.o:,*® which is 
a simple variant of Meloso. 

The antiquity of the story of the theft of gold and silver from 
the treasury of a king is established by the version given by 
Herodotus.*° The king in this case was one Rhampsinitis, the 
successor of that Proteus who sheltered Helen of Troy. The 
name which is based upon that of Rameses suggests a L. M. III 
date. A third version of the tale has also intimations of a 
Minoan date. Agamedes and Trophonius built a golden treasury 
for king Augeas at Elis in which, on the advice of Daedalus, 
traps were set to catch thieves. Agamedes was again the victim. 
It seems likely that this tale originated in Crete in the Minoan 


43 Could the content of these tombs have suggested that Rhesus lay 
buried in a cave of silvered earth (Rhesus, 970-71) and that rocks con- 
taining gold held Cronus asleep in a deep cave (Plutarch, 941 f)! 

ti Paus., IX, 37, 3-5. ** Ibid., IX, 39, 11. 

** Zeus, IT, p. 1074. The circular enclosure might also be compared 
with that of the shaft graves at Mycenae. ^ 

‘7 Paus., IX, 39, 11. ** Hesychius, s. v. 

** IT, 121-122. Cf. How and Wells, A Oommentary on Herodotus, I. 
pp. 224-225. 
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age, whence it found its way to Egypt and to the mainland of 
Greece. The royal owners of these stone treasuries are to be 
compared with Zeus in that he too founded a city, Philistine 
Gaza, and there buried his treasure. 

To the considerations already adduced in favor of the theory 
that the underground tholot at Mycenae, Orchomenos, and else- 
where in Greece were beehive tombs in the intention of their 
builders may be added the significance of the Latin favissa. 
Gellius records a question put to Varro as to the nature of the 
favissae Capitolinae." The passage is as follows: 


Varro rescripsit in memoria sibi esse quod Q. Catulus 
curator restituendi Capitolii dixisset voluisse se aream Capi- 
tolinam deprimere ut pluribus gradibus in aedem conscen- 
deretur suggestusque pro fastigii magnitudine altior fieret 
sed facere id non quisse quoniam ‘favisae’ impedissent. 
Id esse cellas quasdam et cisternas quae in area sub terra 
essent ubi reponi solerent signa vetera quae ex eo templo 
collapsa essent aliaque quaedam religiosa e donis conse- 
cratis. Ac deinde eadem epistula negat quidem se in litteris 
invenisse cur favisae dictae sint sed Q. Valerium Soranum 
solitum dicere ait quos thesauros Graeco nomine appela- 
remus priscos Latinos 'flavisas? dixisse quod in eos non 
rude aes argentumque sed flata signataque pecunia con- 
deretur. Conjectare igitur se detractam esse ex eo verbo 
Becundam litteram et ‘favisas’ esse dictas cellas quasdam 
et specus quibus aeditui Capitolii uterentur ad custodiendas 
res veteres religiosas. 


The explanation of Soranus has this in its favor that anciently 
temples like the Argive Heraeum did on occasion receive cast 
bullion; but the derivation of favisa from flata is a tour de force 
like so many of the ancient etymologies. Favissa is rather to be 
derived from favus, “ a honey-comb." The position of the favisa 
underground and near a temple and the list of its contents are 
‘clearly indicative of religious character. It seems like the de- 
scendant of the tholos under the south porch of the palace at 
Cnossus,*" especially when one remembers that the Minoan and 


so Gellius, IT, 10. 
5! Evans, P. M., I, pp. 103-6. For a beehive well at Arkhanes see ibid., 
II, p. 44. It is L. M. III. 
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Mycenaean palaces had a sacred character which accounts for the 
Greek temples that arose upon their ruins. The purpose of the 
subterranean tholos at Cnossus is uncertain, but it is tempting 
to conjecture that such may have been used as a cella for storage 
of objects or a cisterna for the storage of water. That a favisa 
should have been used for water was the natural consequence of 
its position and may have given rise to the curious tradition that 
bees carried water to Deo, a goddess of fertility with whom Zeus 
was united. Here the bees may allude to Zeus Melissaios, 
although priestesses of Demeter were called Melissai. If such 
is the allusion, the bee has taken over the function of Zeus as 
.the sky god who fertilizes the earth, Deo, with rain. That this 
was a motif of Minoan mythology is rendered plausible by a 
Mycenaean gem, which representa two hybrids with narrow- 
waisted bodies like bees hanging on their backs. They hold 
pitchers above a plant as if they were about to water it. Another 
gem shows the same hybrid with a bull. 

The close association of the bee and the bull, which later found 
expression in the strange superstition that bees sprang from 
the bodies of bulls, may date from the Minoan age. It is sug- 
gested again by the worship on the citadel of Boeotian Thebes 
of Poseidon as a bull * and by the name of a son of Poseidon— 
Hyrieus, * the beehive keeper.” The same intimacy is indicated 
by the successive names of the people of Boeotia. Their earlier 
name, Blissioi, meant “ Bee-men,” while their later name was 
derived from fovs. Boeotia had another early name, Messapia,™ 
which appears to contain the word apis. At Ephesus the bee 
played an important rôle in the cult of Artemis, and there too 
the youthful wine-pourers of Poseidon were called raipo:.®* 
Artemis as a bee-goddess now seems perfectly at home among 
the Tauroi and to have an appropriate title in the epitheton 
Tauropola. 

, The theory prevails that the Mycenaean treasuries received 
. their name from their resemblance to beehive banks,°* but this 


5? Furtwängler, Antike Gemmen, pl. II, 32. 

58 Hesiod, Soutum, 104. Steph. Byz., 8.9. — *5 Athenaeus, 4250. 

sD, M. Robinson, A.J.A., 1924, p. 248. Evans, P.M., I, p. 106, 
rejecta the idea that the beehlve tombs were treasuries. He points out 
(ibid., II, pp. 36-44) the resemblance of Minoan to Libyan sepulchral 
tholoi. It is quite possible that they expressed the same idea. 'The 
beehive may have copied & house-type. 
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is unlikely. The reference of Naevius to the treasury of Orcus, 
the belief that the underworld had treasuries of souls, the con- 
fusion of that underworld with the single tomb favor rather a. 
' belief that the tholos tomb was a treasury of the souls of the 
dead buried in it. The importance of the bee and honey in the 
cult of the dead likewise favor the conclusion that the beehive 
tomb owes its shape to the beehive, the abode of souls in the 
form of bees." When a woman named Melissa refused to 
divulge the mysteries of Demeter and was in consequence torn 
to pieces by angry women, Demeter caused bees to emerge from 
her body.°* This Melissa was entitled to the epitheton of Per- 
sephone, pedrrdéys.°° The Orphic doctrine of the soul as a bee 
may have been of Cretan provenance like the Orphie doctrine 
of Zagreus. Sophocles knew of it when he wrote, “ The swarm 
of the dead hums.” ® The tholos owed its description as a 
treasury not to the objects of gold which were deposited within 
it but rather to the golden honey which was stored in the hives. 
They were treasuries whose bees were souls according io a. 
primitive mysticism. 

From Crete the symbolic bee found its way to Sardinia, where 
in a grave was discovered a bronze statuette of a youth with five 
bees symmetrically arranged upon the breast. As Cook observes, 
the bee is here a symbol of immortality." The date of the 
. statuette is not given, but it is tempting to believe that the 
symbol shares a Minoan origin with Talos ® and the Cretan 
slab of bronze bullion. The longevity of the bee as a symbol 
of the soul and its association with the bull receives striking 
confirmation from the discovery in the tomb of Childeric, king 
of the Franks, of three hundred gold bees together with a bulls 
head of gold.™ 
G. W. ELDERKION. 
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sr Porphyry, De Antro Nympharum, 19. 

ss Cf. Cook, J. H. 8., 1885, pp. 14-15. Hesychius, s. v. 4 pehisou ” : al, 
.Tijs Afpnrpos uóaibes. 

5* Porphyry, op. oit., 18. Cf. Cook, Zeus, I, p. 443. 

* Frag. 093: BouBet Bà rexpay èuros. 


*1 Cook, J. H. 8., 1895, p. 19. °* Cook, Zeus, I, p. 721. — 
es Svoronos, Jour. Int. d'Aroh. Num., IX (1906), p. 171. Evans, P. M. 
II, p. 624. 


** J, H. B., 1895, p. 19. 


A NUMBERED LEGION IN A FRAGMENT OF 
THE ELDER CATO. 


Klotz and Gelzer have clearly established the fact that the 
legion numbers in Polybius and Livy, while perhaps not always 
authentic in themselves—for errors do creep into manuscripts—, 
are at any rate evidence of an actual practice of the third and 
.second centuries B.C. in Home. On general grounds, the 
manner of assigning the elected tribuni mtlttum to their posts * 
and the way in which the consuls drew lots for their legions * 
obviously point to the existence of a system of identifying legions 
by number. More specifically, the two scholars named have 
shown that in all probability many of the individual instances 
of such numbering in Polybius and Livy rest on the ultimate 
authority of Q. Fabius Pictor, a contemporary reporter of the 
events narrated in the later historians.* 

Independently of such considerations, however, the genuine- 
ness of the practice of numbering legions is warranted by evidence 
in a sentence quoted by Festus from the elder Cato. The whole 
passage from Festus reads as follows: 


Prodidisse non solum in illis dicitur, qui patriam prodide- . 
runt, sed etiam tempus longius fecisse. ut Cato: “Te, C. 
Caecili, diem prodi(di»sse militibus legionis III, cum pro- 
ditionem non haberent." 5 


* A, Klotz, “Die Bezeichnung der róm. Legionen,” Eh. Mus. LXXXI 
(1932), pp. 143-164; M. Gelzer, “Die Glaubwürdigkeit der bei Livius 
überlieferten Senatsbeschlüsse über römische Truppenaufgebote," Hermes, 
LXX (1935), p. 275. The Livian legion numbers were earlier accepted 
as genuine: cf. Fr. Gessler, De legionum Romanarum apud Livium 
numeris, Diss. Berlin, 1866, and Th. Mommsen, Rimisches Staatsrecht, 
I*, p. 51, n. 1, ID, p. 578, n. 2; but U. Kahrstedt later denied their 
&uthenticity— da es zu Polybios’ Zeit keine Legionsziffern gibt," of 
the year 218 B. C., in vol. III of O. Meltzer's Gesohiohte der Karthager, 
1913, p. 180; cf. also Kahrstedt's Die Annalistik von Livius B. XXXI- 
XLV, 1913, p. 80. 

a Polyb., 6, 19, 8-9. 

* Livy, 22, 27, 10; 42, 32, 5. Cf. also Gessler, op. oit., p. 10. 

"Polyb, 1, 26, 6; 1, 30, 11; 3, 40, 14. Livy, 24, 36, 4 (through 
Polybius). 

5 Festus, 282 Lindsay; H. Jordan, M. Catonis praeter librum de re 
rustica quae extant, 1800, p. 73. Ursinus corrected the reading prodisse 
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Obviously, if it were not common practice to number legions, 
Cato would not have mentioned a “third legion”; and it is 
further evident that Verrius Flaccus, or Festus, or any other 
grammarian, would have had no reason to tamper with the text 
of the sentence in so far as the legion and its number are con- 
cerned, for they have no bearing on the point for which the 
sentence was cited. We must accept the phrase militibus legionis 
III as genuinely Catonian and as honest testimony. 

The fragment is thus the earliest direct evidence for legion 
numbering at Rome, and is consequently important to the student 
of the Roman army and of annalistie historical writing. Im- 
portant, too, is the date to be assigned the fragment. It must 
fall in or before 149 B. C., the year of Cato's death. A more 
precise dating is made difficult by the vagueness of Cato's words, 
a8 well as by the fact that no C. Caecilius is known contemporary 
with Cato.’ It may be suggested, however, that the fragment is 
from Cato’s speech De re Histriae militari; è that the proper 
` name should be read as C. Caelius; and that the third legion 
was that engaged in 178 in the Istrian expedition of the consul 
A. Manlius Vulso. 

The name Caelius very frequently appears in MSS in the form 
Caecilius, not a very surprising fact, for the latter name was 
much more common than the former. The C. Caecilius of the 


of the Farnesianus. For the phrase prodere diem cf. also Terence, 
Andr., 313 and Lucilius, 214 M. The word proditionem, found nowhere 
else in this sense (“ prolongation of a period of time, postponement”), 
must take its meaning from prodere as used here: cf. T. Bagel, “De 
nomine verbali latino quaestiones grammaticae,” Jahrbücher für Olass. 
Phil, Supp. 28 (1903), p. 150. 

* Note that Cicero attests a “fourth legion” for this year: De rep., 
6, 9 (= Somnium Botpionis 1, 1). 

1 Münzer, P.-W., 8. v. “ Caecilius," No. 11, 1188. 

5 Attested by Festus, 280 L, citing the word punotatoriolas meaning 
levia pugnas; cf. Jordan, op. oit., p. 53. 

? On the relative frequency of the names cf. indices of the C. I. L. At 
least 11 different Caecilii occur in Livy, but no Caelius, except for Mone 
Caelius. In Nonius Marcellus, who like Festus cites isolated ngmes and 
fragments, Caecilius occurs in 8 of 16 appearances of Caelius, while for 
book 1 (the only book for which complete readings are available: ef. L. 
Müller, Nonius Marcellus, IT, 1888, p. 364) Caelius is read only once in 
7 occurrences of Caecilius. The tendency seems clearly to be from the 
shorter name to the longer. M. Caelius, of Cato’s oration Si se M. 
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fragment can hardly refer to the M. Caelius of Cato’s speech 
Si se M. Caelius tr. pl. appellasse *° because of the difficulty in 
the praenomen ™ and because the position of authority over a 
legion evidenced in the fragment would not fall within the 
province of a tribunus plebis. On the other hand, a Caelius does ` 
occur in connection with the speech De re Histriae militari, 
a speech generally referred to the years 178-177,4 and con- 
sidered as an attack on the consul Manlius and his officers for 
their badly mismanaged campaign of 178.9 Livy records 
Manlius! legions as the “second” and the “third,”** and 
names a tribunus militum of the third legion as C. Aelius, a 
name which has been repeatedly identified with the Caelius, like- 
wise a tribune in the Istrian campaign, mentioned by Ennius.!? 


Oaelius tr. pl. appellasset, occurs as M. Caecilius in Paulus Festi, 52 L, 
and Priscian, VI, 228 Hertz, and as Caecilius in Macrobius, Sat., 3, 14, 
9. In Pliny, N. H., 7, 165 and 27, 4, M. Caelius Rufus appears in MSS 
as a Caecilius (cf. Ruhnken on Vell. Pat., 2, 68, and Miinzer, Hermes, 
XLIV [1909], p. 141); and in Livy, Per., 73, C. Caelius appears as 
C. Caecilius (Münzer, P.-W., 2.0. “ Caecilius," No. 12, 1188, and s. e. 
* Caelius," No. 6, 1255). 

19 Jordan, op. oit., pp. 57-59. 

Of. H. Meyer, Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta, 1842, p. 130. 
Note that this Caelius occurs twice as a Caecilius but with praenomen 
unchanged: cf. note 9 above. 

33 Mommsen, Rim. Geschichte, I', 1881, p. 812; Jordan, op. oit., p. 
Ixxxiv; L. Lange, Rom. Alterthümer, IL, 1862, p. 245; Weissenborn, on 
Livy, 41, 6, 2. 

13 Livy, 41, 1, 1-5, 12. 

1141, 1, 6-7; 2, 3; 2, 9; 3, 5-7; 3, 9; 4, 8. 

15 Named together with T. Aelius, i.e, as T. et C. eue, 41, 1, 7; 
4, 8. 

26 Macrob., Sat., 0, 8, 39: huno locum (i.e, Iliad, 16, 102-111) Ennius 
in quinto deoimo ad pugnam Caeli (MSS celti, oeli) tribuni his versibus 
transfert: Undique conveniunt velut imber tela tribuno, etc. (Vahlen, 
401-8). This name has been variously emended to agree with the Livian 
C. Aelius (Bergk, Kl. Sohriften, I, 1861, pp. 252ff., following the 
humanist Merula, ed. of Ennius, 1586; Miinzer, P.-W., s.v. “ Caelius," 
No. 1, 1254; E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, L.C. L., I, 1935, 
p. 164, n. 1) or even to agree with Caecilius (W. Aly, Livius und 
Hnnius, 1930, p. 28, n. 5; p. 40, n. 2, relying on the T. Caecilius Teucer 
jfraterque eius whose bravery moved Ennius to write the sixteenth book 
of the Annales [Pliny, N.H., 7, 101]; but cf. Fr. Marx, Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, VII [1886], p. 152 and Fr. Skutsch, P.-W., s.v. 
* Ennius," 2609). But the accuracy of the Macrobius Caelius is assured 
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The paleographical identification of Cato’s ©. Caecilius, Livy's 
O. Aelius and Ennius’ Caelius is not at all difficult." 

The chief uncertainty involved in the identification of these 
individuals as one lies in the diversity of acts attributed to them. 
Ennius' Caelius is noteworthy as being the target of the Istrian 
onset; !9 Livy’s C. Aelius is remembered as ingenious in devising 
a method of hurrying his troops to aid Manlius in recovering the 
Roman camp from the Istrians; +° and Caecilius received Cato’s 
hostility because he caused some delay to the soldiers of the third 
legion, a delay forbidden or not expressly ordered, prodidisse 
diem . . . cum proditionem non haberent. 

In Livy's narrative the person who fulfils the rôle of Ennius 
Caelius is the tribune M. Licinius Strabo.2° It has been sug- 
gested that the annalist C. Lieinius Macer altered the name from 
its Ennian form to give his own family tree the glory really 
belonging to a Caelius. A more likely explanation is that the 
two tribunes were celebrated in Ennius' account of the Istrian 
war, Caelius as the ingenious tribune, Licinius as the heroic 
defender of the camp, as in Livy’s complete version, and that 
Macrobius in identifying the verses he quoted from Ennius ex- 
petienced a slip of memory and named one of the two famous 


by the fact that the name, occurring five times in the Macrobius MSS 
(not counting 6, 3, 3), appears once as Caecilius (3, 14, 9; cf. note 9 
above) and four times as Caelius (1, 4, 26; 1, 8, 6; 1, 12, 31; 3, 14, 15). 
Cf. also L. Havet, “ L'histoire rom. dans le dernier tiers des Annales 
d'Ennius," Bibl. de l'école des hautes études, XXXV (1878), p. 36; L. 
Müller, Quintus Ennius. Hine Einleitung . . . , 1884, pp. 177-180; 
E. M. Steuart, The Annals of Quintus Ennius, 1925, pp. 203 f. 

1f Our text of Livy, book 41 through 9, 11 (et edio-) rests not on the 
Vindobonensis Lat. 15 but on the ed. pr. of S. Grynaeus (1531). But 
& comparison of the errors in the surviving pages of the MS with 
Grynaevs’ text shows that it is wholly possible that in 41, 1, 7 or 4, 3 
(or in both places) stood the error t. et caelius (for t. et o. oaclius) 
and that Grynaeus corrected to t. et o. aelius, as he did correct, e. g., 
80. olaudium to senatus O. Olaudium (41, 14, 3), inpelli to in P. Aelii 
(21, 9), senatus to se senatus (42, 0, 9), oassio to C. Cassio (32, 4), 
m. etatilius to Maroius et Atilius (38, 1). The infrequency of the name 
Caelius in Livy would have made him hesitate to write C. Caelius. Cf. 
Havet, op. oit., p. 36, n. 3. 

18 Cf. note 16 above. 

19 41, 3, 6-8. 7 4], 2, 9-10. 

3! Steuart, l'o, (cf. note 16 above), followed by Warmington, 1.0. 
Cf. Livy, 7, 9, 5 on Licinius as a glorifier of his own family. 
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tribunes but not the one meant by Ennius. The difficulties of 
checking references in ancient books are well known.?? 

. And if Caelius (in Ennius and Livy) was famed for his 
ingenuity, it does not necessarily follow that he was utterly 
blameless. Manlius was the object of an attack by the tribuni 
plebis for his inefficient conduct of the war in Istria,?? and of 
course his officers were likewise responsible for their actions: 
in fact, Manlius would have been censured just because he had 
not held his officers and men under a stronger and more rigorous 
discipline. Livy's narrative of the expedition, strongly pro- 
Manlian in tone,?* attaches no blame to any one person; rather 


?3 F, G. Kenyon, Books and readers in ancient Greece and Rome, 1932, 
pp. 65f. But if Macrobius quoted the verses from a text of Ennius and 
not from memory, he probably found there only one name—Caelius. To 
judge from the few surviving lines of the Annales, Ennius gave the full 
name of a new person in his narrative (cf. 303-306 V), but on the 
reappearance of the character he used only one name, praenomen, nomen, 
or cognomen (223, 251, 295, 329, 334, 335 V). In the Macrobius text, 
then, the o would be an integral part of the name and not a praenomen 
(e.g., O. Aelius) ; if Macrobius found the name Aelius in Ennius, it is 
difficult to see how the o would have crept into the text. 

"Livy, 41, 6, 1-3; 7, 4-10. The tribunes also objected to his making 
war without first consulting the senate and the people; but there was 
nothing illegal in his entering Istria without previous consultation: 
cf. the iustum piumque bellum of 196 (Livy, 33, 29, 1-8), waged without 
such previous consultation of the senate or of the people. But doubtless 
precedent was offended: cf. the instances when the senate was consulted 
jn 183 (Livy, 39, 56, 4) or asked for consultation in 171 (id. 43, 1, 11). 
Cf. further G. De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, IV, 1, 1923, p. 430, and 
A. Heuss, Die vilkerreohtlichen Grundlagen der róm. Aussenpolittk in 
republik. Zeit, Klio, Beiheft 31, (N. F. 18), 1933, pp. 23f. No trial ia 
recorded for Manlius, and he served as proconsul in 177 (against the 
tribunes wishes: Livy, 41, 0, 2-3; 10, 5) ; but note that the Istrian war 
was in 177 a consular, not a proconsular, provincia (9, 1, 8): appar- 
ently a reprimand was thus visited on Manlius. 

% This bias has led Münzer (P.-W., s.c. “ Manlius," No. 90, 1214 f.) 
to suggest that there existed three traditional accounts of the Istrian 
affair of 178: (a) the one favorable to Manlius, of the expedition itself 
(Livy, 41, 1, 1-4, 8; 5, 12), (b) the one hostile to Manlius, of the 
aftermath in Italy and in Rome (5, 2-3; 0, 3; 7, 5-10), and (e) one 
combining both features, in Ennius. As for (c), unless Livy reproduces 
Ennius, there is no certainty, for the Ennian fragments are too few to 
permit a reconstruction of his account. But Livy may well represent 
Ennius: cf. G. Zippel, Die rómisohe Herrschaft in Illyrien bis auf 
Augustus, 1877, pp. 103 f., and T. Frank, Cambridge Ancient History, 
VIII (1930), p. 328. 
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the disastrous loss of the camp is laid to the working of mob 
psychology. The account, while of good annalistic tradition,” 
can be discredited in some details because of its over-emphasis 
on the laudable events (the careful posting of defences for the 
camp, the heroism of Licinius, the cleverness’ of Caelius), and 
because of the point just noted, the failure to mention specific 
instances of Manlius’ mismanagement and the reference of the 
disaster to mob psychology. It is not impossible, further, to sus- 
pect not mere glossing over of detail but even actual suppression 
of important events.5 If Caelius had been directed to return 
to camp with wood and fodder, if he delayed longer than ordered, 
if his absence with his troops weakened the camp and invited 
the early morning Istrian attack and eased their capture of the 
camp, one can readily understand Cato’s mentioning that de- 
tail!" For Ennius (and for Livy, whose narrative may well 
derive from Ennius) a pro-Manlian bias would serve to suppress 
this detail, and that suppression could be made much easier and 
more effective by emphasizing the clever way in which Caelius 
hurried back to join Manlius.” 
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35 Zippel, 1. c.; De Sanctis, l. o., n. 87; E. Pais, Storia di Roma durante 
le grandi conquiste Mediterraneo, 1931, p. 196, n. 20. 

as Cf. note 23 above, end. . i 

"Livy makes the third legion a foraging party (41, 1, 7); modern 
writers usually look on it, partly as that, but primarily as a guard for 
the line of retreat to Aquileia: cf. B. Benussi, “L’Istria sino ad 
Augusto," Archeografo Triestino, n.s., IX (1882), p. 332; G. Veith, 
Die Eroberung Istriens duroh die Römer, Wien, 1908 (= Sireffleura 
Militärische Zeitschrift, XLIX [1908], II, Heft 10, pp. 1613-1544); G. 
Veith in J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Sohlaohten-Atlas sur antiken Kriegs- 
geschichte, 1922, Rim. Abt., coll. 49-50; De Sanctis, op.oit., p. 431. 
But when the Gavillii Novelli of Aquileia discovered the capture of the 
camp (41, 5, 1) and hastened home, they did not meet with the third 
legion: that was summoned by a special messenger from the consul 
(3, 5). The assumption that the commander of the third legion delayed 
his return to Manlius’ camp would thus explain the anomaly in the 
separate camps for the legions. 

48 Any difficulty that may be felt in the mention by Cato of one tribune 
and by Livy of two tribunes in command of the third legion is unreal, 
for tribunes, like consuls, alternated in command of their legion: 
Mommsen, Rim. Staaterecht, I*, p. 47; Marquardt, Rim. Btaataver- 
waltung, YI*, p. 363; Lengle, P.-W., s. o. “Tribunus,” 2443. 
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THE ROMAN STAMP OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES. 


I. 


The preponderantly unfavorable attitude of critics? to the 
tragedies of Seneca may be explained, at least in part, by the 
almost inevitable but nevertheless erroneous practice of judging 
these tragedies by a gauge that is alien to them. The imitation 
of an action, according to Aristotle, is expressed by means of 
“language embellished with rhythm, harmony and song.” ‘To 
recognize an action so presented, let alone to appraise its merit, 
requires familiarity with the conventions involved. We cannot 
realize how large a part convention plays in drama until we 
come upon the drama of other peoples, also highly civilized, such 
' as the Indians or the Chinese, whose drama employs conventions 
different from ours. 

Of our current dramatic forms the one that depends most on 
a system of conventions is the Opera. The stories, the language, 
the harmonies make no attempt to achieve realistic verisimili- 
tude, and even the spectacle is calculated to impress by its 
grandeur rather than to lend an illusion. If we notice that the 
affinity of Senecan tragedy is with modern opera (even rhetoric 
is a closer approach to conversation than is singing), we shall 
have a sounder basis for criticizing it and will be readier to 
Tecognize its genuine spiritual contributions. 

We have had adequate treatment of the Roman Elements in 
the Tragedies of Seneca, if Roman elements mean on the one 
hand commonplaces on kingship, on the blessings of a humble 
life, familiar descriptions, all found in other Roman writers, 


1 Varying critical opinions are reported, with documentation, in H. V. 
Canter, Rhetorical Blements in the Tragedies of Seneca, University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 10, 1 (1925), pp. 15-20. 

: Much depreciatory modern criticism is due, I am convinced, to the 
brilliantly derogatory treatment of D. Nisard, Études . . . sur les poètes 
latins de la décadenoe (Paris, 1834), I, pp. 57-198. 

3 Poetios, 1449 b 3. 

* This is the title of a paper by R. B. Steele, A.J. P., XLII (1922), 
pp. 1-32. The opening sentence reads: “The object of this paper is to 
present some indications of Roman thought, native or naturalized, in 
Seneca’s portrayal of Greek character." ` 
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and, on the other, allusions to objects and institutions specifically 
Roman, such as military triumphs, religious usages, marriage 
customs. In regard to the second group, such bold anachronisms 
as Fescenninus (Medea, 113) and quiritibus (Thyestes, 396) 
show that Seneca was not concerned with maintaining even an 
exterior consistently Greek;* and in regard to the first, con- 
flicting remarks on kingship® show that Seneca was not 
. concerned with promulgating a consistent doctrine on the sub- 
ject. Professor Steele’s description of the tragedies as “ political 
essays in which Seneca assigns to Greek characters his own views 
in regard to Roman conditions” cannot therefore be adequate. 
The discovery of parallel expressions in Seneca’s predecessors 
and followers and of contemporary allusions in his own plays 
demonstrates the Roman character of the plays on the level of 
lower criticism, so to speak. The higher criticism, in this sense, 
would concern itself with the broader ideals and attitudes of 
Senecan tragedy, and primarily with its aim and scope. We 
may then discover that if Seneca is bad Euripides he may be 
very good Roman tragedy, and even that Roman tragedy, given 
the acquired taste that all conventional art requires, may be very 
good tragedy. 


IE 


We may assume with Hermann that the iragedies were in- 
tended for actual performance. Even if they were not per- 
formed, it is clear that each was written with the conditions of 
performanee in mind throughout, and not, so to speak, as an 
oratorio. This makes it imperative to remember that the con- 


t Among many other examples mention may be made of allusions to 
the usages of Roman triumphs, Troades, 150 and Phoenissae, 578; 
aquila, vewilla, Phoen., 390, 400; usages of a Roman marriage, in the 
epithalamium in Medea, 56 ff. 

*The principal passage is Thyestes, 204-490; cf. also Phoen., 502 ff. 

°L: Herrmann, Le Théatre de Sénéque (Paris, 1924), pp. 153-196. 
The conclusion is (p. 195): “... toutes les tragédies de Sénéque, sans 
' exception, étaient destinées par lui à la présentation sur un théâtre 
publie ou privé de ces oeuvres, aveo acteurs, choeurs et musique." 

* Cf. F. Leo, “De Senecae tragoediis observationes criticae” (Seneoas 
tragoediae, Vol. I, Berlin, 1878), p. 82: Iam si quis contendat ut 
seaenae traderentur has tragoedias scriptas non esse, ita iamen eas 
compositas esse concedet ut possint in scaena agi. 
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ditions of dramatic presentations in Rome differed toto caelo 
from those that had obtained in Greece. In Greece the drama 
was (1) a religious performance, (2) played before an audience 
which was intelligently interested and actually participated in 
the enterprise, (3) in a theater of the utmost physical simplicity, 
where natural scenery was allowed to compete with or relieve 
the spectator from the business in hand. To contrast seriatim: 
(1) Roman drama was for entertainment only, (2) played before 
an audience temperamentally like a movie audience today, an 
audience, moreover, that appreciated or pretended appreciation 
for virtuosity in rhetoric and in the display of assorted learning, 
and on the other hand was accustomed to horror in its enter- 
tainment by the constant presence of gladiatorial combats, 
- (8) in a theater which was itself grandiose and luxurious and 
had a tradition of lavish and spectacular display. (It has been 
remarked that the 600 mules used in the presentation of 
Accius’ Clytemnesira constituted a very strong company for the 
Romans.) f 
From these premises there follow certain consequences. 
Firstly, there is a pronounced tendency toward melodrama. 
Characters are white or black, right against wrong, and not one 
` mixture of right and wrong against another mixture of right 
and wrong, as in Greek tragedy. This is what we should expect 
in & drama concerned with amusement rather than with edifica- 
tion, played before an audience concerned with intensity rather 
than with balance. So, to take plays of which the Greek models 
are generally familiar, Jason’s genuine kindliness makes Medea’s 
unrelieved ruthlessness the more shocking. Phaedra makes no 
effort to stem her passion but is very ready to proclaim it from 
the first and to yield to it, while Hippolytus is not the objec- 
, tionable prig he is in Euripides but a rather appealing outdoors 
young man. He does not commit the sin of scorning Aphrodite; 
the play is altogether white and black. And so is Atreus an 
unmitigated villain in the Thyestes, and so Clytemnestra in the ` 
Agamemnon; and so in greater or less degree, all the plays. 
There is melodramatic effect also in such magnificently 
theatrical scenes as the hiding of Astyanax in Hector’s tomb, 
and the intense, psychologically brilliant battle of wits and emo- 
‘tions between Andromache and Odysseus (Troades, 524-818). 
This is one of the very greatest scenes in all ancient drama and 
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is suggested by nothing in Euripides’ Hecuba or Trojan Women, 
which are the manifest sources for Seneca’s play. Another 
highly effective scene, also original with Seneca as far as we can 
tell, is Hippolytus’ angry abandonment of his sword because it 
had been defiled by Phaedra’s touch, and the later use of the 
sword to effect Theseus’ false recognition (Phaedra, 714, 896). 
Another powerful scene is that of Jocasta pleading half success- 
fully with one and the other of her sons as they confront each 
other in actual battle (443-664). A scene of the highest excel- 
' lence for psychological interest as well as spectacle is Thyestes 
driving himself to enjoy his luxurious banquet and being stifled 
by the heavy atmosphere electric with presage of evil (Thyestes, 
920-969). 

These things happen before the actual eyes of the audience. 
Other such are brought before their minds’ eyes by messengers’ 
speeches filled with pity more heartrending and fear more hor- 
rifying than any in the Greek masters. Mention may be made 
of the immolation of Polyxena and Astyanax (T'roades, 1056 ff.), 
of the manner of Hippolytus! death (Phaedra, 991 ff.), of 
Creon’s description of his necromancy (Oedipus, 530 ff.), of the 
storm that wrecked the Greek fleet (Agamemnon, 421 ff.), of 
how Atreus slaughtered and boiled and roasted Thyestes’ sons 
(Thyestes, 623 ft.). 

These speeches illustrate another requirement of the Roman 
stage: the actors must be given lines that can be declaimed 
rather than read. There is still a (fortunately diminishing) 
school of Shakespearean acting which holds to the tradition of 
tearing a passion to tatters, and there are audiences which have 
a taste for sound and fury, whether or not they signify nothing. 
In Seneca the tirades signify something. They are not, as is 
often said, mere ‘bombast. They are the excess of intensity, a 
demonstration of passion which provided a genuine spiritual 
experience in a certain view of life, as I shall try to show below. 
Today our conventions do not admit such emotional displays, 
even on the stage. We do not weep, we do not kiss, we do not 
commiserate others or ourselves with such abandon. But where 
restraint in such matters is not the code, how else can the 
presence of passion be conveyed? Even the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus must cry out: how else can the audience know his 
anguish? Literary periods and genres, furthermore, have each 
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its own idiom. The normal idiom of Silver Latin poetry is 
exaggeration, and it can be very effective if it is not met with 
resistance. The exaggeration in Seneca, as in Lucan, amuses us 
only if we fortify ourselves with the critic’s detached determina- 
tion not to be impressed. 

Let us look at a single passage of the sort which is usually 
written down as bombast. In Clytemnestra’s first scene with 
her nurse in the Agamemnon she says (131-144): 


Maiora cruciant quam ut moras possim pati; 
flammae medullas et cor exurunt meum, 
mixtus dolori subdidit stimulos timor, 
invidia pulsat pectus; hinc animum iugo 
premit cupido turpis et vinci vetat: 

et inter istas mentis obsessae faces, 

fessus quidem et devinctus et pessumdatus, 
pudor rebellat. fluctibus variis agor, 

ut cum hine profundum ventus, hinc aestus rapit, 
incerta dubitat unda cui cedat malo. 

proinde omisi regimen e manibus meis: 
quocumque me ira, quo dolor, quo spes feret, 
hoe ire pergam ; fluetibus dedimus ratem: 
ubi animus errat, optimum est casum sequi. 


Certainly this is & wrenching and straining and tormenting of 
the emotions, but if these plays are intended, as I shall say 
below, to show significant individuals controlling themselves and 
their environments by their emotional drives, nothing can be 
more relevant to the purpose of the play than to make plain the 
magnitude and the character of the struggle in the heart of 
Clytemnestra. An impression of bombast or verbosity may be 
given by the generosity in words and figures, but each is useful, 
each adds to the intensity and the strain, and intensity and strain 
are precisely what the poet needs to convey. How could it be 
done more economically? 

Spectacular speeches are only one of Seneca’s spectacular 
effects. The mechanical resources of the Roman stage must 
certainly have affected its drama. From the Indians and the 
Chinese as well as from certain modern productions of Shake- 
speare we have learned that it may be better to trust the imagi- ` 
nation of the spectator than to be too explicit in décor. But,, 
if the affinities of the Roman stage are with opera and the 
movies, we can see that it must make a point of lavish and 
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explicit display, in the tradition of the 600 mules. So, in the 
Agamemnon Strophins actually appears with a racing chariot 
to save the infant Orestes and actually races off at a speed which 
amazes Hlectra (944-945). There are other such episodic but 
spectacularly effective bits, and there are many opportunities for 
incidental display. Phaedra partly disrobed (386 ff.) must have 
provided spectacular interest on several levels (though it must 
be said that the plays are quite free of sexual vulgarity). Scenes 
such as these, incidentally, seem to me convincing arguments 
that-these plays must have been presented. Mechanical con- 
trivances will, I am convinced though I cannot sketch a plan, 
explain the apparent difficulty of the scene in Hercules Furens 
(991-1038) where Amphitryon gives a running commentary on 
action part of which must be visible to the audience. They will 
permit the audience to see and hear Thyestes ill at ease in his 
new found luxury, with Atreus gloating fiendishly in the back- 
ground (Thyestes, 920-969). 

A word must be said of the murders, which Seneca, contrary 
to Greek practice, presents coram populo. But the Greeks were 
not chary of dead bodies, even mangled ones: witness Pentheus 
in the Bacchae or the four corpses in the Phoenissae; nor of 
painful deaths: witness Hippolytus. They objected to murder 
on the stage perhaps for religious reasons, as the Croisets è sug- 
gest, or simply because of the physical awkwardness of stage 
murders. If murder seems rather frequent in Seneca it is be- 
cause his tragedy is primarily concerned with the strong passions 
of intense individuals, for the display of which nothing is so 
fertile for agent or victim, in prospect or actuality, as violent . 
death. 

Intensification of passion is likewise the object of Seneca's 
numerous ghosts, as comparison with Greek ghosts will show. 
In the Hecuba the ghost of Polydorus simply discharges the 
function of a Euripidean prologue by putting the audience in 
possession of certain necessary data. But in the Thyestes the 
ghost Tantalus is. driven in to supplement his own torments 
and to abet the Furies in their fiendish work (1-121). In the 
Agamemnon Thyestes’ ghost is itself essentially the spirit of 
vengeance. These apparitions, incidentally, by their costuming, 


* Histoire de ta Littérature Greoque (Paris, 1929), IIT, p. 131. 
.6 
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entrances, and delivery must have given scope for Roman skill 
and taste for the spectacular.? 

These instances illustrate the display of theatrical dexterity 
of a type still familiar. , There are in Seneca also displays of 
knowledge which, like Strophius’ chariot, are dramatically epi- 
sodic, but which are a necessary element in contemporary literary 
style. A literate publie expected to be flattered and to be im- 
pressed by learned talk on mythology, astronomy, geography, . 
medicine.? These subjects are equally prominent in Lucan, but 
nowhere as obtrusive as in the fons et origo of thé fashion, the 
Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes. Of certain set descrip- 
tions also it may be said that they are deliberate show-pieces,'* 
even when they fit into the play as admirably as does the descrip- 
tion of the plague in the Oedipus (37-70) or of the idyllic state 
‘of primitive society and its degeneration in the Phaedra (483- 
565). For many other declamations dramatic justification is not 
so obvious. Nor is it always obvious in the case of the numerous 
sententiae? which stud these plays. Always they are smart, 
often they are brilliant in their concise summation of an atti- 
tude; in stichomythia they sometimes degenerate to a clever game 
(e.g. Medea, 159-176). For an appraisal of Seneca only the 
merits, not the presence, of sententiae can come into question, 
for they are a sine qua non of Silver Latin style, and therefore. 
& natural part of Seneca’s idiom. 


II. 

What we have done so far is merely to explain some of the 
faults in the tragedies of Seneca as being due to Roman standards ` 
and practices, and perhaps to show that some things regaxded as 
faults have positive merits. But that is not enough. The heart 
of a drama is character; plot, dialogue, setting are all really . 
means for expressing character. The subsidiaries are functions 


? Cf. the arrangements for Caesar's funeral and their effectiveness: 
Suetonius, Julius, 84. 

1? References would cover every page of the text; I select for mention: 
mythology, the fates of the Argonauts, Medes, 607-669; astronomy, 
Thyestes, 189-874; geography, Troades, 815-57; medicine, 1218-34. 

41 These are treated fully in Canter, op. oit., pp. 70-84. 

18 Classified and discussed in Canter, op. oit., pp. 85-99. 
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‘of the dramatist’s: skill and ingenuity, his characters are what 
give him distinction. The sameness in Seneca’s characters which 
critics complain of, their common trait of being permanently at 
the top pitch of emotional excitement volubly expressed, is, as a 
matter of fact, just the sort of sameness which meets a foreigner 
in a strange country. In Seneca’s country it may be the custom 
to wear one’s heart outside instead of inside one’s clothes and 
to shriek for attention to it by all contrivances of color and 
sound and gesture; but that does not mean that the hearts are 
identical. The contrary would seem to be indicated: the heart 
is so important a human document that any peculiarity must be 
remarked. My principal point is that the habit of emotional 
_ intensity in itself provides a legitimate dramatic interest. Drama 
must deal with persons of significant stature; the little man's . 
troubles cannot be dignified into crises to engage general interest. 
In the early Roman Empire (as in certain other periods of his- 
tory which, curiously, followed the Senecan pattern in drama) 
great figures !? did dramatize themselves and were expected to 
do so. Their own emotions, their hates and loves, their lusts 
and ambitions, and, most important, their deaths and the events 
that might lead to their deaths, are matters of supreme interest. 
The external world and external institutions, however grand or 
sacred, are important both for i hero and his observers only 
as. they affect his ego. 

Always, of course, people are the most interesting things in 
the human world, and therefore in drama. . But in other drama 
we observe people as they react to institutions: in Seneca insti- 
tutions are of the same importance for the character as the cut 
of his clothes or of his hair, Like the Senecan nurses they are 
foils against which the outlines of the hates or ambitions of the 
principals may be sharpened for the observer. The cosmic order 
itself is expected to subserve grand human actions: in the 
presence of a grand sinner the sun is expected to darken, in ` 


18 In Oedipus, T78 the poet is impelled to explain the fewness of 
Laius' attendants by having the greater number lost on the road. This 
reminds one of Sainte-Beuve’s comparison of Aeneas shooting seven 
stags, which he does not himself carry, with Odysseus shooting one, 
which he himself ties and carries (Étude sur Virgile, 1801, p. 243; cited 
in J. W. Duff, A Literary History of. Rome . . . Golden Age [London, 
19091, p. 459). ; l . 
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the presence of a grand crime, to retreat backward to its rising. 
Perhaps it was the prevalent Stoic philosophy. which directed 
men’s minds to the exploration of their souls; perhaps it was the 
growing conviction, propagated by Christianity, of the supreme 
importance of each individual as a son of the Father in Heaven. 

Of such influence there is a curious substantiation in certain 
parallels, probably only fanciful, with events in Scripture. In 
Hercules Oetaeus Philoctetes’ report of Hercules’ last moments 
(1618-1757) comes to this: Hercules undergoes a passion on a 
pyre in order to become a'savior of mankind; this is to be fol- 
lowed by a resurrection and an apotheosis; Alcmena waits at 
the foot of the pyre; Hercules speaks to his father in heaven and 
hears his reply (1725 f.) : 


Vocat ecce iam me genitor et pandit polos. 
venio, pater. 


To Theseus, who next after himself was a benefactor of man- 
kind, Hercules says at the end of Hercules Furens (1337), amas 
nocentes: a remarkable compliment in the mouth of a pagan. ` 

The implication of the worth of the individual is as charac- 
teristic of Seneca as it is alien to his models. The prime con- 
sideration in the choice of models seems to have been their 
aptness for such treatment. One cannot read the messenger’s 
account of the sacrifice of Thyestes’ children without thinking 
of the immolation of Isaac. It is not that little boys were 
cruelly slaughtered: they were somebody's children; and we 
` remember the reiterated “ My son” in Genests xxii. It is the 
same with little Astyanax in the T'roades; the Euripidean model 
is heartrending enough, but there we are somehow more angry 
with war than sorry for Andromache,” 

Aeschylus’ Clytemnestra is never introspective, never wavers 
‘in her course. Seneca’s’ Clytemnestra is at least momentarily 
consumed with remorse that is precisely like a Christian sense 


u E. g., Medea, 28-31; Phaedra, 674-879; Agamemnon, 56. It may be 
significant that the Thyestes, which is the strongest play from my point 
‘of view, has the most instances of such cosmic sympathy: 107-122, 776- 
826, 1077-1080. ; 

18 It may be worth remarking here that Hippolytus’ abandoned sword 
is curiously like Joseph's abandoned garment; where did Seneca get 
this particular improvement on Euripides? Also: Troades, 697, misero 
datur quodoumque, fortunae datur, is remarkably like Proverbs XIX, 18. 
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of sin (Agamemnon, 108 ff.). So does Thyestes freely admit 
his guilt and his remorse when confronted by the pretended for- 
giveness of his brother (Thyestes, 512 ff.). Not only remorse 
but another highly individual feeling, & splendid self-sufficiency 
with contempt for all the world but self is dramatically expressed 
in these plays. In this same play (886 ff.) Atreus gloats: 


Aequalis astris gradior et cunctos super 
altum superbo vertice attingens polum. ... 
dimitto superos. 


Nothing can lend a greater thrill of glory, bloody but unbowed, 
than Ajax in the storm (Agamemnon, 532-555): 


solus invictus malis 
luctatur Ajax... 
“ superasse cuncta, derer atque ignes iuvat, 
vicisse caelum Palladem fulmen mare 
non me fugavit belliei terror dei 
Phoebes nec me tela pepulerunt gradu." 


Lucan has a companion piece equally magnificent in Cato’s reply 
to the renegade Labienus who had advised him to consult the 
oracle of Hammon in connection with the march through the 
African desert (IX, 566-584). A national pride in Rome’s 
universal civilized dominion is apparent in such a passage as 
terminus omnis motus, etc. (Medea, 369ff.). Similarly the 
Phoenissae (599-616) gives a list of foreign places suitable for 
carving into realms. : 

As in Homer it is expected that heroic characters shall prove 
their right to heroic portions by doing. Medea, Phaedra, Cly- 
temnestra, Deianira have nurses so that their doing shall be 
emphasized by contrast with their nurses merely talking. Medea 
is active, aggressive, virile in her hate, Andromache in her 
mother love, Phaedra in her passion. Lycus’ suing for her hand 
inflames Megara into action in Hercules Furens; in Euripides 
she is only the passive sufferer. Deianira in Sophocles’ T'rachiniae 
is another sufferer, patient and saintly. In his Introduction to 
that play Jebb (p. xliii) remarks on the change made by Seneca 
and its adoption in French dramas on the same theme: “ Apart 
from this, however, the Deianeira of Seneca, considered as a 
l general type, would be more truly congenial to the French stage. 
It was difficult for the Latin races to imagine a woman, sup- 
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planted in her husband’s love, who did not wish to kill somebody, 
—her rival, or her husband, or both.” But that is over- 
simplification. To help toward an understanding of:the capacity, 
the intensity, the course of passion, illustrated in significant 
individuals and writ large perhaps to be more easily understood 
of the people, is as high a service as a dramatist can render. At 
periods of release of human powers individual passions come to 
be emphasized and understanding of them to be especially sought. 
‘So it was in the early Roman Empire, and so it was in the 
Renascence. The Renascence welcomed Seneca’s tragedies so 
eagerly not merely because they were the best available but for ` 
their own sake; they answered a requirement in the Renascence 
temper just as they had answered a requirement in the early 
EmpireJ* Literature is good as it contributes to understanding. 
The humanists concern with man is preéminently with man’s 
mind; there man's fearful and wonderful workmanship requires 
.to be plumbed. Nothing can be as fascinating as the mind’s 
capacity to sink to abysmal depths, to rise to proportionate 
heights, and to agonize in both processes. The spate of words 
which describes this agonizing is not mere bombast or atti- 
tudinizing. It respresents an authentic craving to increase under- 
standing of life, and so to make- humanity more adequate to it. 
It is to be remarked that the theme of death as a horrid inevita- 
bility, as a disgusting dissolution, as the supreme trial which is 
to be met with heroic fortitude, as, in a word, the touchstone of 
character, runs through all the plays; and in all the plays there 
, &re references to the state after life. That is because as the 
supreme crisis death determines the weight and meaning of life, 
and ennobles and illuminates the passions that revolve about it. 
If to philosophize is to learn to die, then these tragedies are 
philosophy not for their scattered Stoic commonplaces but in: 
their entire concept. 

Absurd excess in rhetoric and a preoccupation with horror 
that approaches ghoulishness are, aside from questions of plot 
and character, the charges pressed most persistently against 
Seneca; and his particular crime is that he is responsible for the 


18 This point is made in a thoughtful study by Otto Regenbogen, 
* Schmerz und Tod in den Tragódien Senecas," Vorträge der Bibliothek 
Warburg, 1927-1028 (Berlin, 1930), pp. 167-218. 
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Elizabethan so-called Tragedy of Blood, which sins in these two 
respects. Here we are fortunate in having the opinion of a 
scholarly modern poet who is austere, penetrating, spiritual. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot has written the Introduction to the Elizabethan 
translation of Seneca in the Tudor series." Mr. Eliot is very 
far from being a Seneca enthusiast, but he makes three points 
of an ascending scale of interest for us. (1) The Tragedy of 
Blood is far gorier than can even be imagined for Seneca and 
wantonly so (e.g., Titus Andronicus), whereas Seneca’s use of 
„the revolting is restrained and dramatic; Seneca had nothing 
, to do with this aberration and is superior to it (pp. xxii-xxx). 
(2) Elizabethan bombast can be traced to Seneca. “ Certainly 
it is all ‘rhetorical,’ but if it had not been rhetorical would it 
have been anything? ... Without bombast we should not have 
had King Lear.. The art of dramatic language, we must re- 
member, is as near to oratory as to ordinary speech or to other 
poetry. On the stage, M. Jean Cocteau reminds us, we must - 
weave a pattern of coarse rope that can be apprehended from the 
back of the pit, not a pattern of lace that can only be appre- 
hended from the printed page” (p. xxxvii). (3) “... when 
an Elizabethan hero or villain dies, he usually dies in the odour 
of Seneca.... Dante had behind him an Aquinas, and Shake- 
speare behind him a Seneca.” And against a contrary opinion 
in F. L. Lucas, Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy, p. 122, “I am 
not here concerned with Shakespeare’s ‘borrowings’ (where I 
am inclined to agree) but with Shakespeare the voice of his time, 
and this voice in poetry is in the most serious matters of life 
and death, most often the voice of Seneca” (pp. xliii f.). 


Mosgs Hapas, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


11 Seneca His Tenne Tragedies Translated into English, edited by 
Thomas Newton, London and New York, 1927. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AT ATHENS IN 
THE EARLY FIFTH CENTURY. 


In the fourth and fifth volumes of The Cambridge Ancient 
History Walker and Munro ably present the development of 
‘internal affairs at Athens during the first decades of the fifth 
century. lt seems to me, however, that their evidence may in 
part be read differently; and since their account is recent and 
full, it will be most convenient to use it as a basis for a new 
interpretation. 

It is necessary at the outset to identify the pro-Persian faction | 
at Athens, if we are to understand correctly the alignment of 
groups and individuals in the nineties. The vote on aid to the 
Asiatic Greeks at the time of the Ionian Revolt affords us the 
opportunity of analysis. By the end of the sixth century Athens 
had, of course, grave fears concerning Persia, for she had lost 
Sigeum to the Persians, and now the exiled tyrant Hippias was 
in Sigeum plotting a Persian invasion of Greece. In 498 B.C. 
Aristagoras came to Athens on behalf of the Ionian Revolt, and 
after considerable debate the Athenians decided to send twenty 
ships, only to recall them after the first reverse. The parties, 
says Walker (IV, p. 168), were nicely balanced, one side being 
strong enough to vote aid to the Revolt, though kept down to 
twenty ships, and then the other party to recall the ships after 
the first defeat. On the Ionian question, the fundamentum 
divisionis, the parties lined up as follows, according to Walker: 
The Peisistratid faction naturally voted against aid, but since it 
was so small, there was a coalition with the Alemaeonidae. This 
is an extraordinary statement, for the triumph of Persia, first in 
Tonia and then in Greece, would mean the end of the Alcmaeoni- . 
dae. There was not room in Athens for them and Hippias. Let 

‘us remember, too, that the supporters of the Alcmaeonidae 
included not only the city population, many of whom had con- 
nections with Ionia, if they were not actually from there, but 
also the people of the Hills, former supporters of tyranny, but 
devoted to the Alemaeonidae ever since Cleisthenes had restored 
to them the land taken by Isagoras. Besides, since aid was in 
the first instance voted and since the Alemaeonidae were the 
leading group at Athens, it is sensible to think of them as de- , 
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termining the vote. But this leaves us the aristocrats as the 
pro-Persian faction, and Walker says (IV, p. 169) that these, 
the party of Isagoras, the old allies of Sparta and the bitter 
enemies of the Peisistratidae and Alcmaeonidae, were anti- 
Persian. The fact is, however, that the king of Sparta, 
Cleomenes, had once suggested the restoration of Hippias, and a 
reconciliation between Hippias and the aristocrats would now be 
natural. Where else in Athens might Hippias find supporters— 
surely not among the democratic masses? And who but the 
tyrants were left to help the aristocrats in their struggle against 
. Cleisthenes and democracy? There was plenty of room in Athens 
for Hippias and the nobles, many of whom, indeed, had prospered 
under the Peisistratidae. The small number of boats sent to 
Persia represented probably not so much a slim factional victory 
as the Greek habit of caution. The Athenians were not anxious 
to invite trouble with Persia, and yet would be happy to be on 
the winning side. After the first defeat it was common sense 
_to withdraw. : 

Miletus was destroyed in 494 B. C. and soon afterward the 
Persians began their preparations for an invasion of northern 
Greece. During this crisis Themistocles was elected archon for 
the year 493-492 B.C. A novus homo, Themistocles drew his 
support from the trading and industrial classes, the same group, 
as Walker correctly states, that had supported Cleisthenes. But 
Walker must be wrong (IV, p. 170) in suggesting that Cleia- 
thenes’ Medizing had cost his party the support of the city 
population. It does not take much argument to show that the 
masses, once started on the road of radicalism, will quickly 
abandon their old leader in favor of a new and more radical one. 
. The return of Miltiades at this moment greatly complicated the 
political situation at Athens. Walker summarizes his position. 
thus (IV, p. 265): As previously stated (IV, pp. 138, 170 f.), 
there were four political parties at Athens at the time of Mara- 
thon, and more than once two of these parties, the Alemaeonidae 
and tyrannists, acted together, while the aristocrats under 
Miltiades “made common cause with the radical party under 
Themistocles on all questions of foreign policy.” This gives us 
the union of two sets of natural enemies and assumes that the 
_Athenians could isolate foreign policy from domestic. In any 
case, Miltiades was now tried, or charged, with tyranny, and was 
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acquitted. How did the Alcmaeonidae, Themistocles, and 
Miltiades line up in this famous case? Miltiades was a noble, 
of the great Philaid clan, familiar with Persian military tactics, 
but now Persia's enemy on account of his support of the Ionian 
Revolt. If we are correct in saying that the Alemaeonidae. were 
not pro-Persian, then Walker is wrong (IV, p. 171) in con- 
necting foreign policy with the trial, for the three actors in the 
drama were all anti-Persian. 'The struggle was a domestic one 
and, as we shall see, the various appeals were addressed to the 
. masses, the aristocrats being ignored. 

Munro pictures (IV, p. 230) Miltiades returning at the time 
of crisis, an aristocrat and kinsman of Isagoras (the rival of 
Cleisthenes), just the man desired by the Opposition (the aristo- 
erats). His rank and connection approved him to the nobility, 
while the merchants and artists (from Ionia) liked his im- 

'perialism. - This gives us curious bed-fellows, impossible ones, 
` if we are right in saying that the aristocrats were pro-Persian. 

We then come to the statement that Miltiades was acclaimed the 
_ champion of the malcontents against the government and was. 
elected general. But Themistocles was the “ government,” and 
as anti-Persian as Miltiades, whereas the point of The Cambridge 
Anctent History is that this struggle revolved around foreign 
policy, the one field in which the aristocrats under Miltiades and 
the radicals under Themistocles “made common cause.” We 
must follow Munro’s argument further. No war against Persia, 
he says (IV, p. 231), was possible without Spartan aid, and the 
Alemaeonidae, knowing that Sparta would demand their expul- 
sion and the repeal of the constitution, decided it was better to 
“come to terms with Hippias, restore the monarchy, and by 
sacrifice of the form preserve the substance of democracy.” It is 
hard to believe that the Alemaeonidae could have thought that; 
besides, it was perfectly possible for the Alemaeonidae to be both 
anti-Spartan and anti-Persian. 

The picture becomes clear and reasonable as soon as we regard 
the struggle as primarily domestic, with Themistocles at the 
center. Miltiades, a noble and enemy of Persia, returned home 
at the moment when Themistocles and the Alemaeonidae were 
at the height of their strife. Anxious for power himself, 


1 During the Persian crisis, that is, Themistocles came to the rescue 
of Miltiades. 
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Miltiades would hardly be expected to align himself with the 
rival Alemseonid clan, whereas in the radical Themistocles he 
found just the ally he wanted. "Themistocles, & novus homo, was 
glad to be associated with a name. He was not going out of his 
way, during his archonship, to save the leader of the aristocrats 
for the sake of collaboration on foreign policy. Together, these 
two enemies of Persia, one a democrat and the other -a noble 
turned democrat, might destroy the Alemaeonidae. The Alc- 
maeconidae, for their part, feared Themistocles more than 
Miltiades, who was still something of an unknown quantity, but 
decided that the best way to. strike at the great radical was 
through his new ally. The three leaders appealed for support 
to the same group, the city masses. The people, thinking per- 
` haps that coöperation with Sparta would be easier with the 
Alemaeonidae gone, chose the radicalism of "Themistocles and 
the name of Miltiades. This reconstruction, which makes subse- ` 
quent events easier to understand, involves no contradiction and, 
among other things, does not make Miltiades the leader of the. 
aristocrats who, as has been argued above, were pro-Persian. 
Furthermore, it avoids an unnatural alliance between aristocrats 
and city masses and the even more unnatural alliance between 
Alemaeonidae and tyrannists. Foreign crises might come and 
go, but the struggle for power at Athens seemed destined to be 
fought out within the various factions of the masses. 

‘The. victory of Themistocles meant neither the permanent 
ascendancy of himself, which would be almost impossible in 
Greece, nor the disappearance, politically, of the aristocrats. 
We can see, however, as we look back on later events, that only 
those leaders could hope for success who governed, nominally at. 
least, in the interest of the masses. As a matter of fact, the rest 
of the story can be briefly told, for only a few questions need be 
discussed in order to make clear the general development. The 
essential point is that we must find the connecting link between 
the two great constitutional changes in the period from Marathon 
to Pericles, the attacks on the archonship in 487-486 B. C. and 
on the Areopagus in 462-461 B.C. Once we see the connection, 
we shall have the key to an understanding of the development 
of the undiluted democracy, even though wise leadership might. 
keep the new democracy temporarily in check. 

Miltiades’ unsuccessful expedition to Paros after Marathon 
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resulted in his conviction. For the moment, at least, the Alc- 
maeconidae were in the ascendant, and one of their number, 
Aristeides, was elected archon in 489 B. C. His election and the 
‘conviction of Miltiades were not, however, signs of the triumph . 
of the treacherous Alemaconidae,? for we have simply the results 
of normal factional strife. As Walker points out (IV, p. 266), 
Themistocles struck back, ostracizing his opponents, Hipparchus 
(487 B. C.), Megacles (486 B.C.), Xanthippus (484 B.C.), 
and Aristeides (482 B. C.). And in the year 487-486 B. C. he 
caused the archonship to be thrown open to the lot, thus making . 
possible “ One Man Power.” This is, indeed, a partial explana- 
tion of the attack on the archonship, though Walker immediately 
leaves the point and suggests that Themistocles’ election to the 
. new office of strategos autocrator in 480 B. C. marked his final 
triumph over Aristeides and involved “ a question of momentous 
importance for Athens and for Greece”: namely, the creation 
of a navy. 

‘We must return to Walker's description of the constitutional 
changes between Cleisthenes and the invasion of Xerxes (IV, 
pp. 164 f.) to understand his point of view. The most important 
adi about the creation of the strategia in 501 B. C. was that it 

* gave the opportunity for one-man power in the democratie 
constitution.” This opportunity; however, would never have 
come, had not the archonship been thrown open to the lot. The 
lot's “application to that which had hitherto been the chief 
office in the state marks a very definite stage in the growth of 
the democracy. All our ancient authorities are agreed in re- 
garding sortition as a democratic device for equalizing the 
chances of rich and poor.... The application of the lot to the 
archonship in 487 B. C. affords conclusive evidence that by that 
time the office had lost its importance.” Certainly this marked - 
a definite stage in the growth of the democracy, but for other 
reasons, The answer to ‘our question is to be found in the 
driving ambition of Themistocles, whose radicalism and Persian 
policy had wide appeal. This would be of little help to him, 
however, no matter how many enemies he might ostracize, since 
he was ineligible for re&lection to the archonship. To destroy 


7A refutation of the theory that the Alemaeonidae were traitors at 
Marathon may be found in H. G. Hudson's article, “ The Shield Signal 
at Marathon,” Amer. Hist. Rev., XLII (1937), pp. 443 f. 
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‘one office and substitute another in its place is not easy and 
probably not possible unless the soil is already fertile. The 
archonship had not lost its importance by 487 B.C., nor were 
. the Athenians motivated by a desire to leave elections to the 
gods. But the Athenians were ready to make an attack on two 
institutions which had long ‘been associated with aristocracy. 
By applying sortition to the archonship, the people changed 
immediately the character of a great office and indirectly that 
of the Areopagus as well, since that Council was made up of 
ex-archons. The attack, however, was not as direct as one might 
suspect. Walker is careful (IV, p. 156) to call attention to the 
safeguard known as procrisis, whereby the nine archons were 
chosen by lot from 500 names previously selected by.the demes. 
He should have added that these 500 names were limited to the 
two top census classes. The city masses, led by Themistocles, 
had dared to attack two ancient institutions. How long would 
it be before they abolished them? . 

The final Persian invasion occupied men's minds in 480 and 
479 B. C. For the next years the success of Cimon, a liberal 
conservative, held in check the radical forces. But the opposi- 
lion was waiting and in 462 B. C. felt strong enough to attack 
him on a charge of bribery. The leader of the democrats was 
Ephialtes, who believed in a further democratization of the con- 
stitution and in a break with Sparta. He was aided by Pericles, 
whose mother’s uncle had been the great Alemaeonid Cleisthenes. - 
Cimon won, but when a little later he was dismissed from 
Ithome, the pro-Spartan policy of Athens collapsed, the aristo- 
crats were discredited, and Cimon was ostracized (461 B. C.): 
The attack begun in 487-486 B.C. upon the strongholds of 
aristocracy at Athens was now resumed with vigor. Prosecu- 
tions of individual members of the Areopagus were followed by 
a reform of the Council, which deprived it of all its powers except 
ihose relating to homicide. Indeed, even the archonship was 
stripped of all trace of aristocratic influence, for in 457-456 B. C. 
it was thrown open to the zeugitae, and shortly afterward the 
preliminary selection of candidates was made by lot. The people 
of Athens were supreme, though Pericles might keep them in 
check. The aristocrats, under Thucydides son of Melesias, had 
to content themselves with nibbling at Pericles’ imperial policy. 


Brows Unrvenstry. f . C. A. RoBINSON, JR. 


l NOTES ON LUCRETIUS. 
I. Ancient quotations of the De Rerum Natura. ` 


_ Ancient quotations of Lucretius in the Grammarians and the 
Church Fathers have often been used to restore corrupt passages 
in his work as it has come down to us in the manuscripts O and 
Q, though Hermann Diels in his edition of 1923 was the first 
since Lachmann in 1882 to make full use of them. Take, for 
instance, the question of the order of certain lines. In book VI 
Giussani, Munro, Merrill, Bailey, and Diels shift the order of 
lines 1174-1180 to agree with the arrangement first suggested 
by Naugerius, and yet Diels alone notes that this order is at 
least partly confirmed by Macrobius’ quotation (Sat., VI,.2, 13) 
of 1179 immediately after 1177. A similar instance, though 

noted by Lachmann many years ago, has been overlooked by 

' Diels, and likewise by Martin in the Teubner text published 

11 years later in 1934. Modern editors agree in rearranging 

Lucretius VI, 929-935 in the order 929, 934, 935, 930-933 to 

match the sequence in which they run in IV, 228-229. In so 

doing they are confirmed by ancient.evidence, for Priscian 

(Gr. L., YI, 444, 14) quotes lines 929 and 934 in juxtaposition ` 

with the comment * Lucretius in VI.” It is clear, therefore,' 

that he had this passage in mind and not the earlier one in 

book IV. 


IL. " Lucretian " fragments. 


Carlo: Pascal in his article “Carmi Perduti di Lucrezio ” ? 
accepts as probably Lucretian nearly all of the fragments that 
ihe Grammarians have attributed to him and likewise many . 
passages to which no name has been attached, as for example 
certain parts of Isidorus’ writings. It is striking, however, that 
Isidorus often echoes Servius rather than Lucretius in his dis- 
cussions of natural phenomena. For example, in explaining the 
origin of fire from friction * Isidorus repeats as his own several 


1In-T. Luoreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libris Commentarius, ed. 4, 
p. 403. 
. * Riv. di Pilol., XXXIV (1906), pp. 257-268. 

? Hiym., XII, 9, 1. 
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lines taken word for word from Servius’ treatment of the same 
topic in his comments on Vergils Aeneid, I, 743. From the 
same Servian passage Isidorus * adopts a theory of the origin 
of rain without troubling to express it in his own words. Again 
in quoting Lucretius I, 314 Isidorus sides with Servius against 
the testimony of O and the corrector of Q.* Tf further proof be 
needed that Isidorus acquired much of his Lucretius second-hand 
from Servius there is his quotation (one of the few that Diels 
overlooks, but noted in the later Teubner text) of Lucretius I, 
715. Here he uses the verb “ nascuntur ” instead of “ pro- 
crescere," in a passage that demands an infinitive rather than 
an indicative, though in the single line * nascuntur" makes 
perfectly good sense. Servius’ had twice made the same mis- 
take in quoting the line, and used the same word, “ nascuntur.” 

In commenting on these fragments editors usually pass on to 
Lucilius any line that they cannot accept as Lucretian. The 
fact that so little of this author's work has come down to us and. 
still more the resemblance in the two poets’ names makes this 
somewhat plausible. It is not impossible, though, that some of 
thése doubtful “ Lucretian” phrases may be remnants of lost 
poems of Lucan, such as that on Orpheus. . In his case, too, the 
first three letters of the name are identical with that of Lucre- 
tius. Moreover, the key words of three of the fragments (nos. 
5, 7, and 4 in Diels’ edition) torpor, panacea, and the verb 
oblimo occur in Luegn's extant work? and may have been used 
elsewhere. By far the strongest argument for such a confusion 
is the queer mistake that Servius makes in a note on Vergil’s 
Georg., I, 139 on the declension of viscus: 


4 Ibid., XIII, 10, 2. 
5 Ibid., XX, 14, l; cf. Berv., ad Georg., I, 40. 
* Etym., XIII, 10, 4. 
Ad Aen., I, 123; ad Ecl., VI, 31. 
* Frag. no. 5 from Nonius, 330 L, is "tantus condusera? omnia 
torpor”; cf. Lucan, IV, 290: ; 
alligat atque animum subduoto robore torpor, 
and Lucan, VII, 400: 
nec libuit mutare locum; tamen omnia torpor 
: pectore constrinxit, gelidusque in viscera sanguis, 
and note also that here he very nearly repeats his own “viscere san- 
guis" of III, 658. Oblimo is used by Lucan in VI, 364 and panaoea in 
IX, 918. : , : 
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. . et si de carne loquebatur, ‘ * viscere " debuit dicere: 
Lucretius ‘ permixtus viscere sanguis, item ipse ‘ viscus 


gigni sanguenque creare." 


` The second of the two examples is I, 837. But one may ca in 

vain for the other in Lucretius, since it is actually line 658 of 
Luean's Pharsalia, book III. If Servius could make such a slip 
here, perhaps because of an abbreviation in his own notes, he 
and others might have done so elsewhere. 


III. Lucretius VI, 839 ff. 


Since Lachmann ? alias have agreed upon a lacuna of 52 
_ lines (a whole leaf of the archetype) following line 839 in book 
VI. Certainly the line 


frigidior porro i in puteis aestate fit umor 


follows most illogically upon the heels of the discussion of the 
Avernian Lake and the region fatal to birds. As proof that we 
have here a lacuna scholars have quoted Servius, ad Georg., IV, 
51,*° claiming that he implies a fuller discussion of temperature 
than has come down to us in the Lucretian passage. Actually, 
Servius only states that Lucretius was accepting the beliefs of 
the physici when he gives an explanation of the well that is cold 
in summer and warm in winter. In any case, Lachmann him- 
self noted that Servius sometimes confuses the statements of 
commentators on Lucretius with the poet’s own opinions, so 
that the passage is no strong proof that we are confronted with 
` a lacuna following line 839. Besides if one adds 52 lines to a 
discussion of temperature alreatly comprising 69 lines (counting 
red letter titles) the passage becomes disproportionately long in 
comparison with the space allotted to any other phenomenon in 
book VI, always excepting the mighty electrical storms to which 
the poet devotes a quarter of the book. Indeed, it seems possible 
to consider that the illogicality of the passage is due rather to a 


? Op. oit., pp. 398 f. 

10, , , secundum physicos, qui dicunt quo tempore hic hiema est 
aestatem ease sub terris, et versa vice eum hic aestas, illie hiemem. 
quod etiam Lucretius (VI, 840» exsequitur, et trahit in argumentum 
putealem aquam, quae aestate frigidissima est, hieme vero tepidior. 

12 Op. oit., pp. 341 f. 
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transposition than to an actual loss of lines, since lines 840-847 
might follow quite suitably after line 878 as another instance of 
the rarefaction of the earth by heat and its condensation when 
cold. From a discussion of why the water is colder in the day- 
time than at night the poet might logically pass with a “ porro ” 
to a discussion of why it is also colder in summer than in winter, 
and the frigidus of 873 would lead on to the frigidior six lines 
later, while the passage beginning in similar fashion just eight 
lines beyond (line 879) 


frigidus est etiam fons, supra quem sita saepe 


follows along naturally as the second main division of the sub- 
jèct which is introduced by line 848 


esse apud Hammonis fanum fons luce diurna. 


We have here, indeed, the opening line of the whole discussion. 
It sounds very like the beginning of a thought paragraph, and 
to proceed thus from a description of the Avernian places (or 
lakes as the poet calls them in line 738) to one of fountains 
seems not too abrupt in a book, such as VI, composed of rather 
heterogeneous material. 

Is such a transposition possible on paleographical grounds? 
We must suppose that an early copyist substituted a group of 
lines beginning frigidus est etiam for one beginning frigidior 
porro and that although the lines were later inserted elsewhere, 
with perhaps a mark to indicate their true positión, the seribe 
who in turn copied this manuscript inserted them wrongly in 
the position in which they were found in the codex that is the 
parent of O and Q. The fact that between lines 840 and 880 
no less than 4 lines begin with the syllables frigid (lines 840, 
849, 873, 879) and one with a similar frigore (line 845) might 
easily have led to the confusion that makes such a transposition 
possible. 

The suggested arrangement appears not only possible but 
probable when one sets down the key lines, those beginning with 
the syllables frigid in this order, adding to them the line that 
introduces the subject: 


848 Esse apud Hammonis fanum fons luce diurna 
849 uiae et calidus nocturno ge fertur. 


949 l G. B. A. FLETOHER. 


873 frigidus hanc ob rem 1 fit fons in n luce diurna 
840 frigidior po in pulis jatit ftr umor . 


879 frigidus est sim fons supra quem rus saepe —' 


Here we have Lucretius’ whole argument in skeleton form, 
reasonable both in sequence of thought and in the use of con- 
nectives. Any: other order of lines completely upsets ihe | 
logicality of the structure. 


Annie LEIGH BROUGHTON. 


ON AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS xxi, 2, 4 AND xxvi, 5, 2. 


In A.J. P., LVIII (1937), p. 395 I said that the rejected 
manuscript reading pridie, with the meaning of pridem, is 
probably sound in Ammianus Marcellinus xxi, 2, 4 and xxvi, 
5, 2, but that, although I suspected there were other examples 
of pridie so used, I was unable to produce one. I had forgotten 
Paneg. Lat., IV, 30 perstringi haec satis est, quod etiam pridie 
prolicius mihi dicta sunt and XII, 8 sed enim aerumnosa illa 
etiam pridie media aetate nostra civils sanguine maculata Verona. 
W. A. Baehrens, Paneg. Latinorum Editionis Novae Praefatio 
(Groningen, 1910), p. 74 quotes Sulpicius Severus, Dial., I, 16, 
8 fasciculum. herbarum. quem collectum pridie attingere non 
audebat, obiecit; II, 11, 4 et tam pridie imperator ex eorum 
sententia decreverat; 16, 2 Brictio furibundus irrupit: ibi plenus 
insaniae evomát in Martinum mille convicia; obiurgatus enim 
pridie ab eo fuerat. Halm should not have omitted this use 
of pridie from the Indez verborum. et locutionum of his edition 
of Sulpicius Severus. : 

G. B. A. FrerOHRE. 
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Errors Brenonz. Poeti Apollinei: Sophocle, Euripide, Orazio. 
Bari, Laterza e figli (Biblioteca di Cultura aa 1987. 


Pp. 269. 


The Nietzschean title attached to these, in the main reprinted, 
papers must not be taken too exactly; neither Sophocles nor 
Euripides is quite an “ Apollonian " poet in Nietzsche’s sense, 
and that his meaning-is intended seems clear on p. 108. The 
essays are on the Trachiniae, on the Oedipus at Colonus (with a 
translation of the scene between Oedipus and Polynices), on the 
Modernity of Euripides, and on Human and Roman Elements 
in Horace. At the end are three studies on Horace and his 
Greek originals. 

Bignone's translations of the Trachiniae and the Coloneus 
have been successfully produced in the Greek theatre at Syra- 
cuse, and what he here says in defense of the tragic power of 
these plays gains legitimate force from his observation of actual 
spectators. The essays on both plays abound in good remarks on 

, the value of various arrangements. Thus the necessity of Iole’s 
silence in the Trachiniae is demonstrated; anything she could 
have said would have ruined the effect, yet she had to be present. 
The intentional contrast between the two chief characters is 
dwelt on; it is right that Heracles should go to his death with- 
out a kind word for Deianeira, since “to wish Heracles to de- 
viate from his dramatic line and intersect that of Deianeira. 
would be an artistic error." And a main virtue of both essays 
is to show how much Sophocles relied on contrast in producing 
his effects. The Trachintae as a whole is interpreted as a tragedy 
of character, the Coloneus as a drama of religious and political 
meaning that by a progression of contrast and crescendo secures 
the effect of religious catharsis. 

So long as Bignone keeps his eye on the plays, reporting what 
he finds, he is a profitable guide; but when at the end of each 
essay, and very elaborately in the second, he goes beyond the 
plays in hand and attempts to account in paee for the typical 
Sophoclean effect, we must part from him. The effect, he says 
(p. 93), js * essenzialmente conchiusa nella magnanimità dei 
suoi eroi? His position is perhaps made clear in the following 
sentences (p. 56): 

The Traohiniae is aboye all not the tragedy of Deianeira and Heracles, 
but, in the sorrow of Deianeira and Heracles, the tragedy of human 
destiny. A destiny not felt with Oriental fatalism that prostrates and 


nullifies the will, but with that Greek sense of drama that cannot con- 
ceive of heroism save in the spirited struggle of the will against Fate. 


i 948 . 
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A destiny that watches, infallible, in the skies, but that operates on 
earth, before us, on the stage, in the hearts and in the strong and active 
will and passions of men. Everything must yield to it, but only the 
active force of man can mold it and molding it mold the image of his 
moral grandeur. . . . The tragedy of destiny is thus the tragedy of 
human greatness. . .. Only the love of Antigone could create the 
heroic destiny of her death; if, like the mild Ismene, she had subrnitted, 
her life would have remained for ever in the shade, resigned. 


What seems evident here, and indeed throughout the two 
essays, is that Bignone has too readily surrendered himself to a 
sympathy for the characters. They have to think that theirs is 
the only right course, and Bignone joins them. He is able to do 
80 because he thinks that the forcible, the heroic, and the mag- 
nanimous were, of themselves alone, the ideal of Sophocles as 
they seem to be his own ideal. What we know of Sophocles is 
against this. No good comes of suppressing the fact that these 
persons are in a highly emotional state which, though it enhances 
their heroism, keeps them from acting with perfect prudence. 
It is not necessary to be an Antigone in order not to be an Is- 
mene. Magnanimity and prudence can reside in the same man, 
as the figure of Theseus in the Coloneus shows in pointed con- 
trast with the passionate Oedipus. Bignone dismisses the con- 
cept of tragic flaw (p. 99) apparently under the impression that 
it means criminal or ritual guilt. Of course Oedipus’ crimes 
are “not willed” (p. 97); the matter is subtler than that— 
responsibility does not end with good intentions. The Antigone, 
again, is not a struggle of the will against fate, but a struggle of 
the will of Antigone against the will of Creon. The pity of the 
outcome is that it is not inevitable, save in the human sense that 
Antigone and Creon “could not be” other.than themselves. If 
this is what Bignone means by destiny, he is improperly playing 
on the word. The characters are responsible for their catastro- 
phes, but do not deserve them. And Sophocles portrays this situ- 
ation in a spirit of religious awe. He neither aims to justify . 
the universe to man nor, in Bignone’s spirit, to justify man 
against the universe. Probably he would think either attempt 
presumptuous. A certain modern temper finds it hard to con- 
ceive that such a spirit of reverence was ever, sincere. 

The nobility of Sophocles’ persons, the catastrophe more ter- 
rible than they deserve, but also their passionate blindness— 
these remain the principal elements of the effect, and it is by his 
mode of balancing them that the poet creates the effect peculiar 
to him. The critic who suppresses one of them and urges forward 
Verotco and il destino, with no word of alBós, seems to echo the 
sounds of modern Italy more than the melody of Sophocles. 

The third essay, on Euripides, contains a good analysis of the 
difference between Euripides and Aeschylus in their outlook on 
various matters, such as Aeschylus’ confidence in action and 
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Euripides’ confidence in thought, their views on nature and 
religion, their treatment of character, and the like. Studies of 
this kind, emphasizing the shift in values in an age that was 
marked by change, are always welcome. 

The-best essay in the volume is the last, on Horace. The poet’ 
is looked at from his Greek, Roman,,and Ttalian sides. His rela- 
tion to his Greek models ia treated as “a loving conquest of 
Greek art” in the form and substance of poetry. Another 
point that is well developed is the presence in Horace of the 
Roman “ expectation of eternity”: “ One feels that the poetry 
of Pindar was created in the joy of the instant, . . . without 
ambition of that eternal that becomes concrete in the sublime [ ?] 
perpetuity of history * and in the progressive continuity of civili- 
zation, of which Greece, great creator as she was of civilization 
and beauty, had no hope nor concept. For unlike Israel and 
Rome, Greece did not believe in the eternity of her own mis- 

on? (p. 175). Similarly (p. 214) : * No Greek poet . . . had 
ever royally taken possession in art of the ideal of his race” as 
Virgil and Horace took possession of the Roman ideal. 

Editors of Horace will need to take account-of the suggestions 
made in the brief studies with which the volume ends. The first 
seeks to derive Carm., 3, 19 from three successive scolia in P. 
Ozyr., 15, 1795. The resemblance is too faint to prove borrow- 
ing on the part of Horace, but Bignone’s arguments have sub- 
stantial value in bringing Horace’s poem within the circle of 
ideas in which it was doubtless written. His reference of Sat., 
2, 6, 14 ff. to P. Ozyr., 17, 2079 is more probable. In the second 
study, following a hint of Heinze, he is able to point out details 
in Epist., 1, 1 that bring this introductory poem into relation 
with the Protrepticus of Aristotle.. Finally it is adequately 
. .shown that concordia discors in Epist. 1, 12, 19 refers to 
Heraclitus and not, as has regularly been said, to Empedocles. 


CORNELL UNIVXRSITY. n JAMES HUTTON. 


The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri Ezekiel. Edited by 
ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON, Henry SNYDER GREMAN, 
Epmunp Harris Kase. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xii+ 181; 43 plates. $10.00. 


It was an exceedingly valuable acquisition that Mr. John H. 
Scheide made when he bought 21 papyri leaves during his stay 


1“ Nella magnanima perpetuità della storia.” Bignore seems to have 
a tendency to let words run away with him; in these essays the word is 
magnanimità used in season and out; in his "Teoorito it was tonalità (cf. 
A.J. P., LYTI [1936], p. 358). 
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in Egypt in the winter of 1935-36. For they contained the 
Greek text of Ezekiel 19:12-39:29 and were a part of the 
notable collection of the Beatty Chester papyri which among 
others contained the Greek text of Ezekiel 11:25-17:21 in 
somewhat fragmentary form. The leaves of the Scheide papyri 
are all numbered on both sides, begining with p. 39 and extend- 
ing to p. 90. Unfortunately, pp. 41, 42, 57, 58, 65, 66, 75-78 
and all pages after p. 90 are missing. We can only hope that 
they will turn up later. The codex contained besides Ezekiel 
also Daniel, Susanna and Bel, and Esther. Due to the num- 
bering of the pages in the MS itself the extent of the codex 
can be reconstructed with “reasonable accuracy.” Of the 21 
leaves, 19 are in almost perfect condition, 2 are badly dam- 
aged. The text is in clear, careful,'easily legible uncials. . It 


is reproduced in somewhat reduced size on 42 fine plates, and 


& full-sized specimen is given on plate 43. 

The transcription and edition of the text, with a careful col- 
lation with codices BAFQ and with the lacunae filled out in 
: brackets from codex B, were made by Professor Johnson in a 
"model fashion. He is also responsible for the Introduction, and 
the sections on the Date, the Description, the Punctuation, and 
the Relation to other uncial texts, all of which are done most 
admirably. ` ; : 

Professor Gehman has contributed extended careful observa- 
tiones criticae in which all variations are discussed in detail. 
Besides, he has composed the sections on the Relations to the 
Hebrew; Syro-Hexaplar and Greek texts, in which the minute 
observations are summarized and placed in larger perspective. 

Professor Kase is responsible for the parts on the Relation 
to the Old Latin, the Use of the nomen sacrum, and the trans- 
lator(s) of Ezekiel. 


The great value of these texts is already well known, because. 


they are part of the same codex as the Beatty Chester Papyri. 
' It lies in the early date of the MS which goes back to the third 
century, if not indeed to the latter part of the second; it is 
therefore at least a century older than codex B. The text has, 
of course, the usual scribal mistakes due to haplography, dittog- 
raphy, homoeoteleuton, and confusion of letters. It has also a 
number of variant readings or doublets, e.g., in 21:24(30) ; 
28:29; 27:8 which shows that it also is a mixed text. It has, 
moreover, some additions “which have no warrant either in our 
present Hebrew text or in any other Greek MS ” in 38:21 and 
39:41 (p. 13). 

We find some better readings in the Scheide text than in 
BAQ, e. g., AnuPOyvar 21:23(28) ; eOvwy 20:40; but also some 
inferior ones, e. g., I8ovpa:fay] for Iovbuav 21:20(25) ; xelpa 
xax for xapaxa 21:22(27) ; opora for eror 21: 11(16) 3 aroAcabe 
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for adwcecfe 21:24(29); it omits ev xapy in 21:25(30) and 
Papaw in 32:2, etc. In 23:25 it has an interesting conflation. 

_By all means the most important contribution of the Scheide 
papyri to the textual history of the LXX is “the use of the 
single xs in designating the nomen sacrum where the other 
uncials more closely represent the present Massoretic text by a 
doublet of some form or other” (p. 19). That makes this text 
of singular significance, for it proves that the LXX had origi- 
nally only the single xvpios and this in turn shows that the 
original Hebrew had only JHVH, cf. Kittel’s Biblia Hebratca, 
3d edition. Professor Kase has shown, to my mind convincingly, 
that the Scheide text, in all probability, had the single xs 
originally in chapters 40-48 also, which are now missing 

Aside from this exceedingly significant help the Scheide text 
does not take us further in our attempt at reconstruction of the 
original Hebrew text of Ezekiel. It is true, it agrees in, some 
minor matters with Hebrew manuscripts over against the Masso- 
retic text, e. g., with two in 2:41 reading sam for bam; with 
two in 22:2 omitting w”attäh; with many in 38:14 omitting 
hel’; and with many in 39:4 adding rabbim. But these are 
of no serious consequence. 

In 28:16 its mutilated transliteration ro xepovf ro cex shows 
that the original LXX had ro xepovB ro aexex (coxex), of which 
the final syllable ex was omitted by haplography. All other 
Greek MSS omit it, except Q, which translates the transliterated 
To oexex by ro cvexiafov. The Old Latin had already found the 
mutilated Greek text and reproduced it: cherubin sech. Of 
course, nobody had doubted the originality of the Hebrew, but 
for the LXX this witness is important. 

In 36:8 the Scheide text alone of all Greek texts did not yet 
have the variant «eAm{ovow but still had the correct original 
reading eyy:fovcr. However, the variant reading was so evi- 
dently merely a scribal error that it had been recognized as such 
long ago and Rahlfs had adopted it as the original reading in. 
his text before the Scheide text was known. That the other 
Greek texts preferred it to the correct one ia quite intelligible,, 
for it makes excellent sense. The original had, “they are at 
hand to come home,” while the inferior variant read, “ they 
hope to come home.” 

In 27:16 the Scheide text has a doublet xav ex Gapoes + 
Gaco (corrupted from ®@aßos). OAPCIC and OABOC are 
Greek, not Hebrew variants. The translator connected BOC 
with the last syllable of the preceding Hebrew word rkmhk, 
reading it however mth instead of mh and regarding the m as 
the preposition min — from, and thus translated and trans- 
literated ex Gafos. 

In regard to the lacuna in 20:6 it may perhaps be suggested 


^ 
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that it contained very likely qv avreAaBopny Ty yepi pov, the uov 
going on the next line where there is enough space for it. . This 
is a repetition of v. 5. For a similar repetition cf. 21:30(35). 
. Codex A expresses the same well-suited meaning by «poca, 
which however is corrupted from yropaga (B), a free but 
neither improbable nor poor rendering of the Hebrew tarti! 
Just before this part of the lacuna the suggested xepav is alto- 
gether unlikely because the Greek translator of Ezekiel does not 
use xwpa for the singular of the Hebrew ‘dres, except once only 
in 21:19(24), although it occurs frequently in the book. We 
shall hardly be wrong in reading yyy here also, with all the 
other texts. 

When we realize that the Scheide text is closer to the original 
LXX than the others, its high importance becomes apparent, 
and our gratitude for this excellent edition of the text and its 
photographic reproduction is correspondingly great. 


JULIUS A. Brewer. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, S 
New York. ` 


Hermann Drs. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Fünfte 
Auflage herausgegeben von WALTER Kranz. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1934-1938. Vol. I, pp. xii 
-+ 482; vol. II, pp. 426; vol. ILI (Wortindex, Namen- und 
Stellenregister), pp. 654. ) 


In 1922 this work was published in its fourth edition, but 
that was only an anastatic reprint of the previous editions eked 
out by supplementary sections containing additions and correc- 
tions. Diels in his preface expressed his regret at being pre- 
vented from giving his collection the revision and rearrangement 
which he then considered desirable; at the same time he indi- 
cated what this rearrangement would have been. Now Kranz, 
the author of the word-index which accompanied the second 
edition, has attempted to realize the plan which Diels himself 
had not the opportunity to carry out. The material of the 
supplements of the fourth edition has been incorporated into the 
text in its proper place along with a considerable amount of 
material brought to light by the subsequent research of Kranz 
himself and of other scholars. The arrangement of the work 
has been changed by placing the early cosmological, astrological, 
and gnomological material at the beginning of the first volume, 
the sophistical material at the end of the second; the order of 
the fragments within each section remains the same as before 
except for slight changes in the sections devoted to Parmenides ` 
and Empedocles (changes which Diels himself desired to make) 
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and the creation for Anaximander of a section B containing five 
passages supposedly preserving the original words of that phi- 
losopher. The translation of the original fragments has been 
“ modernized,” but wherever the interpretation deviates from 
that of Diels this has been duly noted; it has been the purpose 
of the new editor “das Werk im Geiste von Hermann Diels 
nach dem Masse der eigenen Kraft zu erneuern." 

The mere checking of references and readings in a collection 
of this extent and.variety is an enormous task, and errors as 
well as omissions are bound-to survive the most painstaking 
editing. Witnesses to this fact are the two lists of “ Zusätze 
und Berichtigungen” (vol. II, pp. 419-426 and vol. III, pp. 
652-654) to which it is important to call the attention of all who 
use the collection. There remain corrections and additions which 
have escaped even these lists, however; and rather than pronounce 
an enthusiastic but general eulogy on a work, the character of 
which is already known and appreciated, I would pay my deep 
respect to the importance of the collection and to the pious 
industry of Kranz by supplementing these lists to the best of 
my ability. 

ORPHEUS: I, p. 3, 3: cf. Pindar, Pyth. IV, 176-177. PHERE- 
OYDES: I, p. 44, 11: add Maximus Tyr. VII, 4 (p. 81, 9-13, 
Hobein). I, p. 46, 2: xai before rø should be excised (cf. Bonitz 
and Ross). I, p. 46,4: for VI 9 read V 1,9. THazzs: I, p. 
77, 7: on rwes see Plato, T'heaetetus 152 E and Cratylus 402 B. 
I, p. 77, 12: It is wrong to stop the quotation here (983 B 33) 
for 984 A 2-3 shows that Aristotle's information about Thales is 
uncertain (SaAX5js pévrot Aéyeras odtws &modrjvacÓat . . .) and the 
next sentence (“Irrava yàp . . .) indicates that he himself is 
aware that some of what is really Hippo's may have been trans- 
ferred to Thales; with p. 77, 6 cf. De Antima 405 B 3. I, p. 79, 
27: cf. 22 À 9. Add under Thales: Iamblichus, In Nicom. 
Arith. Introd., p. 10, 8-10 (Pistelli). ANAXIMANDER: I, p. 82, 
10: cf. Heidel, *Anaximander's Book, . . ." (Proc. Am. Acad. of 
Arts and Sciences, LVI [April 1921], pp. 239-288) ; Kranz 
reprints the note of Diels refuted by Heidel, op. ctt., p. 242, 
n. 9. I, p. 85, 9: The excerpt will not construe without the 
preceding ¢avepéy drt here omitted. I, p. 82, 35: for or. 36 read 
or. 26. I, p. 86, 5, note: “ Verwechslung m. Anaxagoras”; 
this is hardly eredible, for Anaxagoras in the oe is treated 
only four lines below (cf. also Heidel, Class. Phil., VII [1912], 
p. 230, n. 3). I, p. 88, 33: én’ óMyov xpóvov peraBuova, corrected 
in ed. 3, is printed here, but the false reading of eds. 1 and 2 
(éx' óALyov peraflivas) is reprinted in the index (III, p. 277 B 
19) from the index of 1910. I, p. 90, 8f.: cf. Heidel, “Anaxi- 
mander’s Book, ...,” pp. 255-260. ANAXIMENES: I, p. 93, 26: 
Heath's suggestion, évious for čvor (Aristarchus of Samos, p. 42) 
should be mentioned. I, p. 94, 86-37: For the whole sentence 
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and Galen’s criticism cf. I, p. 124, 20 ff. ; the sentence of Hippo- 
erates, De Nat. Hom. b on which this is a commentary, runs: 
obre yap TÒ .ájuray dpa A€yw tov dvÜpemov dvat obre wip obre 
Bap obre yyv obre Ado obBév, Ort py $avepóv dorw éveóv èv TH 
&vÜpórro.' The last sentence of $1 is printed in 30 A 6 but all 
of $1 at least should be printed somewhere. I, p. 95, 11: cf. 
also Aristotle, Meteorology 367 A 33-B 4. XENOPHANES: I, 
p. 122, 38: cf. Aristotle, Meteorology 357 A 15-18. I, p. 123, 
16-17: cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 984 A 29-81. I, p. 124, 25: 
to the reference “Arist. Metaph. 989 A'5” add: but contrast 
1014 B 33. Hzracritos: I, p. 145, 82-838: add Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 1062 A 31-35. I, p. 146, 17: It is misleading to 
quote only ðorep ‘H. dyow ravra ylyveoðai wore wip, for this is: 
not even the whole sentence; it is intelligible only if read in con- 
text (Physics 204 B 30ff.). Simplicius, Phys., p. 480, 30 ff. 
should be cited to show how he understood the sentence. I, p. 
146, 18: for 94 read 294. I, p. 147, 24: de Anima 405 A 94 
should be 405 A 25 and the quotation should not stop where it 
does, for lines 26-29 belong to Aristotle’s report of Heraclitus. 
I, p. 148, 84: cf. Sextus, Adv. Math., VII, 349. I, p. 154, 6: 
It should be noted that Bywater ascribed xai yuyal . . . &vafv- 
mõvra to Zeno. I, p. 156, 2: place question mark after xaA«. 
I, p. 167, 3-4: Heidel’s suggestion, Soxedvrwy (6 or à) 6 8oxuus- 
Taros ywioxe pvàdocev, should have been recorded. I, p. 161, 
16:- All the desperate conjectures concerning 6é Sixasoy are 
listed but not Heidel’s correct note that it comes from Plato’s 
Cratylus 412 C-413 D. I, p. 165, 8-11: Reference to Heidel’s 
treatment of B67 should not have been omitted (Proc. Am. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XLVIII [1913], pp. 704-708) ; his 
€uspov? is certainly better than Diels’ rip». I, p. 166, 12-14: 
Did Heraclitus say &exéa* xea? Of. the pun juawópevow* palverbar 
in frag. B b. I, p. 168, 4-10: On B 76 see A. J. P., LVI (1935), 
p. 415. I, p. 181, 1: émoujearo avroð can mean only “ claimed 
as his own” (cf. Herodotus, I, 129, 2), not “machte er sich 
daraus eine eigene Weisheit." I, p. 181, 1 (note): for Ion 35 
B 4 read 36 B 4. EPIOHARMUS: I, p. 191, 23: for V. P. 226 
read V. P. 266. I, p. 198, 5: On Diogenes Laertius, III, 15 
the old reference, Phaedo 96 B, is given; there i8 no such argu- 
ment for the ideas there or elsewhere in the dialogues, but cf. 
Alexander, Metaph., p. 78, 15. ALOMARON: I, p. 212, 14-15: 
cf. Hartung’s note in his edition of White's Natural History of 
Selborne, p. 52, n. 1. I, p. 218, 28: cf. [Aristotle], Problem. 
897 B 25-26; Plato, Timaeus, 91 A- B and 73 C-D. I, p. 214, 
10: ef. Hippocrates, wept púoios wadtov § 30 (VII, p. 536 L.). 
I, p. 215, 4-6 : cf. Philo, De Opificio Mundi 44 (I, p. 4 1-2 CW). 
L p. 215, 11 £.: cf. Aristotle, Topics 145 B 7-8; Plato, Timaeus | 


1 The passage was called to my attention by Dr. L. Edelstein. 
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82 A-B. Icous: I, p.216, 17-20: For Plato, Laws 839 E-840 A 
ihe text of Burnet or England (neither of which is mentioned) 
‘is better than that of Hermann here printed. PARMENIDES: 
I, p. 218, 10: for B1, 34-36 (which is Diels’ old reference) 
read B 7, 3-5. I, p. 222, 2-8: Here should be compared not 
Alexander, Metaph., p. 45, 2 but Aristotle, De Generatione 318 B 
2-7 which explains Aristotle’s equation of fire with àv and cold 
(earth) with uj dv. I, p. 222, 40 ff.: Why print this fragment 
of Eudemus without even mentioning Aristotle, Physics 186 A 
22-82 on which it is based? I, p. 2283, 12-14: The Timaeus 
reference should be 37 E-38 A, that to the Parmenides, 140 E ff. 
I, p. 223, 88-41: De Generatione 336 A 3-6 should not be printed 
under Parmenides without a reference to Philoponus, De Gen., 
p. 287, 25-26; the passage, however, is not really & reference to 
Parmenides at all (cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Pre- 
socratic Philosophy, p. 229, n. 48). It is amazing that Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 984 B 1-4 is not printed under A 35 (or anywhere 
else), although it is the ultimate source of the notion that Par- 
menides made fire the efficient cause and earth the material cause. 
I, p. 224, 18: «modb should not be added; cf. Mayor and 
Plasberg, ad loc. I, p. 2256,20: Kranz retains without comment 
Diels’ note on Suizvpov xóBov: “ das pythagoreische Zentralfeuer 
vergleicht sich mit der xvpaédys orepdvy in der Mitte des P.schen 
Kosmos A 37." Diels read $$' $ mdv awupadys in that passage 
and so had a central rupdédys orepdvy; but Kranz reads epi 5, 
which eliminates any such central fiery ring, and moreover 
expressly says (p. 224, 3 note) that he follows Frankel who denies 
this feature to Parmenides! cosmos. I, p. 226, 28: for 8ó& read 
ddép. I, p.227, 1-6: Cf. Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 765 B 18-26 ' 
which probably represents Parmenides! reasoning more accurately 
than does the passage from De Part. Animal. I, p. 284, 28: 
close quotation after yv. I, p. 240, 8-4: xáxdvo xar’ ard ravrla 
Kranz translates: “ auch jenes für sich gerade entgegengesetzt  ; 
but he keeps Diels’ note (a$ró Apposition zum Adverbium), in 
which case “fiir sich” cannot be right. Zeno: I, p. 251, 25: 
Why is this printed under “Apophthegmatik” while the rest 
of the passage is given under “ Lehre” (p. 252, 9ff.)? It is 
the introduction to Zeno’s aporia concerning multiplicity. I, 
p. 252, 11: instead of unde £y read ux6év as in the parallel passage 
(Simplicius, Phys., p. 139, 1). I, p. 252, 18: The preceding 
lines of Simplicius (Phys., p. 99, 7-10) should have been 
quoted and also Phys., p. 139, 8-5, since here with regard to 
this same quotation from Eudemus Simplicius practically admits 
the falsity of his interpretation as against that of Alexander. 
I, p. 254, 9: rõv A should be excised as árò rod deyárov shows 
(line 10), and this whether the traditional interpretation or that 
of Lachelier and Ross be adopted (cf. Lee, Zeno of Elea, pp. 
89-90). I, p. 204, 18: rà 8? B makes no sense; read rò 8? B (cf. 
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70 T in line 12 and Lee, op. cit., p. 92). I, p. 254, 14: Instead 
of rà B read rò zparov B with Cornford, Lee, and Ross; not rà B 
but only the first has passed all the gammas. I, p. 254, 16: 
loov xpóvoy . . . &s pno: should be omitted as a gloss (so Lee and 
Ross). I, p. 257, 5 (frag. B3): Diels in the Nachírag to 
edition 4 contended that the argument ascribed by Porphyry to 
Parmenides but by Simplicius and Alexander to Zeno (Sim- 
plicius, Phys., pp. 139, 27-140, 6) must be the same as frag. 
B3 because Simplicius quotes this fragment to prove that the 
argument cited by Porphyry belonged to Zeno and not to Par- 
menides. This reason is not cogent, for the subject of Sre xal 
iy aùr dépera, TQ ToU Zývwvos ovyypdppare 18 7j èk THs Stxoroplas 
&mopía (cf. Simplicius, Phys., p. 140, 24) and there may have 
been several different applications of the &yoropía in Zeno's book. 
Anyway, the argument of B 3 is obviously not the same as that 
of pp. 189, 27-140, 6. It is the more surprising that Kranz 
does not print the passage in question, because in his note 
reproducing Diels’ statement he does print Simplicius, Phys., 
E 116, 8-18 which gives an argument ascribed by Porphyry to 
armenides and which was cited by Diels in comparison with 
ihe passage of Porphyry in pp. 139-140. This passage is not a 
dcyoropia at all. Our passage ought, then, to have been printed, 
-as also Philoponus, Phys., pp. 80, 23-81, 7 and Simplicius, Phys., 
p. 139, 21-22 (a quotation from Themistius). I, p. 257, 6 note: 
In the text of Simplicius, Phys., p. 116 in line 7 from the 
bottom of the page GAA’ obte rọ py dvat is a misprint for dAd’ 
obre rà dva  MxLISSUS: I; p. 259, 30: This sentence should 
noi be printed as if it ended with dva. rò v, for it con- 


- iinues: xai rà duowd rà Óvra, ravra 8€ dort rà alobyrd. I, 


p. 
266, 18: for 589 B 26 read 986 B 25. I, p. 269, 2 and 3: 
Kranz reads yevónevoy in both places as did Diels, against which 
cf. Calogero, Studi sull Eleatismo, p. 64, n. 1. T p. 275, 1-2: 
êk ToU éxdorore Ópopévov Kranz translates “auf Grund des 
jedesmal Gesehenen ” (Diels: “auf Grund des einzelnen Wahr- 
nehmung”); but the phrase goes with perarlrrev: “ appears 
to change from what is seen at any given time” (cf. p. 274, 8: 
6 rt fjv kal Ò viv ovdty ópoiov elva: parallel with ¿reporoŭoða as here). 
Emprpoonzs: I, p. 284, 25: for dxnxoods read dxyxods. I, p. 
. 288, 20: After A 29 add Aristotle, Metaphysics 996 A 5-8 and 
1001 A 9-15. I, p. 290, 27: What is printed here is only part 
of a sentence; the quotation ought to begin from Physics 252 A 
8, else the whole construction is changed and there is no way 
of knowing that Aristotle’s sentence is meant to show that for 
Empedocles «é$vkev oðrws or áváyxr is the real dpy7. So Capelle, 
taking just the part printed by Diels and Kranz, translates (Die 
Vorsokratiker, p. 198): “Empedokles scheint zu behaupten 
dass zufolge der Notwendigkeit die Liebe und der Streit abwech- 
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selnd die Dinge beherrschen . . .,” whereas Aristotle really says: 
“Tt seems that Empedocles would mean that ‘such is the nature 
of things? is the principle when he: says that . . ." (ef. Sim- 
plicius, Phys., p. 1183, 24 ff.). I, p. 290, 88: add Metaphysics 
988 A 14-16. I, p. 290, 39-41: Why quote De Gen. et Corr. 333 
B 19, which says that the eroueia were naturally prior to the 
fes (i.e. the Sphere), and not 315 A 19-25, where Aristotle 
says that it is unclear whether Sphere or elements are prior, or 
Metaphysics 1091 B 10-12, where he contends that Love was the 
primary eroueov? I, p. 291, 1-7: It is strange that Philoponus 
on De Gen. et Corr. 315 A 3 is printed but not Aristotle's own 
words (315 A 3-25) when Philoponus has nothing that the 
Aristotelian passage has not and lacks much that it has. I, p. 

292, 27: In the Zusitze (IL, p. 424, 13-16) Kranz adds Aris- 
totle, De Caelo 284 A 24-26. Here he follows Jaeger in inserting: 
(line 25) &à before ris oixelas forys. This is a mistake, for the 
theory as represented by Aristotle is that the heavenly bodies 
remain because their motion is swifter than their tendency to 
fall (cf. Metaphysics 1050 B 22-24 and [Alexander], Metaph., 
p. 592, 31-32, not cited by Kranz). I, p. 298, 6: for 648 A 5 
read 648 A 25. I, p. 299, 23: add Aristotle, Physics 194 A 20- 
21. I, p. 300, 9: add [Philoponus], De Gen. Animal., p. 166, 
24-167, 13. I, p. 301, 36: Diels’ <aArd ris uiv èx rv Ópolov? 
cannot be right, for Empedocles obviously held that there is fire 
and water in all eyes; it is better with Stratton to follow Taylor 
in excising ras &. I, p. 808, 40: The subject of roote: is not 
* Empedocles and Anaxagoras ” (so Diels and Kranz) nor yet 
“those who held views like Empedocles’s” (Taylor apud Strat- 
ton) but the sensible objects; the plural is used under: the 
influence of the plural in the verse just quoted. Cf. e... 
mowi ryv dovy (line 41). I, p. 809, 2 (B 2, 8): Scaliger’s 
fes åßiov, accepted by Burnet and Bignone, is not even men- 
tioned. I, p.311, 15 (note on wpa): for 57 B 15 read 58B 
15. I, p. 312, 10 (note): for 28 B 18, 38 read 28B 8, 38. 
I, p. 318, 20 (B 20, 3): eGpa is surely subject of AéAoyxe, not 
object as Kranz and Diels take it. I, p. 837, 5: If Diels’ text 
be kept with Kranz, the fact that Aristotle tries to refute 
Empedocles! theory of the influence of heat on sex by pointing 
out ‘(De Gen. Anvmal. 764 A 33-B 3) that twins of which one 
is male and the other female have been found év r$ aùr popío 
Tjs torépas would argue for Burnet’s interpretation: “for in 
its warmer part the womb brings forth males.” I, p. 338, 11-12: 
Kranz follows Bignone in reading «ea in place. of Diels’ (ea, 
but he takes it with womvovea., This is a late construction, and 
a better sense is obtained by taking edea as object of e8ive. 

I, p. 341, 4 ff. (note): for 310 1 ir, 374, 17 ff.) read 800 1 
(II, 269, 8:.). I, p. 355, 2-3 (B112, 1-8): Kranz prints 
roiow f} dp ] ay... «rd. but translates: “wenn ich zu ihnen 
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komme... zu den Männern und Frauen." Bignone, however, 
Was surely right in taking rotow as referring to rawias ... 
oreeciv re Oadetors. Then axa must govern it (et. cf. Pindar, Nem. 
IX, 46 and 52-53): “When with these I come to flourishing , 
cities”; ; and dvSpdow 782? yuvaél depends upon cefopa«: “Tam 
reverenced by men and women." 1, p. 370: in the translation, 
for 127 read 147. I, p. 372: in the translation, for 154 b read 
154a. MENESTOR: I, p. 376, 17: cf. Plato, "Timaeus 66 A: 
e. THY apokee ind dic nin (in the aecount of 
flavors). ,PEILOLAUS: I, p. 400, 33: . dd’ éavrzs (&AX oby 
jv vopacávray 1) ws Dix besedsov i brdpyovoav . : Diels’ Pepédrov 
is accepted by De Falco also; but ós éruxe Bepévov of the majority 
of MSS is certainly right (ef. Nicomachus, Introd. Arith., p. 50, 
22 and p. 109, 16 Hoche). The slighter change of ad’ to ag’ 
heals the passage. I, p. 403, 2-7: see Sieveking’s new text in 
the Teubner Moralia, vol. Il. I, p. 404, 4-9: cf. Empedocles 
A56 and see Burnet, E. G. P.5, pp. nA. 298 and n. 1. 
I, p. 406, 2: for c. 47 read c. 49. I, p. 408, 2: Kranz repeats 
Diels’ statement that yrwootpevoy as « Subjekt ^er Erkenntnis ” 
is “sachlich unmöglich "; but cf. Plato, Cratylus 440 B: d & 
id peramizret, del oük dy zu yvécis Kai . . . oUre TÒ yvocóueyoy obre 
Tò yvooÜnoópevoy dy dn. ARORYTAS: I, p. 426, b: for A'AA read 
AAA. I, p. 429, 29-30: cf. Aristotle, De Sensu 448 A 19-22; 
Xenocrates, frag. 9 (Heinze); Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 661, 
11-12. I, p. 430, 8-12: cf. also Theo Smyrn., p. 50, 4-21; 
Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 786 B 25-31. OoxLLUs: I, p. 440, 
28-29: for már rm read wdyry and for rep- read wept. I, p. 441, 
5-8: cf. I, p. 455, 18-20. Srwus ET AL.: I, p. 445, 4: for al ' 
read of I, p. 445, T: for mpodtrorexypfeicas read mpoopiho- 
teyynbeicas.  PyTHAGOREANS: I, p. 450, 26: for rà- read ras. 
T, p. 457, 18-19: rot uiv oby mepirroŭ . . . yevéoews does not belong 
here; it refers not to Pythagoreans but to Platonista (cf. Meta- 
- physics 1091 A 20: . . . èk 82 mrs viv dgeiva: peßóðov). I, p. 471, 
“83: for Aw read Av-. I, p. 471, 35: for xas read xai. n 
coras: II, p. 10, 5: cf. 68A 15. II, p. 18, 29 (note): 
Class. Phil, XVII (1922), p. 350 where Shorey remarks shat 
Plato, Protagoras. 329 D-E is presumptive evidence against the 
use of the term Ónotpepi by Anaxagoras. II, p. 19, 6: add 
Aristotle, Physics 265 B 922: kai róv vow 8€ diy "Aidéaydoas 
Staxpivery tov kwijcavra mpdrov. II, p. 19, 7-28: The important 
passage, Plato, Laws 967 B 4ff., should have been printed here. 
TI, p. 21, 2: Kranz retains Diels’ translation “man hat Grund 
von H. anzunehmen ”; ; but alriay 8 éyet krÀ. can mean only: “ but 
H. is reputed to have expressed them before.” II, p. 21, 8-10: 
cf. Aristotle, Physics 251 A 23-98. II, p. 29, 22: kal eb Tis 
dAXos: cf,.A D8 (II, p. 21, 2). II, p. 44, 3-5: cf. 24 A 16 (I, 
p. 214, 7-12). DriocENzs: II, p. 57, 21: cf. also E DNE 
mepi papkóv § 6 (VIII, p. 592 L5. II, p. 67, 12-18: rò pe. 
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$íca xadéerar: cf. Plato, Republic 405 D. II, p. 68: in notes 
for 31 read 36. CRATYLUS: II, pp. 69-70: To the passages from 
Plato’s dialogue should certainly be added 440 D-E: Kp. ej ) pévTOL 
lob, © Xákpares, Gre od82 vuvi doxérrws eyo GAAd por cxoroupévy Kal 
mpdypata exovtt moù uáAXoy .exelvws daiverar éyew. as "HpákAevros 
Aéye. Levorrus: II, p. 71, 17: <... ry 88 dAdgwow... 
yevéofa, Diels’ conjecture, is retained with his note of defense 
against H. Gomperz; but cf.^Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 
122, n. 3. II, p. 72,92 and 80: on fucpds = oy?ua cf. Aristotle's 
own use of dpptOuoros (Metaphysics 1014 B 26-28, Physics 198 
A 11). II, p. 73, 4-8: Here should be quoted Aristotle, Physics 
187 A 1-8, which is printed in part under Zeno (I, p. 252, 35- 
37) and which certainly refers to the Atomists (cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 75, n. 303 and 
Ross, Aristotle’s Physics, pp. 480-481). II, p. 73, 11-12: ef. 
68 A 42. II, p. 79, 4-6: cf. also Aristotle, De Sensu 439 B 19-22 
and 440 A 20-23. II, p. 80, 4: tots ácrépas (Qa dya: so Alc- 
maeon À 12 (I, p . 213, 17- 27). Dumoorrrus: II, p. 81, 18 = 
TI, p. 134, 9: d Plato, Oratylus 409 A-B (cf. Covotti, I Pre- 
socratici, p . 988). II, p. 82, 3435: ef. Voll. Herc., coll. alt. 
III, 197- 199, frag. 5 (Grónert, Kolot. und Mened., p. 128), 
cited by Alfieri, Gli Atomistt, p. 48, n. 29. IL, p. 87, 38H: cf. 
Lucian, Demonas $25. II, p. 95, 1-8: With lire 2 cf. De 
Generations 820 B 93: copa. yàp xowsy obév and Metaphysics 
1069 A 28-30: of 8 ráa tà xaf Exaoroy (sctl. otoías Héaow) 
dad’ ob rò kowóv, cepa. So the punctuation of line 2 here should 
be... aùr (not abràóv, pace Diels) rò xowóv, cGpa, mávrov écriv 
dpyy. The passage is an attempt to reduce the doctrines of 


Anaxagoras and Democritus to identity and to represent both ` 


as essentially the same as that of the “ material monists.” TI, 
p. 95, 4-7: cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 1001 A 17-19; for the oi 
mÀelo tà aroweia miÜÉuevo, in that passage as inclusive of .Demo- 


eritus cf. Physics 208 A 19 ff. (59 A 45) to which reference - 


should be made in 68 A 41 (p. 95, 1-3). II, p. 99, 5 (Meta- 
physics 1069 B 22): The correct punctuation given by Ross 
abolishes this impossible assertion (impossible not merely as a 
* citation ?-but even as an “ interpretation " of Aristotle’s) and 
leaves as a reference to Democritus only ds Aypdxpirés dwow 
parallel to "EpjreBokAéovs rò piypa kal 'Avafuy8pov. II, p. 99, 6-7: 
The quotation should not stop with Aéyovew, for the sentence 
continues töv & dAXov ob8eulay brápxew Tots mpwrois ddd rois êk 
Tovray olovras: avfédvertat yàp Kat POlvew kal dhAovoteGa: cvykpiyo- 
pévoy Kai Suxpwopévuy tov árópov copdrov daciv. IT, p. 99, 19-20: 
This is an example of the danger of printing part ‘of a sentence, 
for out of its context it seems to say that each atom has weight 
directly proportionate to its magnitude (cf. e.g. Alfieri, Gt 
Atomistt; p. 101, n. 236). In context it is an argument to 
show that Democritus, having asserted that each atom has 
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relative weight when compared with any other although none 
has weight absolutely, must a fortiori admit, since he ascribes 
absolute heat to some atoms, that all have heat relatively to one 
another (cf. Artstotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, 
pp. 97-99 and notes 412, 418, 414). II, p. 107, 8: for 365A 1 
read 865 B 1 (same error in Index, III, p. 582). II, p. 109, 
10-11: cf. Metaphysics 1009 B 28-81 where this interpretation 
of Homer is introduced by acl. II, p. 119, 31-32: Theophras- 
tus is copying the argument of Aristotle, De Generattone 325 B 
34-326 A 14 (cf. note on p. 99, 19-20 supra) ; Diels’ supposition 
that réacw (line 32) refers to “Leute wie Parmenides" is 
therefore superfluous. Similarly p. 120, 2-4 derives from De 
Caelo 275 B 29-276 A 6. II, p. 121, 8-4: cf. Theophrastus, 
De Igne 881: ... 4 ray xAepüv épvÜporépa ProE ð ràv Eqpov 
(cited by Stratton). lI, p. 122,10: Kranz keeps (ev, Usener’s 
change adopted by Diels; but the reference to Aristotle, De Gen. 
Animal. 785 A 21 does not explain the strange statement re- 
sulting from this change. II, p. 123, 8: At this point Alfieri 
(Gl Atomistt, p. 161) adds two passages from Diogenes of 
Oenoanda (frag. 5, col. 2 [p. 10, William], frag. 6, col. 2 [p. 11, 
William]), which have apparently escaped Kranz’s notice. II, 
p. 186, 25: for c. 27, b read I, 7, 5. IL, p. 136, 41-44: dvovrat 
. + + Twes Up£ves éouóres woppdAvéw at... rà ğa amérexov. Cf. 
Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 762 A 22-24: epareptAap Bdverat (scd. 
Ücpuórgs yvxuc]) 8è kal yLyverat Üepuaavouéyoy Toy aopdrikGy bypõv 
olov dppadys fouoóAvt. IL, p. 186, 46-137, 4: cf. Aristotle, De 
Gen. Animal. 762 A 18-20. As for the intervening lines, p. 136, 
44-46, the notion here contained that male and female differ 
by being warmer and colder respectively is in contradiction to 
what Aristotle says of Democritus’ theory (De Gen. Animal. 
764 A 6-11) and nothing like it occurs in the Diodorus passage; 
it is, however, in perfect accord with Aristotle’s own theory, 
particularly in linking the greater heat of the male with a higher 
degree of concoction (cf. De Gen. Animal. 765 B 8-766 A 22). 
IL, p. 137, 12-15: Similarly this “paradoxical” classification 
of plants of which it is here said (p. 136, 25-29) that it 
“erinnert an, ähnlichen Metaphern des Empedokles dessen 
Theorie Demokrit benutzt zu haben scheint” is the common 
Aristotelian comparison (cf. especially De Incessu Animal. 706 
B 3-6, 705 B 6-8; Parva Nat. 467 B 2). II, p. 138, 25: The 
reference here to A135 § 63 ff., carried over from edition 4, is 
wrong (as Alfieri has observed), for “die léu sich auf die 
: Formen der Atomen beziehen," whereas there the composite 
bodies are iñ question (n. b. p. 117, 31: trò ex5ua perarimrov 
and cf. B 139, 1394). II, p. 141 in footnotes: for 23 read 24, 
for 24 read 25. II, p. 157, 12 (footnote): after “ vgl. rpóros ? 
add: B61 (II, p. 158, 3) and cf. 8ócrpozos (II, p. 163, 2), 
which does not mean “ unvertrüglich." II, p. 159, 11-12: cÈ 
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Plato, Republic 403 A 7-8. II, p. 181, 1-7: On frags. B 178 and 
179 see Shorey, Class. Phil, XIII (1918), pp. 318 f. and cf. 
Aristotle, Politics 1339 A 26-31; II, p. 181, 11 ff.: cf. Plato, 
Republic 548 B-C and Laws 722 B ff. II, p. 191, 3 (footnote): 
For the source of Plutarch, Ages. 33 quoted as parallel to B 228 
cf. Plato, Republic 404 A-B. II, p. 201,,3-4£: cf. Aristotle, 
Politics 1255 B 11-19. Merroporus: II, p. 283, 15-17: cf. 
also II, p. 79, 19-21. ÄLTERE SopHistrx: ll, p. 258, 12: Add 
Aristotle, Metaphysics 1026 B 14 ff.: 86. IAdrov Tpówov twa où 
Kaxtés rjv copitud wept ro 13) bv Eragey (ef. Sophist 254 A). ict 
yàp of rüy codiotay Adyot wept 7d ovpBePyKOs ws elreiy paddiora TavTwY, 
motepov črepov i) rabrov povowdy Kal ypapparindy, kal. povo.xds 
Koploxos kai Kopioxos, xal el wav 5 dv 7, py det 8€, yéyovev, Gor’ e 
povcikós Oy ypapparixds yéyove, kai ypapparuós dy povorxds, xol 
Goo ù} ANo. rovoUrot Tay Aóyov cicly. PROTAGORAS: II, p. 258, 
21: cf, Aristotle, Metaphysics 1011 A 17.20. II, p. 259, 5-6: 
ef. Plato, Theaetetus 156 H-157 A and 154B. Goreras: Il, 
p. 283, 6: With De M. X. G. 980 B 9-17 cf. Aristotle, De Sensu 
446 B 17-26. II, p. 305, 6-7: This refers not to any work of 
Gorgias but to Meno 71 D-73 O, part of which is printed as B 19 
(IL, p. 305, 8 f£). AwrrPHON: II, p. 848, 1: with éraXXáfes 
cf. Il, p. 98, 84: alrrai ras éradAayds. II, p. 856, 81: cf. also 
Platonic Definitions 411 D 8f. and Alcibiades I, 196 C Ë. 
Critmas: II, p. 384, 11: cf. Plato, Oratylus 405 C-D.  Awaol 
Aóyo:: IL, p. 413, 19-21: cf. Plato, Cratylus 482 A-B ; Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 1043 B 36-38; Posidonius apud Stobaeus, Ecl. I, 
20, 7 (I, p. 178, 10-13 Wachsmuth). ZusiTZBR: II, p. 422, 
37-38: for III, 19 W read IIT, 48 W. II, p. 422, 45: for 34 
read 36. II, p. 424, 13: for Suppl. 31 read Suppl. 21. II, p. 
425, 30 f£.: Of. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek 
TAterature, 9rd series, 1933, pp. 148-151. III, p. 658, 41: for 
59 B 2 read 59 B 21. $ 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tax Jonns HorxiNB UNIVERSITY. 


SmmRLING Dow. Prytaneis: A Study of the Inscriptions Hon- 
oring the Athenian Councillors (Hesperia, Supplement I). 
Athens, American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1937. Pp. 259. $3.00. 


‘The editors of Hesperia have initiated with this volume a 
series of occasional monographs of independent character and 
devoted to single topics which will be published as supplementary 
volumes to that journal. The results of this first volume are 
admirable. Dow has culled from the inscriptions excavated in 
the Agora before August, 1935, all which relate to the prytaneis. 

8 : g 
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Hitherto unpublished documents comprise over half of the 121 
inscriptions in this volume; the remainder consists of. prytany 
decrees from the editio minor of the Attic Corpus and those 
from earlier Hesperia numbers, although the texts of these 
previously published inscriptions are not always reproduced. The 
most praiseworthy features of this work are the careful tran- 
scription of texts and the prudent restoration of epigraphical 
formulae. .The advance that Dow has made is more apparent 
in a comparison of his texts with those of earlier editors. By 
limiting himself to one type of document, the author has been 
enabled to make a definitive study of all phrases which occur in 
prytany decrees and of all officials honored therein. The results 
of this study have been included in the first thirty pages of the 


volume and this section is of importance to any student of 


Athens of the post-325 B. C. period. Prosopographical items 
in particular are copiously handled and a complete index is 
-affixed. The photographs are of the same excellent quality as 
in previous Hesperia publications. There is appended a chapter 
in which are described eleven Athenian allotment machines in 
use about the middle of the second century B. C. with an inter- 
pretation of pertinent literary passages in Aristotle's *A@yvaluy 
motela. A 

For the sake of final publications, the following corrections in 
texts are noted: Ileopéióa: in line 11 of no. 3, KoAAdSa: on pages 
58 and 258, Aewydpov in no. 29, line 1, and Ipo | crarnpiw: for 
Yfpoc | orarnpiox in lines 11-12 of the same inscription, érapyjdiler 
in no. 46, line 17, dicero: in line 3 of no. 121, &$uwr- in line 34, 
and xafós wpoyéypamrai for KaÜGs mpoéyparraı in line 25. The 
final letters of line 7 of no. 36 are on the stone and should be 
transcribed as in Kirchner’s text in J. G., II*, 848. The text of 
line 1 of no. 96 is incorrect and, in fact, what is read as a beta 
unmistakably appears on the squeeze as an epsilon. Two of the 
other letters of this line are uncertain. On page 46 there is no 
ELS in line 16 of no. 9. 

In addition to these minor corrections, there are alternative 
solutions to several problems raised by Dow, the majority of 
which are at present unsolvable. In line 19 of no. 3 it may be 
questioned whether the letters [O] Qp are part of a demotic. I 
note no other example in Dow's photographs in which the initial 
letters of the demotics differ in the various columns in regard 
to their alignment with the left oroixos of names. In this inscrip- 
tion it is known from line 11 that the demotics were inscribed 
to the left of the initial letters of the names. Therefore, the 
letters in line 19 may well be part of a nomen. It is also to be 
noted that the assignment of the demotic Heppa: and of all 
the inscribed names to the tribe Oineis, as well as the date for 
the stone, rests primarily on the identification of two prosopo- 
graphical items, Nixóorparos llvÜoBópov and Nuxías "Exearpárov. 
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This is solid evidence, but in view of the quotation from Nikan- 
dros’ Iep röv Syuor that this deme was from Aiantis res treed 
tion s.v. @vpywrl8a; cf. W. Wrede, E.-E., s.v. Perrhidai), a 
source which normally would not be called in question, a final 
decision may require additional testimony. Dow has published 
as no. 9 the inscription which Ferguson (A.J.P., LV, 1984, 
p. 819) and Meritt (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 581; et. Hesperia, 
VII, 1938, p. 135) forecast would prove the existence of & 
second archon Euboulos in the first half of the third century; 
' the first dated in 272/1 B. C. and the second in 259/8 B.C. 
A difference of thirteen years does not give conclusive validity to 
Dow's arguments on the basis of lettering and prosopography 
(pp. 46-52), and by disposing of the theory of rasura in line 
15 of no. 10 (T. G., lr, 678) Dow and Ferguson have eliminated 
one of the arguments for a second Euboulos. Therefore, the 
determining argument must depend upon the restoration of 
peploa: tov éri rei Bwucjoea in line 5. This disregards the possi- 
bility of Sota: robs (see I. G., II*, 710) and in the elimination 
of peploat rods may give undue reliance upon restoration in an 
inseription whose lines vary from 44 to 46 or 47 letters, particu- 
larly since there are eight iotas in the line in question. The 
inscription is incorrectly labelled stoichedon 46; the normal line 
has 45 letters. In regard to the well-known decree which honors 
the pro-Macedonian Phaidros of Sphettos (J. G., II?, 682), the 
theory of a second Euboulos disposed of the necessity for as- 
suming a lapse of at least ten years between the last public 
service of Phaidros and the date of the passage of the decree. 
This lapse has been interpreted by Dinsmoor (Archons, pp. 

77-18, bo. -84) as being due to the dominance of the anti- 
Macedonian party until after the Chremonidean War. Concern- 
ing no. 14 it may be suggested that restorations with other 
stoichedon lines are possible.’ Assuming that the lambda in the 
second letter space of line 2 is on the stone, [rhv rolnow THs 
erj]A[s xai àváfeow] or [nr rolnow THs om JAn[s xal rip àva- 
ypadjv] may be restored equally well on the analogy of I. G., 
ID, 786 and 792. Either the omission or the inclusion of the 
third article is possible. The expansion of the purpose clause is 
more characteristic of the latter part of the third century than of 
the middle. 

"Dow's statement (p. 17) that the Herald and the Flutist were 
the only officials of those honored in prytany decrees to hold 
office longer than & year might be expanded to include for the 
early period the Priest of the Eponymos. The identical priest, 
@pdourres Tapyyrmos, is assigned to nos. 60 and 64, which are 
dated in different years, and Thrasippos is now known to have 
been Priest in a third prytany inscription, recently discovered 
in the Agora. On the basis of the identical demotie (Ilorájuos) 
in nos. 31 and 36, the same priest, Euboulides, may have func- 
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tioned in the period 215-211 B.C. In connection with this 
, official, Dow gave conclusive evidence (p. 16) that the Priest 
need not be a member of the tribe honored before ca. 169 B. C. 
Contradictorily, in his commentary on no. 28 he substantiates a 
date before the creation of the tribe Ptolemais for the inscription 
on the assumption that the deme of the Priest (Aphidna) must 
belong to the tribe honored (Aiantis), not to Ptolemais. Im- 
portant to students of Attic Staatskunde would be Dow’s con- 
clusions (pp. 22 and 76) that the heading to the citations in 
the middle of the two decrees affords evidence that the first decree 
was sometimes probouleumatic and that the second decree was 
sometimes passed by the demos. But where the stones which 
: Dow uses as evidence are preserved complete, the heading 4° 
| Bovdn ó Shpos is preceded by a first decree in which the formula 
Boker rae Sua ~ - - Se8dyGar rar ypo. occurs (see no. 29)—an 
unmistakable characteristic of a populi scitum. Similarly, in 
no. 84 both decrees were passed by the boule, but the phrase 6 
840s occurs in the heading. Té: dyn. must be restored in place 
of rei BovA& in line 14 of no. 79. In view of Dow's commentary 
to no. 41 the assignment in Meritt’s table (Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
p. 187) of the archonship of Euthykritos to the year 222/1 B. C. 
must be queried. Dow, assigning his no. 88 (J. G., II*, 977) to - 
the year 131/0 B.C., states that the secretary's demotie must 
be: restored as either 'A[ypvAz8ev] or 'A[vayvpáows]. Both of 
these demes are from Erechtheis (I), but the secretary's tribal 
cycle requires a deme of Pandionis (III) for this year (see 
Kirchner, I. G., II?, IV, p. 20 and Ferguson, Athenian Tribal 
Cycles, p. 31). "Therefore, *A[yyeAjGer] is the only demotie which 
may be restored. pat 
. These criticisms are concerned mostly with details and do 
not affect the substantial value of this work, which is noteworthy 
no less for the industry bestowed upon it.than for the thorough- 
ness and acumen of its author. We now look forward eagerly to 
the publication of new bouleutai-lists and a study of the repre- 
sentation of Attic demes which Dow promises (pp. 2 and 28) 
will be forthcoming shortly. 


KENDEIOK PRITOHRTT. 
INSTITUTS YOR ÅDVANOED Srupr. 


Plutarque. Sur les Oracles de la Pythie. Texte et Traduction 
avec une Introduction et des Notes par ROBERT FLAOELIÈRE. 
(Annales de PUnivereité de Lyon: Lettres. Troisième 
Série, Fascicule 4.) Paris, Société d'Éditions Les Belles 
Lettres, 1937. Pp. 179; 1 plate. i 


Flaceliére has made a worthy addition to the excellent list 
of books on Delphic subjects that French scholars have been 
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turning out in the last few years. In plan and purpose it is 
similar to Georges Daux's Pausanias à Delphes. In both the 

Greek text is faced by a translation into French; but whereas - 
Daux's archaeological commentary upon Pausanias’ Delphica 
forms the body of his book, Flaceliére’s discussion of the content 
of De Pythtae Oraculis is merely the introduction to an edition 
and translation of Plutarch’s dialogue. 

The long introduction is divided into seven sections. The 
first is a brief outline of the dialogue. The second deals with 
the date of composition. The editor accepts Hirzel’s thesis that 
this dialogue is later than the other two Delphic essays. He 
places its date in the last years of Plutarch’s life, since he holds 
aed that the xa@yyendv of chapter 29 is the Emperor 
Hadrian. 

In the third section Flaceliére discusses the literary qualities 
of De Pythiae Oraculis. He shows that Plato influenced the 
form and style of Plutarch's writings as well as their philosophic 
content. Plato’s influence is clearly seen in Plutarch's choice 
of the dialogue form, in the way in which the dialogue is.intro- 
duced and in which the scene of the dialogue is linked to the ` 
subject of it, and in the touches by which the characters of the 
interlocutors are portrayed. But Plato's influenee, the editor 
shows, is most evident in the lighter portions of the dialogue; 
in the exposition of abstract and complieated thought Plutarch's 
writing becomes more careless, labored, and loosely organised. 
But, as the editor says, despite Plutarch’s uneven literary skill 
ihe essay is on the whole pleasant reading. 

‘In the second part of this section Flaceliére discusses the 
persons of the dialogue. He demonstrates conclusively that 
Theon is Plutarch himself, and that Philinus also speaks for 
Plutarch, though with less authority than Theon. Diogenianus 
is waryp roð Aóyov, the dialogue being written in his honor; 
while Serapion and Boethus are spokesmen for Stoicism and 
Epicureanism respectively. 

As for Plutarch’s language, Flaceliére indicates that Plutarch, 
who scoffed at strict Atticists, was very much an Atticist in 
practice, though he sprinkled his vocabulary with occasional 
words from the koiné and from the poetic diction with which 
his wide reading had made him familiar. ; 

The fourth section. is a discussion of the philosophic and 
religious ideas found in this dialogue. Under this head Fla- 
celiére treats Plutarch's theory of prophetie inspiration, his 
attack upon Epicureans and Stoics, and his religious faith as 
Apollo's priest. Here Platonism is everywhere in evidence, 
though peripatetic elements.enter Plutarch’s argument in chapter 
21. Perhaps none of the Moralia displays better the main lines 
of Plutarch's religious thought. 

In.the fifth section the editor traces the course of the inter- 
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locutors through the Delphic sanctuary, states what is known 
about the various monuments referred to in the dialogue, and 
discusses the Hadrianic renaissance of Delphi that Plutarch 
eulogises in chapter 29. Several passages in De Pythiae Oraculis 
are of great interest to the archaeologist, and this section serves 
the same useful function as Daux's Pausanias à Delphes, since 
Flaceliére makes use of the results of the French excavations at 
Delphi in discussing Plutarch’s topographical statements. He 
upholds Bourguet’s identification of the foundation to the east 
of the Deinomenid tripod with the Acanthian treasury. 

The short sixth section expresses the editor’s final judgment 
upon the dialogue. He disagrees with Croiset that there is some- 
thing childish about it, and sees in it “moins de puérilités que 
de pensées sérieuses, graves et élevées." - He notes the uneasiness 
that underlies Plutarch’s assurance that the oracle's prestige and 
prosperity will endure. For De Pythiae Oraculis is essentially a 
defense of the oracle against its detractors in an age when 
enthusiasm for the traditional religion was on the wane. 

The final section of the introduction discusses the text of the 
dialogue.  Flacelére has made a recension of the two manu- 
scripts. His text is the same as that of the latest Teubner 
edition except that he has corrected a few minor errors, made a 
very few emendations, and found it possible to retain the reading 
of the manuscripts in a few places where previous editors have 
made emendations. The text is equipped with a satisfactory 
critical apparatus. 

In both text and translation there is little to quarrel with. 
But it seems to me that in 394 E the manuscript reading iroúàovs 
must be wrong. Flaceliére translates Adyous . . . trrovAous xal 
woÀeukoós “des propoé gros de controverses.” But the exact 
meaning of trovdos is “festering or rotten underneath,” and 
Philinus hardly means to imply that the statements made were 
in an extremely unhealthy state because they provoked argu- 
ment. In 395C “ plus ingénieuse ” is too mild for mavovpyésrepov. 
In 408C xai rovró co, Pohlenz should be followed in deleting cot. 
Its retention makes a very difficult and awkward, if not impos- ' 
sible, construction. Flaceliére’s own restorations ‘of lacunae are 
not always fortunate. In 406A the dy of (ámodalvoy dy póvqv» 
can hardly be right. In 4080 4o082v rovrp> would be superior to 
<obdty aùr y'> if there is to be a balance with éxe(vy. Emenders 
should beware of inserting particles in restorations and 
emendations. 

On page 11, note 2, Flaceliére cites two books for discussion 
of the influence of Plato upon Plutarch’s thought. It was a 
great oversight not to have mentioned Roger Jones’ The Pla- 
tonism of Plutarch (Chicago, 1916). 


JOSEPH E. FONTENROSR. 
THE UNIVERSITY or CALIFORNIA, 
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AgMAND Prrrer. Vocabulaire philosophique de Sénèque. 1° 
. Livraison. Paris, Société d’Aditions * Les Belles Lettres,” 
1935. Pp. xviii + 216. 


The need of a comprehensive study of the development of the 
Latin philosophic vocabulary has been often remarked,’ and in 
such a work the parts played by Lucretius, Cicero, and Seneca 
would naturally be very large. But the time for trustworthy 
generalizations has had to await the completion of specialized 
studies in different parts of the extensive field, such as those of 
Katharine C. Reiley and F. Peters on Lucretius and Cicero, 
those of Font, Laurand, Lebreton, Ligcu, Monnanteuil, Stang, 
and others on Cicero alone, that of R. Fischer on Cicero and 
Seneca, and some partial studies of Seneca alone. ' 

The present volume begins with a bibliography of editions, 
lexica, and works on the philosophic and lexicographic aspects 
of Seneca and Cicero. The titles chosen are almost solely French 
and German, save for the name of Miss Reiley. Then follows a 
sketch in twenty-nine pages of the growth of the Latin philo- 
sophie vocabulary from its origins through Ennius, Lucretius, 
Varro, Cicero, and lesser figures, to Seneca, with a fuller dis- 
cussion of Seneca himself, especially in his relation to Cicero. 
The author concludes that Cicero’s terminology has been enriched 
by additions from the poetic and popular language of Seneca, 
yet without any profound modifications. 

Most of this volume, as presumably all of those to follow, is 
occupied by a detailed study of the individual philosophic terms, 
arranged alphabetically, each being defined and illustrated by 
instances in Seneca, Cicero, and elsewhere, often with an attempt 
to suggest a Greek term which the Latin renders. lf subsequent 
volumes employ the same scale—as it is to be hoped they may— 
the entire work should reach nearly a thousand pages. Under 
the letter A alone I note 15 main captions discussed also by 
R. Fischer, De Usu Vocabulorum apud Ciceronem et Senecam 
Graecae Philosophiae Interpretes (1914), but 164 not listed in 
Fischer’s index. This may show the relative fulness of the two 
works, though it must be said that Pittet has been extremely 
inclusive in his selection of “philosophic” terms, since many 
would hardly so regard such words as abominari, absurdus, 
abunde, accusare, acidus, admonere, adulari, aegrotare, etc. 
Fischer, on the other hand, has relatively more to say about the 
original Greek terms than has Pittet, and his table of notiones 
(pp. 105-112) puts more concisely before the reader the 
Ciceronian and Senecan uses and their differences. 

Misprints (such as the heading of p. 48), wrong Greek accents 
(e. g., six cases on p. 199), incorrect titles (e. g., of Hirzel’s work 


1B. g., by Ernout in Rev. de Philol., LX (1934), p. 317. 
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on p. 197), and misspellings of ptoper names (on p p. xvi for 
* Biekel? read ‘Bickel’; on p. xvii for ‘Reily’ read ‘ Reiley ’) 
` are occasional, but usually 80 obvious as to diminish but slightly 
the usefulness of a respectable and unhurried piece of work. 


ARTHUR STANLEY Pida: 
Hurvanp UNIvagsirY. . 


Gunnar SónBOM. Variatio Sermonis Tacitei aliaeque apud 
eum Quaestiones Selectae. Upsala, Almquist and Wiksell, - 
1935. Pp. xv -+ 190. 


| Variatio is the subject of the first and js far the NE 
chapter of this book (ns 1-186). It is defined as “ studium ` 
scriptoris parvo interiecto intervallo idem verbum, idem genus 
dicendi, eandem verborum collocationem evitandi” (p. 2). 
Among genera dicendi are included tense, mood, voice, number, 
case, degree, abstractness and concreteness. Except that Sórbom 
reserves for possible future study the question whether Tacitus’ 
use of variatio follows the curve which Lifstedt,-Syntactica IL, 
pp. 282 fL, established for the development of his style (pp.. 
135-6), | the present treatise; by reason of its scope, its thorough- 
‘ness, and its acumen, would seem to be definitive. Sórbom proves 
that Tacitus’ variation of vocabulary is very often motivated by 
his wish to avoid awkward repetitions (pp. 16-49) and that his 
_ changes of forms are sometimes due to a striving after. euphony. 
' (p. 66'n. 1). Six examples cited on pagos 133-134 are very 
interesting as showing one of the ways by which Tacitus achieves 
compression of style, namely, the use, in contrast, of words which 
are not opposites but which suggest each others opposites; e. g., 
Hist., IV, 69, 4f., sapientissimum quemque reverentia fideque, 
iuniores periculo ac metu continuit. 
The remaining chapters are: II De mutations subiecti; 

. LI De verbi ussn ellipsi, in which it is demonstrated that Tacitus 

uses this ellipsis even more freely than Nipperdey and others 

have supposed ; IV Ad varios locos adnotationes. Preface, Table 
' of Contents, Bibliography, Index rerum et verborum, and Index 

locorum complete the book. 

Textual criticisms, ‘illuminating because of the author’s 
familiarity with the style of Tacitus, are scattered throughout 
the volume. Sérbom restores a considerable number of readings 
_ that are generally “emended.” An instance is Dial, XXX, 
271. neque oratoris vis et facultas, sicut ceterarum. rerum, 
angustis et brevibus terminis cluditur (p. 76). (The Dialogus 

` especially has suffered from “emendation,” for the reason that 
editors strive to conform it to Ciceronian usage [p. 135].) An 
example of Sérbom’s own emendations. is Ann., XI, 35, 10 f.: 
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Admotusque Silius tribunali non defensionem, non moras tempta- 
vit, precatus ut mors acceleraretur. Eadem constantiü et illustres 
equites Romani (sc. egerunt vel fuerunt), «eadem» cupido 
maturae necis (sc. iis) fuit (pp. 175-6). Incidentally, Sórbom 
defends, against the editors, manuscript readings in Curtius, 
Livy, and Seneca the Younger. 

Hardly anything in this book would one wish to have changed. 
There is one passage listed under variatio (p. 99) which does 
not fit Sórbom'!s definition: Hist., I, 76, 7 ff, Eadem formido 
provinciam Narbonensem ad Vitellium vertit, facili transitu ad 
proximos et validiores. The fear, Tacitus tells us, spread from 
the Aquitanians to the Narbonians, who lived nest to them and 
were stronger than they. The coupling of superlative and com- 
parative is necessary to the expression of the thought and hence 
is not due to a desire “idem genus dicendi... evitandi.” 

For his examples of variatio in the use of personal names 
Sérbom cites parallels from Livy and Columella (p. 3). One 
might add Cicero, Cato Maior, VII, 2b f£., where the same writer 
is called first Statins and then Caecilius. 


Arro F. DRAUNLICH. 
Govousr CoLLEGN. 


Monumenta Asise Minoris Antiqua, Vol. V. Monuments from 
Dorylaeum and Nacolea, by C. W. M. Cox and A. CAMERON. 
Manchester University Press, 1987. Pp. xlvi + 201; 64 
photographic plates. l 


The fifth volume of this valuable series is concerned with a 
portion of the territories of the cities of Dorylaeum (Eski Şehir) 
and Nacolea (Seyit Gazi), and is intended as a contribution 
io a survey of Phrygia Epictetus, other portions of which have 
already been studied by the editors. The volume brings impor- 
tant additions to our knowledge of northern Phrygia. Of the 
367 monuments regularly catal guad 321 are new and the rest 
are improved or confirmed by fresh observations; 328 have been 
discovered and verified by the editors themselves, ihe rest &re 

. published from the notebooks of Ramsay, Schónewolff, Kérte, 
and Brandenburg. The descriptions of the documents and the 
annotations reveal diligent and thorough observation, the use of 
a wide range of comparative material in spite of the brevity 
imposed by the plan of the series, and the careful balancing of 
probable interpretations in each case. The result is a harvest 
both of documents and interpretative material of great value to 
students of several branches of classical studies. 

The impression gained from other sources that Phrygia 
Epictetus reached its full development rather late in the Roman 
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imperial period receives striking confirmation: “ Not more than 
half a dozen texts have been found that can be confidently dated 
earlier than the reign of Trajan.” A boundary stone (no. 60)' 
almost certainly proves that the territory of Dorylaeum was 
coterminous with that of Nicaea and casts a ray of light on the 
obscure history of Bithynia under the Romans. Other stones 
identify the sites of several villages, notably Tricomia (no. 87), 
and yield some other names besides. Students of municipal 
organization will note the possibility that the village of Tricomia 
had a gerousia (no. 86), and the first epigraphical evidence 
regarding the tribes and the tribal and city magistracies of 
Nacolea (nos. 202, 204, 205). The number of references to 
imperial slaves and freedmen is noteworthy, even though the 
fact that so many of themi were natives or citizens of Nacolea 
somewhat vitiates their value as evidence for imperial estates 
there. Whether no. 201 implies an estate belonging to Germanicus 
Caesar depends on the uncertain question whether a bit of the 
original edge still remains on the left side of the stone. The 
estate of Cornelia Gaiane (no. 185) should be added to my list 
in Economic Survey of the Roman Empire, Vol. IV, p. 671 (cf. 
also nos. 184, 218, 219). The evidence, both epigraphical and 
artistic, regarding native cults is very important indeed. The 
rarity and lateness of Christian monuments form a contrast 
with the region to the south. The area was the home and centre 
of diffusion of the cult of Zeus Bronton; the editors have given 
a list of all the documents referring to this deity. The volume 
contains a significant number of examples in which epitaphs are 
explicitly combined with dedications, but the editors rightly 
maintain an attitude of suspense toward the further question 
whether the deceased was himself considered a deity and offer 
the interesting suggestion that in‘the absence of the regular 
formulae mentioning fines or a curse this was a way of placing 
the tomb under divine protection (cf., however, no. 232). Note- 
worthy too are several instances of the use of the vine and a 
cluster of grapes as indubitably pagan symbols, and the material 
on other cults both of a local and a general character: Apollo 
Lykios, Meter Tetraprosopos, etc. The large collection of door 
tombs and their ornamentation serves to emphasize the interest 
of these, pointed out long ago by Noack and Kérte. One should 
mention also the representation of a clamp (?; no. 40) resem- 
bling the “ceremonial clamp” found in the Thames, and the 
note on the pottery observed. 

Previous volumes of the series have been criticized for show- 
‘ing insufficient regard for the relationship between the documents 
that they contained and a corpus of the inscriptions of the 
regions that they covered. A full epigraphical bibliography 
meets this criticism and provides a welcome aid which students 
who cannot go to Vienna would wish extended to other regions 
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ia; The plates are full and excellent and provide a means of 
testing the editors’ work which is all the more remarkable in 
that they were compelled to attack a region for which they had 
not originally prepared and had to endure inclement weather 
during most of their journey. The indices are complete. The 
editors are to be congratulated upon an excellent volume. 


. T. R. S. BROUGHTON. 
Brys Mawr CoLLEGH. 


KOAOKOTZAZ, E. A. Tò liporoyevés Xarvpwóv Apapa röv 
*Apxaiwy EM ývwv. Tò Xorvpuóv Apapa ss 'Ayjy? Athens, 
privately printed, 1938. Pp. 57. 


The first part of this digraph is & painstaking and somewhat 
laborious scholarly essay on primitive satyr-drama. The author 
collects the ancient evidence as to the etymology of “satyr” 
and the nature of satyra and of the drama named after them; 
he concludes that “primitive satyr-drama arose from various 
rites, festivals, and religious gatherings throughout the cities of 
Greece, . . . In Athens, the satyr-drama began in very early 
times, before the seventh century B. C., and was preserved, in 
its primitive form and wholly jesting and purely satyric state 
up to the time of Pratinas, who added the emotional, or tragic 
(in the modern sense) element? The author insists that in 
primitive satyr-drama there could be nothing serious, or 
approaching the heroic, since satyrs were incapable of the least 
moral strength; similarly, early satyr-drama could not be satiric 
or critical, as comedy was from the beginning, since again 
ethical standards would be implied, and satyrs had none. The 
content, then, of primitive satyr-drama was pure joking, jeer- 
ing, buffoonery, and animal, not to say bestial, spirits. This 
seems to the reviewer an interesting hypothesis, ‘with very little 
evidence for it, and none against. 

The second part is an extended commentary, with a meticu- 
lous review of the scholarly literature, on the “Agen,” a satyr- 
play satirizing Harpalus. Subjects included in the commen- 
tary are: the significance of the name, the probable contents 
of the play, place and time of production, the career of Har- 
palus, and the author Python; a text, as revised by Dr. Kolo- 
kotsas, of the large fragment preserved by Athenaeus, and notes 
thereon, conclude the discussion. 

An index and a list of most of the corrigenda are included. 
Although the style has occasionally a super-Thucydidean, or 
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more probably Teutonic, complexity, the Greek is so thoroughly. 
on the ancient pattern that it may be read by anyone with the 
slightest acquaintance with the modern tongue. : 


HERMANN KuxmwkwzcHT. Die Gebetsparodie in der Antike. 
(Tübinger Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 28.) 
Stuttgart-Berlin, Kohlhammer, 1937. Pp. 220. 


This is an enlarged and revised dissertation. The term 
* parody ” is carefully defined at the outset as a representation, 
ostensibly accurate but actually distorted, of a literary passage, 
or of views, customs, practices, or persons, which reveals the 
essential nature of the object of parody, for the purpose of 
either pure humor or criticism and castigaGon. The term 
* Gebet” is made to include all addresses to and invocations 
of the gods. The author proceeds to investigate parodies of 
prayers, hymns, oaths, ete., throughout ancient literature. 
Aristophanes is the chief source, as might be expected; also of, 
especial interest are Plato (though here the treatment seems 
far-fetched), Lucian, Plautus, and Horace. Whenever possible, 
parallels to the parodie passages are adduced from hymns, such 
as the Homeric or Orphic, and from tragedy and other serious 
literature. The parody is, of course, directed at the conven- 
tional phrasing and customary manner of religious practice, 
rather than at any specific literary passage. The author shows 
the utmost thoroughness in searching the ancient sources, as 
well as in citing modern works, including those of a general 
literary and’ philosophical nature (Miss McCarthy’s “ Lucian 
and Menippus,” Yale Classical Studies, IV, would have been a, 
valuable addition to the list, as a corrective for the views of 
Lucian's dependence on Menippus). Kleinknecht does not con- 
fine himself to cataloguing parodies, but discusses briefly the 
nature and value of parody, and the relation of religion to 
parody of ritual. In this connection a summarizing statement 
demands quotation: “ Gebetsparodie means speaking of God, or 
. dealing with the divine, as if God could take a joke." Klein- 
knecht's work is a special study of excellent technique and 
comprehensive scope, and will be of’ considerable interest to` 
scholars working with any of the numerous authors mentioned. 


" ALFRED CARY SOHLESINGER. 


OBERLIN COLLEGA. 
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S. BrowcnzN; De Sermone Ammiani Quaestiones Variae. 
(Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 6, 1937.) Uppsala, A. B. 
Lundequist, 1937. Pp. 185. 5.75 Kr. 


A thorough acquaintance with the language of a Latin writer 
is most helpful in establishing his text and determining its 
interpretation. This is especially true of a writer like Ammianus, 
to whose diction numerous scholars, listed in Blomgren's Indez 
librorum, along with others mentioned below only by name, 
have devoted their attention. To these his own monograph, 
which is a model of clarity and arrangement, is an important 
addition, made convenient also by Indices Rerum, Verborum, 
and Locorum, of which the last-named consists of a long list of 
passages of which he discusses the text and proposes emendations, 
& goodly number of which support the readings of the codex 
Fuldensis (V). 

It is quite impossible in & brief review to give 2 full conspectus 
of his 173 pages; only a few interesting points can be touched 
upon. Under the head of De bimembri dissoluto he finds that 
asyndeton is frequent in many of the writers imitated by 
Ammianus, and he adds a large number of examples from 
Ammianus himself, not a few of which the editors. of his text 
have disguised by the insertion of a copula; e.g. Emissa 
Damascus (xiv, 8, 9) and Verus Severus (xxii, 5, 17), where 
the omission of et makes an effective homoeoteluton, a subject 
to which he devotes one of his chapters. In patris patrutque 
collega (xxvii, 6, 12) -que is an addition of the editors which is 
called for by Ammianus! usual metrical structure, but Blomgren 
finds a considerable number of instances of three unaccented 
syllables between two with accents (e: g. tpse arbiter perspextt, 
xxiv, 6, 16; quae Gallus egerat coniunzque, xiv, 10, 2), some of 
which Clark, and perhaps Ammianus, overlooked or allowed to 
stand. Blomgren is inclined to recognize this as a somewhat . 
rare, but legitimate cursus, which should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with a good conjecture; he also believes that the regular 
cursus should not be permitted to separate words which obviously 
belong together, or to obscure the sense of a passage; e. g. minuto 
numero, xix, 6, 11; Arsact formidabiles reges, xxiii, 6, 55. See 
his pp. 9, 12, 14, 89, note 2, 113, note 1, in which he gives a 
number of instances in which Clark has wrongly inserted a` 
comma. In not a few of these I had omitted the comma in my 
translation in the L. C. L., was inclined to omit more in Vol. II, 
and still more in Vol. III (see Prefaces to those volumes). ' 
I regret that I received Blomgren’s monograph too late to make 
full use of it; he quotes his examples with commendable fulness, 
which adds to their clarity, but this cannot be done in a brief 
Teview. js RUM 
Blomgren discusses at length Ammianus’ various methods of 
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connecting sentences. One feature is that in connecting groups 
of three or more words he uses -que with the last word, and 
' sometimes e£, contrary to the usage of the best Latin writers. 
Blomgren treats inconcinnity, adding some examples to Hagen- 
dahl’s Studia Ammianea, ch. iv; he finds that the ellipsis of 
esse is frequent, but that "the word is often wrongly inserted by 
Clark and the earlier editors. 

Especially interesting chapters are those on Personification 
and on Lusus Verborum. Under the former head he adds a large 
number of examples to the ten or so given by Hassenstein, and 
maintains that it is a characteristic feature of Ammianus’ style. 
He excludes from genuine personification those instances in 
which an abstract substantive qualified by a genitive or by an 
adjective is substituted for a personal word: e.g. luti glutinosa 
mollities, xx, 11, 25; amat benignitas numinis, xxi, 1, 9; and 
classes as doubtful cases like ubi desudat nobilitas omnis et 
splendor, xxiii, 6, 83, and some others. This brief summary 
does scant justice to a most interesting chapter, which must be 
read in full to be appreciated. 

On De lusibus verborum, of which Hagendahl noted a few 
instances, Blomgren has thirty pages, with a great number of 
examples. This is in part because he includes instances of 
adnominatio, such as ruente fluente, nocentes et innocentes, and 
the like; but he also finds a number of examples of irony, such 
as in xviii, 7, 7, where Sabinianus is called lectissimus moderator 
belli internecivi (cf. xviii, 5, 0). The irony escaped Petschenig, 
who proposed abiectissimus, and Kellerbauer who favored iner- 
tissimus, and some others; but see my note in the L.C. L. 
edition. My note on Vol. i Introd., p. xxxvi, needs some quali- 
fication; but posuit also is sarcastic, and I am inclined to stand 
by that emendation of Damsté. A sure example of irony is 
Valentis ceteras laudes, as the following context shows. Ut e 
celstore scopulo caderet (xxx, b, 10) is such a common idea that 
it seems doubtful whether it is irony, and I should be inclined 
to substitute xxxi, 4, 5, navabatur opera diligens, me qui 
Romanam rem eversurus relinqueretur, which Blomgren does 
not list. It is a difficult subject, which perhaps calls for further 
investigation, but on the whole irony, and still more humor, 
seems rare in Ammianus 

In his final chapter (p. 134) Blomgren discusses a score of 
disputed passages with good judgment and eminent fairness; 
his emendations are usually in favor of the readings of V. It 
may be added that his footnotes sometimes contain interesting 
obiter dicta; e. g. on p. 103, where he says that while Ammianus 
often uses adjectives in -osus, he very rarely employs the com- 
parative of such words, never the superlative. 


Joxw C. ROLFE. 
UNIVERSITY Oy PEMNSILVANIL. . 
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TENNEY FRANK. 


Tenney Frank, Professor of Latin in the Johns Hopkins 
University since 1919, died after a brief illness at Oxford, 
England, on April 3rd in the sixty-third year of his age. At 
the time of his death he was incumbent of the chair established 
by the late George Eastman for a visiting American professor. 

When I met Frank for the first time in 1901 he was a hand- 
some young man of the Scandinavian type, with a copious head 
of blond hair. His parentage was Swedish on both sides. An 
ancestor had been assigned the name of Frank in the Swedish 
army and chose to retain it upon his discharge. 

He was born near Clay Center, Kansas, on May 19th, 1876. 
Of his boyhood he was accustomed to speak with a curious appre- 
ciation and gratitude. It seemed to him a precious personal 
asset that he had been permitted to grow up in a genuinely 
American small town and rural community, where pioneer 
standards of conduct continued strong. In the course of time 
the conviction grew upon him also that some experience of farm 
life is essential to historians, especially historians of Greece and 
Rome, dealing, as they must, with countries and races whose 
economy in the main was agricultural. It gave him similar 
satisfaction to have enjoyed some acquaintance with mercantile 
employment in Kansas City and Chicago during high school 
and college vacations, especially with the Swift Packing Com- 
pany. His mind was both receptive and retentive, and few will 
doubt that this casual training of his youth became a fructifying 
influence in later years. 

His secondary schooling in Kansas City proved pivotal for his 
choice of a calling. He there attracted the notice of a forceful, 
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eccentric, and somewhat theatrical teacher of German birth and 
education, by name, von Minckwitz. It was this man who aroused 
Frank's pride in'himself and made him conscious of the chal- 
lenge that lies in classical studies to the lad of parts. This 
predilection was not negatived by his association with Professor 
A. T. Walker of the University of Kansas, from which he won 
the degree of A. B. in 1897 with the highest distinction and the 
- Phi Beta Kappa key. He received his A. M. the following year. 

Professor Walker interested Frank in syntactical investiga- 
tions, which were then at the height of their vogue. It was not 
unnatural therefore that he should apply for a fellowship in the 
University of Chicago, where the outstanding reputation of 
William Gardner Hale was exercising a powerful attraction. 
Frank speedily won & place among Hale's preferred pupils and 
& renewal of his fellowship at the end of the first year; subse- 
quently he was Instructor in Latin for three years. He received 
his Ph. D. in 1903, his dissertation being entitled Attraction of 
Mood in Early Latin. This was followed, after his appointment 
to Bryn Mawr College in 1904, by syntactical articles in Classical 
Philology and the American Journal of Philology, which included 
one entitled “ The Use of the Optative in the Edda.” 

His mentality, however, was too robust to be permanently 
employed with the metaphysics of moods and tenses, nor was 
Hale, nor any of the other distinguished scholars under whom he 
studied in Chicago—Hendrickson, Abbott, Capps, Shorey, Buck 
—destined to give definite direction to his researches. It was at 
Bryn Mawr that he began to discover his proper field and interest 
as history. Already in 1909 an essay treating of Roman im- 
perialism in Greece, published in Classical Philology, pointed 
the way to his true north. His first sabbatical leave took him 
to Góttingen and Berlin, where he listened to distinguished his- 
torians. To their teaching, however, he reacted negatively; he 
discovered among them a distinctly mid-European point of view, 
which seemed altogether too disingenuous and suspicious to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the behavior of unsophisticated Roman 
statesmen, who were ignorant of balance of power and of the 
tensions and pressures that prevail in the crowded center of a 
modern continent. His judgments on these European scholars 
are briefly recorded in the preface to his Roman Imperialism, 
published in 1914. 
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- The promptness with which this, his first volume, won recog- 
nition may well seem remarkable, because due recognition more 
often lags. In England it was especially well received and it laid 
the foundation of the author’s reputation, which, enhanced by 
later publications, grew steadily to the last. I may be singular 
in believing this to be his best and most original work. The 
exposition is clear and cogent, the style keeps pace with the 
theme, and the general effect is satisfying and convincing. It is 
the most amply documented óf all his writings. He was break- 
ing new ground and very conscious of his departure from types 
of interpretation prevailing in Europe. He was really looking 
at Roman History from the point of view of one whose early 
conditioning was distinctively American. Kansas and the Middle 
West had furnished the background. Frank would not have been 
more genuinely American had he been descended from the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

The historian works always under the disadvantage of being 
compelled to discover his own frontiers, Frank had chosen the 
hard way-—“ intellectual pioneering," he called it—and he con- 
tinued with incessant labor to break one frontier after another. 
A year spent in Rome as the annual professor in the American 
School, 1916-17, afforded him opportunity to familiarize himself 
with the physical surroundings of Rome and Latium, excursions 
' which contributed much to the Economic History of Rome, pub- 
lished in 1920. This was to have been followed by a second 
volume, but the need of it was forestalled by the publication 
of Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire. This mischance, which left Frank’s volume incomplete, 
he had opportunity to repair by the addition of five chapters on 
the imperial period when a second edition appeared in 1927. 
This is a most perspicuous work and highly esteemed both within 
and beyond the domain of classical scholarship. 

In 1923 the harvest of a dozen years of economic and political 
studies was condensed for the benefit of the college student and 
the general reader in the volume modestly entitled A History 
of Rome, which combines the characteristic clarity and freshness 
of treatment with the usual sanity and self-restraint. In many 
universities it continues to be deservedly preferred as a textbook. 
The volume entitled Roman Buildings of the Republic, 1924, 
was the fruit of two years spent in Rome as professor in charge 
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of the School of Classical Studies in the American Academy. 
Although expert assistance was secured for the preparation of 
this work, he did not lack special qualifications for it himself; 
in the University of Kansas he had once been offered a fellow- 
ship in the department of geology. His findings aroused con- 
troversy (archaeologists are quick to leap into argument), but 
there is no denying that the dating of ancient buildings has been 
greatly facilitated by the data he unearthed and compiled. An 
extremely useful collection of specimens of building stones is 
preserved in the School under his name. 

The two volumes entitled Vergil, A Biography, 1922, and 
Catullus and Horace, Two Poets in Their Environment, 1928, 
exhibit no lesa the originality that is incidental to the continuous 
progress toward new frontiers. The writer regards his problems 
from the firm footing of sound and extensive historical knowl- 
edge. One is reminded of the principle laid down by Epicurus 
that the student must refrain from turning his attention to the 
particulars of truth before he has mastered the view of the whole. 
In popularity these volumes possibly surpass the rest of his 
writings, as the frequency of citation would indicate. The 
biography of Vergil, however, is more often cited abroad, and is 
regarded as marking a substantial advance in our knowledge of 
the poet and his environment. 

It has been objected from time to time that Frank's books 
might well have been more abundantly documented. This criti- 
cism is raised here for the purpose of pointing out that he never 
engaged in the game of bibliographical chess, which has deflected 
not a few from the true objectives of scholarship. No one could 
have been more conscientious in ascertaining pertinent facts, 
but, once these were assembled, his care was focused upon the 
reasonableness of his interpretation, the truth or falsity of which 
no footnote could establish. As an excellent illustration of this 
attitude may be mentioned the chapter on “ The Roman Family” 
in his Aspects of Social Behavior in Ancient Rome. This lecture 
fills thirty-four pages, supported by half a page of notes, but it 
is a consistent picture of the real power and influence of Roman 
matrons within the framework of a theoretically absolute patria 
potestas, such as the reader would vainly seek in a fat volume 
of Friedlander. The value depends primarily upon the argu- 
mentation. 
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If the authorities of Johns Hopkins believed they were making 
a fair speculation by engaging Frank’s services in 1919, it be- 
came clear before many years that the fair speculation had 
developed into a sound investment. Universities need prestige, 
and only a capable staff can bring and maintain real prestige. 
Apart from the deserved reputation won by the publications 
already mentioned, Frank was the recipient of many honors. 
He was made professor in charge of the School of Classical 
Studies in the American Academy in Rome in 1922-23 and again 
in 1924-25. In the latter year he was American delegate to the 
Union Académique Internationale. He was elected a fellow of 
the British Academy, of the Swedish Royal Society of Letters, 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a member 
of the American Philosophical Society; and he was given the 
degree of L. H. D. by Union College in 1938. His numerous 
briefer writings were welcomed by learned periodicals of both 
America and Europe. He was invited to accept appointments 
to the staffs of universities more amply endowed than Johns 
Hopkins, though he chose to remain loyal to the institution 
which, after Bryn Mawr, had given him his first opportunity 
for a scholarly career. Such, decisions, of course, are the re- 
sultant of mixed emotional forces, but gratitude and loyalty were 
paramount in this instance. 

In the other pan of the scale, over against the honor, must 
always be weighed the toil: 


Nil sine magno 
vita labore dedit mortalibus. 


When the strain of protracted labor at the desk began to exact 
a visible toll in the middle nineteen-twenties, medical advice 
encountered & somewhat rebellious patient. Even the one who 
had his health, happiness, and welfare most at heart persuaded 
him with difficulty to be content with & less arduous program 
of work, It is especially irksome for a vigorous man to diminish 
his pace. “ You know," Frank had said to me more than once, 
“T am strong." With great reluctance he consented to the 
retreat, devoting more of his time to the study of migratory 
birds and of wild flowers, especially native ferns, of which he 
assembled a notable collection in his Baltimore garden. 

Even so he continued to accomplish the work of a robust man. 
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Ai the same time new honors began to claim their quantum of 
time, thought and energy. He was invited to become a con- 
tributor to the Cambridge Ancient History, in which his first 
chapters appeared in 1928. In the same year he became Presi- 
dent of the American Philological Association. In 1929 he 
delivered the Horace White Lectures at Bryn Mawr College, 
which, with Johns Hopkins, shared his loyalty at all times. He 
gave the Sather Lectures at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in 1929-30; these were published under the title Life 
and Literature in the Roman Republic, 1930. In the same year 
appeared his contribution to the translation of Cornelius van 
Bynkershoek’s Quaestiones Iuris Publici. In the following year 
was published Aspects of Soctal Behavtor in Ancient Rome, the 
five Martin Classical Lectures, delivered at Oberlin College. In 
June, 1932, he was invited by the British Academy to deliver 
under the Henriette Hertz trust the annual lecture on a master 
mind, for which he chase Cicero. Throughout these years the 
Latin Seminary at Johns Hopkins had demanded an increasing 
share of his attention and to these duties was added in 1936 the 
editorship of the American Journal of Philology. 

These successive indications of the esteem and confidence with 
which he was regarded by his co-workers in no way undermined 
Frank’s quiet and native humility. He was equally modest in 
his age and in his youth. It might have seemed to those who 
knew him longest and best that he was rather driven by an inborn 
energy than lured by the external prizes of success in his chosen 
calling. He lacked the vanity that turns some aside from serious 
purposes. It would never have occurred to him, for example, 
that he might claim to be a linguist, although he was bilingual 
from childhood, extended his knowledge of Swedish to include 
Norwegian and Old Norse, acquired French and German at an 
early age, and later became fluent in Italian. Languages were 
to him only tools. His experiences as a traveler in Hurope, many 
of them diverting, some unpleasant, and a few dangerous—once 
in Sicily he was threatened with arrest as a German spy, on 
account of his Nordic mien—might justifiably have produced a 
raconteur, but few of his friends heard of his adventures. In 
conversation he would turn to music or domestic politics or 
foreign affairs, concerning which he held positive opinions, based 
upon sound knowledge and inveterate habits of observation and 
reflection. 
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He was not merely indifferent to the temptations of vanity; he 
was positively hostile toward them. The suggestion that his por- 
trait be painted as a token of the esteem of former pupils aroused 
his anger, and the genuineness of his veto was not mistakable. 

| At the same time he placed a just value upon himself and keenly 
appreciated recognition, but upon grounds of merit alone and 
from those who knew. He desired to leave as his monument the 
devotion of well-trained students and a certain concrete thing, 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. From the time that he 
first found his true field of labor while in Bryn Mawr College, 
he had conceived a passion for finishing the task in hand. To- 
ward each new frontier in turn he labored with single-minded 
and pertinacious industry. The project most at his heart had 
been the Economic History of 1920. The revised and enlarged 
edition of 1927 did not entirely satisfy him. He felt its incom- 
pleteness to be a challenge. A survey of the whole Empire was 
to be his true magnum opus, his monument. 

Toward the attainment of this last and chief objective Frank 
marshaled and conserved his whole available energy; and before 
he left Baltimore for his year as Hastman Professor at Oxford 
he enjoyed the deep satisfaction of seeing four volumes upon the 
shelves and the whole undertaking, apart from the Rockefeller 
grant which had helped in the publication, on its way to becom- 
ing a self-liquidating investment. The first volume, which ap- 
peared in.1933, was written by himself. The following three are 
by eminent American, British, German, and French collabo- 
rators, two of them former pupils of Frank, T. R. S. Broughton 
and R. M. Haywood. The fifth and last volume, like the first, 
by himself, was fortunately almost complete at the time of his 
death. 

Mrs. Frank was Grace Edith Mayer, whom he married in 
1907. This marriage was a genuine partnership. A scholar in 
her own right, she shared all her husband’s labors and diversions 
alike, and he esteemed her criticisms. The inconspicuous G. F. 
on the dedication page of his Roman Impertalism and the 
To Grace Frank of his Catullus and Horace were more than 
gestures of gallantry. No less unison was evident in their social 
life than in their vocations and amusements; and students and 
friends of more equal age will recall with like regret and with 
touching memory the genial, cultured, and unaffected atmosphere 
of friendliness that prevailed in their home. 
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When a man has died, there is scant consolation in recalling 
that he lived a rounded life, practiced the four virtues, attempted 
much, accomplished much, and all but finished his appointed 
tasks. As one grows older it becomes no easier through use to 
contemplate the chiseling of the black theta above the name of a 
particularly beloved friend. Tenney Frank was a reincarnated 
Quintilius: 

Cui Pudor et Iustitiae soror, 
incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
quando ullum inveniet parem? 


Norman W. DzaWrrr. 
VioToR1ni Connmam, UNIVERSITY or Toronto. 


The death of Tenney Frank is a heavy loss to many enter- 
prises and associations, to each in a special way, for each had 
special need of him; to all alike it means the removal of a com- 
panion whose integrity of heart, steadfastness of purpose, and 
unfaltering willingness of effort made of his wisdom a living 
instrument for the common good. No friends or fellow workers 
can feel this deprivation more than do his associates on the 
editorial board of the American Journal of Philology; yet we 
know that the only tribute he would wish, the only meet tribute 
to the conscientious toil of his own editorial direction, is the 
‘ever-present memory of his lofty standards in the continuation 
of the work of this Journal for which he gave so much of himself, 

It is peculiarly appropriate to print here in chronological order 
the titles of his writings, for the list is a mirror in which are 
reflected the ever-widening circles of his interest and knowledge, 
a pattern of the integrated development of a great scholar. The 
` reflection is of two dimensions only but fortunately the sovereign 
third, the depth of Tenney Frank's understanding, lies faithfully 
preserved behind these titles to be felt by all who read the works 

themselves. 
1903 


“A Stichometric Scholium to the Medea of Euripides, with remarks 
on the Text of Didymus." The Decennial Publications, Chicago Uni- 
versity, vi, 63-68. 
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1904 
Attraction of Mood in Harly Latin. Univ. of Ohicago; pp. 58. 
“The Influence of the Infinitive upon Verbs Subordinated to it," 
A.J. P. xxv, 428-446. 
1906 
“The Use of the Optative in the Edda.” A.J. P, xxvii, 1-32. 


1907 
“Latin vs. Germanie Modal Conceptions.” A.J. P. xxviii, 273-286. 
* A Question of Poetic Diction in Latin Verse.” O.J. ii, 323-329. 
“The Semantics of Modal Constructions.” 0. P. ii, 108-180. 
“Caesar at the Rubicon.” O. Q. i, 223-225. 


1908 
“The Semantics of Modal Constructions, IL." O.P. iii, 1-21. 
* Claudius and the Pavian Inscription.” O. Q. ii, 89-02. 
“ On Constructions of Indirect Discourse in Early Germanic Dialects.” 

J. Eng. Germ. Phil. vii, 64-80. 

1908 
“Classical Scholarship in Medieval Iceland.” A.J. P. xxx, 139-152. 
“Some Classical Quotations from the Middle Ages.” O.P. iv, 82-83. 
“A Chapter in the Story of Roman Imperialism.” 0. P. iv, 118-138. 
“ Emendation of De Civ. Det, II, 27.” O.P. iv, 436-437. 


1910 
* Commercialism and Roman Territorial Expansion.” O.J. v, 98-110. 
“The Diplomacy of Q. Marcius in 169 B.C." O.P. v, 358-361. 
“Notes on Latin Word-Accent.” 0.9. iv, 35-87. 


1811 
“On Romes Conquest of Sabinum, Picenum and Etruria.” Kio, xi, 
867-381. 
1912 
* The Import of the Fetial Institution." O.P. vii, 335-842. 


1913 
“ Mercantilism and Rome’s Foreign Policy.” A.H. R. xvili, 233-252. 
“ Marginalia: Horace, Bpode, 2, 26; Cicero, Ad Att. VII, 2, 7; Livy, 
apud Ben. Suas. VI, 22; Ennius, Medea, 259-01, V.; Cicero, Verr. IV, 
108." A.J.P. xxxiv, 322-328. 
1914 
Roman Imperialism. New York, Maomillan; pp. xiii + 366. 
* A Rejected Poem and a Substitute. Catullus LXVIII A and B." 
A.J. P. xxxv, 67-73. 
* Representative Government in the Macedonian Republics.” O.P. ix, 
49-59. 
“The Background of the Lew Manilia.” C.P. ix, 191-193. 
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1816 


“Expansion of Roman Power to the End of the Republic.” The 
History Teacher's Magazine, 323-328. 


1916 
“Race Mixture in the Roman Empire.” A: H. R. xxi, 689-708. 
* Fortunatus et ile.” O.J. xl, 482-494. 
“The Decline of Roman Tragedy.” O.J. xii, 176-187. 
“The Date of Cicero, Ad Att. XV, 0." O.P. xi, 215-217. 
* Magnum Jovia Incrementum, Ciris 398, and Verg. Ho. IV, 49.” 0. P. 
xi, 334-330. 
* Rome, Marseilles and Carthage.” Military Historian and Hoonomist, 
i, 394-400. 
1917 
“The Economic Interpretation of Roman History.” O.W. xi, 66-71. 
(Read April 15, 1916.) 
1918 
“Notes on the Servian Wall: A gateway in the Forum Boarium; 
The arches in the wall; Repairs during the Civil Wars; On the sources 
of the building material?  A.J. 4. 9nd ser., xxli, 175-188. 
“Cicero, Ad Att. XV, 9,1.” A.J. P. xxxix, 312-313. 
“Horace on Contemporary Poetry.” O.J. xiii, 550-564. 
“Some Economic Data from OIL, Volume XV.” O.P. xiii, 155-168. 
“The Economic Life of an Ancient City.” C.P. xiii, 226-240. 


1919 


* Agriculture in Early Latium." Am. Econ. Rev. ix, 267-276. 

“The Old Apollo Temple and Livy XL, 51." 4.J.P. xl, 194-107. 

“ Cicero and the Poetae Novi.”  A.J.P. xl, 3900-415. 

* Representative Government in the Ancient Polities.” O.J. xiv, 533-549. 

“The Columna Rostrata of C. Duillius.” O.P. xiv, 74-82. 

“On the Stele of the Forum." . C. P. xiv, 87-88. 

“On the Date of Lucretius, Book I." O.P. xiv, 286-287. 

“ Qaelianum Illud, Cic, Ad Att. X, 15, 2.” O.P. xiv, 287-289. 

* Rome's First Coinage: Ostia and the first issue of bronze; Was the 
coinage of the Roman Republic monometallie? " O.P. xiv, 314-327. 

* Pompey's Compromise: Cicero, Ad Fam. VIII, 11, 3.” O.R. xxxii, 
68-69. 

“Virgil, Aen. VIII, 93." O.R. xxxiii, 104. 

“Placentia and the Battle of the Trebia.” J.R.8. ix, 202-207. 


1920 
An Heonomio History of Rome to the End of the Republio. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press; pp. xi + 310. 
“Epicurean Determinism in the Aeneid.”  A.J.P. xli, 115-126, 
“Tulliana: Triumviris, Ad Att. XVI, 11, 1; The Date of the Vatinian 
law; Falsum, Ad Ati. I, 16, 10; Curtius Postumus; Aristotle, Cic. 
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Quint. Fr. IT, 8, 3; Philodemus, Ad Att. XU, 0, 2.” A.J. P. xli, 275- 
282. 
* Vergil's Apprenticeship. I.” C.P. xv, 23-38. 
“Vergil’s Apprenticeship. IL O.P. xv, 103-119. 
“Vergil’s Apprenticeship. IIL.” O.P. xv, 230-244. 
* Heliodorus-Apollodorus: Horace, Serm. I, 5, 2.” O.P. xv, 393. 
“Vergil’s Res Romanae. | 0. Q. xiv, 160-159. 
* Catullus and Horace on Buffenus and Alfenus.” C.Q. xiv, 160-162. 
* Cornifleius as Daphnis?” 0.2. xxxiv, 49-51. 
* Ticidas the Neoteric Poet." O.R. xxxiv, 91-93. 


1921 
“Horace, Carm. III, 4: Desoende Caelo,  4.J. P. xlii, 170-173. 
“The Carmen Saeculare of Horace.” A.J. P. xlii, 824-329. 
* Horace’s ‘Swan’ Song, Odes, II, 20." O.P. xvi, 386-387. 
“The Scipionic Inscriptions.” O. Q. xv, 169-171. 
“ Correspondence on Vergilian Determinism.” 0. W. xv, 24 


1922 


Vergil, A Biography. New York, Henry Holt and Oompany; pp. vii 
+ 200. 

“Roman History, 1919-1921." The Year's Work in Olassioal Studies, 
1921-22, 31-46. 

1923 

A History of Rome. New York, Henry Holt and Company; pp.x + 613. 

Report of the Professor in Charge of the School of Classical Studies. 
American Academy in Rome, Annual Report, 1922-23; 38-45. 

* Cicero; Ad Attioum, IV, 16, 14.” A. J. P. xliv, 356-6. 

“Sanning och dikt i Vergilius’ ekloger." Hranos, xxi, 1-8. 

* Nuove tendenze nell’ educazione universitaria americana.” Levana, 
ii, 396-404. 

1924 

Roman Buildings of the Republic. Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, iii; pp. 149. 

Storia eoonomica di Roma dalle origini alla fine della repubblica. 
Trad. da Bruno Lavagnini; Firenze, Valieochi; pp. 280. 

* Aeneas’ City at the Mouth of the Tiber.”  4.J.P. xlv, 64-67. 

“The Letters on the Blocks of the Servian Wall.”  A.J.P. xlv, 68-80. 

“Latin Quantitative Speech as Affected by Immigration.”  A.J.P. 
xlv, 161-175. 

“The Tullianum and Sallust’s Catiline." O.J. xix, 495-408. 

“Notes on Latin Inscriptions: CIL VI, 9685; CIL T°, 834." O.P. 
xix, 77-78. 

“Roman Census Statistics from 225 to 28 B.C.” 0. P. xix, 329-341. 


' 


1925 
s L'Archeologia e la storia romana." Academia Romana, Anale, xlv, 
Sedintele din 1924-1925; 1-12. (Speech delivered March 5, 1925 at the 
Accademia di Romania.) ; 
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Report of the Professor in Charge of the School of Classical Studies. 
American Academy in Rome, Annual Report, 1924-25; 40-40. 

“ Horace’s Description of a Scene in Lucillus," A.J. P. xlvi, 72-74. 

“On Augustus’ References to Horace.” O.P. xx, 20-30. 

“The First and Second Temples of Castor at Rome." Mem. Am. Acad. 
in Rome, v, 79-102. ; 

“Pro Rostris, Pro Aede, Pro Tribunals.” Riv, d. Fil. liii, 106-106. 


1926 


Arohaeology: IV. “Italy and the Western Mediterranean.” The 
Bnoyolopaedia Britannica, 13th ed., Suppl. vol. I, 163-166. 

“he Inscriptions of the Imperial Domains of Africa.” A.J. P. xlvii, 
55-73. 

* A Commentary on the Inscription from Henchir Mettich in Africa.” 
A. J. P. xlvii, 153-170. 

* Two Historical Themes in Roman Literature: Regulus and Horace, 
IL, 5; Pyrrhus, Appius Claudius, and Ennius." O.P. xxi, 311-316. 

“Notes on Catullus." 0.Q. xx, 201-203. 

* Vergil's First Eologue and the Migration to Africa.” O.R, xl, 15-10. 


1927 


An Hoonomio History of Rome. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; 
pp. xi + 519; second edition, revised. 

* Arrius, Catullus, Carm. 84 and Lucilius Hirrus.” In Raccolte di 
soritti in onore di Felice Ramorino (Milan, Soo. ed. “ Vita e Pensiero") ; 
167-160. 

“Roman Historiography before Caesar." 4. H. R. xxxii, 232-240. 

“Naevius and Free Speech."  4.J.P. xlviii, 105-110. 

“Can Grande and Catullus. A.J. P. xlviii, 273-275. 

“How Horace Employed Alcaeus.” O.P. xxii, 201-295. 

“On Some Fragments of Catullus." O.P. xxii, 413-414. 

“The Bacchanalian Cult of 186 B.C.” 0. Q. xxi, 128-132. 

“Le condizioni dell’ agricoltura al tempi di Virgilio." J’Itala 
Agricola, lxiv, 265-288. 

“‘ Dominium in Solo Provinciali’, and ‘Ager Publicus’”  J.R.8. 
xvii, 141-161. 

1928 

Caiullus and Horace, Two Poets in Their Environment New York, 
Henry Holt and Oompany; pp. 291. 

Chapter XX: “ Pyrrhus"; Chapter XXI: “Rome and Carthage: The 
First Punic War”; Chapter XXV: “Rome After the Conquest of 
Sicily.” Oambridge Ancient History, vii, 038-004; 665-698; 793-821. 

“Terence’s Contribution to Plot-Construction.” A.J. P. xlix, 309-322. 

* Recent Work on the Economie History of Ancient Rome.” J. Hcon. 
and Bus. Hist. i, 105-118. 

1929 

Italy: “ Archaeology.” The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., vol. 

XU, 767-772. : | 
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Rome: “The Ancient City." The Enoyclopaedia Britannioa, 14th ed, 
XIX, 404-479. 

Rome: “ Ancient History." The Hnoyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed. 
XIX, 474-610 (in part). ‘ 

* Notes on Cicero's Letters: Att. IX, 13, 4; XI, 23, 3; XIII, 81, 4; 
Fam. IX, 15, 2.” A.J. P. 1, 181-184. 

“Three Obscure Passages in Cicero’s Letters: Ad Atiioum II, 1, 5; 
VII, 7, 6; Ad Fam, VIII, 9,1.” A4. J. P., 1, 239-241. 


1930 

Life and Literature in the Roman Republic. Sather Classical Lec- 
tures, vii. Berkeley, Cal; pp. vi -+ 256. 

Translation of Cornelius van Bynkershoek's Quaestionum. juris publioi 
libri duo. The Classics of International Law, No. l4, vol. ii. Oxford- 
London, Olarendon Press; pp. xlvi + 304. 

Virgilio, L'uomo e il poeta. Trad. di E. Mercanti; Lanciano, G. 
Oarabba; pp. xv + 230. 

“The Log of the Pilot.” Phi Beta Kappa Address, Univ. of Oali- 
fornia Ohroniole, xxxii, 462-400. 

Chapter XI: “Italy”; Chapter XII: “Rome.” Oambridge Ancient 
History, viii, 326-356; 357-387. 

Introduction, Chapter II: “The Roman World.” Enoyolopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, i, 42-60. 

“On the Name Luoretius Carus.” In Studies in Honor of Hermann 
Colliis (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press); 63-86. 

“Livy and Festus on the Tribus Pupinia.”  A.J.P. li, 70-71. 

“Roman Census Statistics from 508 to 226 B. O.” A. J. P. li, 313-324, 
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HORACE AND THE THEORY OF IMITATION. 


In the commentary of Kiessling and Heinze, Horace’s single 
reference to the (dramatic) poet as imitator t is interpreted as 
implying that the Horatian poetic was founded upon the thesis 
that all poetry is imitation “(ylyyos).? And though there has 
been some criticism of the commentary at this place,* this funda- 
mental assumption has not, so far as I know, been systematically 
questioned.* Yet it is noteworthy that students of Horatian 
theory rarely find it necessary to trouble themselves explicitly 
about the “ Aristotelian ” doctrine of imitation, and it is signifi- 
cant that to support his annotation Professor Heinze used, not 
another statement of Horace, but a passage out of Strabo.” The 
fact is that there was no statement in the works of Horace which 
would have served the purpose. Horace nowhere says that “alle 
Poesie ist planos.” And I think it can be shown that he did 
not think it was. For actually, far from being essential to 
Horace’s conception of the nature of poetry, the idea of punos 
does not appear to have entered into the composition of that 
concept ai all. 

. We shall find the Horatian statements which are most relevant 
to this matter not in one of the literary epistles, but in the fourth 
satire of Horace’s first book. In a famous passage of that satire, 
Horace refuses the title of poetry to his own satires and those 
of Lucilius, and the reasons he gives for this refusal imply an 
attitude concerning the relation of uíugew to poetry which is 


1 Ars poettoa, 318. 

*Q, Horatius Flaccus, erkl. v. A. Kiessling, III (Briefe; 4te Aufl, 
bearb. v. R. Heinze, Berlin, 1014), p. 344: “. . . imitator—denn alle 
Poesie ist ulunots,” ete. 

* W. Kroll, Sokrates, VI (1918), p. 94, n. 2; C. Jensen, Philodemos 
über die Gediohie V (Berlin, 1923), p. 120, n.; O. Immisch, Horasens 
Hpistel über die Diohtkunst (Leipzig, 1032), p. 179. 

* Bee however J. W. H. Atkins, Literary oriticism in antiquity (Cam- 
bridge, 1934), TI, p. 75. 

5 Geog., 1, 2, 5; p. 17 Cas. Precious as Strabo’s literary bits remain, 
it is a good deal clearer today than in 1914 that their illumination of 
Horatian doctrine is at best oblique; the surer our generalisations 
concerning Stoic and other ancient sectarian literary opinions become, 
the less warrant appears for applying any of them without modification 
to the theory of Horace. 
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quite the opposite of Strabo’s. “Neque, siqui scribat uti nos 
sermoni propiora," Horace says, 


. neque, siqui scribat uti nos 
sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. 
ingenium cui sit, cui mens diuinior atque o8 
magna sonaturum, des nominis huius honorem.® 


In this passage the word sermoni has often been translated 
by our word prose. This is not strictly a mistranslation, since 
everyday speech is in fact normally in prose form. But it is not 
to its prose form, but to its commonplace character, that Horace 
primarily refers. “Sermo,” says the author of the treatise 
Ad Herennium, “eat oratio remissa et finitima cotidianae 
loeutioni. And Cicero says, “Sermo in circulis, disputa- 
tionibus, congressionibus familiarium uersetur, sequatur etiam 
conuiuia"? As the context plainly shows, especially by its 
reference to the extraordinary style of Ennius, it is in allusion 
to-the qualities of conversation which are emphasized by these 
descriptions, and to the established rhetorical distinction between 
sermo and contentto,® that Horace uses the word in the verses 
I have quoted; and his sermont is best translated, in a language 
which lacks precise terms for that rhetorical opposition, by some 
such phrase as ordinary conversation. In any case it is well to 


* gat., 1, 4, 41-44. 

1 Ad Herennium, 3, 13 (23); ed. F. Marx, p. 272, 1. 19. 

*De officiis, 1, 132. Both authors are distinguishing sermo from 
contentio, elaborate public oratory; the fact that the author Ad Heren- 
nium is treating of delivery rather than composition does not make his 
words less significant as a gloss to Horace. Cf. Cicero, Orator, 109, 
where sermo and contentio are again contrasted and, as in Horace’s 
fourth satire (60-61), Ennius is cited as exemplifying the higher style. 

? Cicero's most extended discussion of this distinction (De officiis, 
1, 182-187) is derived from a work of Panaetius, and so from a Greek 
source older than the treatise Ad Herennium, in which the dichotomy 
first appears in Latin; and the opposition, which is a very natural one, 
is in some form very old. Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, 3, T, 4; Plato, 
Phaedrus, 261B, Gorgias, 456B; Sophist, 222C-D (and ibid., 225B-C) ; 
Rhet. ad Alewandrum, 1421b14-20 (and D. A. G. Hinks, C. Q., XXX 
[1986], pp. 170-171). Oontentio came usually to be associated, and 
even identifled, with the grand style (e.g. Cicero, Bruius, 202; ihus 
too contentio designates the tragic or heroic style, as in Cicero, Orator, 
109), and sermo was identified with the plain style (Cicero, De officiis, 
1, 188; De oratore, 1, 255). 
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k i ~ 
avoid the subtle ambiguity of the word prose, which we use more 
often to designate a kind of form than to refer to a quality or 
mode,?? and which might suggest that there is in Horace’s state- 
ment a tautology which would vitiate its logic. It is not because’ 
his satires are formally close to prose that Horace says they are 
not poetry, but because they are close to common talk. The 
question is entirely one of what we call style. Since the com- 
mentators have failed to make this explicit, it is of some impor- 
“tance to insist that Horace does not say that the verse of his 
work in hexameters is an approximation to the form of prose.“ 
It is precisely the fact that the form of his satires is not like 
prose form that necessitates Horace’s caution against their being 
mistaken for poetry. But with the form of prose, or of poetry, ` 
in itself Horace is not concerned. He is interested in what will 
be left if the form of a composition be destroyed, 


eripias si 
invoke certa modosque, et quod prius ordine uerbumst 
posterius facias, praeponens ultima primisg.?? 


© The whole argument of Sat., 1, 4, 39-65 is directed toward 

disengaging the definition of poetry from the distinction between 
prose form and verse. ^ ^ 

Horace was not, of course, the first to attempt this separation. 

Aristotle, though he neglected it in his Ehetoric,? insisted upon 

itin his Poetics.1* In the first century before Christ it is implied 

_ or asserted by several writers. , Cicero, for example, in a ouch 


10“ There are two very simple but insuperable difficulties in any 
definition of ‘prose’ and ‘poetry.’ One is that we have three terms 
where we need four: we have ‘verse’ and ‘ poetry’ on the one side, and 
only ‘prose’ on the other” (T. S. Eliot, Anabasis, a poem by Bt.J. 
Perse, with a translation, London, 1930, p. 9). 

310p the contrary, he makes it clear that he requires even in the 
versifled sermo a relatively polished verse; for, he says in Sat., 1, 10, 
though one may argue that the rerum dura . . . natura of Lucilius for- 
bade uersioulos . .. magie factos et euntis mollius (57-69), nevertheless ` 

if Lucilius were writing in the Augustan age he.would have to take 
greater care in turning his versée, as Horace USE did (67-73). : 

13 Sat., 1, 4, 57-59. . 

18In Rhet. 3, 4, 3 (1406b), and especially 3, 8, 3 (1408b), poetry 
and verse are so closely associated as to suggest their identification; so 
Plato, whose opinion Aristotle is here probably following without 
reflection, had related the two in Republis, 601B and Gorgias, 502C. 

** Post., 144Tb. 
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full of interest for us, suggests that Plato and Democritus might 
well be called poets, though they wrote in prose. “ Video uisum 
esse non nullis," he says, “ Platonis et Democriti locutionem, 
etsi absit a uersu, tamen quod incitatius feratur et clarissimis 
uerborum luminibus utatur, potius poema putandum quam comi- 
corum poetarum; apud quos, nisi quod eru sunt, nihil est 
aliud cotidiani dissimile sermonis." ** 

Just ŝo Horace introduces this problem of erty into the 
passage we are examining: 


idcirco quidam, comoedia necne poema 

esset, quaesiuere, quod acer spiritus ac uis 

nec. uerbis nec rebus inest, nisi quod pede certo 
differt sermoni, sermo merus.!? 


It is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that in both these 
statements the primary reference is again to style. Cicero's 
distinction is between writing which “incitatius feratur et 
clarissimis uerborum luminibus utatur” on the one hand and 
sermo on the other; Horace contrasts sermo with “ acer spiritus 
ac uis.”77 The doubts which they report as to the status of 
comedy as poetry were prompted solely by a consideration of the . 
plainness of comic style.? Because comedy displays no mens 


18 Orator, 07. 

18 Sat., 1, 4, 45-48. This sentence is-so close an abbreviated repro- 
duction of the one I have just quoted from Cicero (even to the parallel 
in quidam . . . quaesiuere of the cautious uisum . . . non nullis) that 
it i$ hard to &void suspecting that the latter served as its model. 

11 Each of Horace’s three words had an almost technical use in 
application to the grand or high style. Spiritus, of course, is the usual 
term. for reference to inspiration (cf. esp. Cicero's use of the word, best 
shown by the collection of sentences in A. Delatte, Les vonoeptions de 
Venthousiasme chez les philosophes présooratiques, Paris, 1934, pp. 28- 
31); uis, which is also common in references to inspiration (e. g., Cicero, 
De dw., 1, 38, 80; Pro Aroh., 8, 17-18; Tuso. disp., 1, 20, 64), often 
denotes the characteristic quality of the grand style and Cicero, De 
oratore, 1, 255, makes a hendiadys of uts et oontentio; the rhetorical 
use of acer is well exhibited by Ad Herennium, 3, 13 (23), “ Contentio 
est oratio acris . . . ." There is a good treatment of these and similar 
verbal associations in M. A. Grant, The ancient rhetorical theories of 
the laughable (Madison, 1924), pp. 132-138. 

18 This association of plain style with comedy (and of grand style 
with tragedy and epic) was itself a commonplace of later ancient 
criticism. So e.g. the ^ Tractatus Coislinianus," xwuucj dors Adis kou) 
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déuinior or os magna sonaturum, because apart from its verse 
it is almost exactly like ordinary conversation, it is doubtful 
whether it is poetry. Neither Cicero nor Horace alludes at all 
to the possibility of using the idea of imitation as a criterion for 
determining the poetic. The only differentia of poetry implied 
in what they say is one of style. 

This must have been true also of the original statements of 
the quidam and non nulli to whom they refer. The nearest 
approach to these which I have found among the remains of the 
grammarians occurs in a description of the style of middle 
comedy. “ The poets of the middle comedy,” says the anonymous 
writer, “did not concern themselves about poetic style; keeping 
to ordinary language, they have the virtues proper to prose; so 
that it is rarely that the character of their style is poetic.” 1° 


kal Snucdys, ete. (Q. Kaibel, Comicorum graecorum fragmenta, I, i, 
` Berlin, 1889, p. 52). But many distinctions were drawn among the 
styles of the older comie writers, and a lofty style wes often attributed 
to the Old Comedy in general (Tzetzes has 4 88 wadaid [xoppdla Exer] 
TÒ Dew» kal dymAdy rob ASyou; Kaibel, p. 18; cf. ibid., pp. 6-10 and p. 
81, sec. 9}. Professor Hendrickson has suggested that Horace intended 
some such distinction to be understood in the statements of his fourth 
satire (A.J. P., XXI [1900], pp. 120-30; ef. Ullman, T. A. P. A., XLVIII 
[1917], pp. 116-116); but, though it is clear that Horace refers pri- 
marily to the new. comedy, it is likely that he takes this as the type of 
all comedy. And we are not really warranted by the little, and 
ambiguous, evidence we have to conclude that those who made a dis- 
tinction between the style of old and of later comedy did not include 
both in a single larger category which they would have agreed to place 
below tragedy and epic; the distinction may be relative. Or it may be 
simply historical; Strabo, who remarks that the first writers of prose 
' used a poetic style because they had only poets to imitate, observes 
that there is an analogy to this in the development of comio style, and 
jn fact there may have been. If the critics who distinguished comic 
styles were only pointing out this historical accident, their statements 
mean simply that the old comedy formed an exception to the comic 
rule. In any case, when Strabo wrote his first book the rule was 
generally recognised, and he concludes the sentence to which I have 
referred by characterising comic style as AoyoeBis pun? xadodueror (1, 2, 
6; p. 18 Cas.). 

1945 08 péoys Kwupdlas ol moral wAácparos mèy obx farro xoc]rikoU, 
Qu Bà ris evrü8ovs lóvres Aadias hoyikàs Éxovgi rds dperás, Sore omávor 
moujrikó» elvat xapakrüpa wap’ avrois (Kaibel, op. oit., p. 8. Whatever 
source this writer is using, it is not likely to be Proclus, whom Kaibel 
Ip. 6, n.] suggests; for according to Photius [Bibliotheca, ed. Bekker, 
TI, 818b 24-20] Proclus expressly repudiated the classification of dperal 
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Here, whatever the critic’s intention was, there is no explicit 
denial that the work of these writers is poetry; it is only that 
their style is not poetic. It is not probable, indeed, that this 
eritic envisaged the possibility of poetry written in a style unlike 
that which had come to be regarded as “ poetic”; but his words 
do not exclude this possibility, and his use of romrat to designate 
these comie writers, insignificant as it is in itself, perhaps forbids 
us to press his declaration to strict conformity with the opinions 
of Horace's quidam. It is evident, nevertheless, that this de- 
scription of comic style is a reproduction of one which the men 
referred to by Cicero and Horace would have approved and 
perhaps had written. 

From other assertions of the grammarians we learn, what 
without them it would not be impossible to divine, the precise 
relation of this unpoetie style to the imitative process. The 
definitions which occur in the grammatical treatises agree in 
describing comedy as a representation of the life of ordinary, 
undistinguished, “ private ” persons? It was expected that the 
comic plot should be a fiction (wAdcpa) ; but imaginative inven- 
tion was restricted to the pattern of the plot. Unlike tragedy, 
which might and indeed normally did draw its matter from the 
famous histories of the past, comedy was required to construct 
its arguments out of the materials offered by actual contemporary 
life at its average level. Auadépe 82 xopodia tpayedias, runs the 
grammatical commonplace, ðr 4 uiv tpaypdla ioropíay £xe xai 
áxayycMay mpdgewv yevopévov, jj 8t xopwdia mAáonara mepiéye 
Bwrikày zpaypárov.? The material of comedy was the Birdy 
mpaypa. It came, in fact, to be almost a proverb that comedy 


implicit here: ér pè» rë a’ Adyar ds al. aùral eloi» dperal Xóyov xal 
movíjgaros, wapadddaocovor 88 ér TH waddov xol rror). 

20 Kaibel, op. cit., passim; in contrast, tragedy is a representation 
of the life of heroic personages, Blw» kal Aéywr d$pwwóo» wlunors (Hty- 
mologioum magnum; Kaibel, p. 16). i 

71 A. Hilgard, Soholia in Dionysii Thracis artem grammaticam (Leip- 
zig, 1001), p. 173; cf. ibid., p. 306, 1]. 24-26; p. 307, Il. 1-3; p. 475. 
Evanthius, in paraphrasing this, by omitting the equivalent of Piwrixós 
eliminates the complex, chiastie pattern of the Greek contrast. “ Omnis 
comoedia," he says simply, “de fictis est argumentis, tragoedia saepe 
de historica fide petitur" (Kaibel, p. 66); but this contrast of tragedy 
as history and comedy as fiction is subtly crossed in the Greeks with 
the opposing contrast between the remoteness of tragic history and the 
actuality of comic fiction. 
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was 8 direct, faithful reflection of average life.? And of course 
this reflection could not be confined to the action; the universally 
respected laws of the mpérov required that every aspect of the 
composition and of its production must be conformably faithful 
to life. From the stock character types to the very elocution of 
the actors, or of the reader, comedy must be Bwrucj. The words 
I have just quoted upon this commonplace come from a scholium 
upon the sentence of Dionysius Thrax, in the section of his great 
Téxwg devoted to dvdéyrwois xaf’ trréxpww,?® which prescribes that 
(as tragedy is to be read jpwxds ** and the other kinds of poetry 
in other ways appropriate to the nature of each), comedy must 
be read Bwrixdés. The same scholiast also writes, 8& . . . dva- 
yuéokey .. . TÈ 82 (rd, rovréore TÀ Kapixd, ds dy vo Bly... 7° 
Tt is clear, then, why the speeches of the comic characters had 
to be composed in the plain style. The style of comedy was to 
be, as the scholiasts say its delivery was to be, Biorx[#] karà . 
ppnow ToU Biov.*® Comic style is sermo because its ideal is the 


35 So Lucilius refers to the work of a comic poet as “ea quae speciem 
uitae esse putamus" (XXX, 1029, ed. Marx; cf. for similar utterances 
Marx’ commentary on this line, C. Lucilii carminum reliquiae, 1I, 
Leipzig, 1905, pp. 329-330), and Donatus says, "comoediam esse Cicero 
ait imitationem uitae, speculum consuetudinis, imaginem ueritatis . . . 
comoedia autem, quia poema sub imitatione uitae atque morum simili- 
tudine compositum est [ete.] . . . aitque esse comoediam cotidianae uitae 
speculum, nec iniuria; nam ut intenti speculo ueritatis liniamenta 
facile per imaginem colligimus, ita lectione comoediae imitationem uitae 
consuetudinisque non aegerrime animaduertimus” (Kaibel, p. 67). It 
is now generally agreed that these notions are the best foundation for 
any commentary upon Horace, Ars poetioa, 317-318 (the lines with 
' which we began); cf. note 3 above. 

*? We should say “dramatic reading." ‘Trórpiois é dort wlunows, says 
the scholiast (Hilgard, op. cit., p. 474; cf. pp. 16, 305, etc.) ; Donatus 
considered that this was of peculiar importance for comedy because of 
its very mimetic character: “comoedia autem, quia poema sub imita- 
tione uitae atque morum similitudine compositum est, in gestu et 
pronuntiatione consistit" (Kaibel, p. 07). 

% Tovrdori, says & Bcholiast, ueyáAg Tg pwr perà roris ceurórgTos kal 
byxov, etc. (Hilgard, p. 17). 

35 Tbid., p. 16. He continues, rourdort pauovuérovs yuraixas véas  ypatdas 
Ñ 8eBoukóras Ñ ópycTonévovs dvdpas [e.g., Horace’s pater ardens, Sat., 1, 4, 
48 ff. 1], ete. This too is of course a commonplace; cf. Hilgard, pp. 20, 

` 172-173, 306-307, 475, 569. 

2° Ibid., pp. 172, 300. See above, n. 18. The universal plainness 

might extend to the versification, so that there was also formal approxi- . 
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reproduction of the common speech of ordinary life. Comedy is 
not only an imitation.of life, but the most exact copy of life 
possible, not only punos, but plunos par excellence. And of the 
mimetic process the comic style is the chief instrument. As 
process and instrument are inseparably related, it is impossible 
to separate the plain style of comedy from the idea of imitation. 

Horace does not attempt to separate the two; and we need no 
more than the passage we are examining in his fourth satire to 
establish that all the conventional theory I have summarized 
was familiar and acceptable to him. His comic father, he says, 
is a figure out of life; the qualities of the sermo to which he 
draws attention are those which the grammarians describe by the 
words ournbys and fBwrwós. If Horace does not give an extended 
account of the relevant theory, that is because in his time it was 
familiar and obvious to everyone. 


mation to the prose of actual conversation: rò» yap Blo» obrot pipodueroi, 
says the scholiast on Hephaestion of the comic poets, déAover Soxety 
SiaXeXvuépos diadéyerOar. Cf. Cicero, Orator, 67. Horace in denying that 
comedy and his satire are poetry does not, however, allude to this 
extreme of casualness. As we have seen, his denial abstracts from all 
purely formal considerations, and he in fact required that sermones 
be put into careful verse, considering that this did not essentially modify 
their pedestrian character. It should perhaps further be noted that in 
any case the plainness of style which Horace accepted for the sermo 
did not involve roughness or carelessness. Of the two varieties of plain 
style distinguished by Cicero (Orator, 20) it was the elegant rather than 
the unpolished that Horace approved for both comedy (Epist. 2, 1, 
168-170) and satire (Sat., 1, 4, 8-13; 1, 10, 1-72). Yet, though the 
writer of sermones must at times use the devices of the poet and the 
orator (“modo rhetoris atque poetae," Sat., 1, 10, 12), this does not, 
as Professor Immisch (op. ctt., p. 42) has well said, make him a poet 
any more than it makes him a public speaker. Horace's own practise in 
this regard has nevertheless been urged to minimise the sincerity (E..E. 
Sikes, Roman poetry, London, 1923, p. 49) or the accuracy (P. H. 
Edwards, The postio element in the satires and epistles of Horace, 
Baltimore, 1905, esp. pp. 4-12) of what Horace says in Sat., 1, 4, 39 ff.; 
and Professor Lejay actually conjectured that Horace inserted his 
description of the perfect poet into this passage in order to indicate 
the method he was himself following in an effort to make poetry of a 
hitherto unpoetic genre. “La satire deviendra poétique,” says M. 
Lejay, “en revétant quelques ornements des genres supérieurs. Horace 
ne dit pas que tel est son but, mais le cours uni et simple de sa causerie 
est parsemé de véritables élégances.... Il obtient ainsi la variété, mais 
surtout il donne à la satire les qualités qui la font remonter dans 
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But if the style of comedy is plain because comedy is imitation 
of plain life, it is evident that one who argues that comedy is not 
poetry because its style is plaiù does not adhere to the doctrine 
that imitation is the diferentia of poetry. For this is as much 
as to say that there is at least one kind of imitation which by its 
nature is unpoetic. 
` Ido not expect that any reader will make the specious objec- 
tion that Horace does not by reporting the view of his quidam 
. commit himself to it. For though it is indeed presented with 
characteristic diffidence, the doubt of the critics is offered as 
serious and considerable; and it may certainly in any case be 
fairly said that to ignore the notion of pluyors at this point was 
crucial. If he reported it at all, one who believed that pipyots 
was the differentia of poetry should have dismissed the sceptical 
exclusion of comedy at once with a reference to that idea; here 
if anywhere was the place to apply the doctrine.” . So even the 


l'échelle des genres. Ce dessein n'est avoué nulle part" (Horace, 
Satires, ed. Paul Lejay, Paris, 1911, p. 103). The imagined design of 
making satire heroic is not confessed, indeed, and there is nothing to 
suggest it existed; but the design of giving satire an elegance which the 
work of Lucilius lacked is plainly enough avowed. The élégances of 
which the distinguished editor speaks are proper enough to the plain 
style; the ornements which Horace borrows from poet and orator are ` 
those lumina quae non erunt uehementer inlustria which Cicero explicitly 
assigns to it (Orator, 85). Occasional ascent even to the grand, how- 
ever, was not denied by ancient rhetoric to a discourse in the plain 
style. The xapaxrjpes were distinguished in part that they might be 
combined (S. Augustine, De dootrina ohristiana, 4, 51) ; Horace acknowl- 
edges that purple passages occur in comedy '(Sat., 1, 4, 48 ff.; Ars poet., 
89-94), as they do in life. On the other hand, the question whether all 
satire must necessarily be sermo is never opened by Horace. What he 
says is not that satire cannot be heroic, but that his satires and those 
of Lucilius are not. (In Sat., 1, 4, 65, the reference of genus hoo 
Soribendi is particular to just this extent; the words mean “writing 
like this of mine or Lucilius" It may conceivably be that Horace had 
a possible Juvenal in mind, and chose the vague phrase advisedly; 
perhaps the possibility of a heroic satire is one of the questions he would 
"have discussed in the further treatment he promised in line 63. On thé 
‘precise nature of Horace's criticism of Lucilius and his conception of 
the proper style for satire and comedy, see H. R. Fairclough, A.J.P., 
XXXIV [1913], pp. 183-193, and the articles of Hendrickson there 
referred to.) 

?' [t may be objected that one who held the “Aristotelian ” theory of 
imitation might on the other hand require that the work of art bear in 
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confused Dryden solved the problem when it confronted him.” 
But this seems not to have occurred to Horace. He ignores the 
doctrine that poetry is imitation, and the quidam who held it 
in his time and before. It is only of style that he speaks as 
differentia, and from what he says and what he omits we must, 
I believe, conclude that for Horace, as for Cicero, the primary 
requisite of poetry was not imitatio but incitatio.* 

But before we leave this matter, it will be well to look at the 
few more positive allusions which Horace makes to the idea of 
imitation. These are not important, and I will treat them 
briefly. 

There is little in Horace’s use of such words as imitari and 
repraesentare that is significant in this connection. The words 
do not occur often, and the usage when they occur is casual and 
eonventionalS? Twice, in referring to the imitative process of 
sculpture, Horace chooses ezprimere." In Ars poet., 184, and 


itself clear evidence of its relation to the reality imitated, and that 
too close a copy would hardly be an imitation at all since it failed thus 
to indicate its ontological status. This is a most serious objection; but 
I have discovered nothing which suggests either that a contemporary of 
Horace might have urged it, or that it might have entered into Horace's 
thought. 

** Hesaya, ed. Ker (Oxford [1900], 1926), II, p. 132 (“Comedy ... 
by that means [“ representation ”] creeps into the nature of poetry, and 
is a kind of juniper . . ."). 

*°T should perhaps earlier have referred explicitly to Horace’s refusal 
to consider the mimes of Laberius poetry (Sat. 1, 10, 0); for though 
it is not his comoedia, the mime is & comie form (and treated so by the 
Latin grammarians); Horace’s reason for excluding it is again stylistic 
(ef. too the phrase of Evanthius for the style of the mime, “ mimica 
uilitas ”; Kaibel, p. 65); and the mime of course was mimetic in the 
extreme (cf. Evanthius’ etymology, “mimos ab diuturna imitatione 
uilium rerum ac leuium personarum "; tbid., p. 06). 

3° So Horace’s single use of repraesentare, Epist., 1, 19, 14 (reproduce, 
recreate). Simulare, used of aping or pretense in Sat., 2, T, 56 and 
Hpist., 1, 19, 18, refers to imitative (plastic or graphic) art in Dpist., 
2, 1, 241 and Ars poet., 20. Imitari and its cognates refer to imitative 
behavior, copying or aping, in Sat., 2, 2, 64, Sat., 2, 3, 308, and Epist., 
1, 19, 17 and 19 (cf. Ars poet., 184); to acting in Sat., 2, 3, 186. Im 
Oarm., 2, 2, 42, imitarie means take the form of; related to this is 
Horace’s interesting occasional use of imitari simply as the equivalent 
of like in constructing a simile (Sat., 1, 4, 21; Epist., 2, 1, 207; Carm., 
4, 2, 67). 

31 Epist. 2, 1, 248; Ars poet., 33. The word occurs only once again 
in Horace (Sat., 1, 7, 29). 
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Sat., 1, 10, 17, imitator and imitandi refer to the imitation of 
‘models or predecessors in art? In Epist., 2, 9, 8 (imttaberis 
uda), and in Ars poet., 38 (imitabitur aere), there are refer- 
ences to the lunos of the sculptor; and imitator, as we noted 
in setting out, is used in Ars poet., 318, to designate the dramatic 
poet. i 

Throughout his treatment of the drama in the Ars poetica 
Horace assumes, naturally enough, that the drama is imitation. 
So far as the epic.is discussed in the Ars, it is also regarded as 
imitative; and there is an allusion to epic imitation in a passage 
of the Epistle to Augustus; ; 


nec magis expressi uoltus per aenea signa 
uam per uatis opus mores animique uirorim 
clarorum apparent.*? 


Here, indeed, mores animique is a fair parallel to the 765 xal 
TáÓs of Áristotle;** and the great matters referred to in the 
following lines, which can all be subsumed in the res gestae of 
the next, sufficiently represent rpdfes, the third and greatest of 
Aristotle’s three divisions of the subject-matter of the poetic 
imitator. 
The passage which includes these lines in the Epistle to 
Augustus has a further interest for us. Horace is contrasting 
the grandeur of the epic, represented by Virgil and Varius, with 
the plainness of his own sermones; and it is significant that 
though he introduces this oblique allusion to the plunors of epic, 
the contrast is not primarily that of an imitative form with one 
which is not imitative, but of the different stylistic characters 
` of the two forms. This difference is the result, it is true, of the 
fact that the epic poet imitates, as a sculptor might, the mores 
and animos and the heroic actions of superior men (uirorum 
clarorum), whereas the sermo is the actual conversation or corre- 
' spondence of ordinary men. But it is not with this fact, but 
with the resultant difference itself, that Horace is concerned. 
This he makes clear by referring to his sermones not as lacking 


*3 On Horace’s treatment of this kind of punos see Immisch, op. ott., 
pp. 98 ff. and 167 ff. 

753 Bptet., 2, 1, 248-250. 

*4 Poet., 14478 28. Cf. Horace, Epist., 1, 2, 62, where animum == rdéy 
(ira, furor, etc.). 
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imitation but as repentis per humum," and by insisting that, 

“auch is his own incapacity for the heroic, even if he tried the 
epic he could only produce a work in his habitual humble style, 
a paruom carmen which would not suit the majesty of the 
emperor whose acts it rehearsed.5^ The notion of imitation is 
introduced only incidentally, to explain the grand style of the 
epic. It is the heroic quality itself, not its occasion, to which 
attention is directed. The treatment is exactly like that of the 
style of comedy in the fourth satire. 

These references to the idea of imitation put it beyond doubt 
that Horace regarded the drama and the epic as pmpýoes, But 
we are not to see in this fact any implication that he so regarded 
the other forms of poetry, or that even if we ignore the statement 
of the fourth satire it may legitimately be supposed that Horace’s 
general theory included: the thesis that all poetry is imitation. 
For it is possible and indeed easy to fit all that Horace says into 
a scheme of the grammarians which involves no such thesis. 
The distinction between pluyots and Supynois (narrative or expo- 
sition spoken by the poet in his own person), which first appears 
in Plato," and is assimilated by Aristotle into his theory," 
becomes in the grammarians the common principle of classifica- 
tion for all poetry.*® The schemes vary and ramify to much 
detail; but they agree generally in a preliminary division of all 
poetry into the mimetic and the non-mimetic (usually recogniz- 
ing a third class which combines the two). There are unmis- 
takable suggestions of a systematic classification of this kind in 
Horace’s Ars poetica, in lines 73-82 (where, moreover, Horace 
refers to the grammatict), and again in line 179. In the list of 
Kinds in Ars poet., 73-85, all those mentioned except epic and 
drama (res gestae, 78; res agendae, 82) are presented as if 
Horace regarded them as the personal, non-imitative utterance 
of the poet; this is true equally of the reference to the dithyramb 
in Carm., 4, 2, 10-11. Horace’s scheme, so far as it is appar- 

S Epist, 9, 1, 261. - ®t Rep., 394 B-C. 

20 Thid., 257-259. ‘ ** Poet., 1448a 19-24. 

*9 See G. Kaibel, Die Prolegomena wept xwppdlas (Abhandlungen d. 
künigl. Ges. d. Wiss. au Göttingen, phil.-hist. KI, n. F., II, no. 4; 
Berlin, 1898), pp. 28-30; O. Immisch, Festschrift Theodor Gompers 
(Vienna, 1902), pp. 257 ff.; J. Kayser, De veterum arte postica quaes- 
tiones seleotae (Leipzig, 1906), passim, ` 


to Of. Plato, Rep., 894 O. There is no conflict in either with Aristotle, . 
Poest., 1447a 14, since after Pindar the dithyramb became dramatic. 
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ent, has been identified with that of Proclus and the gram- 
marians who accord with him; ** but since in their system the 
epic was classified with the elegy, iambic poetry, and the lyric 
among lôn rov Supynparixo’, this cannot be correct. It is doubtful 
whether Horace’s authority would have used the term Smyyypartixds 
as a designation for one of his two primary divisions of poetry. 
The distinction between puíuyow and Svfygow in Ars poet., 179 
is not the one which constituted the primary division ; it requires, 
as does that of Aristotle in Poet., 1448a, that both of these be 
taken as subdivisions of miyos in a larger sense. A division 
prior to this is suggested, in which we should have a pure 
$ujygows (such as that of lyric poetry) distinguished from the 
plpnows which included this subordinate pipyows and 8Sufygow.? 
And precisely such a division we find in the Tractatus Cots- 
linianus, which opens with a dual classification of all poetry as 
either dyluyros or pupyt[ix]y, dividing the latter into rò éray- 
yeAruxdy (epic) and rò Spapyarixdy xai rpaxtixdy.“* Into this scheme 
Horace’s will fit neatly and without residue. And it is not likely 
that this is an accident. ` 
Craia La Devinn. 


Tus Boomrr or FELLOWS, 
HaRvARD UNIVERSITY. 


*1 Kayser, op. oit., p. 1T. 

* This is suggested, of course, as much by Aristotle’s words as by 
Horace’s; to this problem of the Aristotelian theory I intend to return 
in another study. ^ 

* The full text is in Kaibel, Com. gr. frag., p. 50, and in Kayser, 
op. cit., p. 6. Kaibel's argument (Prolegomena 7. kwp, pp. 63-65) that 
the division called dulunros represents prose, is quite unacceptable; the 
best analytic account of what is included in this division is that of 
Immisch, loo. oit. 


GNOMONICA IN AULUS GELLIUS. 


In discussing the curriculum of the Pythagoreans, Aulus 
Gellius states (1, 9, 6) that students of the second grade were 
called pafyparixol, ab his scilicet artibus, quas iam discere atque 
meditari tnceptaverant: quoniam geometriam, gnomonicam,* 
musicam, ceterasque item "disciplinas altiores pafjpara veteres 
Graeci appellabant. The latest editor of Book I of the Noctes 
Atticae, in a note on gnomonicam in our passage, explains at 
some length the nature of the science of the sun-dial, and con- 
cludes, “ Inasmuch as it involved considerable astronomical and 
mathematical knowledge as well as practical skill, it.is not sur- 
prising to find it mentioned here as a special science side by side 
with music and geometry.” On the contrary, it is just because 
gnomonica is so special a science that it seems to me most sur- 
prising to find it mentioned between, and apparently on a par 
with, the major Greek mathematical studies of geometry and 
music. It is the purpose of this note first to show that the 
inclusion of gnomonica is very strange, and then to suggest a 
possible explanation for its mention. i 

Which were the disciplinae altiores to which the veteres Graeci 
gave the name of pafypara? In the strict sense of the word, 
of course, any subject of instruction might be called pa@yya, but 
Gellius is evidently using the word in the technical sense from 
which our own use of “ mathematics " is derived. Though this 
special use of pafjpara and paSyparixds did not become current 
until Aristotle’s time,’ it was among the Pythagoreans them- 


1 According to the edition of C. Hosius (Leipzig, Teubner, 1903), p. 
09, the codew Busilidanus, a much-interpolated MS (see ibid., pp. x-xii), 
here reads geometriam, gnomonioam, astrologiam, musicam. The read- 
ing astrologiam is obviously an instance of interpolation; its insertion 
here seems to have been intended to bring our passage into greater 
conformity with the mediaeval mathematical Quadrivium, comprising 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy: see M. Cantor, Vorlesungen 
über Geschiohte der Mathematik (Leipzig, Teubner, 1907), I, pp. 578, 
823. 

* H. M. Hornaby, A. Gellii Nootium Atticarum Liber I (Dublin, Hodges 
Figgis and Co., 1936), pp. 115-116. 

* Cantor, op. cit., I, pp. 216-217; Sir Thomas Heath, A History of 
Greek Mathematios (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1921), I, p. 10. 
See Heath’s entire section (pp. 10-18) on “Meaning and classification 
‘of mathematics,” to which I am greatly indebted. 
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selves, those pioneers in mathematical investigation, that it ap- 
parently originated. Tradition is unanimous in ascribing to 
the Pythagoreans a list of four uabýpara: geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music; in making this division, they were proba- 
bly influenced by their well-known veneration for the number 
four. The list as I have given it appears in a fragment of the 
Pythagorean Archytas,° of the fourth century B. C., and is con- 
firmed by citations in Proclus,' and in the Theologumena Arith- 
. meticae attributed to Iamblichus. It is doubtless because of the 
commanding position of the Pythagoreans in the field of mathe- 
matics that their quadripartite division became canonical? 

In Plato’s nearest approach to the use of paĝýpara in the 
technical sense, he lists three studies: arithmetic, geometry 
(plane and solid), and astronomy. In another passage, he 
repeats these, and adds the subject of music, with express men- 
tion of the Pythagoreans, and with what seems to be a reference 
to the very passage of Archytas cited above. 

Aristotle lists (plane) geometry, stereometry (or solid geome- 
try), arithmetic, and astronomy as the basic studies upon which 
optics, mechanics, harmonics, and phenomenology (rà $awópeva) 
respectively depend.!? . Now in another passage !* he calls optics, 
harmonics, and astronomy ** rà Gvouerepa tov pobyydrwv; that 
he is here using pafzjara in its technical sense is proved by the 


* Heath, op. cit, p. 11. ; 

ë Bee A. Delatte, tudea sur la Littérature Pythagorioienne (Paris, 
Champion, 1915), pp. 249-268, on “La Tétraetys Pythagoricienne." 

* H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (5th ed., Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1934), I, p. 432, lines 6-7: wept yauerplas kal dpiduar kal cpatpixds 
kal. .. pwoixds. Astronomy is referred to by the term opa:pixé (seo 
Heath, op. oit., pp. 11-12). 

"In Primum Huolidis Hlemeniorum Litrum OCommeniarü (ed. G. 
Friedlein, Leipzig, Teubner, 1873), p. 35, line 21—p. 36, line 3; p. 38, 
lines 1-2. 

* Theologumena Arithmeticae (ed. V. de Falco, Leipzig, Teubner, 
1922), p. 20, Hine 12—p. 21, line 13 (Ast, p. 17), especially p. 21, lines 
7-10. x 
°? Cantor, op. ott., T, pp. 216-217. 

10 Laws 817 e; see Heath, op. cit., p. 10. 
| ¥ Republio 625 a-531 c, especially 530 d; cf. Diels, op. oit., I, p. 438, 
line 8 and footnote. 

3 Posterior Analytios 78b 35-39 (Bekker). 

13 Phystos 194 & 7-8. . ] ` 

** Obviously dorpedcyla 4 vavrixhý is meant in 194 a 8; see 78 b 40—79 a 1. 
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distinction which he draws in the same passage between the 
yea) pvoiry and the ypayyy pobyparixy.?® It is to be noted that 
he omits music from his list of basic pafjyara; later in the pas- 
sage first cited, however, he mentions dppowxy 4 na8nparuc;.? 
In the main, therefore, both Plato and Aristotle follow the 
Pythagorean tradition. 

. dn a passage expressly devoted to the division of mathematics 
into its component parts, Proclus" first mentions the fourfold 
division of the Pythagoreans. After discussing this in detail, 
he goes on !? to say that there are those who divide mathematics 
differently ;.he cites as the main proponent of this divergent view 
the mathematician Geminus, who is assigned to the first century 
B. C. at the earliest.” In the classification of Geminus, mathe- 
maties is first analyzed as follows: 


A. Branches concerned with non-sensibles (rà AE 
1. Arithmetic 
2. Geometry 


B. Branches concerned with sensibles (rà alo6yrd) 


1. Mechanics 

2. Astronomy 

3. Optics j 
4. Geodesy 

b. Canonies 

6. Logistics 


This is followed by a further division into subtopics, in the 
course of which yveuovuc appears as one of the three subdivisions 
of astronomy. This classification, which has been called the 
most elaborate found in the ancient authors? evidently did not 
meet with favor, for it was the Pythagorean fourfold division 
which survived to form the mediaeval Quadrivium.?* 

Three factors make it clear that, in out passage, Gellius fol- 
lows the older, Pythagorean tradition: (1) the use of the words 
veteres (Graeci, for, as we have seen, the classification of Geminus 
is a later development; (2) the mention of musica, which is not 
included in Geminus list; (3) the fact that our passage appears 


35 194 a 10-12. 1679 à 1. 

17 Op. oft. (note 7, above), p. 35, line 17—-p. 42, line 8. 

18 Ibid., p. 38, line 1—p. 42, line 8. 

?* Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyolopüdie, VII, 1027, line 56— 1029, line 9. 
3? Heath, op. oit., p. 1T. ` ^l Cantor, op. oit., I, pp. 578, 823. 
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in a chapter largely devoted to the Pythagoreans. Now gnomonica 
does not appear in the Pythagorean canon, nor is there any evi- 
dence that Pythagoras or his followers paid any particular 
attention to it; even Geminus lists it merely as a subtopic of the 
third order. Among the Romans, Vitruvius names gnomonice 
as one of the three subdivisions of architecture!?* Thus Gellius 
inclusion of gnomontca in the list of pabýpara between geometry 
and music, far from being “not surprising," ** is, in fact, ex- 
tremely peculiar. Especially is this so in view of his omission 
‘of arithmetic, that * elder sister of music,” as Proclus ** calls it. 
I believe that a single explanation may account both for the 
inclusion of the one and the omission of the other. 

The word gnomonica in the sense “ science of the sun-dial ” %3 
is of course derived from gnomon in its most usual meaning. 
. But the word gnomon, in addition to being the common name 
for the sun-dial, is also a mathematical terminus technicus. 
The mathematical use of the word seems to have had the fol- 
lowing development: *° because the stylus of the sun-dial was 
perpendicular to its base, the term gnomon was used with refer- 
ence to a perpendicular; it was then applied to the carpenter’s 
square with which a perpendicular may be drawn, and then to a 
geometrical figure shaped like a carpenter’s square. Now it was 
observed that such a figure will result when a smaller square is 
cut out of the corner of a larger, as in Fig. 1, and, conversely, 
that if such a figure be applied to a square so that the arms be 
coextensive with the sides of the square, the area of the square 
is enlarged, but the shape is unchanged °” (this is plain if we 
regard the' shaded portion of Fig. 1 as the original square, the 
unshaded portion as the added gnomon). Now if to a unit 
square there be successively added gnomones composed of 
8,5, 7,9... unit squares, the results will be successive squares 
of 4,9,16,25... units (Fig. 2). This provides a graphic 
illustration of the familiar formula LE 


1+34+54+749+...-+ (9n—1) —w, 


a3 Vitruvius, 1, 3, 1; cf. 9, 7 and 9, 8. 

53 See note 2, above. 

** Op. oit. (note 7, above), p. 36, line 24. 

35 See Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s. v. 

3* Bee Heath, op. cit., pp. 78-79; Cantor, op. oit., I, pp. 161-162. 
2? Of. Aristotle, Categories 16 a 30-32. 
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expressing the summation of a series of consecutive odd integers 
starting with 1. Thus the term gnomon in the sense of a figure 
shaped like a carpenter's square, or a number corresponding to 
such a figure, plays a not unimportant rôle in the theory of 
numbers. It was precisely in this sense that the word was 
current among the Pythagoreans 135 . 
Here, then, we have, in my opinion, the clue to the solution 
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of our problem. That Gellius could misinterpret a Greek tech- 
nical term is demonstrated by his mistake in a neighboring pas- 
sage of the Noctes Atticae, where his words feminas etiam 
tibicinas . . . habuit show how completely he misunderstood 
Herodotus’ words td .. . adAod yuvaenlov re koi dvdpylov, “ to the 
music of the clarinet, both treble and bass.” ** In a compiler 
who is capable of such an egregious error, the failure to com- 
prehend the esoteric mathematical significance of a Greek word 





224 





3 For the later, more strictly numerical development of the term 
gnomon, see the references cited in note 26, above; see also M. L. D'Ooge, 
"Nicomaohus of Gerasa, Iniroduotion to Arithmetio (New Nera Mac- 
millan, 1926), p. 197, note 3. - 

* Cantor, op. cit., I, p. 161, after defining gnomon as “das, was von 
einem Quadrat übrig blieb, wenn aus dessen einer Ecke ein kleineres 
Quadrat herausgeschnitten wurde,” says, “ Diese Bedeutung des Wortes 
war bei den Pythagorüern gang und gebe." As an unertrüglioher Beweis 
dafür he cites a fragment of Philolaus (Diels, op. ott., I, p. 411, line 
18—p. 412, line 3). I have not been able to gain access to A. Boeckh, 
Philolaus des Pythagoreers Lehren, which he also cites; but see W. R. 
Newbold, Arohiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, XIX (1906), pp. 177- 
199. 

80], II, T. 

31 Herodotus, 1, 17. See the edition-of H. Stein (6th d Berlin, 
'Weidmann, 1883), pp. 21-22. I am indebted to J. H. Sleeman’s edition 
of Herodotus I (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1027), p. 160, for 
the notice of Gellius! blunder.. : i 
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familiar in its common meaning can surely occasion no surprise. 
The Greek source? which Gellius is here condensing appar- 
ently took up the Pythagorean curriculum in some detail; the 
pabýpara seem to have been discussed in the order given by 
Archytas:** geometry, arithmetic, astronomy (ed$«puj), and 
music. I believe that, reading rapidly, Gellius first made note 
of the subject geometry ; that then, glancing through the section 
devoted to arithmetic, he was deceived by the mention, perhaps 
frequent,** of the gnomon (in the mathematical sense, of course), 
into believing that the subject which he knew as gnomontca was 
being discussed, and accordingly listed it to the exclusion of 
arithmetic. I believe that he then omitted to mention opapixy, 
either because he did not recognize astronomy under that title, 
or because, having already mentioned gnomonica, he felt that 
further reference to a meteorological study was superfluous; 
that he concluded tHe list with the familiar musica, and that 
finally, troubled by a sense of omission, he took refuge in the 
saving phrase ceterasque item disciplinas altiores. 

I admit that this hypothesis is somewhat far-fetched; yet it 
seems to me to offer a satisfactory explanation of an otherwise 
inexplicable phenomenon, Gellius’ inclusion of gnomonica among 
the cardinal subjects of ancient mathematics. 

Hazry L. Lavy. 


Hust CouLuam oF THX CrrY or Naw Yonx. 


33 The determination of this source is not essential for the immediate 
purposes of this note. I believe that L. Ruske, De A. Gellii . . . Fonti- 
bus Quaestiones (Glaciae, Schirmer, 1888), p. 50, is quite right in 
naming Oalvisius Taurus as Gellius! authority; I believe, however, that 
he should have listed 1, 9 not under those “quos Gellium praesentem 
ab illo accepisse in aperto est," but rather among those “ quos ex libris 
a Tauro conscriptis desumptos esse .. . a Gellio ipso . . . minus . . . 
aperte significatur aut coniectura colligi potest” (ibid. p. 51). For 
Gellius’ habit of citing as an actual conversation with an author what 
he had really gleaned from that author's writings, see Hosius in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realenoyolopddie, VII, 995, line 58—998, line 10; cf. Praechter, 
ibid., V A, 59, lines 1-18. In Gellius 1, 9 the words haeo eadem . . . oum 
diwisset (1, 9, 8), and the conclusion of the chapter (1, 9, 12), incline 
me to believe that Gellius is quoting, in part at least, from a written 
work of Taurus, rather than from a lecture or oauserie; but my main 
hypothesis is perhaps tenable even if the latter view is held: the mistake 
would then be the result of a misunderstanding of part of Taurus’ 
lecture. 

28 See note 6, above. ™ Cf. Heath, op. ott., p. 77, pp. 79-84. 


CICERO’S ACCURACY OF CHARACTERIZATION 
IN HIS DIALOGUES. 


Cicero’s requests in his letters for specific factual details neces- 
sary.to the dialogues he was writing (Ad Att., XII, 20) and his 
criticism of Curio’s anachronism (Brutus, 218-219) indicate that 
he was careful to avoid anachronisms in his dialogues. Never- 
` theless, convention.among the Greeks and Romans did not pre- 
scribe accurate characterization of the interlocutors. Hence it 
has seemed desirable to examine the interlocutors in Cicero’s 
dialogues to see how far they represent the historical characters. 
We have selected the six dialogues that are most important for 
our purpose: the De Senectute, De Republica, and De Amtctita, 
which, as the dialogues with the earliest dramatic dates, afford 
the best opportunity of observing Cicero’s method and historical 
accuracy; the De Oratore, a rhetorical dialogue placed in 91 B. C., 
the characters of which can be compared with Cicero’s criticisms 
of the orators in the Brutus; and the Brutus and Academica, ' 
dialogues in which the dramatic date coincides with the date of  ' 
composition. i 

In the De Republica Cicero uses a few archaic words and 
phrases (such as suaviloquens, breviloquentia, nuncupo, nectter, 
grates, sepse, and foedifragos Afros) to suggest the early dra- 
matic date of the dialogue, but he does not employ this method 
' elsewhere. In all the dialogues, however, he is careful not only 
to give the correct setting but also to avoid anachronisms in the 
literary: and historical references, using only those which men 
at the time of the dramatic date could have employed. More- 


1Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, following Corrsen, 
pointed out Posidonius as Cicero’s source for the Somnium and the First 
Tusoulan Disputation. R. M. Jones, “ Posidonius and Cicero's Tusculan 
Disputations, I, 17-81," in Ol. PhiL, XVIII (1923), pp. 202 ff, and 
* Posidonius and Solar Eschatology,” in Ol, Phil, XXVII (1932), pp. 
113 f., proved that Posidonius cannot be the source of either writing. 
That Plato was Cicero’s source for the views on the soul expressed in 
the Somnium is shown by R. Harder, “ Über Ciceros Somnium Scipionis,” 
Bohriften der Königsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaft- 
liche Klasse, VI (1929), Heft 3, pp. 115-151. For a partial summary 
see Rieth, Grundbegriffe der stoiohen Ethik, p. 169. The point is that 
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over, there are references in the De Republica and De Amicitia, 
. especially those about the Gracchi, that show the unsettled con- 
dition of the state at the time that the discussions are supposed 
to have occurred, and in the De Oratore references to events in 
91 B. C. reflect the feelings of characters of that time.” 

Cicero’s dialogues can also be trusted for the biographical de- 
tails of the characters. For example, Cato’s career in the De ` 
Senectute seems accurate; likewise, Scipio's in the De Republica - 
and Laelius" in the De Amicitia. The accounts of the speeches 
which Crassus and Antonius are said in the De Oratore to have 
delivered can be accepted. Hven in comparatively unimportant 
details Cicero shows, in every dialogue, an attempt to give a 
realistic characterization, although this attempt is least evident 
in the Academica. The minor characters, as in the De Republica - 
and the De Oratore, seem reasonably accurate. It is his inter- 
pretation of the major characters that we must examine more 
closely. f 


The De Senectute has the dramatic date of 150 B. C., the De 
Republica and the De Amicitia 129 B. C. In the De Senectute 
Cato, Scipio Aemilianus, and Laelius are the interlocutors; in 
the De Republica Scipio, Laelius, and other members of the 
Scipionic circle; in the De Amicitia Laelius and his two sons- 
in-law. Since the characters of these dialogues are so interre- 
lated, it has seemed advisable to examine them together. 

Cicero's express statement that he had chosen Cato in the De 
Senectute because he was the most suitable character to discuss 
old age (De Am., 4) indicates that Cicero tried, in some meas- 
ure, to give accurate characterization. There is no doubt that the 
historical Cato felt the same admiration for Fabius Maximus 
that the Cato of the dialogue expresses (De Sen., 10-12, 61), 
for Cato would have approved of Fabius’ conservatism, opposi- 
tion to Scipio Africanus, and support of the Cincian law.? Nor 
is it probable that the Cato of history would have hesitated to 


Cicero, in attributing to men in 150 B. C. and 129 B. C. views of the 
soul that came from Plato and not from Posidonius, is not guilty of 
anachronism. 

3 See De Rep., I, 14, 31, 71; II, 07; De Am., 87, 41, 77; De Or., I, 26-27, 


' 29, 104; II, 2, 12; ID, 1-6. 


* Plutarch, Fab. Mav., 4, 3-0; Livy, XXVIII, 40-44; XXIX, 19; Plu- 
tarch, Fab. Maw., 24-27; cf. De Sen., 10-12. 
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criticize Terentius Varro (De Sen., 75), who had opposed Fabius 
Maximus, for Cato, although a plebeian, was not a democrat. 
Oato was probably a friend of Aemilius Paullus (De Sen., "7? 
and 83), many of whose actions and traits of character he would 
have admired. Moreover, Paullus! connections,? as well as what 
is known of his views, make it probable that he was an inde- 
pendent man” on good terms with members of both political 
groups. Cicero is at fault, however, in attributing to Cato 
admiration for Scipio Africanus (De Sen., 13, 19, 61, 82), for 
their enmity dated from the time of the Second Punic War; 
and leter, after Cato had had charges brought against various 
representatives of the Scipionic group,? Cato and his policies 
caused Scipio gnd.his policies to be discredited. It is also im- 
probable that the elder Laelius, of the Scipionic group, was a 
friend of Cato, as Cicero represents (De Sen:, 77 and 83). The 
friendship of Scipio Aemilianus with Cato, however (De Sen. 
and De Rep. II, 1), should be accepted as genuine. Scipio 
Aemilianus was the son of Aemilius Paullus adopted into the 
house of the Scipios. It is natural that he, an Aemilius by 
birth and early training, on whom the influence of his father 
must have been great, should have considered Cato rather as a 
man on good terms with his own father and the father-in-law 
of his sister than as a foe of his adoptive grandfather, whom he 
had never seen. When the question of the Achaeans was being 
discussed in 150 B. C., it was Cato to whom Scipio Aemilianus 
went for, and from whom he received aid (Plutarch, Cato Mator, 
9, 2). This incident reveals the friendliness that must have 
existed between them. 

From other sources? we' know that Cato had a pride in his 
virtues that developed into boastfulness, and Cicero (De Sen., 82) 


tT. Frank, “ Rome," in Cambridge Anoient History, VII, p. 369. 

‘Tivy, XXXVIH, 44; XLIV, 34; XLV, 37; Livy, Ep., 46; Polybius, 
XVIII, 35, 4-0; XXXI, 22; Plutarch, Aemil, Paul., 4; 28, 6; 38, 2. 

* Paullus' sister Aemilia married Scipio Africanus, whose son adopted 
Paullus! son Scipio Aemilianus. Another son was adopted into the house 
of Fabius Maximus, who had opposed Scipio, while Cato's son married 
one of Scipio’s daughters. Cf. Plutarch, Aemil. Paul., passim. 

1T. Frank, loo. cit., p. 3865. The Aemilii were independent. 

* R. M. Haywood, Studies on Scipio Africanus, pp. 102-105. 

° Livy, XXXIX, 40, 10-11; Maleovati, Oratorum Romanorum Frag- 
menia, I, pp. 197-199 (Cato, 171-173), pp. 170-171 (Cato, 69-73). 
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is careful to make him confess this fault. Likewise the words 
which Cicero attributes to him in disapproval of sensual pleas- 
ure (De Sen., 42-44) are in character.° However, it is doubtful 
that Cato would have concerned himself enough with pleasure 
to discuss it favorably and at such length as Cicero makes the 
interlocutor:do (De Sen., 46-66). That Cato wrote the De Agri . 
Cultura, of course, implies that he enjoyed the life of a farmer, 
as the character in the dialogue claims to do (De Sen., 51-58), ` 
and Cato, like all Romans, would have taken pleasure in a politi- 
cal career successfully completed (De Sen., 61-64). Cato’s prac- 
tical character, which we see in his De Agri Cultura, in his 
speech for the Rhodians, and in his lack of sympathy for Galba’s 
appeal, is brought out by Cicero in the dialogue through Cato’s 
practical interpretation of a myth (De Sen., 5) and through his 
censure of others for their inconstantia (De Sen., 4). Cato’s 
harshness, however, Cicero fails to bring out: Since Cato was 
active in old age, speaking in the senate and writing," Cicero 
has appropriately related Cato’s activity at the time of the dia- 
logue (De Sen., 32 and 88). The references in the De Senectute 
to Cato’s De Agri Cultura (De Sen., 54), Origines (De Ben., 76 
‘and 83), and orations (De Sen., 28 and 88) are all in character. 
"That Cato knew Greek is not proved by the parallels cited 
by Plutarch (Cato Mator, 8 and 24), who, to judge by the paral- 
lels he drew in the Moralia and Lives, would fancy that he saw 
influence where only slight similarity existed. Nor is a knowl- 
edge of Greek proved by Plutarch’s statement that. Cato- used, 
Greek models (Cato Mator, 2), because Cato himself, the father 
of Roman rhetoric, wrote Rem tene, verba sequentur ; ©? and the 
De Agri Cultura, the only extant work of Cato except the frag- 
ments, certainly shows no Greek learning. Cato’s references to - 
the Odyssey (Plutarch, Cato Maior, 9 and 27) do not prove a 
knowledge of Greek in the original, for they could have come 
from Livius Andronicus’ translation. Many ancient writers !? 


1° Of, Malcovati, op. cit., I, p. 188 (Cato, 149); Peter, Historicorum 
Romanorum Reliquiae, I, p. 90 (Cato, 119); Jordan, M. Catonis praeter 
Librum de Re Rustica Quae Hatant, p. 88, Carmen de Moribus, 2. 

3 Bchanz-Hosius, Gesohtohte der rómisohen Literatur, I, pp. 186 ff. 
_ “Jordan, op. oit., p. 80, 15. ; 

?^ Cicero, De Sen., 3 and 26; Nepos, Cato, 3; Plutarch, Cato Maior, 2; 
Quintilian, XII, 11, 23; Valerius Maximus, VIII, 7, l. 
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state that Cato learned Greek literature first in old age, while 
Aurelius Victor (Vir. Ill., 47) said that he learned Greek in 
Sardinia under Ennius, and Plutarch (Cato Mator, 12) said that 
Cato could have spoken to the Athenians in 191 B. C. without 
an interpreter. These accounts are not, however, mutually ex- 
clusive. Cato, like many of our diplomats, might have acequired 
a speaking knowledge of the language for official use and yet 
not have read the literature until late in life. Cato had several 
opportunities for acquiring a speaking knowledge of Greek: he 
was quaestor in 204 B. C. in Sicily; he brought Ennius from 
Sardinia to Rome; in 191-190 B. C. he was in Greece, fighting 
and traveling, for fourteen months.** His own words prove that 
he spent much time at Athens and learned, much about the 
Greeks when he was there. The probability, then, is that Cato 
could have expressed himself in Greek by 190 B. ©. The belief 
that he studied Greek in old age arose from his reading of the 
historians (who had written in Greek) for his Origines, the 
latter part of which was written in his old age. 

"There is proof, however, that Cato's reading of history written 
in Greek did not mean & change in his attitude to the Greeks. 
The harshness of the senatorial order to the Greek states when 
Cato was in control at Rome indicates his attitude to the Greeks 
before he had read much Greek. That these measures reflect 
Cato’s own opinion is shown by the similarity of their tone to 
quotations from Cato, in one of which he voiced his strong dis- 
approval of a thorough mastery of Greek literature." His op- 
position to the Athenian philosophers who came to Rome in 155 
B. C. (Plutarch, Cato Maior, 22) and his contemptuous words 
about the Greeks (Plutarch, Cato Maior, 9) in 150 B. C., the 
year before he died and the dramatic date of the dialogue, show 
that Cato’s attitude to the Greeks did not change in old age. 

Of course, the historical Cato might have used some Greek 
references either without first-hand knowledge of them, or such 
as he had gained from reading Greek historians for his Ori 


14 Nepos, Cato, 1, 4; Livy, XXXVI, 8, 14; 20, 1; 21, 2; 30, 5; XXXVII, 
4, 1. 

15 Jordan, op. ost., p. 77, 1. 

15 T, Frank, loo. oit., p. 370. Cf. Polybius, XXII, and XXIII, passim. 

17 Jordan, op. cit., p. 77, 1. " 
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gines Such references'may be in character. Certain views are 
also expressed in the dialogue *® which may be paralleled by Stoic 
ienets,? but this similarity does not denote influence. Cato, 
with his shrewd common sense and his emphasis on morality, 
could have thought out these opinions without the aid of profes- 
sional philosophers. However, all those comments put into 
Cato’s mouth by Cicero which denote an enthusiasm for Greek 
literature and philosophy—and there are many of them *+—are 
obviously inappropriate. In these instances Cicero is expressing 
his own views in the mouth of Cato. That Cicero did not merely 
- misapprehend Cato is evident, because Cicero, a good historical 
` critic in the use of sources? had read, before he wrote the dia- 
logue, one hundred and fifty of Cato’s orations (Brutus, 65) and 
apparently both the De Agri Cultura and the Origines. Chance 
references from Cicero’s works written earlier than the De 
Senectute show that this conclusion is correct.” 


In one of his letters (Ad Qusnt. Fr. ILI, 5, 1-2) Cicero showed 
that the views expressed in the De Republica, especially in the 
two books he had thus far written, were his own by his willing- 
ness to change the date to his time and to assume the principal 
rôle himself. Cicero's attitude to the politics of his day proves 
that this assumption is correct. He did not adhere entirely to 
the aristocracy, democracy, or tyranny; ?* his political ideal was 
the union of all three elements in a concordta ordinum such as 
he had attained in 62 B. C. It is also evident that the view 
expressed in Book III, that law is natural and that a state 
cannot exist without justice (De Rep., III, 33-41), although 


19 Boe De Ben., 8, 13, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 47, 60, 68, 72, 73. 

1? See De Sen., 5, 71, 72, 4, 9, 72. 

3? Arnold, Roman Stoioism, pp. 282 and 202. 

3: See De Sen., 22-28, 24, 26, 31, 54, 59, 78. 

23 Cf. Cicero, De Rep., II, 28-28; Brutus, 72-73. 

33 From other works of Cicero, all antedating the De Senectute, we 
learn that Cato had many enemies (Verr., Actio Secunda, V, 180), that 
he preferred activity to tranquility (De Rep., I, 1), and that he had 
some acquaintance with Greek rather than Greek learning (De Or., 
III, 135; Acad., 11, 0; De Rep., VI, 1). De Sen., 3 reads like an apology; 
cf. De Ben., 26 and 38. 

u Fowler, Social Life at Rome, pp. 99-101; Ad Fam., , VII, 8, 0; 80; | 
XV, 12; Ad Att., XIII, 37, 2; XIV, 9, 2; 14, 2. 
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accepted from Plato, is Cicero's own, since in the De Legibus 
similar opinions are voiced by Cicero himself.” Furthermore, 
Cicero’s conception of the rector accorded with his preference 
for the mixed constitution.** His appeal was not, therefore, to 
Pompey to establish a principate,?’ but to all patriots to return 
> to the principles of justice exemplified in the old Roman consti- 
tution. 

There is an entirely different aspect of this matter, however. 
In the dialogue Scipio is represented as a statesman well qualified 
to discuss the state because of his ancestry, his suitability for 
administration in an ideal state, and his own experience in state- 
craft (De Rep., I, 84, 37,.71). The historical Scipio was illus- 
trious in ancestry, both by birth and by adoption. His grand- 
father was Aemilius Paullus the Elder, the Roman consul killed 
at Cannae; his father, of the same name, conquered Perseus at 
Pydna; his adoptive grandfather was Scipio Africanus, con- 
queror of Hannibal. From his ancestry Scipio acquired a re- 

spect for law and a feeling for government. Although Polybius 
> (XXXI, 23-30) may exaggerate his virtues, still there is no 
doubt that he was very highly esteemed. His service as consul 
and censor, the choice of him by the allies to defend their rights, 
' and his speech contra legem Vudiciariam Ti. Gracchi (Appian, 
B. ©, 1, 19) all show that he had had experience in statecraft. 

It is reasonable, then, to think that Scipio had discussed with 
Polybius and Panaetius the best form of government, as Cicero 
says (De Hep. I, 84). In these discussions Panaetius would 
contribute the philosophical notions, Polybius his own experi- 
ences and observations, and Scipio the historical development of 
the Roman state. Although the Romans had evolved the mixed | 
form of government long praised by Greek theorists, they had 
done this unconsciously. Theories of government were unknown 
to Scipio, as to other Romans, until they were taught by Greeks 
like Polybius and Panaetius. It seems that these men intro- 
duced the theories of Plato and Dicaearchus to Scipio, influenc- 
ing him in philosophical matters and telling him that the Ro- 


55 Sprey, De M. Tullii Ciceronis Politica Doctrina, p. 20. 

** Sprey, op. ost., pp. 176, 200, 223; W. W. How, “ Cicero's Ideal in 
His De Re Publica," in J. E. S., XX. (1930), pp. 40-41. 

*! Eduard Meyer, Caesars M onarohie und das Principat des Pompetus, 
pp. 170-191. 
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man constitution applied the theories of Greek philosophers. 
There is some basis, therefore, for the views that Cicero attribu- 
ted to Scipio. 
So far as one can tell, Scipio in practice tried to steer a mid- 
dle course.*® He did not join the ultra-conservative aristocrats ; 
yet as head of the senate at the time of his death he would have 
certain aristocratic inclinations, Although he opposed the 
Gracchan revolutionists, he had twice been elected consul and 
once censor, mainly by the support of the people. Naturally 
Scipio, in common with other Romans, hated the name of king. 
History shows, therefore, that Scipio was a moderate, who in 
practice did not approve of aristocracy, democracy, or monarchy 
in toto, but rather of a mixed form, as Cicero made him say 
(De Rep., I, 69-70). 
^ It is possible, moreover, that the views of the importance of 
justice and natural law were also those of Scipio and Laelius. 
This does not mean that Scipio or Laelius originated the defini- 
tions, for nothing that is known of them would lead one to be- 
lieve that they made any original contribution to philosophy. 
It does mean, however, that Scipio and Laelius could, and prob- 
ably did, accept philosophical views which others had formulated 
if those views agreed with their principles. The personal integ- 
tity of Scipio and Laelius would lead one to think that they 
accepted the opinions that Cicero attributed to them.?? | 
Tt is also not unreasonable to suppose that Scipio Aemilianus, 
had he lived, would have held some unofficial position of leader- 
ship at Rome such as Cicero’s rector. At the time of his death 
Scipio, as princeps senatus and as representative of the allies, 
was growing into a position of importance such as his adoptive 
grandfather, Scipio Africanus, had had after the Second Punic 
War and Cato the Censor and Aemilius Lepidus at a somewhat 
later date. Although Scipio as a moderate conservative might 
have assumed an unofficial position of this sort, it is improbable 
that Scipio had thought this out. In attributing such definite 


35 Münzer, “ Cornelius 335,” in R.-H., IV, 1457; Appian, B. O., I, 19. 
Tf it is true that Panaetius is Cicero's source, it is natural to think 
that Scipio and Laelius would accept the philosophical view expressed . 
by their friend when it agreed with their principles. Cf. Sprey, op. oit., 
pp. 37 and 64; Capelle, “Griechische Ethik und römischer Imperialis- 
mus," in Klio, Beiträge sur alten Gesohiohte, X XV (1932), pp. 91 and 94. 
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ideas about the rector to ‘Scipio, Cicero is stretching a point. 
The term rector does not seem to have been used in this sense 
until Cicero employed it. 

Other sources ** show that references in the De Amicitia to 
Laelius’ sapientia’ (6-8, 15) are well founded. Sapiens, if we 
judge from the word doctrina that is used in defining it (De Am., 
6), refers to the combination of Greek and Roman culture char- 
acteristic of the Scipionic circle. It may be noteworthy that: in. 
the De Republica (III, 5) Cicero, presumably in his own person, 
states'that Laelius possessed Greek learning, whereas in the De 
Amicitia this is only inferred from the use of the word doctrina. . 
Elsewhere (De Or., II, 154155; De Fin., II, 24) one learns 
of Laelius' interest in the Athenian philosophers who came to 
Rome in 155 B. C., especially the Stoic Diogenes, and his en- 
thusiasm for Panaetius and Polybius. Nevertheless, there is no 
reference in the De Amicitia to Diogenes, Panaetius, or Polybius. 
Comparatively few references to Greek literature occur in the . 
dialogue. Some of them (De Am., 7, 42, 59) do not indicate 
& knowledge of Greek in the original, for they mipht have come 
to a Roman through oral reports. Others (Dé Am., 24, 87-88) 
are expressed in indefinite terms, the purpose of which seems 
to have been to feign ignorance of, or indifference to, Greek 
literature and philosophy. . Yet the historical Laelius had with 
him openly the most learned men of Greece (De Or., IT, 154). 

In the De Amicitia Laelius has expressed the attitude of the 
typical Roman to the Epicureans (De Am., 32, 45, 46, 86), 
while other philosophical tenets, attributed to him there agree 
with those held by the Stoics,®? but they are not necessarily due - 
to Stoic influence; they may reflect the character of the old 
‘Roman. Moreover, Laelius in the dialogue did not follow the 
Stoics in toto; he objected to the older Stoic views, which he 
interpreted and modified (De Am., 9, 10, 18, 21, 48). Panaetius 
had also modified the older Stoic teachings. In the character 


*? Sprey, op. cit., p. 208. , 

*! Marx, ed. Lucilius, 1230; Malcovati, op. oit., IT, p. 130 (C. Gracchus, 
17); De Fin., II, 24; Tuso., IV, 5; Phil., XI, 1T. 

*5 De Am., 6, 9, 10, 17, 19, 20, 30, 65; Arnold, op. oit., pp. 281-282, 
291-292. 

3s Arnold, op. oit., p. 102; De Of, I. 18; III, 12. 
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of Laelius, then, one can see both the influence of the less rigid | 
` views of Panaetius and the traits of the old Roman character, 
which made Stoic philosophy more practical. 

Laelius is represented as expressing other opinions, besides 
philosophical ones, that are typical of the old Roman. He ad- - 
mired the ideal Romans who were firmi, stabiles, constantes, and 
graves (De Am., 8, 62, 64, 99, 100). He showed unswerving 
` devotion to duty (De Am., Y and 8). He was concerned over 
the condition of the state after his death (De Am., 43). He 
criticized professional philosophers (De Am., 17 and 18) and 
preferred Cato’s deeds to Socrates’ words (De Am., 10). Al- 
though it is probable that the historical Laelius had some of 
these qualities, the fact that they stamp him as & type rather 
than as an individual makes one dubious of accepting every | 
detail as characteristic of him. 

Thus, in the matter of Greek learning, a contrast to the De 
Senectute is at once noticeable. In the De Senectute, dated in 
150 B. C., Cato, the known opponent of Greek culture, is rep- 
resented as versed in Greek literature and philosophy, while in 
the De Amicitia, which has the dramatic date of 129 B. C., there 
is no direct statement of Laelius! interest in Greek learning, and 
the few references to Greek literature and philosophy are couched 
in indefinite terms. The De Amicitia, regarded by Cicero as 
& companion-piece to the De Senectute, was written immediately 
after it, probably, however, after the latter had been published.** 
Enough time probably elapsed between the writing of the two 
dialogues for Cicero to hear, and, if he wished, to profit by the 
criticism of his readers. He was peculiarly sensitive to the criti- 
cism of his writings, as his constant misgivings about Varro’s 
reaction to the Academica show. With these facts in mind, I 
offer the following suggestion: that some readers of the De 
Senectute whose opinion Cicero valued made the criticism that 
he had attributed Greek learning to Cato and that, to avoid 
similar criticism in the De Amicitia, which he was then writing, 
he made Laelius refer but seldom to Greek literature and phi- 
losophy, feign an ignorance of Greek learning, and avoid all: 
mention of Diogenes and Panaetius. 


** Schanz-Hosius, op. ost., I, pp. 518 ff. . 
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Next to these dialogues in dramatic date is the De Oratore, 
placed in 91 B. C., with Antonius, Crassus, Cotta, Sulpicius, 
Scaevola, Catulus, and Caesar Strabo as interlocutors. Cicero’s 
admission in the preface to the dialogue (De Or., I, 4), that he 
does not remember thé details of the conversation he is about to 
relate, serves the double purpose of preventing the dialogue from 
seeming purely fictitious and of allowing him freedom to depart 
from history in some respecte. Moreover, in the statement of his 
purpose in writing many of his dialogues, including the De 
Oratore (De Dw., II, 1 and 4), Cicero implies that the views 
expressed in the De Oratore represent, in large measure, his 
own. Since in the Brutus Cicero expressed his own critical 
judgment of the various Roman orators, it is evident that, as 
& historical source, it is more dependable than the De Oratore, 
and ean be used to check the correctness of Cicero's portrayal of 
the characters in the De Oratore. 

The main characters, to whom we are limiting this discussion, 
are Antonius and Crassus. Both in the De Oratore (II, 216; 
III, 16; cf. De Or., I, 95, 122; II, 89; IL, 189, and De Or., I, 
268; II, 194, 185-188, 365; III, 32) and in the Brutus (138, 
143, 186, 296) they are represented as the foremost orators of 
the time. 

The ‘historical Antonius, according to specific assertions in 
the Brutus (214), was not trained in the arts, knew no poet, 
had read no orator, and had no knowledge of history or law. 
Cicero’s representation of Antonius in Book I of the De Oratore 
agrees in many respects with this account. In that book An- 
tonius shows a lack of interest in Greek culture (De Or., I, 91), 
confesses that he never studied law (De Or., I, 248), and agrees 
that he never learned the arts (De Or., I, 91); he also opposes 
Crassus’ view that wide learning should be required of an orator 
(De Or., I, 80 and 81), holding that a knowledge of philosophy 
(De Or., I, 219), law (De Or., I, 284-241), and history (De Or., 
I, 256) is unnecessary. All these views are consistent with the 
real Antonius. There is a strong contrast to this attitude in 


*5 Bee also: De Or., III, 16. For a further discussion see Van Vessem, 
De M. Tulli Otceronis De Oratore Libris, pp. 10-12, 18, 24, 30-66; Van 
Vessem points out that the De Oratore expresses Cicero's view, but he 
does not emphasize the historical background of the dialogue nor does 
he' examine the views which the interlocutors might have held with 
probability. f 
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Book II, in which Antonius is portrayed with a knowledge of, 
and appreciation for, Greek writers, especially orators and his- 
torians (De Or., II, 55-58, 59, 60, 61, 93-95, 160). Cicero's 
arguments to refute the charge that Antonius was unlearned are 
weak °° and are contradicted by a specific statement in the 
Brutus (214). 

There are in the De Orato certain suggestions of Antonius’ 
oratorical style, such as natural ability (De Or., I, 172; I, 126), 
force in speaking. (De Or., TI, 124), and skill in the arrange- 
ment of arguments (De Or., IT, 179), which are borne out by 
statements in the Brutus (140, 208, 214, 139). The latter dia- 
logue also shows that Antonius used idiomatic diction, empha- 
sized the practical, was skilled in delivery, and aroused the 
emotions of his audience, as does the character in the De Oratore 
(De Or., III, 51, 32; II, 128-129, 189, 206; cf. Brutus, 140, 
215, 144). One would expect of him, whose main characteristic 
was common sense, the various practical observations attributed 
to him (De Or., I, 126; II, 30-32, 89-98, 99, 104, 131). It is 
also appropriate that Antonius, whose speeches showed inventio, 
compositio, and memoria (Brutus, 189), should in the De Ora- 
tore discuss these three subjects! However, those paris of the 
discussion which are rather technical in nature and similar to 
views in Cicero’s Topica which were taken from Aristotle are 
‘not in character for this practical speaker, who had no scholastic 
training, 

Compared with Antonius, Crassus had wide learning. He 
associated with a group of literary men that included Coelius 
Antipater, Archias, and probably certain philosophers,®* and 
was instructed in philosophy, history, and law (Brutus, 161), 
being particularly skilled in the latter (Brutus, 143 and 145). ` 
In the De Oratore also Crassus is credited with wide learning, 
which included humunitas and doctrina (De Or., I, 27, 105-106; 


2° Several interlocutors note the change in attitude (De Or., II, 40, 59, 
120, 306). The, contention that Antonius gave himself to the most 
learned men of Athens (De Or., Il, 3) is no proof that Antonius was 
cultured, for Antonius, according tò the words attributed to him, stayed 
at Athens for only several days (De Or., I, 82). 

* Wilkins, ed. De Oratore, p. 17." 

*" Of. Brutus, 102; Pro, Arohia, 6; De Or., I, 104; III, 78. Hiüpke, 
“Licinius 55,” in E.-E., XIII", 264, and Malcovati, op. cit., II, pp. 76-77, 
accept the statements in De Oratore. 
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l IT, 126; ITI, 82), the knowledge he prescribed for the orator 
(De Or., I, 262; III, 90), and an acquaintance with Greek 


philosophy (De Or., I,-47%; III, 21, 56, 59-73, 109-110, 122), 
history (De Or., ITI, 56 and 59), Greek orators (De Or., III, 
28, 35-36, 13), Greek literature (De Or., ILI, 27, 577, 69), Roman 
poetry and oratory (De Or., III, 27-34), and law (De Or., I, 40, 
101, 284; II, 143). Although Cicero's representation of Crassus’ 
learning has a basis of fact, yet he doubtless overstresses this 
trait in order to have full justice done to some of his own fa- 
vorite points. 

In the De Oratore characteristics of Crassus’ oratory are given | 
which are also stated or implied in the Brutus: his choice of 
words and of ornamenta dicendi, his ability to arouse the emo- 
tions of his audience, his lack of redundance, wealth of illustra- 
tion, wit, and humor (cf. De Or., IT, 122; ITI, 33; IT, 188, 326; 
III, 82; II, 217-290; Brutus, 158, 140, 215, 198, 143-144, 164). 


- One would expect Crassus, who had wide general knowledge, to 


require of the orator a knowledge of literature, history, law, and 
philosophy (De Or., I, 67, 71, 158-159, 166-184, 201-203; III, 
54, 71, 77). It is appropriate that Crassus should have been 
chosen to treat the subjects of style: choice of words (De Or., 
III, 88-42), ornate dicendi (De Or., III, 97, 208), adaptation of 
speech to circumstances (De Or., III, 209-218), and delivery 
(De Or., ITI, 214-227), since they were characteristics of his 
oratory. It does not follow, however, that all the precepts given 
by the interlocutor are appropriate to the historical Crassus. 
Crassus may have had a general conception of ornate dicendi 
such as he sets forth in the dialogue (De Or., IIT, 97-148), but 
it is improbable that he had as many definite rules for choosing 
words, arranging combinations of words, producing rhythmic 
prose, and employing figures of speech and thought as Cicero 
makes him discuss. The absence of all these details from the 
discussion of Crassus’ oratory in the Brutus, except for the single 
statement that his speech was perornatus (Brutus, 158), is sig- 
nificant. The fact that the details and divisions of the subject 
are the same in the De Oratore, where Crassus is speaking (III, 
149-170), and in the Orator, where Cicero is speaking in his 


own person," makes it doubtful, at least, that they represent the 


? For further details cf. De Or., IIT, 169 = Or., 94; De Or., II, 170 
= Or., 82; De Or., III, 171 = Or., 160. 
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views of Crassus. Almost every statement on the subject of 

' rhythmic prose attributed to Crassus in the De Oratore can 
be paralleled by similar statements from the Oraíor,? where 
Cieero attempts to analyze his own prose rhythms." Such 
similarity in highly technical matters makes it certain that 
Cicero is in both dialogues expressing his own views. Moreover, 
Crassus’ speeches “give no certain illustration of the prose 

rhythms that Cicero liked to find in a ‘mature’ style." *? The 
rules in the De Oratore are meant to apply to periodic sentences 
such as Cicero wrote (De Or., IIT, 174), whereas Crassus seems 
to have preferred short sentences. Likewise, a comparison of 
figures of thought and of speech in the De Oratore (III, 202-205; 
206-208) and the Orator (135; 187-138) ** shows that Cicero 
is in the De Oratore expressing his own opinion rather than that 
of Crassus. 


Cicero's Brutus, written early in 46 B. O.,*5 in which Brutus, : 
Atticus, and Cicero are the interlocutors, represents a conversa- 
tion on the Roman orators. The dramatic date is approximately 
the same as the date of composition, since the conversation is 
supposed to have occurred before Brutus’ departure for Cisal- 


*? In both dialogues it is said that clausulae should have rhythm (De 
Or., III, 173 = Or., 228), that eloquence should have modulation of the 
voice and periodic arrangement of words (De Or., IIT, 174 = Or., 178), 
that the oration should have rhythm but not verse, which is faulty in an 
oration (De Or., IIT, 175 = Or., 172) ; in both Aristotle’s rules are quoted 
(De Or., XII, 182 = Or., 189; De Or., III, 188 = Or., 214); in both the 
rule is given that an oration should be of the right form and length (De 
Or., III, 190 = Or., 198), that olausulae should be varied (De Or., TU, 
192 = Or., 213), that there should not be an appearance of too studied 
industry (De Or., III, 198 — Or., 219), and that the ear is the final 

judge (De Or., LU, 186 = Or., 58). 
`  "Zjelinski, Das Clauselgesetz in Oioeros Reden, has shown that 
Cicero's analysis does not fit his olausulae. Cicero was not a student 
of style, but a producer of style. It has been suggested that the analysis 
which Cicero gives in the Orator, based on Aristotle, was made by 
Tyrannio. Cf. Ad Att., XII, 2, 2; 6, 2-3. 

^ T. Frank, Life and Literature in ihe Roman Republio, pp. 150-158. 

*3 Wilkins, ed. De Oratore, p. 18. 

. * Bauersehmidt, Ergebnisse einer Vergleichung swischen  Üiceroa 
Bohriften De Oratore und Orator, pp. 30-43. 
*5 Schanz-Hosius, op. oit., I, pp. 464-466. 
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pine Gaul, to which Caesar had appointed him about the end 
of 47 B. 0.“ | l 

Cicero has painted the background of the Brutus in dark 
colors. Repeatedly (Brutus, 6,7, 10, 24, 324, 828, 330) he mourns 
the loss of freedom of speech, which had been practically crushed 
by the Lex Pompeia of 52 B. O., the Civil War of Caesar and 
Pompey, and Caesar’s victory. His correspondence at the time 
that the Brutus was being written shows that this was Cicero’s 
own. attitude. Compared with the letters of the previous year,” 
these letters are more cheerful in tone, but this change is due 
primarily to the lightening of Cicero’s domestic burdens. There 
are indications that Cicero was often anxious (Ad Fam., IX, 1, 
1; 3,15; 2, 2; 5, 2; VIL, 3, 1), and he certainly felt more com- 
fortable with former Pompeians than with the new Caesarian 
party. During this period Cicero could not Pann in the forum 
or senate (Ad Fam., IX, 2, 5). 

The Brutus was meant primarily for Mascus Junius Brutus, 
88 its title, the frequent occurrence of his name in the vocative, 
and Cicero's often expressed concern for Brutus (Brutus, 21-22, 
829, 832) signify. There are frequent and emphatic references 
to Brutus’ ancestry (Brutus, 53, 107, 109, 119, 130, 211, 222, 
331); perhaps Cicero hoped that the descendant of Junius 
Brutus and Servilius Ahala would respond to that appeal, es- 
pecially since there was a rumor that Brutus was not descended 
from the Brutus who had expelled the Tarquins (Plutarch, 
Brutus, 1, 4-5; 5, 2). Cicero goes even further;. he makes 
Brutus complain of the silence of eloquence, of the lack of 
Sulpicius’ counsel.and Cicero's voice, and of the death of many 
excellent men slain in the Civil War (Brutus, 23, 157, 266). 

Let us review Brutus’ political relations in order to understand 
his attitude to the words addressed to him and the remarks 
attributed to him by Cicero: Although in the Civil War Brutus 
had joined Pompey, he did not resist Caesar after Pharsalus 
and even worked with Caesar for several months in the Hast.*® 

_ Before Caesar left for the African campaign late in 47 B. C. 
(Plutarch, Brutus, 6, 6), he appointed Brutus over Cisalpine 


te Gelzer, “Junius 53," in R.-H., X, 988. . 

47 Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondenoe of Otcero, IV, 2nd ed., 
XLVI-LV. 

48 Gelzer, Loo. oit., 981-082. 
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Gaul for the next year. It is unnecessary to assume that Caesar's 
attitude to Brutus came from his regard for Servilia (Plutarch, 
Brutus, 5, 1) ; such an “ explanation? evidently arose in gossip | 
and offers no real reason. Caesar's attitude should not be attrib- ' 
uted to sincere generosity, since Caesar explicitly wrote that he 
adopted the policy of generosity to strengthen his position (Ad 
Ati. IX, Te, 1). Brutus’ acceptance of offices from Caesar 
should not be blamed, as Drumann “° thinks. In his letters in 
47 B. O., Cicero did not find fault with Brutus’ conduct, and in 
the Bruius there is no censure for what Brutus had done, only 
fear of what might develop. Evidence shows that Brutus was 
not at this time an out-and-out Oaesarian.^ There is more truth 
in the opinion that Caesar recognized the importance of securing 
Brutus, not only because of his personal integrity, but also be- 
cause of his position as the best representative, on both sides of. 
his family, of the old Roman aristocracy." The same reasons 
which later made the conspirators seek Brutus also made Caesar 
eager to enlist him in his ranks. In fact, after Pharsalus Caesar 
had few really respectable adherents. Most of the better men, 
from the standpoint of family tradition and individual merit, 
had been Pompeians: Cato, Scipio, Domitius Ahenobarbus, the 
two Marcelli, Cieero, Varro, and Brutus. Curio, Caelius Rufus, 
and Dolabella, who had followed Caesar, presented & x. 
contrast. - 

However, Brutus would naturally feel that Cicero had ex- 
ceeded the limits of propriety in his frequent references to the 
“tyranny ” of Caesar, and he would certainly object to the la- 
mentations that Cicero attributed to him. The correspondence 
of Cicero with Brutus does not suggest that Brutus was at this 
time troubled over Caesar’s “tyranny.” .On the contrary, it 
appears from a fragment of one of Cicero’s lost letters to Brutus 
(Quint, V, 10, 9) that Brutus had requested Cicero not to trans- 
fer to his Cato the political allusions of the Brutus. 5? Cicero’s 


`, 9 Drumann-Groebe, Qesohichte Roms, IV, p. 46. 
50° Purser, “Marcus Brutus as Caesarian,” in Hormathena, IX, pp. 
969-384. 

*: Gelzer, loo. ott., 982; Boissier, Oicero and His Friends, pp. 306-307, 
who says the respectability of Brutus is felt even by historians of the 
Empire. ` 

** Purser, joo. oit., pp. 375, citing Schmidt, Maroue Junius Brutus,. 
p. 174, n. 4. 
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reason for doing violence to characterization is plain. Fearing 
that Brutus would become too friendly with Caesar, he hoped to 
turn Brutus from this course by assigning to him sentiments 
that he himself hoped Brutus would have. It is not fantastic 
to. think that Cicero's dialogue, although without immediate 
effect, made Brutus’ mind receptive to thoughts of conspiracy, 
to which his ancestry, his marriage to Cato’s daughter Porcia, 
and Caesar’s later acts led him. 

In the Brutus Cicero shows his opinion of the Atticists by 
insinuation, exaggeration, direct criticism of the Atticistic group, 
and specific criticism of Calidius and Calvus (Brutus, 63-69, 
89, 167, 276, 285, 289). He also makes Brutus agree in the 
criticism of the Atticists (Brutus, 157, and 292) and express 
approval of fullness of speech, such as Cicero employed (Brutus, 
249-251, 254, 279). In contrast to this, Cicero stated in a 
letter (Ad Ati; XIV, 20, 3) that Brutus’ oratory showed less 
ardor than his own and insinuated by a pun that Brutus was in- 
clined to the Atticists. Tacitus (Dial. 18) cites letters of Brutus 
to Cicero to show that Brutus censured Cicero’s style, and, in 
contrast to Cicero, Brutus disapproved of Isocrates (Or., 40). 
Not only in the Orator, the next dialogue written, are there 
` numerous references to letters from Brutus requesting Cicero to 
write on the type of eloquence he preferred (Or., 1-2, 34-35, 52, 
146, 238), but also in a letter to Atticus (Ad Att., XIV, 20, 3) 
Cicero says he was forced to write the Orator by Brutus’ en- 
treaties. The tone of that work is more conciliatory toward the 
Atticists than is the Brutus: Cicero does not give direct criti- 
cism (Or., 81, 84, 87), he apologizes for several of the criticisms 
directed at the Atticists in the Brutus, and at the end he con- 
fesses that Brutus’ style of oratory is different from his own. 
After Cicero had completed the Orator, Brutus wrote to both 
Cicero and Atticus that he did not approve of Cicero’s oratorical 
style (Ad Att., XIV, 20, 3). This disapproval indicates also 
Brutus’ opinion of Cicero’s stand against the Atticists and of the 
views attributed to himself in the Brutus. Cicero’s ‘purpose, to 
convert Brutus to his own style, biassed his characterization of 
Brutus. 

Cicero is, however, correct in making Brutus sympathetic to 
Calvus’ type of oratory (Brutus, 284) and critical of the Asian- 


5° Schanz-Hosius, op. ctt., I, pp. 466-467. 
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ism of Hortensius (Brutus, 327), and in making him approve 
of choice of words, a dignified delivery (Brutus, 250), and the 
study of rhetoric and philosophy (Bruits, 309). 


Finally let us examine the Academica as an example of the 
philosophical dialogues.. The literary history of its two editions 
is given in detail in Cicero’s letters. On May 13, 45 B. C., the 
two books of the Academica "* had been completed (Ad Att., 
XII, 44, 4). This was the form of the first edition, called the 
Academica Priora, which was in two books with Catulus, Lucullus, 
Hortensius, and Cicero as interlocutors. Of this edition only 
Book II, the Lucullus, is extant. In spite of a few precau- 
tions to prevent the characters from seeming untrue — such as 
Lucullus and Catulus’ dependence on others for the reports 
they give (Acad. Pr., 2, 10, 19, 148)—, Cicero's own letters 
furnish direct evidence that the interlocutors were not histori- ` 
cally accurate. . Cicero wrote Atticus that the discussion was 
too technical for them ever to have dreamed of such matters, for 
they were not literary men nor subtle speakers (Ad Att., XIT, 
2, 3; 19, b). 

“The second edition, the authorized one, was written later in 
the same year. After Cicero had decided to make Cato and . 
Brutus the interloeutors instead of Catulus and Lucullus (Ad 
Att., XIII, 16, 1), Atticus suggested Varro as an interlocutor in 
a dialogue (Ad Att., XIII, 2, 8; 16, 1). Cicero thought Varro 
the most suitable character to expound the views of Antiochus 
(Ad Att., XIII, 16, 1). However, fearing Varro's reaction, he 
debated the change with Atticus in a number of letters (Ad Att., 
XIII, 12, 3; 25, 3; 14; 16; 18; 19). Even after the edition 
had been copied (Ad Att., XIII, 21, 4; 23, 2) and while the 
. dedieatory epistle to Varro was being written, Cicero told Atticus 
to substitute Brutus for Varro if Atticus did not approve of the 
substitution of the latter (Ad. Att., XIII, 25, 3). This second 
edition, called Academica Postertora, was in four books, with 
Varro, Cicero, and Atticus as interlocutors. Only Book I and 
a few fragments are extant. 

It is obvious that Varro embraced the philosophy of the Old 


* Reid, ed. Academica, pp. 30-31; Tyrrell’ and Pues op. oit., V, 
commentary ad loc. 

55 Ad. Att, XVI, 6, 4; Tusc. Disp., II, 4; De Nat. Deor., I, 11; De 
Dw., TI, 1. 5 4 
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Academy since the removal of Catulus, Lucullus, and Hortensius 
from the róles assigned them was caused by the impropriety of 
attributing such philosophical views to them. Both the refer- 
ences to Varro in Cicero's letters (Ad Att., XIII, 16, 1; 19, 5) 
and the fragments of Varro’s De Philosophia "* show that he 
followed Antiochus and the Old Academy. It is not to be ex- 
pected, however, that in a dialogue that had been changed so 
much there would be & very realistic representation of Varro 
or of any of the other characters. 


Let us summarize Cicero's accuracy of interpretation of 
the major characters. In the De Senectute he has correctly 
described Cato's relations with Fabius Maximus, Aemilius Paul- 
lus, and Scipio Aemilianus; he has adequately brought out 
Cato's boastfulness, his practical nature, and his political and 
' literary activity; he has idealized Cato’s relations with Scipio 
Africanus, his harsh nature, and his attitude to Greek learning. 
In the De Republica the views on the best form of government 
and on law and justice, attributed to Scipio, were probably held, 
but not formulated, by him, but it is unlikely that Scipio had 
any definite conception of the duties. of the rector. In the De 
Amicitia Cicero has not given sufficient emphasis to the Greek 
learning of Laelius; he doubtless has a basis of fact for making 
Laelius a typical Roman, both in his character and in his phi- 
losophy, but he has made Laelius a type rather than an individual. 
In the De Oratore Antonius and Crassus show correct characteri- 
zation in style of oratory and in many of the views assigned to 
them; but Cicero has incorrectly attributed to Antonius Greek 
learning and to Crassus a technical discussion that expresses 
his own views rather than those of Crassus. In the Brutus his 
portrayal of Brutus is distorted because of his purpose, partly 
political, partly rhetorical, to convert Brutus to his own views. 
Cicero’s own pen condemned the interlocutors of the first edition 
of the Academica, but he deserves credit for changing the char- 
acters, and in the second edition Varro’s philosophical views were 
correctly described. 


ROBERT EPES JONES. 
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5* Reid, op. cit., p. 50, cites the references to and, in part, quotations 
from Varro’s De Philosophia in Aug., De Oiv. Dei, XIX, 1-3. 
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"The reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander, 
A. D. 222-235, commands a special interest among students of ` 
the Roman Empire not only as the last relatively stable period 
before the fifty years of anarchy which ended in the absolutism 
of Diocletian, but especially as the Indian Summer of effective `, 
Senatorial participation in the government of the Empire. The 
latter is all the more remarkable because it represents a direct 
reversal of the imperial policy of ignoring or degrading the- 
Senate which had obtained ever since the time-of Commodus, 
and above all since the establishment of Septimius Severus’ 
military monarchy. But although the fact of a revival of Sena- 
torial influence under Alexander is well enqugh established, the 
poverty and untrustworthiness of the sources for his reign 
obscure many significant aspects of the reasons for the Emperor's 
adoption of a different attitude toward the Senate, the means by 
which the change was effected, and the nature and extant of the 


* Senate’s share in the administration. 


This is particularly true of an event of the early years of 
' Alexander's rule which may be interpreted either as a factor in 
the development of a rapprochement between Emperor and 
Senate or as a manifestation of an understanding already at- 
tained, that is, Alexander’s marriage with a young woman of 
aristocratic birth and the appointment of her father to the 
Caesarship. Since Alexander himself was by birth a Syrian, 
whose father was not even of Senatorial rank, the union thus 
arranged was well calculated for stabilizing his rule and the 
government of the empire, both by securing for him the respect 
and loyalty of the Senatorial aristocracy and by providing for 
'.the succession in case Alexander should die before an heir was - 
born or while that heir was a minor. Nevertheless the marriage 
was prevented from fulfilling this purpose, if it was such. 
Alexander’s mother, Julia Mamaea, who as regent for her son 
had arranged the matter herself, soon grew jealous of her 
daughter-in-law and the Caesar because she feared the possible 
loss of some of her power. In consequence she so insulted and 
persecuted both of them that the Caesar at length appealed to 
the Praetorians. He was thereupon arrested and executed, and 
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his daughter was banished to Libya. From that time forth 
Mamaea dominated the emperor without opposition until their 
deaths at the hands of mutinous troops left the Empire, lacking 
a regularly appointed successor to Alexander, to fall into anarchy. 
The marriage, then, was a failure, and its potentialities remained 
unrealized; but interesting problems still exist regarding it, of 
which one of the most tantalizing is the question of the identities 
of Alexander’s wife and father-in-law. On the one hand, 
Herodian, the sole contemporary source, whose account was 
quoted above, mentions no names at all, and furnishes no other 
clues; while the remaining ancient sources are so divergent in 
their testimony that modern scholars have long disputed not 
merely over the identification of the unhappy father and daughter 
but even whether Alexander was married only once, or twice, 
or three times.  . 

Up to the present time the best discussion of this question is 
Jardé’s. He may be said to have demonstrated satisfactorily 
that Alexander had but one wife, and that she was the Gnaca 
Seia Herennia Sallustia Barbia Orba Orbiana who alone appears 
as Alexander’s wife in the inscriptions and on the coins? None 
the less, when both the ancient sources and the modern inter- 
pretations disagree so extensively, any corroborative evidence is 
welcome; and such evidence has recently come to light with the 
discovery and restoration of the feriale Duranum, a papyrus 
dating from the reign of Severus Alexander, which contains a 
list of important anniversaries and festivals officially prescribed 
for celebration by the Roman garrison at Dura-Europos.* 

Before discussing the contribution of the new papyrus, how- 


"7 Herodian, VI, 1, 0-10. Zonaras, XII, 15, tells essentially the same 
story, with a few misunderstandings or exaggerations. See Boissevain’s 
Dio Cassius, vol. III, pp. ix-x, 187, and 477. 

* A. Jardé, Études critiques sur la vie et le règne de Sévére Alewandre, 
pp. 67-73. For the name Orba see G. F. Hill, Revue Arohéologique, 
1901, p. 291. : 

3 The whole text will be published shortly, with a commentary, in 
Yale Classical Studies, VII. The circumstances of its discovery and a 
preliminary account of parts of the document can be found in Hacava- 
tions,at Dura-Europos, Fifth Season, 1931-32, pp. 295-96 and pl. XXXI, 
2; Rostovtzeff, “Das Militdrarchiv von Dura," Münchener Beiträge eur 
Papyrusforschung, XIX (1934), pp. 368-67; and A. 8. Hoey, “ Rosaliae 
Signorum,” Harvard Theological Review, XXX (1937), pp. 15-36. 
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ever, it will be useful to review the literary sources and to 
indicate more explicitly than Jardé has troubled to do exactly 
what information can be derived from them. First of all, it 
must be emphasized again that the only contemporary account, 
that of Herodian, mentions no names at all; and that the: coins 
and inscriptions of Alexander’s reign name only Gnaea Seia as, 
Alexander’s-wife. In the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, how- 
ever, Alexander’s wife is called in one place Memmia Sulpicii 
consularis viri filia, Catuli neptis and in another the daughter 
„Of & certain Macrinus or Macrianus” In addition, v. Doma- 
"gzewsli advanced the opinion that Alexander’s real father-in-law 
was to be found in the “ Marcellus Caesar” (whom he identifies 
as L. Aufidius Marcellus, consul with Alexander in A. D. 226) 
of Polemius Silvius Laterculus : E 


Antoninus H diogabalus OCCASUS i 
. Sub quo Marcellus Caesar et Sallustius Uranius Seleucus atque 
Taurinus tyranni fuerunt.” 


Here ‘Mommsen’ had already noted correctly that “ Marcellus 
Caesar "meant Alexander himself, and that the rest of the eniry 
belonged under his name rather than that of Elagabal, where it 
is found;" but in the names of the tyrants Mommsen saw four 
different individuals. His identifications of Sallustius as the 
father of Gnaea Seia Herennia Sallustia and of Taurinus as the 
- unwilling choice of the soldiers mentioned in Victor, Epitome, 
24, are certainly right. Seleucus he described as otherwise 
unknown; Uranius he conjectured to be the tyrant of Emesa 
named by Zosimus * and Georgius Suec and perhaps the ` 


“8. HLA. v. Alev., xx, 3. 

ë Op. oit., xlix, 8-4. The MSS have both forms of. the father's name: 
see E. Hohl, Teubner ed., 1927. 

*Polemius Silvius, Leteroulus, ll. 30-81, in Mommben, Ohrònioa 
Minora, pp. 520-23. V. Domaszewski, “ Die Consulate der ròm. Kaiser, P 
Heidelberger Biteungeberiohie, IX (1918), no. 6, p. 17. . 

"Op. oit, p. 521, n. 31. With Victor, Epitome, 23, 4, cf. S. H. A., 

' e. Alev., 1, 2, where Alexander is incorrectly called the son of Varius 
(Varius, Marcellus was Elagabal's father: Dio, 79, 30, 2; O.I.L., X, 
6569), and v. Alew., 4, 6, which may be an allusion to “ Marcellus” as 
a name for Alexander, and see Jardé, p. 2, n. 10. ; 
` 3 Zosimus, 1, 12. n 
* Syncellus, p. 674 Bonn, 1, ll. 14. 
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father of the L. Iulius Sulpicius Uranius Antoninus who issued 
a coinage at Emesa in A. D. 253-54. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no evidence for the 
existence of any but the latter tyrant Uranius at Emesa; ° and 
it must be he whom Zosimus and Syncellus had in mind. For 
all that, their testimony to the mistaken belief that L. Iulius 
Sulpicius Uranius lived during the reign of Alexander is 
valuable. V. Domaszewski has shown that the authors of the 
Historia Augusta, when in need of a name, do not usually invent 
one, but borrow or adapt the names of historical personages." 
One may add that the names thus borrowed are often those of 
individuals whose own characters or careers were more or less 
appropriate to the current narrative. This was clearly the case 
regarding Alexander’s alleged wife Memmia. Groag long since 
pointed out that the passage in which she is mentioned is taken 
from Suetonius, who calls the first wife of the Emperor Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba Mummia Achatca, neptis Catuli; ™ and now the 
realization that L. lulius Sulpicius Uranius was supposed to ` 
have been a tyrant during the reign of Alexander, whose father- 
in-law “rebelled " against him, shows precisely why “ Memmia 
Sulpicii" was chosen, ancestry and all, to foist upon Alexander 
as the aristocratic wife mentioned by Herodian. A similar expla- 
nation will account for the “ daughter of Macrianus/Macrinus.” 
Although she is presented on the respectable authority of 
Dexippus of Athens, and some of the facts related may derive 
from his history, the passage as a whole differs suspiciously from 
the account of Herodian in ascribing to “ Macrianus " a plot to 
kill Alexander, and in representing Alexander as acting through- 
out on his own initiative. One may therefore fairly suspect the 
authenticity of the name, for which there is no other evidence; 


1? See Prosop. Imp. Rom., II, I 126. The only dated coins of Uranius 
are of the year A. D. 263/54; and the stylistic reseniblance of others to 
coins of Elagabal which led Cohen to assign Uranius to the early years 
of Alexander's reign (Cohen, IV, pp. 503-04) is sufficiently explained by 
the fact that they were struck at Emesa. f . 

1" ]je Personennamen bei den Scriptores Historiae Augustae," 
Heidelberger Stteungsbertohte, IX (1918), no. 13. 

18 For example Stein in " Tenagino Probus," Klio, XXIX (1936), pp. 
237-42, has shown how events in the life of a general of Claudius 
Gothicus were used to pad out the vita of the Emperor Probus. 

13 Groag, P.-W., a.v. “ Catulus," cols. 1796-97; Suet., Galba, 3, 4. 
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and. in fact v. Domaszewski, accepting Salmasius! reading 
Macrinus, explains that it was employed simply because the real 
Macrinus, the emperor, had become a stock example of the 
tyrannical nature, and because he was a native of Africa, 
whither Alexander's wife was banished.'* Jardé, however, pre- 
fers Macrianus as the lectio difficiior; 5 and it is likewise 
capable of a more convincing explanation than Macrinus on the 
basis of v. Domaszewski’s own principle; for there were real 
tyrants (Macrinus was not technically a “tyrant,” since he was 
acknowledged by the Senate and ruled without opposition for 
nearly a year) named Macrianus, father and son. They were 
raised to the purple in the Orient; they were nearly con- 
temporary with Sulpicius Uranius; and Quietus, the younger 
son of the family, was besieged and killed in Emesa *—circum- 
stances quite sufficient to account for the. association of the 
Macriani with the story of Alexander’s marriage as told in the 
8. H. A. 

Uranius’ own presence in the tradition then remains io be 
explained; and the correct explanation seems to be provided by 
the feriale Duranum. Aside from the very valuable information 
it furnishes concerning official religion in general during the 
reign of Alexander, it contains in col. i, 1l. 11-12 an entry which 
has been restored ! 


11. [.. «dus tJanuarias ob nafale[m luci sex caesaris soceri aug- 
(usti) b(ovem) m(arem) genio] luci [soceri 
aug (usit)] 

12. [set c]aesaris 17 (vacat 


Tf this restoration is correct, then these lines reveal the hitherto 
unknown fact that the praenomen of Gnaea Seia’s father was 
. Lucius.5. His full name, accordingly, since it probably resem- ` 


14“ Die Personennamen," p. 88. 

35 Études, p. 68 and n. 6. So too Hohl, Teubner ed. of the S. H. A. 

15 p. T. R., II, F 371, 372, and 374. 

** For a complete discussion of the reasons for adopting this restora- 
tion see Yale Ol. St., VIL. It rests largely on Jardé’s comments on 
O.I. L., VIII, 15524 in his Études, pp. 71-72. Note that L.SEI suits 
quite well the traces of the name as they are indicated in the O. T. L. 

35 The use of the name Gnaea by his daughter probably indicates that 
for her it was a nomen or cognomen. For praenomina as nomina ef. 
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bled that of his daughter, may reasonably be supposed to have 
been L. (?Gnaeus) Seius Herennius Sallustius Barbius Orbus 
Orbianus. With this, however, one should compare the entry in 
Silvius’ Laterculus. It is to be noted that in the series Marcellus 
Caesar et Sallustius Uranus Seleucus atque Taurinus only two 
conjunctions are employed, dividing the names into three groups, 
one the name. of the Caesar, Marcellus, and the other two those 
of the tyrants Sallustius Uranius Seleucus and (atque) Taurinus. 
If one then interprets the names of the tyrants in the natural 
way as those of two individuals instead of Mommsen’s four, it 
becomes evident that the former is a corruption of Sallustius 
(H)erennius Seius Lucius? and represents one stage in the 
replacement of Seius by Uranius in the historical tradition. 
The resemblance of their names, the brevity and obscurity of 
Seius’ career, and the fact that Uranius ruled and coined at 
Emesa, the native city of Alexander’s family, all conspired to 
cause Seius to be forgotten and the somewhat more successful 
Uranius to be substituted for him. Since the Laterculus used. 
the same sources as Victors Epitome, which was composed at 
the end of the fourth century,™ the process of substitution may 
have begun as early as the middle of that century. 

This clarification of the literary tradition contributes materi- - 
ally toward substantiating Jardé’s belief that Alexander’s only 
wife was Gnaea Seia, and perhaps justifies the removal from the 
record of all other persons whose existence as wives or fathers- 
in-law of Alexander’s has been assumed in numerous attempts 
to reconcile the conflicting testimonies of the ancient sources. 
One meets with a complete blank, however, on endeavoring to 
learn more of Lucius Seius’ own identity. Herennius and 
Sallustius were ancient aristocratic names; and Seius is attested 
as early as the second century B. O.; but of any connection of 


e. g. the names of the consuls of A. D. 226 and 235 in Liebenam, Fasti 
Oonsulares; for praenomina as oognominao see P.-W., 8.0. “ Namen- 
wesen,” cols. 1661-63. 

29 The order of the names occasions no difficulty, for the distinction 
between praenomen, nomen, and cognomen had long since broken down. 
See the preceding note. The order of nomen and cognomen was a.matter 
of unconcern even to Tacitus and Pliny; and the Lateroulus itself has 
Traianus Ulpius and Hadrianus Aelius. x 

20 Jardé, p. 67, n. 2. 

= Bchanz, Gesohiohte d. rim. Litteratur, IV", i, pp. 76-77. 
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Gnaea or her father with known Seii, Herennii, or Sallustii there 
is no trace. It has been conjectured that the Herennius Orbianus 
who was a member of the Fratres Arvales about the time of 
Antoninus Pius was a relative; !! and the same might be thought 
of Seius Fuscianus, a fellow-student of Marcus Aurelius, prae- 
fectus «urbi, and twice consul, and his grandson Seius Carus, 
executed by Elagabal in 219;?? but at present these can be no 
more than surmises. Mamaea appears to have succeeded ad- 
mirably in finding for her son a wife who possessed blood and 
breeding, but whose family was without political importance. . 
The story that Seius plotted against Alexander may in all proba- 
bility be dismissed as fiction; for Seius’ very distinctions marked 
him as a dependent of Mamaea’s; and even his death seems to 
have created no particular stir, as would have been the case if 
his fall had been accompanied by the widespread investigations 
and numerous executions which are the usual concomitants of a 
discovered conspiracy. The fact that Gnaea herself was only 
banished is sufficient commentary on the insignificance of her 
father; while the affectionate regard in which the memory of 
Alexander was afterward held by the aristocracy, and the un- 
wontedly vigorous action of the Senate in its resistance to 
Maximinus, Alexander’s murderer and successor, show that his 
relations with the Senatorial class as a whole never ceased to be . 
amicable, and that his policy of fostering the Senate was in some 
degree successful. 


RosErr O. Frwx. 
Yaum UNIVERSITY, 


a p. T. R., IL, H 81. 

3 P, J. R., ITI, S 242 and 243. V. Domaszewski’s suggestion that the - 

P. Sallustius Sempronius who held an important naval command under 

` Alexander might be related to the imperial.house (Rheinisches Museum, 

LVIII [1903], p. 384 and n. 3) is probably to be rejected because it appears 

that the same Sallustius became procurator of Mauretania Caesariensis 

after his naval service, and continued in that post even in the reign of 

Maximinus. , But it is hardly possible that a relative of a man who had 
been executed for treason should be retained in an official position. 


A PARACLAUSITHYRON FROM POMPEII: 
A STUDY OF C.I. L., IV, SUPPL. 5296. 


From several passages in both Greek and Latin literature it 
appears that the ancient exclusus amator, in addition to singing 
his plaint before his mistress’ door, often wrote or hung on the 
doorway verses which he hoped would impress the girl with his 
devotion, his sufferings, or—on occasion—his anger. The walls 
of Pompeii have preserved many such doorway scribblings, some 
in Verse, some in prose, some original, some apposite scraps from 
various authors.? As a piece of popular literature none of these 
graffiti is quite so interesting as that which was written on the 
doorway of a house'in the ninth region of the city: 


O utinam liceat collo complexa tenere 
braciola et teneris / oscula ferre labelis 
i nunc ventis tua gaudia pupula crede/ 
erede mihi levis est natura virorum 
5 saepe ego cu(m) media / vigilarem perdita nocte 
haec mecum medita(n)s multos / Fortuna quos supstulit alte 


1 Of, Mel., A. P., 5, 191, 5-8 ér? mpotfópowt papdvas Sdxpvow kðńow robs 
lkéras creddyvous, êv 763 éxvypdwas: * Kówpi, col MeMarypos, ò plorns oor 
Kapur, cropyys ckUAa ráð éxpépace’; 12, 23, 3-4 kal w dwt gois ò wravós 
"Epus xpotipoot, Muloxe, orycer éxvypdwas ‘Zein’ dxd Ladpectyys’; Ps.- 
Theocr., 93, 46-48 ypdyor kal róBs ypduua, tò cois rolyows xapdoow: 
‘rotrov Epws Érrewsy: ddourdpe, py wapodevoys, ddAa ards róðe Méfor: 
“dwnvda elyev éraipor "^; Plaut., Mero., 409 impleantur elegeorum meae 
fores carbonibus; Ov., Am., 3, 1, 53-54 vel quotiens foribus duris inlisa 
pependi (sc. Hlegeia) non verita a populo praetereunte legi; probably 
also Prop. 1, 16, 9-10 neo possum infamis dominas defendere noctes 
nobilis obscenis tradita carminibus: see Rothstein and Butler and 
Barber, ad loc. :(Dié Hlegien des Sew. Propertius erkl. von Max Roth- 

. stein, Berlin, 1920-24; The Elegies of Propertius, ed., etc, by H. E. 
Butler and E. A. Barber, Oxford, 1933). 

2 Of. C. I. L., IV, 1645, 1649, 1084, 2310k, 2413h; Suppl. 4239, 4477, 
448b, 4491, 5112, 5120-21, 6761. On the general subject of the para- 
elausithyron see Erich Burek, “Das Paraclausithyron,” Hum. Gym., 
XLIII (1932), pp. 186-200; H. V. Canter, “The Paraclausithyron as a 
literary theme," A.J.P., XLI (1920), pp. 356-368; H. de la Ville de 
Mirinont, “Le; rapakAavoí6vpor dans la littérature latine," Afél. Havet, 
1909, pp. 571-592. 
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hos.modo proiectos subito / praecipitesque premit 
sic Venus ut subito coiunxit / corpora amantum 
dividit lux et se/ 

10 AARIS QVID: AAAA 9 


This graffito I should like to consider first from the point of 
view of genre, to determine whether or not it is properly & para- 
clausithyron. In the second place it must be decided whether. 
the imperfect metre is a perversion of the elegiac distich or the 
dactylic hexameter; to this end it will be necessary to suggest 
the genesis of its faults. Finally, I should like to investigate the 
original nature of the poem from which the graffito was taken 
and to discuss the question of literary influences upon it. 

By way of & preliminary fact it should be noted that the 
speaker in the verses is a woman.* This is established not only 
by the grammatical agreement of perdita with ego (vs. b), but 
also by the obviously feminine sentiment of vs. 4: crede mihi, 
levis est natura virorum. Was it, then, a woman who wrote 
them on the doorway? The possibility that it was a man, who 
was attempting to quote some passage in which the speaker hap- 
pened to be a woman, cannot be entirely excluded; yet it seems 
contrary to human nature to make such a supposition. More- 
over, although the greatest number of extant paraclausithyra, 
as we should expect, are written by men, still there is no doubt 
that women also sang such songs. Indeed in the very passage 
of his Eroticus in which Plutarch gives the paraclausithyron its 
name, he speaks, albeit with. disapproval, of the singer as a 
woman; further one of the best of the popular Greek para- 
clausithyra, the Alezandrian Erotic Fragment, is obviously the 
song of a woman.® It seems a more natural assumption that a 


* Q. I: L., IV, Suppl. 0296: Reg. IX Ins. 8, in ostii sexti a septentrione : 
pariete dextro; Buecheler, Carmina Latina Epigraphica, 1895, no. 950; 
cf. A. Mau, Mitth. des kais. deutsoh. Aroh. Inst. Róm. Abt., IV (1889), 
pp. 122-123; A. Sogliano, :4ocad. dei Lincei, Notis, degli Scav. d$ Antich., 
1888, p. 519. On the house (“the doctor's house") cf. ibid., p. 516. 
The writing has since been washed away by rain, but was copied 
immediately after its discovery by Della Corte: cf. M. Della Corte, 
“ Case e abitanti di Pompeii,” Riv. Ind.-Greo.-It., VIII. (1924), p. 131. 

“Cf. Sogliano, op. oit., p. 619. i 

5 Plut., Erot. 8, 763 B épára: yàp abroŭ y} Ala kal xkgeru’ ris oÜp ò`- 
kodtwr orl konátew éxl 00pas, gday Tè wapaxdavolfupor, KTN. - f 

*B. P. Grenfell, An Alexandrian Hrotio Fragment, Oxford, 1896; 
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woman was the writer of these verses, although she was in all 
probability not their author.” I find it difficult to believe that 
sentiments appropriate only in the mouth of a woman should 
have been written by a man.* 

The identification of this graffito as a paraclausithyron is 
made difficult by the fact that the term has been applied rather 
indiscriminately to many different kinds of compositions, from 
the balcony scene in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae, through the 
epigrams of the Palatine Anthology,'^ the broad burlesques of 
the mime! and of Plautus, to the elegies of Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Ovid.^ It has.not yet been determined to which 
of these heterogeneous types Plutarch meant to apply the name, 
or whether, indeed, it belongs properly to any of them. But it 
is generally assumed that the paraclausithyron was a lament, 
sung, or imagined as sung, by a shut-out lover at the door of 
his obdurate mistress. This at least is the form adopted by 
the epigrammatists and the elegists. It begins with a plea for 
admission, or with some variation on this theme such as a pro- 
testation of loneliness or disappointment.* The body of the 


Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri, second series, pp. 209 #f.; J. U. Powell, 
Oolleotanea Alewandrina, Oxford, 1925, pp. 177-180. 

7 Bee below, pp. 337 f. Another erotic graffito by a woman: O.I. L., IV, 
Suppl. 6756: Reg. V Ins. 4, inter ostia n. 12 et n. 13 in muri aedium n. 
13 podio: OPTATA SECVNDO SVO SALVTEM. 

* Della Valle, however, in commenting on this grafito has assigned 
it to “un ufficialetto sentimentale." He takes no notice of the points I 
have here raised: Guido della Valle, “ L'Amore in Pompeii e nel poema 
di Lucrezio,” At. e Rom., XXXIX (1937), p. 168. > 

? 952-975. 

79 E, g., Call, A. P., 5, 23; Ascl, A.P., 5, 64; 145; 104; Mel., A. P., 
5, 191; 12, 23; 72. 

n E.g. the Kogacrís, J. U. Powell, Colleot. Alew., pp. 181-182. 

15 Ouro., 1-164. 

18 Tib., 1, 2; Prop., 1, 16; Ov., Am., 1, 6. 

H E, g, Asel., A. P., 5, 189, 1-2 vb£ paxph kal eia, udony è drt IIAeiáJa 
Dire, kayo wap wpofüpow vlccouat Ùópevos; Call, A. P., 12, 118, 1-2 el ue» 
skúr, 'Apxip', émexópaca, pupla néuoov: el 8 déxwy Fxw, T)» mporéreiay Spa; 
Theocr., Id., 3, 6-7 à xaplecc" 'AuapvAM, rl w obkéri TroUro Kar’ Gyrpop 
mapkémTowa xadeis; Alem. Er. Frg., 27-28 (beginning of paracl. proper) 
Kópie, wh w dogs daroxexdeppdérny; Tib., 1, 2, 9 ianua, tam pateas uni 
mihi victa querellis; Prop., 1, 16, 17-18 ianua vel domina penitus oru- 
delior ipsa, quid mihi tam duris clausa taoes foribus? Ov., Am., 1, 6, 1-2 
ianitor, indignum! dura religate catena, difficilem moto cardine pande 
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song dwells on one or several of a group of erotic commonplaces, 
the girl's heedlessness or cruelty, her fickleness or deceit,** the 
sufferings of the lover himself." These are, to be sure, only 
. the basic elements; they are embellished and varied by the poets 
with all kinds of artistic devices. 

With this pattern the graffito agrees. ni its opening lines & 
pathetic appeal for the joys of love is expressed in the form of 
a wish. Then follow in order two of the regular commonplaces, 
the fickleness of the beloved,!? and the lonely sufferings of the 
lovelorn.? The concluding thought of the poem, the instability 
of the fortunes of love, is not often found in exactly this form 
in the formal paraclausithyron, but many a serenader has warned 
his mistress or his rival that in love the tables are likely to be 
turned." 


forem! Nemes., Kol., 4, 14-16 immitis Meroe rapidisque fugacior Huris, 
our nostros calamos, cur pastoralia vitas carmina 

?5 E, g. Call., A. P., 5, 23, 5 yelroves olxrelpovor- ob 8 of yap; Theocr., 
Id., 3, 18 à rà kaħòr robopeŭea, rò way Albos; 24 uoi dyady, ri ráðw, rl ò 
ðúsgoos; obx braxobets; 36 rel rú pot Erdcabptarn; 52 dħyéw ray xedaddry, 
Tip ð ob pée; Prop., 1, 16, 25-26 tu sola humanos numquam miserata 
dolores respondes tacitis mutua cardinibus; Ov., Am., 1, 6, 27-28 ferreus 
orantem nequiquam, ianitor, audis, roboribus duris ianua fulta riget. — 

18 E, g. Ascl, A. P., 5, 164, 2 IIvétàs 4 Nikobs, oca pidetardris; b, 189, 3 
Tpufels rHs ÜDoMigs xelyns wó8«; Alec. Er. Frag. 18 6 g¢pevardrnys; Prop., 
1, 18, 43 ante tuos quotiens verit me, perfida, postes. 
, " This is by far the most common sentiment; there is scarcely & 
single extant “ song by the door " in which it fails to appear: e. g. Arist., 
Boct., 960-007 Arowos & Éyxevral pol ris whOos, bs ‘me oiaxvaloas Exar, 072 
(= 975) Bá rov oè wévous tyw; Ascl, A. P.; 5, 189, 3-4 rpw6els rijs 3ordlys 
xelyns wó0q* où yàp Epwra Kümpis, dvinpdy 2 dx mupòs Fe Bédos; Mel., A. P., 
5, 191, 6 dwt mpofípowt papázas; 12, 72, 5-6 xaürós Epwros Exxos Kymw» éwi 
gois Sdxpvor daxpvxéw; Theocr., Id., 3, 12 Ovuadyes dulv xos; Ps.-Theoer., 
93, 16 doloGtory obx Hreyxe rócau $Xóya ras Kubepelas; Alem. Er. Frg., 24 
kal karakalopat 'karaXeAeuuuéym ; 29 émimards pã» péyar Éyei rórov; 'Tib., 
1, 2, l adde merum vinoque.novos compesce dolores; Prop., 1, 10, 21 
nullane finis erit nostro concessa dolori, 23-24 me mediae noctes, me 
sidera plena iacentem, frigidaque Hoo me dolet aura gelu; Ov., Am., 1, 6, 
17-18 adspice (uti videas inmitia claustra relara) uda sit ut lacrimis 
ianua faota meis. 

18 O utinam, etc., vas. 1-2. 1e idle mihi, ete., vg. 4. 

» Saepe ego cum media vigilarem perdita noote, vs. 5. 

1 Of, Ps.-Theoer., 23, 33-34 fer karpòs exeivos, òxarika kal rd girdoos, 
dylxa Tay xpadlay Srrevpevos dAuupd kXaócew; Agath. Schol., A. P., 5, 280, 
5-6 eipjoas Táx' Sua, rejv 3 duéyapre wapehy dopicw Gapivois Sdxpvot 
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Even so, since every lament is not a paraclausithyron, the 
graffito might be excluded from the genre. It contains no refer- 
ence to the garland, the torches, the lover’s watch by the door- 
way, nor his gifts. All these are part of the accepted apparatus 
of such songs and find specific mention in many of them. But 
the graffito is not a formal composition; it is rather a hasty 
affair, notice to the man that his unlucky lady has been there. 
It represents one of the parts of the formal paraclausithyron, 
that part in which the poet proposes to write on his mistress’ 
doorway just such evidence of his presence?? Such a writing 
would not need to preserve, indeed in many cases could not pre- 
serve, all the words of the singer; it is, so to speak, the gist of 
his song, the essentials of his paraclausithyron. 

In the last analysis, it is the position of the graffito that marks 
it as a paraclausithyron. It is written on the doorway, in the 
place which is canonical with the ancient serenader. A great 
many of the graffiti listed by C.J. L. IV as written in or near 
doorways are of erotic character, and some of them appear to 
be of the same type as our poem, scraps or portions of para- 
clausithyra or sentiments which agree with those regularly found 
in paraclausithyra.?? 

-It may then reasonably be concluded that this graffito repre- 
sents the sentiments of a girl shut out from the house of her. 
lover. She writes on his doorway verses whose form is in outline 
that of the conventional paraclausithyron; the poem is intended, 
as the paraclausithyron almost invariably was, both to advertise 
her vigil and to rouse the pity of her obdurate lover. 

For the metrical imperfections of the poem the simplest basic 
explanation is the thesis that the writer was attempting to write 
from memory a poem or portion of a poem which she could not 
completely recall. Some verses were clear in her mind: vss. 1, 5, 
and 8 are without error, and vs. 3 lacks only one syllable, proba- 

bly the word et, to be restored after nunc.** In vas. 2 and 4 she 


teyyoudrny; Hor., Od., 1, 25, 9-10 invicem moeohos anus arrogantis flebta 
in solo levis angiportu; Tib. 1, 2, 87-88 at iu qui laetus rides mala 
nostra caveto mow tibi: non uni saeviet usque deus. 

ss Cf. the passages cited p. 333, n. 1. 

33 E.g. O.I. L., IV, 1684, 2413h, 4491, 5120-21. 

** So Mau and Buecheler. The latter compares Juv., 12, 57 i nuno et 
ventis animam committe. ` 
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has lost but little of her original, but vss. 6 and 7 are confused 
' both metrically and in thought, as if the writer, despairing of 
remembering the lines, had done her best to reproduce the ideas 
they contained. What, then, was the metre of the original poem? 

Mau and Buecheler both appear to adopt the theory that the 
original text was elegiac, and that the writer, ignorant of that 
form but familiar with the hexameter, tried to remodel the lines 
into the pattern she knew." Certain it is that two changes, not 
at all difficult from the mechanical point of view, wil make 
pentameters of vss. 2 and 7, and it may be assumed that the 
resulting verses were those which the writer carelessly or igno- 
rantly altered./5 Further, a short amatory piece of this kind 
would normally have been cast in elegiac disticha. 

Before this theory is criticized or any other suggested in its 
place, it must be recalled that the grafito as a whole is clear 
and logical in thought except in vss. 6 and 7. In the recon- 
struction of its original form no violent changes may be accepted, 
nor is it permissible to assume any large lacunae. Finally it is 
possible, indeed quite likely, that the graffito does not represent 
a whole poem, but only a short passage from a longer compo- 
sition, for it begins and ends abraptly and lacks the unity of 
thought which we should expect in a poem as brief as this. - 

In view of these considerations, the theory of Mau and 
Buecheler will not stand, for in order to arrive at an elegiac 
original for the graffito many changes must be made. Accord- 
ing to the elegiac scheme, vs. 4 should be a pentameter, yet the 
line as it stands cannot by any means easily conceived be made 
into one. If, on the other hand, it is properly an hexameter, 
then a pentameter must have been lost before it. This is quite 
impossible, since vs. 4 is clearly intended to follow immediately 
after vs. 3. Even if this were possible, what are we to do with 
vs. 5, a perfectly correct hexameter? We must either assume 
the loss of still another pentameter, or else be thrown back on 
the difficult task of explaining how vs. 4 arose from a pentameter. 
Again, if vs. 7 was originally a pentameter, at least one line 
must have been lost before it, for only even-numbered lines may 


35 Ct. Buecheler, O. L. H., 060, intro. and notes on vss. 2 and 7; Mau, 
Q. I. L., IV, 6298, ad loo. 

3° Buecheler, vs. 2: “labellis pro labris cf. Prop. 2. 15. 9; 4. 9. 64773" 
vs. 7: “demi debuit subito. Bo also Mau. 
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be pentameters." Assuming that this may be remedied by pos- 
tulating as the original of the badly confused vs. 6 a pentameter 
plus an hexameter, we are still faced with the problem of vs. 4. 
The attempt to arrive at an elegiac poem from which the verses 
as they stand could have been derived inevitably involves either 
unwarranted textual changes or equally unwarranted assumptions 
of lacunae. 

Sogliano has, I believe, hinted at the proper solution when he 
says that the verses “were meant to be hexameters."?9 If we 
assume that the poem was originally in hexameters, but that 
some of the verses were, so to speak, damaged in transit through 
the writer's memory and hand, relatively little difficulty will be 
experienced in imagining how they could have attained their ` 
present form. The writer’s errors arise from nothing more 
complicated than peor memory and mechanical inaccuracy; no 
textual changes (except, of course, in vss. 6 and 7) are neces- 
sary; no lacunae need be postulated. The faulty lines 2 and 4 
are simply hexameters with one, or at most two words missing, 
and the words have in both cases been lost when the writer went 
from the end of one line (not verse) of her text to the beginning 
of the next. The first line ends with teneris (vs. 2); after this 
a monosyllable (—-), dissyllable (~ ~ or - ~), or trisyllable 
(~~~ or ~ ~ —-) is missing?* Of the second line, the last 
word is crede (vs. 3); after this a dactyl, to begin vs. 4, is 
lacking. The imperfections in these two verses are the result 
of the writer's failure to keep track of her text as she went from 
line to line in the spacé which she was filling solidly with 
writing." With ves. 6 and 7 the problem is more difficult, for 
not only i is the metre imperfect but the verses are confused and 


31 In any case, the dropping of subito, although it produces a penta- 
meter, does violence to the sense of the line, which then reads “ these cast 
down and headlong she oppresses " (proteotos praecspitesque premit). 

as“ Vorebbero essere esametri,” op. oit., p. 519. 

2 E. g. rapta: cf. Ov., Ars Am., 1, 667 tantum ne noceant teneris male 
rapta labellis; Am., 2, 4, 20 oscula cantanti rapta dedisse velim; Her., 
15 (Sappho-Phaon), 44 oscula oantanti tu mihi rapta dabas. 

50 Mau suggests pupula (op. oit., 4bid.). It is of course possible that 
the syllables were lost elsewhere in the line (e. g. an anapaest or spondee 
after est), but they would be most easily dropped between the two 
instances of orede. 

3: For vs. 3, see above, p. 337 and n. 24. 
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crowded, so much so, indeed, that there occur two grammatical . 
irga, We should expect a finite verb in place of the 
participle meditans, the form which is undoubtedly required by 
the medias of the graffito.*? Sogliano has suggested meditaris,* 
but aside from difficulties metrical.and grammatical, the second 
person is out of place here, for the sentiments of vss. 6 and 7 
belong to the girl alone, and vs. b is proof enough of the lonely 
vigil that brought them forth. Meditans cannot well be 
changed; it is better to assume either that the finite verb was 
lost in the confusion of the lines or that it was simply forgotten: 
In the second place, modo in its present position is awkward. | 
If it modifies premit, it must mean “ presently,” but this is 
contrary to Latin usage, which requires that when used as a 
temporal adverb a single modo indicate past, not future time.** 
If, on the other hand, it be taken with protectos (“just now 
cast down”) it is meaningless and otiose. Perhaps modo has 
been displaced from its proper position with supstultt, sc. multos 
quos modo supstulit, etc.; or it may be the second modo of tlie 
correlation modo . . . modo, the first having been carelessly 
omitted. This latter would give us multos quos modo supstultt 
hos modo premit, a sentence which fails of clarity solely by 
. reason of excess pronouns, for without quos and hos it is per- 
fectly clear: multos modo supstulit modo premit. 

Into this scheme the words protectos subito praécipitesque do 
not easily fit. In reality there seem to'be three ideas expressed: 
Fortuna multos modo supstultt, modo proiecit, et premit. With 
the first two ideas two hexameters can be completed: 


33 Omission of nasalized -n is common in the graffiti: cf. moatrat for 
monstrat, CO. I. L., IV, 1928; Oresces for Oreacens, 4560-4559; cf. C. D. 
Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, Chicago, 1938, p. 150. 

38 Op. oit., p. 519. 

“Ter., Andr., 594 domum modo ibo means “TI just go home”: cf. 
the use of modo with the imperative. Iam modo, Tib., 1, 1, 25, means 
“Now, at least”: cf. Smith and Cartault ad loo. (The Blegies of 
Albius Tibullus, ed. K. F. Smith, New York, 1913; A. Cartault, T4bulle 
et les auteurs du corpus Tibullianum, Paris, 1909). The single modo 
used in the second of two clauses by Tacitus, Ann., 4, 50 and 6, 32 is the 
second member of the common modo ... modo correlation, the first: 
being suppressed: cf. Nipperdey-Andresen on Ann., 4, 60, 12 (P. Cor- 
melius Tacitus, erkl. von K. Nipperdey, Vol. I, elfte verb. Aufl, von G. 
Andresen, Berlin, 1915). For the normal usage cf. Cat., 73, $ quam modo 
qui me unum atque unicum amioum habuit. 
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haec mecum meditans: multos modo supstulit alte 
Fors, modo praecipites subito proiecit eosdem.*5 


This purely hypothetical restoration, for which no claims to 
authenticity are made, shows that even with the substitution of 
Fors for Fortuna, and with the deletion of -que and premit, 
there is enough to fill two complete hexameters. One further 
verse, containing prem4t and in all probability a main verb for 
the sentence, must have been lost; the attempt by the writer to 
. replace the three original verses by two of her own is at the 
bottom of the confused structure of the passage. 

This confusion was augmented and in part occasioned by the 
same error which broke the metre of vss. 2 and 4, for here too 
ihe writer seems to experience difficulty in keeping her metre 
intact as she passes from one line to the next. Thus vs. 6 is 
correct to multos, where the line ends. The awkward Fortuna, 
obviously misplaced, is the first word of line 5, and deforms vs. 6. 
Vs. 7, again, is correct as far as subito, where the sixth line ends; 
the metre is destroyed by the phrase praecipitesque premit which 
begins the seventh line. In. point of fact the writer appears to 
abandon any attempt to produce correct verses; she writes all 
that she can remember, and when memory fails her, fills in with 
tags and scraps which seem to scan. Hence arose the apparent 
pentametric hemistich which closes vs. 7 of the modern arrange- 
ment of the poem. At this point the writer simply stops and 
goes on to vs. 8, which was clear in her mind. 

In all the faulty verses, then, the metrical errors can be ex- 
plained ag the result of carelessness, poor memory, and the 
confusion that resulted from failure to divide the poem into 
verses. The resolution of these errors indicates that the original 
form of the verses was the dactylic hexameter, not the elegiac 
distich. Although it is possible that the writer was attempting 
to quote an entire poem," it is more likely that her original was 
a brief passage from some longer composition, in which it was, 
perhaps, an inserted paraclausithyron.** On the other hand, 
these few verses may merely have seemed apposite and sufficiently 


*5 Of. Ov., Tr., 3, 11, 67-68 humanaeque memor sortis quae tollit, eosdem 
et premit, inoertas ipse verere vices. 

8° For such short erotic poems in the dactylic hexameter cf. O.I. L., 
IV, 1620 (0. L. B., 354). 

*' Cf, the inserted paraclausithyron of Iphis, Ov., Met., 14, 718-732. . 
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close to the accepted form of the paraclausithyron to be used as 
such. 

‘There remains the question of the sources from which the 
author of these verses drew his inspiration. The editors have 
been inclined to allow him little originality, and have agreed in 
dismissing the graffito as a rather scrappy cento of lines from 
the erotic, elegy. I shall attempt to show that there is in fact 
little evidence of elegiac influence, and that insofar as the verses 
were not original, it was rather-the complaint of Ariadne in 
Catullus’ Peleus and Thetis which chiefly influenced their author, 
and that Ris influence was supplemented by other Catullian : 
reminiscences and by one line borrowed from Lmeretius. 

With the first two lines Buecheler has compared Prop., 2, 15, 
9-10:. i i 

quam vario amplexu mutamus bracchia! quantum 
oscula sunt labris nostra morata tuis ! 


In the two passages the ideas occur in the same order (“ em- 
braċes—-kisses ?), and the juxtaposition of Propertius’ oscula... 
labris suggests the oscula ... labelis of the graffito. But such 
resemblances are all too likely to be fortuitous, since they repre- 
sent the natural order of common words and ideas.** Of the 
two striking phrases, mutamus bracchia and oscula morata, there 
is no reflection in the graffito. I find no parallel anywhere in 
Propertius elegies. for the odd construction, collo compleza 
tenere braciola.*® On the other hand the word bractolum sug- 
gests Catullus, in whose poems it is draf Xeyópevov.*? ` Labellum, 
too, is another word much used by Catullus; his fondness for 
such popular diminutives is well known.* 

In the third line the graffito has given an unusual turn to 


ts Cf. Cat, 9, 8-9; Lucr., 4, 1079-1081; 1192-1194 (note esp. osoula 
labris, 1094) ; Prop., 1, 3, 15-16; Ov., Am., 2, 18, 9-10; Tib., 2, 5, 91-92. 
*** No satisfactory parallel has yet been found in any extant author. 
Sogliano, loo. oit, quotes Stat., Silv., 6, 4, 14-16 puellae bracohia neon 
tenens. Closer perhaps is Lygd., 6 (Ps.-Tib., 3, 6), 46 pendentia bracchia 
collo; cf. also Cat., G4, 832 levia subaternens robusto bracohia collo. 

*9 61, IBL mitte bracohtolum teres. Kroll ad loo. suggests that the 
grafito may be imitating Catullus (C. Valerius Catullus, herausg. u. 
erkl. von Wilhelm Kroll, zweite Aufl. Leipzig-Berlin, 1929). 

“1 Cf, 8, 18; 61, 220; 63, 74; 64, 104, 316; 80, 1. Cf. P. de Labriolle, 
"L'Emploi du diminutif chez Catulle,” E. PA. XXIX (1905), pp. 
277-288. 
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the proverbial “entrusting to the winds” of the words of the 
faithless. In general this formula has one of two forms: either 
the speaker “entrusts his words to the winds” (or is said to 
do so), or his hearer “entrusts those words to the winds.” * 
A third form is that in which the winds themselves are said to 
make vain a person's words. In all these forms it is the 
original speaker of the words who is proclaimed faithless. But 
in the graffito the idea is reversed: here it is the recipient who 
is marked as unworthy of trust. The speaker bids girls entrust 
their joys to the winds, since even they can be no more faithless 
than a man.“ Parallels for this variant are relatively infre- 
quent, and none of them is expressed in a way which forcibly 
recalls the words of the graffito.' It is possibly no mere coinci- 
dence that the wind-figure appears in the paraclausithyra of both 
Propertius and Ovid,** but from the point of view of the manner 
of expression, a passage from Catullus is much closer to the 


grafito: 


43 Equally common is the variant, “entrusting to the waters”: often 
the two are combined. For examples of the first type mentioned above 
cf, Mel, 4. P., 5, 8, 5 viv 8 ò pèp Spxid noir ér Übari xeiva Qépscfa:; 
Maec., A. P., 5, 133, 4 Spxous 3° els dvduous rlBeuat; Cat., 30, 9-10 idem 
nuno retrahts te ao tua diota omnia factaque ventose irrita ferre ao 
nebulas aerias sinis; 64, 58-59 immemor at iuvenis fugiens pellit cada 
remis irrita ventosae linquens promissa procellae; Prop., 2, 28, 7-8 hoo 
perdit miseras, hoo perdidit ante puellas: quidquid iurarunt ventus et 
unda rapit. For examples of the second type cf. Soph., frg. 741 Nauck 
(Paroem. Graec., I, p. 379) Spxous &yà "vrais els Übop "ypádw;. Cat., 70, 
3-4 dicit, sed mulier cupido quod dioit amanti in vento et rapida scribere 
oportet aqua. 

15 Of. Cat., 64, 142 quae ounota aeris discerpunt irrita venti. This 
seems to be the original form of the proverb. Often no faithlessness is 
implied, the formula expressing merely the vanity of men’s promises, 
hopes, ete.; cf. Hom., Od., 8, 408-409; Theocr., 20, 35; Ap. Rhod., Arg., 
1, 1834-1330; Lucr., 4, 1096; Verg., Aen., 10, 662 (quoted by Sogliano, 
loc. ott.) ; Hor., Od., 1, 26, 1-3; Prop., 4, 7, 21-22; Ov., Am., 2, 16, 45-46. 

“ By “joys” are to be understood "favors" (delioiae: cf. Cat., 45, 
23-24; Lucr., 5, 854), with reference to the osoula and complesus of 
vas. l-2.. 

48 Cf. Theocr., 22, 107-108 rà & els dypdy ¢ysro xüua mro) Exovo’ ávápowo, 
xdpis 3! ox Éawero uó8o0w; Cat., 65, 17-18; Prop., 1, 8, 12 neve inimioa 
meas elevet aura preces; 1, 16, 34 at mea nocturno verba cadunt 
Zephyro; Ov., Am., 1, 0, 41-42 lentus es, an somnus, qui te mole perdat, 
amantis verba dat in ventos aure repulsa tua; 52 ei miki, quam longe 
spem tulit aura meam. 

** Prop., 1, 16, 34; Ov., Am., 1, 6, 41-42. 
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ne tua dicta vagis nequiquam credita veritis 
effluxisse meo forte putes animo. — 

Here tua dicta . . . credita ventis is almost precisely equal to 
the graffito’s ventis tua gaudia . . . crede; against the assumption 
of & coincidence in the use of common words is the fact that the 
phrase credere ventis is peculiar to these two passages; in general : 
some verb other than credere is used, e. g. dare, linquere, tradere; 
ferre, rapere, cadere. Catullus, incidentally, is fond of this 
figure: he uses it in one or another of its forms five times, twice 
in the Peleus and Thetis.“ 

With vs. 8 should be considered vs. 4; they €—Ó the 
particularized and generalized statement of the same idea. In 
the warning, crede mihi, levis est natura virorum, the author 
' has expressed in rather weak fashion the erotic commonplace of 
the lover’s perfidy, the *Adpobloios Spxos, which is ascribed to men: 
` as often as to women (or pueri delicats).** The faithlessness of 
lovers is expressed with weary monotony in the elegy as well as 
in other forms of poetry, but none of the poets has been content 
to employ language as blunt and simple as that of the graffito. 
. The author could have borrowed the idea from any of them, but 

‘probably did-not. In all likelihood he has used a popular form 
of the commonplace, a form for which no ot source need or 
can be postulated. I 

Nevertheless the first four verses taken as a unit have a strik- 
ing parallel in a short section of Ariadne’s complaint i in Catullus" 
Peleus and Thetis; 


at non haec quondam blanda promissa dedisti 
voce mihi, non haec miserae sperare iubebas, 
sed conubia laeta, sed optatos hymenaeos, 
quae cuncta aerii discerpunt irrita venti. . 


*' Cat., 65, 17-18. 

4880, 9-10; 64, 58-59, 142; 65, 17-18; 70, 3-4. 

** Cf. (besides the passages quoted above, notes 42, 43, and 45), Plato, 
Bym., 188 B; Eur., Med., 492-496; Ap. Rhod., Arg., 4, 358-359, 388; Ascl., 
A. P., 5, 164, 2; Mel., A. P., 5, 184, 3; Alec. Er. Frg., 3-8; Tib., 1, 4, 21- 
22; 6, 7-8; 8, 63-64; 9, 1-2, 31-38; Prop., 1, 15, 1-2, 25-26, 33-42; 4, 6, 21- 
28; 7, 21-22; Ov., Am., 1, 8, 85-86; 2, 16, 45-46; 3, 11, 21-22; Are Am., 1, 
631-636, 645-646; 3, 31-32, 455-460, 491-492; Rem. Am., 303-304, 687- 
690; Her., 2, 25-26; 5, 109-112; 7, 7-8, 17-18, 29- 30, 65-70, 81-82; 12, 
91-92; Fast., 3, 473-476. 
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nune jam nulla viro iuranti femina credat, 
nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles . . . . 5° 


Ariadne first recounts the joys promised by Theseus; next, she 
tells of his perfidy under the figure of the winds, and from this 
proceeds to the generalization that all men are faithless. So in 
the graffito appear first the longed-for joys of love, then the 
figure of the winds, and finally the generalization on the faith- 
lesaness of men. The two passages agree in ideas, in the order 
of their expression, and in the use of the wind-figure. No other 
. BO striking a parallel for the graffito can be found; the nearest, 
Ov., Am., 2, 16, 43-46, contains the same ideas, but the manner 
of expression and the order are quite different. 

There are in the lines other elements as well which point to 
Catullus, ‘although not specifically to the Peleus and Thetis. 
Notice has already been taken of the Catullian words bractolum_ 
and labellum, and of the similarity between vas. 3-4 and Cat., 65, 
17-18. To this may now be added the prominence of the verb 
credere in both vs. 8 and 4 and in Cat., 64, 143. The graffito 
also uses the unusual word pupula, a popular diminutive of the 
type much favored by Catullus, who once uses its masculine 
counterpart, pupulus." Both pupulus and pupula are rare 
forms, even in graffiti and inscriptions; no literary instance of 
the use of: pupula in the sense of “maiden,” “girl” can be 
found before Apuleius; for pupulus in the sense of “boy” 
Catullus is the only literary &uthority. The simple forms 
pupus and pupa, on the other hand, are relatively common both 
in inscriptions and literary works. In substituting pupula for 
pupa the author of the verses follows a practice characteristic 
of Catullus, who in many places uses a diminutive form metri 
gratia or with little change in meaning.** This clear instance 


5° 64, 139-144. 51 56, 5. 

"5 Pupula: Ap. Met. 6, 16 (mea pupula); Inscr. (Orell.), 3031 («a 
pupula annos veigints optinus domum omnem). 

5* Pupus: O. I. L., IV, Suppl. 4485; Kroll also cites (on Cat., 56, 5) 
Sust., Calig., 13; Dessau 8473 (bis). Pupa: O.I. L., IV, 1234; Suppl. 
4007; O.I. L., VI, 2264; Mart., 4, 20, 1-2. 

*4 E, g. 2, 12 aureolum; 15, 4 integellum; 17, 13 bimuli (cf. Kroll on 
‘wa. 12) ; 30, 2 amiculs; 61, 22 ramulis, 92 hortulo, 181 bracohiolum (see 
above, p. 342 and n. 40), 220 labello (ibid., and n. 41) ; 63, 35 lassulae; 
64, 131 frigidulos, 331 languidulos; 66, 16 lacrimulis, 63 uvidulam; 68, 
2 epistolium. Thia partial list is my own. Platner admits some of 
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of Catullian practice substantiates the belief that ne and 
labellum (vs. 2) are algo the ‘result of borrowing from Catullus 
or of imitating his use of metrically convenient or euphonious 
popular diminutives. : 

The next group of verses contains two commonplaces, a source 
for which might naturally be sought in the erotic elegy: the 
wakeful nights of the lover, and the fickleness of Fortune. For 
the first there are innumerable parallels, since the elegists love 
to dwell in self-pity on their lonely vigils." In particular, the 
graffito uses perdita in the technical sense of “lovelorn” so 
common in the elegy."® But for neither of these is any parallel 
to be found in the Roman elegists which is close enough to the 
graffito to suggest imitation. The verse, like vs. 4, is so simple 
in its expression of a trite idea that it ne have any or no 
particular source. 


these, but feels a true diminutive force in others, e.g. amioulus, 
braochiolum, and ramulus. He claims that most of the nouns are true 
diminutives, most of the adjectives not: ef. S. B. Platner, “ Diminutives 
in Catullus," A.J. P., XVI (1895), pp. 1886-202., De Labriolle, on the 
contrary, sees true special force in nearly every Catullian diminutive: 
op. oit., pp. 283, 286. Without attempting to advance a definitive solu- 
tion to a difficult and essentially subjective question, I should say that 
* Catullian practice” ig the free use of diminutive forms wherever they 
are convenient metrically or euphonious or add to the passage some 
special shade of meaning. Naturally these conditions frequently coincide. 
55 Cf. Tib., 1, 2, 76 oum fletu now vigtlanda venit; 2, 4, 11 nuno et 
amara dies et noctis amartor umbra est; Prop. 3, 15, 1-2 sio ego non 
ullos iam norim in amore tumultus neo veniat sine te nom vigilanda 
mihi; 1, 1, 33 in me nostra venus nootes ezeroet amaras; 11, 6 memores 
a! ducere nootes; OY., Ars Am., l, 735 attenuant iuvenum vigilatae 
corpora noctes; Am., 1, 2, 3 et vacuus somno noctem, quam longa, peregi. 
Bee Smith on Tib., 1, 2, 76 and 2, 4, 11. The commonplace is of course 
not confined to the erotic elegy: cf. Sapph. frg. 94 Diehl; Mel, A.P., 
5, 162, 3; 173; 12, 72, 1-2; Asel., A. P., b, 160; O. I. L., IV, 2146 (Vibius 
Restitutus hio solus dormivit et urbanam suam desiderabat) ; Buecheler, 
0. L. H., 943 
Vis] nulla est animi, non somnus claudit ocellos, 
noctes [atque] dies aestuat omnis amor. 
se Cf. Tib., 2, 6, 51 mens . . . perdita; Prop., 1, 18, 7 perditus in 
quadam; Ov., Am., 3, 6, 80 argia. ita ge in rapidas pordita misit aquas; 
Her., 7, 61 perdita ne perdam timeo; Rem. Am., 533 ewplendast sitis 
dista tibi qua perditus ardes. 
. " We do find perdita in the required sense in Cat., 64, 70 and m; it 
is just possible that the graffito's perdita may be a reminiscence of one 
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For the second commonplace, the fickleness of Fortune, there 
are also innumerable parallels; again the search for a specific 
source for the graffito is baffled by the universality of a trite 
idea.®® Closest is Ov., Tr., 3, 11, 67-68: 


humanaeque memor sortis quae tollit eosdem 
et premit, incertas ipse verere vices." 


The almost exact parallel between Ovid’s tollit eosdem et premit 
and the graffito's quos supstulit . .. hos... premit may be an 
indication of imitation; the chief objection to any such assump- 
tion is the fact that almost identical phraseology can be found 
in other authors as well, e. g. Horace. 

Somewhat better substantiated is the postulate of a Catullian 
reminiscence in the reference to Fortuna. It has already been 
shown how closely the thought of vss. 1-4 of the graffito corre- 
sponds to that of Catullus, 64, 189-144.% At the conclusion of 
this part of her plaint, Ariadne is impelled to ascribe her 
unhappiness to cruel Destiny: 


sic nimis insultans extremo tempore saeva 
Fors etiam nostris invidit questibus auris.5? 


So in somewhat different form occurred to our author the thought | 
of fickle Fortune; as in Catullus lines this idea follows the 
reflection on the instability of man’s affections. It is as if the 
author were epitomizing Ariadne’s long speech, following it 
thought for thought, but compressing the ideas into a shorter 
space, 


or both of these. But the arguments are tenuous at best and the pos- 
sibility of coincidence in the use of so common a word too great. 

** E, g. Hor., Od., 1, 34, 14-16; 35, 1-4; 3, 29, 49-52. Ovid continually 
reverts to the theme in his poems of exile: cf. Tr., 3, 7, 41-42; 11, 67- 
68; 5, 8, 7-8; 14, 20-30; Ep. ew P., 3, 0, 21-22; cf. also Tib., 1, 2, 88; 
5, 70. For Tóxy in Hellenic and Hellenistic literature see E. Rohde, 
Der griechische Roman, 1914*, pp. 296-302, especially the notes, pp. 297 
and 309 (cf. Kroll on Cat., 64, 109). 

"This passage aided me in the conjectural restoration of the lines: 
see above, p. 341 and n. 36. 

*» E. g. Od., 1, 34, 16-16 Fortuna . . . sustulit, . . . posuisse gaudet; 
35, 1-4 O diva... praesens vel... tollere . . . vel vertere, etc. 

*: Above, pp. 344 f. 

éa 64, 169-170. ‘These lines clearly mark the end of a section. 

*: 64, 146-168 merely enlarges on the idea of vss. 142-144. 
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The sole remaining complete verse of the graffito, vs. 8, is an 
obvious borrowing from Lucretius: ' 


l sic Venus ut subito coiunxit corpora amantum ; 
cf. Lucr., 5, 962: l 
et Venus in silvis iungebat corpora amantum. 


The last legible words of the graffito were intended to begin 
another hexameter which was to continue the comparison between 

Fortuna and love. Dwidtt introduces a false quantity; we 
` should expect divisit." Se- may be the first letters of seiunzit. . 

The very last line has never been satisfactorily deciphered.” 
Only the second word, guid, can be read with certainty. The 
airst word may be paries, but if so the line must have been. 
written by a second hand, for entirely different forms are used 
for the letters P and A. The words look like the beginning of 
some comment on the foregoing verses, perhaps on the order of 
the well-known graffito: 


admiror, paries, te non cecidisse ruina, 
qui tot scriptorum taedia sustinens." 


It may then be concluded that the woman who wrote these 
verses intended them as a lament in the manner of the para- 
clausithyron. The faults which her version introduces into the 
metre are in all cases most satisfactorily resolved if the original 
form of the verses be supposed to have been the dactylic hexa- 
meter, not, as Buecheler and Mau believe, the elegiac distich. 
This in itself suggests that the graffito does not represent an 
entire poem, but rather a portion of a longer one, and such an 
assumption is supported by the fact that the verses as they stand 
begin and end abruptly and lack essential unity of thought. 

' Any conjecture as to the nature of this longer poem must rest 
on a study of the sources and influences discernible in the graffito. 
One turns naturally to the erotic elegy, but of this there are few 
traces to be seen. On the other hand the general course of 


*iungedat of L is certainly correct for lugebat of O and lucebat 
of Q. 

*5 or divellit: see Buecheler ad loo. 

** For various attempts see Buecheler ad loc. ; 

°t 0. I. L., IV, 1904; Buecheler, C. L. E., No. 957. For other examples 
of such added comment ef. 0. I. L., IV, 1700, 1837. - 
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thought in the verses is so close to that of Cat., 64, 139-170 as 
to’ justify the assertion that their author had the plaint of 
Ariadne in mind and that Catullus, rather than any of the 
elegists, was his chief source. . Catullian influence is further 
‘ established by the author's use of diminutives for two of which, 
braciolum and pupula, no literary authority other than Catullus 
ean be cited from the period before 79. A. D.; the author's tech- 
nique in using these diminutives also resembles his. The fact 
that vs. 8 is an almost direct borrowing from Lucretius suggests, 
too, that the author’s interest was centered on the poets of the 
Republican period. The poem from which our exclusa amatriz 
endeavored to quote a few lines was certainly in the manner of 
Catullus! epyllion, and may have been of a like scope and subject. 
But in a sense, too, the author was original, for the primary 
source of much of his trite thought and simple phraseology must 
have been the popular heritage rather than high literature. The 
verses we have are no mere cento. To the popular versifier who 
composed them must be granted that measure of origi uity 
which is the due of any writer who iries to apply to the expres- 
sion of his limited ideas the lessons in style, versification, and 
vocabulary he has learned from men greater than himself. 


FRANK OLIN CorrnyY. 
Untvuestry of MIOHIGAN. 


FATE, CHANCE, AND TRAGIC ERROR: 


In an earlier paper +I discussed the value of the commentator 
Alexander's treatise On Destiny for the Aristotelian theory of 
tragic error. I now wish to propose a means by which this and 
kindred ideas may be so further correlated as to suggest an 
answer to a question which was only touched upon before, 
namely: Is there such a thing as a “tragedy of fate”? 

- Let us begin by representing schematically the classification 
of, harmful acts given in Aristotle, Rhetoric, I, 1974 B: 


bo to pox énpla 


a wrong (dMkmua) predictable (i. e not mapáħoyor) 
an error (duápryua) 


“not due to la 
a mischance (dróxnga) RR, 


unpredictable 


By making certain valid substitutions we can illustrate the 
dpaptla of Oedipus, and we can also add a classification of pur- 
posive acts, based upon Alexanders De Fato: ° 


Purposive aots Harmful aota 


A. due to ante- 
cedent causes 


a. according 


to destiny 
b. according wrong eee patricide and incest (G) ' 
i UM ibe soe x 
to free will deliberate homicide and marriage (R) 
: error : 7 
B. not due to :minchánas accidental patricide and incest (I) 


: x: EE 
antecédent Causes, accidental homicide and marriage! (NR) 


but according to 
chance 


For the criteria involved I think it would be fair to adopt the 
words guilt (Q) and innocence (I), and responsibility (R) and 
its opposite (NR), as indicated in the scheme, because the result 
so obtained squares exactly, as I shall show, not only with the 


+See A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 418-436. 

2 For the complete outline, see A. J. P., LVII, pp. 418-19. 

3I realize that “accidental marriage "sounds somewhat anomalous, 
but it has at least a certain theoretical value. “Responsibility” means, 
of course, responsibility for patricide and incest, incurred through 
homicide and marriage. 
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terms of the definition but with all that can be learned from the 
Oedipus plays about the error of their hero: that is, the fact 
that he disclaims guilt, but accepts responsibility. 

In joining the two halves of our equation: we had no hesita- 
tion, I believe, in connecting mischance with acts according to 
chance, and wrong with acts according to free will (cf. Rhet., 
I, 10, 1868 B 6-16), but what was to be done with error? A 
second glance at the scheme showed that it had already been 
disposed of: its element of responsibility belongs to acts accord- 
ing to free will, and its element of innocence to acts according 
to chance. This would appear to bring out the composite nature 
of error: a combination of free will and chance would seem to 
dominate the sort of tragedy in which a tragic error is com- 
mitted. Such would be the logical outline of a “tragedy of 
chance,” and the appropriate apology of Oedipus would be, “I 
admit that I killed a man and married a woman, knowing well 
at the time that it was hazardous for me to do so. Yet I did not 
realize then that the man was my father, the woman my mother. 
That part of it was purely accidental.” 

Since the hero’s innocence is thus explained by the action of 
chance rather than of fate, the latter might seem to be left 
entirely out of consideration, and with it the whole concept of 
“ Schicksalstragódie " might seem to disappear. In my earlier 
paper, however, I held that this element of innocence “has as 
its fitting background the ontological fatalism of Aristotle.” 

A priori and on commonsense grounds it is evident that etther 
fate or chance will serve as a warrant of innocence.* Instead of 
a “tragedy of chance” we may have a “tragedy of fate,” and 
it may be represented in schematic form by changing the order 
of the harmful acts so as to bring them into relation with a. 
instead of B, and substituting fatality for mischance and pre- 
destined for accidental. Oedipus’ defense will also need recast. 
ing: “I confess that I killed a man and married a woman, 
knowing full well that I was ‘tempting fate’ by so doing. But 


t For fate, cf. Alexander, De Fato, 10, and A.J. P., LVIII, p. 425. 
è fatali predestined homicide and marriage 
a. destiny —fatality predestined patricide and incest 
error 
: deliberate homicide and marriage 
b. free will —wron 
z ( aetinerste patricide and incest 
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I did not realize then that I was committing patricide and incest: 
that was the work of destiny.” 

Logically there are only these two possibilities, in either of 
which free will can have but a secondary place,* essential though 
it may be. If, therefore, we reject the “ Schicksalstragédie ” 
we shall do so at the cost of accepting in its stead either a 
* Zufalletragódie" or a sort of genus mistum in which both 
fate and chance would somehow be active. Admittedly, éuaprla 
can be interpreted in accidental as well as fatalistic terms, and 
accidental error offers no contradiction to logic or everyday 
experience,’ whereas the fatalistic sort involves a dilemma, as I 
showed before. Yet an analysis of that much-studied play, the 
Oedipus Rex, will make it evident that in eregeny there can be 
no place for accidental error. 

Let us begin with the evidence of the oracles. Here we may 
use to advantage the distinction, stated fully by Servius on 
Aeneid, IV, 6968 between fatum dénuntiativum and f. condi- 
cionale. According to the first, the oracle received by Oedipus 
would take the form, * You will kill'your father and wed your ` 
mother”; according to the second it would be in the form, “ If 
you kill a man, it will be your father, and if you wed a woman, 
it will be your mother.” Obviously the one is purely fatalistic, 
leaving no avenue of escape, while the other is only semi- 


- *In an unadulterated “ Freiwillenstragddie” there would obviously be . 

no place for duapria, but only for zovgpía. The Orestes of Euripides is, 
in some measure, a tragedy of this sort, and it is significant that we 
find in it that degradation of character which is noted in one of the 
ancient hypotheses. 

" The statement, “ men often err accidentally," i. e., “it is an observed 
fact that their acts are often followed by unexpected results,” is “ ex- 
perimental,” whereas the statement that “men often err because of 
fate" is “ non-experimental" and bears to the first statement the same 
relation as an enthymeme bears to a syllogism. It is a “derivative” . 
in the sense of Pareto, and its “residue” belongs, like that of hybris 
(“Pride goeth before a fall") to the class of “combinations.” The . 
fact that “fatalistic error" is more closely related to the idea of 
hybris than is “accidental error," appears to support my general con- 
tention. For these distinctions, see George C. Homans and Charles P. 
Curtis, Jr, An Introduction to Pareto (New York, 1034), especially 
PP. 105, 177. 

. denuntiativa sunt quae omni modo eventura decernunt, ut verbi 
gratia * Pompeius ter triumphaturus est: .. . condicionale vero huius 
modi est ' Pompeius si post Pharsalicum bellum Aegypti litus attigerit, 
ferro peribit:' ... 
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fatalistic, because it makes the crimes of patricide and incest 
contingent upon the presumably avoidable acts of homicide and 
marriage. Now Oedipus twice recalls the oracle (Oed. R. 787- 
93, 994-6), and both times he uses the “denuntiative” form. 
That is, he regards the bare fact of his homicide and marriage 
as having been inescapable? no less than the awful circumstance 
that his own parents were the victims of these acts. He feels 
that he had received a prophecy the fulfilment of which he could 
passively experience, but not a warning which he might have 
heeded. Since he could at no time have behaved otherwise than 
as he did, complete exculpation is the result as far as the oracles 
are concerned,'? and error is barred as well as guilt. 

Of course we should have expected to find the “ conditional ” 
form. "This alone admits of dyapria, because it combines the 
same elements, the protasis embodying free will and responsi- 
bility, the apodosis fate and innocence." Oedipus’ homicide and 
marriage do not involve guilt, because these acts, under the cir- 
cumstances, are not culpable. No more is he guilty of patricide 
and incest, for these are the work of fate. Yet he is responsible 
for the initial acts and so in turn for the horrors into which fate 
transforms them. His error actually consists in his having 
disobeyed the warning of a conditional oracle.!? 


?'This is in agreement with Oed. Col. 997-8, Gedy dyórrur. 

2° Robert (Oidipus, pp. 67-8) held that Sophocles uses only the 
denuntiative form for the oracle received by Laius, in contrast to the 
practice of Aeschylus and Euripides. But in Oed. E. 711-14 it appears 
to be conditional; Sorts 'yérow' surely points to a “ should-would " pro- 
tasis. If the poet had wished to make it denuntiative, he would have 
had to write 5s yerjoorro, representing yerjoera: of the direct statement. 
Yet in & sense the choice of the conditional form here is & departure 
from the general tone of the play. In this passage Jocasta indulges in 
special pleading, the whole trend of which is to minimize the control of 
destiny over the life of Oedipus. 

^: A condition can be framed in either fatalistic or accidental terms: 
“Tf you kill a man, it will be your father,” or “If, ete, it may turn 
out to be your father.” The first is fallacious because it assigns to a 
future, particular enunciation the validity of a general enunciation 
(ef. A. J. P., LVIII, p. 432, note 49). But the second is logical, because 
it does not exclude potentiality. In other words, a “tragedy of chance" 
would be in harmony with Aristotle’s logie, but a “tragedy of fate” 
contains the inconsistency mentioned in my earlier paper (ad fin.). 

13 To illustrate dgapría, van Braam (O. Q., VI [1912], p. 270) submits 
the case of a man who, unaware that his wine contains poison, serves it 
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Other evidence shows that such is the situation. Oedipus has 
no consciousness of guilt, because he declares in O. Col. 266-7 
that he is “more sinned against than sinning.” A few lines ' 
below (270-2) he adds that in his encounter with Laius he was 
provoked (cf. O. Col. 991-6) to a deed that would have been 
justifiable even if wrought with perfect deliberation TER 


ees Kalrot mis éyà kaxós do, 
6oTes s rali pey áyréüpoy, dor’ el poyáy 
érpaccov, ob8? by SS èyryró pnv Kaxós 5 


The clause d. ..... Érpacgov may be compared with Oed. R. 807, 
where he admits that He killed in anger; 8v ópyjs.? But pro- 
-voked or not, it would have been better for him to stay his hand, 
for he knew that homicide, no matter how justifiable it might 
seem at the time, was not the thing for him under any circum- 
stances. He could hardly have said that the possible result was 
mwapáAeyov. On the whole his mind is none too clear on the 
question of his guilt or innocence, though dramatically such 
confusion is perhaps natural enough.** He has no doubt that 


in good faith to a guest; if the guest merely helps himself, unbidden, 
it is an driyyua, he says, and not an duáprgga. But another condition 
must be added to make the case strictly parallel to that of Oedipus: we 
must suppose that the host somehow knows beforehand that at some 
future time a guest of his will (or may) die in this fashion. A prudent 

. host, therefore, will refrain entirely from this sort of hospitality, re- 
fusing either to “risk an accident" or to “ tempt providence,” according 
to the explanation which appeals to him the more. To be sure, it is 
unlikely that he will so refrain, in the presumable absence of an ' 
oracular warning, but the criterion of the “ calculable ” is not eliminated 
thereby, because he may-still be guided by the laws of probability (e. g., 
the tables of risks prepared by insurance companies). This, in fact, ` 
would be the only source of foreknowledge according to a purely “ ex- 
perimental ”: view of the problem. Alexander, in ascribing a partial 
foreknowledge to the gods (De Fato, 30-1), runs needlessly afoul of a 
difficult metaphysical problem (cf. E. B. Stevens, “ Divinity and delib- 
eration,” A.J. P., LIV [1933], pp. 225-48). 

*3 Responsibilty was incurred for such an act according to Aristotle, 
Ehet., I, 10, 1368 B 37 ff.; 1300 A 4. It is virtually forced upon Oedipus 
because he finds that the curse which he has laid ‘upon the unknown 
malefactor (Oed. R. 240-01) comes flying back and seizes upon himself 
(ef. 294-6; 360-3; 744-5; 819-20; 830-3; 1291). As a man of his word, 
he cannot: honorably refuse this self-imposed penalty. 

144 Maurice Croiset remarked very justly (Hist. de la litt. gr., IN 
[Paris, 189°], p. 257): “ Une tragédie, à la fin de laquelle on pourrait 
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his patricide was predestined, but to. explain his homicide he 
wavers between fate (witness the “denuntiative " oracles) and 
free will (witness his admission of épy7j). To chance there is no 
appeal whatever. TEM. 

In fact, the whole play contains only one episode in which 
chance presumes to dispute the field, and its repulse is sudden 
and decisive. It is that in which the messenger reports the 
death, by natural causes, of King Polybus of Corinth. Due toa 
misunderstanding it has been thought that Oedipus is destined 
to slay this, his supposed father, so Jocasta receives the news 
exultantly as proof that the oracles are worthless (Oed. R. 952- 
8). Polybus’ death, she says, was only an accident, and fate, 
through the agency of Oedipus, had no hand in it (948-9): 

Kal viv Oe 
mwpós-Tis TÓxqs Awie od8e rot? tro. 


After cautiously verifying the facts, Oedipus agrees (964-72), 
then has misgivings; the second part of the oracle is still a source 
of fear so long as Merope lives (976). But Jocasta tries to reas- 
sure him by enlarging upon her new-found philosophy (977-9) : 

Tí 8 dy $ofloir' dyÜpomos à và TAS rúxņs 

kparet, arpóvota, 9" éoriy odderds gadis; 

eix} kpárwrrov Cav, Saws Sivarré Tis. 


dire absolument du personnage principal qu'il a eu tort ou raison, aurait 
quelque chose d'abstrait et d'étroit et ne ressemblerait pas à la vie; 
elle serait sans profondeur et saus attrait.” It is not intended here to 
multiply subjective criticisms of the dramatist, but only to see what 
basis he affords for the interpretation of the philosopher. The “ Sopho- 
clean" approach has often been treated adequately enough, e.g., in an 
Aniritisrede by Siegfried Sudhaus, Kónig Odipus’ Sohuld (Kiel, 1912) ; 
the point of view is indicated in a note on p. 13: “Den Begriff Schuld 
verstehe ich natürlich tiberall nur im Sophokleischen Sinne; ...” In 
the “Aristotelian sense" Sudhaus' very title would be a misnomer. In 
extending the concept of duapria to various “tragic heroes," critics 
have tended strangely to misprize Aristotle and cherish overfondly the 
dicta of sundry moderns. Despite their general excellence, even the 
most recent studies are not altogether free from this false emphasis. 
See S. E. Bassett, “The 'Auapría of Achilles," T. A.P.A., LXV (1934), 
pp. 47-69; A. S. Pease, “Dido’s Tragic Flaw” and “Aeneas’s Tragic 
Flaw,” pp. 38 f. and 44-47 of his exhaustive commentary on the Aeneid, 
Bk. IV (Harvard University Press, 1935); and (Mrs.) Minnie Keys 
Flickinger, The 'Auapría of Sophocles’ Antigone, Iowa Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, No. II (Scottdale, Pa., The Mennonite Press, 1935). 
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The messenger, an interested listener, asks for an explanation 
(989-99), then, thinking to relieve Oedipus of this second fear 
as well, he discloses a fact which unexpectedly brings back the 
first—that Polybus and Merope were only the adoptive parents.** 
As the truth dawns upon Jocasta she begs Oedipus to drop the 
investigation.* Her new philosophy thus suddenly overthrown, 
she returns to the-old, as shown by her significant vocative, “ ill-’ 
` fated” (1068, 1071). Oedipus misunderstands her motive. He 
thinks she is only afraid he may prove to be of humble birth 
(1070; 1078-9). . Having accepted her reasoning all too com- 
pletely, he counts himself the son of Tyche, for whom he feels ' 
no shame (1080 ff.). The next episode brings the full revela- ` 
tion, and with it Oedipus reverts to his former belief. 

So we have found that in the main the atmosphere of the play 
is fatalistic, free will being reflected only in the épy7 of Oedipus 
and chance only in a momentary attitude of Jocasta. If by 
“tragedy of fate” is meant a drama in which fate is the sole 
motivating factor, it is correct to deny its existence. Yet it 
ought not to be forgotten that fate is a normal and important 
concomitant of error when taken in the sense defined by Aristotle. 


Rogue A, PAOK. 
Ann Anson, MICH. 


18 LI. 1016 ff. In Poetios, 11, this episode is cited as an example of a 
peripeteia or reversal, and that it is, in the philosophical background 
of the play as much as its action. ' 

10 I1. 1056 ff. Some critics have thought that Oedipus’ duapria ig his 
curiosity and insistence on learning all the facts. But this rests on the 
assumption that if the truth had never been uncovered no harm would 
have been done, and that any misdeed is pardonable so long as it remains 
concealed! Surely such reasoning would have been abhorrent to Greek 
ethics. Granted that this impulsive curiosity of his is of a piece with 
the impulsiveness which prompted the slaying of Laius, still we cannot 
look for his dudprnua proper in the play itself, which is merely a Aócis, 
but only in the déo1s which precedes it (cf. Poetics, 1453 B 29 ff.). 


CENSUS EQUESTER. 


In considering the origins of the Roman middle class there is 
no problem more important than that of the census equester,— 
the amount of property which qualified a man for membership 
in that class. "That & separate property qualification existed in 
the time of Cicero is indisputable,’ but there is no agreement as 
to when it was instituted. I propose to attempt here to fix the 
limits of a period in which its institution must have fallen. 

In dealing with the terminus post quem we shall have to con- 
sider the various dates that have been suggested by earlier 
scholars, but before doing that I would like to lay down two 
vitally important criteria by which I propose to test previous 
theories, and also the evidence of ancient authorities. Whenever 
the separate census equester was established it was bound to have 
a marked effect in two directions,—upon the military system 
and upon the procedure of the censors. First, the military 
system: Madvig, in his valuable discussion of the Equites as 
officers in the army,* has made the point that once a separate 
equestrian census amount existed those who possessed it could 
be used, in the army, only in equestrian posts,—i. e. as cavalry 
or as officers. They could not be called upon to serve in the 
infantry. The point is certainly valid, and it means that so long 
as we find men qualified to serve in the cavalry but liable to be 
used as infantry if not required for the cavalry, we have proof 
that no separate census equester existed. This is our first cri- 
terion. Secondly, the effect on the census: the establishment of 
a census equester meant the formation of a new property class 
above the five * Servian ” classes. How the censors dealt with 
this we do not know. They may have made a special list of men 
so qualified, or they may, as was done in Athens,” have indicated 
them by some special mark on the list of Class I. Whichever 
they did, they had a separate process to perform in dealing with 
this new group. 

We may now consider our problem, in the light of what has 


1 Cicero, Roso. Com., 42. Ad Quint., I, 2, 0, ete. = 
3 Kl. Phil. Sohrift., pp. 489-00. Cf. Frontin., Strat., IV, 1, 18; Val. 
Mar., II, 7, 15; Eutrop., I, 13. 
* A. Martin, Les cavaliers athéniens, p. 358. ] 
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been said above. In the “Servian” system, it is generally 
agreed, no census equester existed. The cavalry was chosen by 
the censors from among those who had the property qualification 
of Class I.of the infantry. The censors did this by allotting 
the equus publicus, for which all members of Class I were eligible. 
Those not chosen for the cavalry served in the infantry. Ina 
sense, therefore, all the men in this class may be said to have 
possessed the census equester. The censorial procedure is well 
known. The general classification of the whole people (census. 
populi), including Class I and therefore those eligible for the 
public horse, came first and was followed by the separate census 
equitum, in which the censors gave (and took away) the equus 
publicus. : 

The siege of Veii is said to have caused a fundamental change 
in the constitution of the cavalry,—the first use of cavalry serv- 
ing on horses provided by themselves (equis suis). Livy, in 
giving us this information, says that, as a result of the public 
distress at the losses at Veli, repente quibus census equester erat, 
‘equi publici non erant assignati, . . . equis se suis stipendia 
facturos promittunt.© This passage has been accepted by many 
‘scholars, notably Mommsen, as‘ proving that a separate census 
equester existed at the beginning of the fourth century B. C." 
At the most it proves only that Livy, or his authorities, believed 
this to have been the case, and even this is not certain. As we 
‘have pointed out above, census equester might be used to mean 
simply the property qualification of Class I, and Livy may be 
80 using it here. But whatever the correct view of the passage, 
I believe it can be shown that there was no separate census 
equester at this period. Mommsen, in arguing the case for the 


* Bee e.g. Mommsen, Staater., III, pp. 265, 258-9, etc.; Lange, Rim. 
Alt., I, pp. 480 f.; Botsford, Roman Assemblies, p. 97. All rely mainly 
on Cicero, Rep., II, 39; Dion. Hal, IV, 18; VII, 69; X, 1T. 

5 The practice of calling these men equites equo privato is quite wrong. 
Those serving equis suis were doing honourable service which was ac- 
cepted as a fulfilment of their obligations to the state. The men serving 
equo privato, on the other hand, were in disgrace and were being com- 
pelled to serve extra campaigns as a punishment for alleged cowardice 
(Livy, XXVII, 11). 

, * V, 1, 6. 

" Mommsen, Staater., IIT, pp. 268-9, 477-80. Cf. Lange, Rim. Alt., I, 
p. 483; Marquardt, Hist. Eq. Rom., pp. 7-9; Gelzer, Die Nobil., p. 3; 
Stein, Rom. Rtiterstand, p. 5, ete. 
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existence of men serving in the cavalry equis suis? supports the 
evidence of Livy by. that of Polybius, in his well known descrip- 
tion of the Roman army levy:? órav 8 éxAdéwor 7d mpokeluevov 
wAndos (r&y veðr) ... perà raŭra roUs imeis TÒ wav madaudy borépous 
ci coav Soxipdlew él rois rerpakuryiMow Siaxociors, viv 8€ mporépovs, 
mAourlySyy abrüv yeyevguéygs tad ToU rquyroU Tis éxAoyjs. At some 
period before Polybius! time, that is, it had' become necessary to 
change the order of the levy, choosing the cavalry before, instead 
of after, the infantry. There can only be one explanation of 
this, the one given by Mommsen,—i. e. that the change was due : 
to the use of cavalry other than the equites equo publico, in fact | 
to the existence of cavalry serving equis suis. A permanent body 
of eavalry such as the equites equo publico could be dealt with 
last in the levy because they were not, in any case, called upon 
to serve in the infantry. But the men serving equis suts, being 
liable for infantry service if not chosen as cavalry, had to be ' 
selected before the infantry, and so their use necessitated the 
change in the order of the levy. So runs Mommsen’s argument, 
and there can be no doubt that he has drawn the correct con- 
clusion from Polybius’ statement. But he failed to see that this 
passage proves, at the same time, that there cannot have been a 
separate census equester when this change took place. If there 
had been, men serving equis suts would not have been liable to 
infantry service, and so no change in the order of the levy would 
have been necessary. 

We might be tempted to regard this passage of Polybius as 
evidence that no separate census equester existed in Polybius’ 
time, since the cavalry was still selected before the infantry. 
But that is not necessarily so. The establishment of a census 
equester at some period after the change in the order of the levy 
would not have made it necessary to go back to the old order. 
When the cavalrymen were not liable to infantry service it was 
immaterial whether they were selected before or after the in- 
fantry. In fact a precisely opposite point of view has been based 
on this passage. Polybius’ words mAovrívOqv atróv yeyernuévns brò 
Tod Tiwyrod THs éxAoyjs have been regarded as evidence that a 


5 Op. oit, III, pp. 4771. The arguments put forward against his 
view by Gerathewohl (Die Reiter und die Rittercenturien) are quite 
unconvincing. 

* VI, 20, 8-9. 
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census equester did exist in his time.? On this theory no 
definite verdict can be reached. The expression is extremely 
vague, and has been variously interpreted. It should probably . 
be taken to refer, like the passage of Livy just discussed, to the 
census amount of Class I. l 

Further evidence about the census equester is lacking until 
we reach the year 225 B.C., when Rome took stock of her 
available man power. The figures of this stock-taking have been 
analysed, with different results, by Mommsen |“ and Strachan- 
Davidson.'? The number of men available for cavalry service, 
out of a total adult male population of about 270,000,5 was, on 
Mommsen’s reckoning, 22,100, on that of Strachan-Davidson, 
19,000. Whichever figure we accept, it precludes the possibility 
of the existence of a separate census equester at this time. Not 
only is it highly improbable that so large a proportion of the 
population at that time possessed a higher property qualification 
than that of Class I, but also it is inconceivable that so many 
were exempted from infantry service. 

There are two passages of Livy which bye been’ regarded as 
supporting the view that a census equester was in existence 
during the Second Punic War. The first (Livy XXIV, 11) 
tefers to the special levy on rich men for the provision of rowers 
for the fleet in 214 B.C.1* But here we have only a series of 
property amounts, with no indication that any of them was the 
census equester. In fact, the omission of any mention of the 
Equites, while senators are specifically mentioned, seems rather 
to imply that there was no separate property amount for them. 
The other passage (Livy XXVII, 11, 15) refers to the censors 
seeking out those qui equo merere deberent in 209 B. 0.75 It is 
strictly parallel to the passage of Book V discussed above, and 
may be explained in the same way. 

From our study of the military system, therefore, we may 
draw the conclusion that no separate census equester existed in 
225 B.C., and that there is no evidence that it existed during ` 


1? Herzog, Gesoh. und System, pp. 1044 f. 
171 Rom. Forsoh., I, pp. 382 f. 
11 Seleotions from Polybius, Proleg. Lt. 
18 Of. T. Frank, Hoon. Survey, I, p. 56. i 
14 Quoted by Willems, Le Sénat, I, pp. 189 f. Cf. Botsford, op. oit., 
p. 92. s i 
35 Quoted by Mommsen, Staater., II, p. 478, n. 2. 
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the Second Punic War. There is something to be learned, I 
think, from studying the procedure of the censors, though the 
conclusions here cannot be so definite. 

As has already been pointed out, the introduction of a census 
equester would cause a change in the censorial procedure. It 
would mean that the censors had now to perform two functions 
in connection with the Equites. In addition to the selection of 
the equites equo publico,—i. e. the census equitum,—they had to 
draw up a list of those possessing the census equester. This 
latter function would naturally form part of the ordinary census 
popult, which preceded the census equitum. Moreover, since the 
property qualifications were minima, the censors would begin 
with the richest class,—that is, the selection of the equites censu 
(as Cicero calls them)*® would be the first stage of the census 
popuh. I believe that ancient references to the census have pre- 
served traces of this change in procedure. It is well known that 
accounts of the first census, that attributed to Servius Tullius, 
cannot be anything else but the reflection of the census pro- 
cedure of later times. Such accounts are given by Livy, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus,** and Cicero? Livy and Dionysius 
conceive of only two stages, the selection of infantry first, fol- 
lowed by that of the eighteen centuries of cavalry. This version, 
representing presumably the annalistic tradition, describes an 
ordinary census (census papuli followed by census equitum) as 
carried out before there was any census equester. Incidentally, 
it is rather unintelligent, because the very first census cannot 
have been like that. Servius, having no previous lists, would be 
bound to select his cavalry first. They came from Class I of the 
infantry and Servius would not first make an elaborate division 
of this class into centuries and then throw the whole arrangement 
into chaos by choosing the cavalry from it. Later censors did 
not need to consider this difficulty because they had only a few 
equi publici to allot. 

Cicero’s version is quite different and more intelligent. He 
says: <scripsit centurias equitum» duodeviginti censu masimo. 
Deinde equitum magno numero ez omni populi summa separato, 
reliquum populum distribuit in quinque classes.... The first 
sentence refers, of course, to the census equitum, which is put 


: 16 Rogo, Oom., 42. 38 IV, 18. 
a I, 43. » Rep., TI, 39. 
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; . 
first here, not because it came first in Cicero’s time, but because 
he realised the difficulty of the first census described above. In 
the next sentence, the significant word is,deinde. It shows 
clearly that the phrase equitum ... separato refers to some- 
thing quite different from the previously mentioned census 
equitum.?° Cicero is, in fact, alluding to the selection by the - 
censors of the. men possessing the census. equester, and that is 
why he. says magno numero. This evidence about censorial 
procedure thus supports the conclusion we have drawn from the. 
history of the army levy, by suggesting that a census equester ' 
: did not exist in the Gime) of the panahna and did exist in the 
time of Cicero. 

We have now established: a terminus post quem for the intro- 
duction of a census equester,—the end of the third century B. C. 
Our terminus ante quem is the period of Cicero, but there is 
good reason to put it earlier than this. Professor Last has made 
out a very strong case for believing that a census equester was 
mentioned in the Lex Acilia of 192 B. C. This reduces the 
area of choice to about one hundred years. Further than that ` 
we cannot go except by guesswork. But, if one may be allowed 
a guess, the most likely period for the introduction of a census . 
- equester seems to be that of C. Gracchus. l 

f H. Hon. 


UNIVERSITY Contras, SWANSEA. 


*° This point is made, with a different purposs, by Belot, Hist, des 
' Ohev. Rom., I, pp. 236 f. i . 
at Qamb. Ano, Hist., IX, pp. 75-8, 892-6. 
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An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, vol. IV. Edited by 
TENNEY FRANK. Roman Africa—R. M. HAvwoop; Roman 
Syris — F. M. HzioggngzrIM; Roman Greece—J. A. O. 
Larsin; Roman Ásia— T. R. S. BRovuGHTON. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. vi- 950. 


The Economic Survey is rapidly nearing its completion. 'The 
` volume under review deals with the Oriental sections of the 
Roman Empire and, in addition; with Roman Africa, a chapter 
left over from the third volume. 

The material collected in this volume shows considerable 
variety of treatment. One section only—that of Heichelheim— 
is a real “survey,” a systematic “catalogue raisonné” of texts 
and monuments bearing on the economic structure of Syria in 
the Roman times, with some casual discussions of one or another 
group of facts. The other three sections—similar in this respect 
to most of the sections of the Survey—lI hesitate to call “ gur- 
veys.” They are practically shorter or longer chapters of an 
economic history of the Roman Republic and of the Roman 
Empire. 

From other similar works dealing with economic history the 
chapters of Frank’s Survey (with the exception of vol. II, 
Johnson's Roman Egypt, which is more in the style of a chresto- 
mathy of texts) differ not so much in aim and scope-as in the 
method of treatment. Being essentially chapters of an Economic 
history they try to combine the usual form of such works—-con- 
tinuous narrative, with references to sources mostly in footnotes, 
but sometimes in the text itself—with a kind of chrestomathy of 
the most important texts adduced in the body of the text and 
interrupting the narrative, an odd and cumbersome arrangement, 
which makes the reading and use of the survey unnecessarily 
difficult. 

Add to this the fact that the method is handled by the con-. 
tributors each in his own way. Sometimes the emphasis is on 
the narrative, sometimes on the collection of texts. As little 
uniformity as in handling the material is employed in the cita- 


1 When at the request and insistence of Tenney Frank I undertook to 
write this review, I could not suspect that what I should write was 
destined never to be read by him. I should like it to be read as my 
modest tribute to the memory of the great scholar who exacted it. 
Perhaps his most important contribution to our knowledge of Roman 
antiquity, to the study of which he devoted his life, is this monumental 
Economto Survey of Ancient Rome, a riua els del, which will perpetuate 
the memory of its organizer and chief contributor for many generations 
to come. 
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tion of modern contributions. In the volume under review, 
- Haywood cites modern works in the body of his narrative and 
gives no bibliography; Heichelheim and Larsen give excellent 
bibliographies, including the most recent works, with quotations . 
in the text and in the notes; Broughton’s section contains no 
bibliography and the author cites modern works in the text and 
notes only exceptionally. The inexperienced reader would get 
the impression that Broughton had no predecessors and was. 
doing pioneer work in a virgin field. The same variety reigns 
in the Indices. In general the ] Indices are short and incomplete. 
Since the Survey is supposed to be a collection of “ facts ” it is 
much to be regretted that no tabulation of these facts, that is of 
the sources quoted and discussed in the various chapters, is put 
at the disposal of the reader. 

Difficult as it is to read and to make use of, the Survey is 
nevertheless (and the fourth volume is not an exception) a re- 
markable contribution to the study of ancient economic history. 
Its value cannot be overestimated. The material is collected in 
great fullness, is carefully sifted, exactly interpreted, and skil- 
fully dated and classified. Handled in this way the building 
. stones are adequately used for reconstructing a. reliable though 
meagre skeleton of economic evolution. In many sections the 
: material is collected and classified by the respective authors for 
the first time, and valuable pioneer work of lasting value has 
been done. In some cases well-known material is subjected to 
' acute historical criticism and re-valued. 

With these general remarks let me pass to a brief consideration 
of the four sections of the volume under review. The first and 
the shortest section (119 pp.) is devoted to * Roman Africa.” 
The presentation of the material is brief and concise. It is based 
on, a careful study of the literary, epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence, especially for French Africa; the Tripolitania is 
handled rather superficially. The controversial questions which 
concern the economic and social evolution of Roman Africa are . 
mentioned en passant and are solved in a summary way almost 
without discussion. 

In my remarks I will abstain trom any discussion of the con- 
troversial problems, which would lead’ me too far afield and I 
will confine myself to adding some “ facts” (a selection from 
those which I have noted in reading the section) to those adduced 
by the author. 

In dealing with the “trade relations of Carthage ? before 146 
. B. C. (p. 6), and with the grain production of Carthage at the 
same time (p. 16), the author fails to mention the part which 
Carthaginian merchants at this time took in the trade of the 
Hellenistic world. The famous sea-loan contract of the middle 
of the second century, or perhaps a little earlier, published by 
© U. Wieken (Zeitschr. f. äg. Spr., LX [1925], pp. 90 f.; S. B. 
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7169), and repeatedly discussed, a contract concerning a com- 
pany of dealers in goods from the "Apoparodópos, names among 
the sureties Anpryrpios "AsoAAovtov Kap|xg]8ówos [rav mv . . 
6á|XAaccav «Aoouévyov. Some of the other sureties and the 
banker who handled the loan were Italians. On the other hand 
it is well known that Carthaginians frequently appeared at Athens 
and at Delphi in the fourth century (S.I. G.*, 179, 2394 15, 
321), in all probability as merchants, and that a Carthaginian 
merchant as late as the middle of the second century B. C. sup- 
plied Istros with grain (S. Lambrino, Dacia, III-IV [1927- 
1932], pp. 400 #f.). The grain of Numidia on the Delian market 
is a well-known phenomenon of the commercial life of Greece; 
it is mentioned by Larsen in the same volume (p. 346 and p. 
351). 

In the “historical survey " of the political events from 43 
B.C. to 235 A.D. the author mentions (pp. 33 ff.) the several 
wars which from 21/20 B.C. were raging in various parts of 
North Africa, of which the last was the war of Tacfarinas de- 
seribed by Tacitus. These wars and especially the early ones 
produced a deep impression on the population of Africa, and 
spread as far as Cyrene. The author fails to mention that the 
bellum Gaetulicum is named in an inscription of Leptis Magna, 
and the bellum Marmaricum in some inscriptions of Cyrene, 
and that the now famous mosaic of Zliten shows the terrible fate 
of the captives taken in one of these wars or in the war against 
Tacfarinas. The chronological and historical problems con- 
nected with these inscriptions have been discussed several times 
by modern scholars (see my. Storia Sociale ed Economica, p. 886 
and note 84b). It is evident that the violent outbursts of 
national feeling by the native tribes of Africa, of which these 
wars were the expression, must be connected with the anarchy 
of the times of the civil wars, and with the organization of the 
African provinces by Augustus. I cannot enter here into a 
detailed discussion of this interesting question. 

In the section dealing with the “natural products” of Africa 
I was surprised not to find any reference to the beautiful mosaics 
of the first and second centuries A.D. (the later mosaics only 
are quoted) which show so clearly the prevalence of agriculture 
in the economic life of Africa, either by the choice of ornamental 
devices, or by reproductions of charming and highly instructive 
scenes of rural life. If the author had decided not to use this 
evidence he should at least have referred to those who have done 
so (for example for Tripolitania, P. Romanelli in Africa Italiana, 
III [1930]). 

In the survey of “trade” (pp. 60 ff.) the importance of Leptis 
as a great import and export harbor is not sufficiently empha- 
sized. In listing the most important harbors of Africa (p. 69). 
the author fails to mention that the excavations prove the harbor 
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. of Leptis Magna to have been one of the largest and best organ-. 
ized of the harbors of Africa, second only to Carthage. A 
splendid reconstruction of this harbor was exhibited recenily at 
Rome in the Mostra Augustea (Catalogo, p. 609, nos. 2 and 5). 
In the trade of Leptis the export of caravan goods, and especially 
‘of ivory, was certainly of much more importance than the author 
thinks. He mentions that the coat of arms of Sabratha, as 
shown by the Ostia mosaic, was the elephant; but he does "not 
note that the same was true of Leptis. It is shown by an inter- 
eeting marble statue of an elephant found on the decumanus of 
Leptis (reproduced in my Storia Soc. ed Econ., pl. LX VIL, with 
a note of the late Guidi). I may mention in addition the Tatin 
inscription of an altar found in the oasis of Tripoli, a dedication 
to Liber Pater of dentes duo(s) Lucae bovis (C.I. L., VIII, 
11991; P. Romanelli, Rend. Acad. Lincei, XXIX [1920], pp. 
316 ff. ; ; my Storia Boc. ed Econ., pp. 386 and 587, and note 
84 b). "In the list of “roads” (pp. 67 ff.) I found no mention 
of one of the most interesting roads of Africa, that from Theveste 
to Mascula, which passed through the territories of Cheria and 
Nemecha, and was built in the late third century. The road is 
attested by many milestones (E. Albertini, “Un témoignage de 
St. Augustin sur le.prosperité relative de Afrique au 1V-me 
siècle,” Mél. Paul Thomas, 1930; cf. L. Leschi, Rev. Africaine, 
LXXII [1981]). In the articles cited above Albertini and 
Leschi give an interesting picture of the gradual urbanization 
of the region (only briefly mentioned by Broughton, Romaniza- 
tion, and Haywood) and of the destinies of the well known 
Musulamii. It is very probable that the transformation of this 
region into a territory of cities and villages was the result of an 
extensive planting of olive trees. 

The section on * property ” (pp. 83 ff.) will certainly be con- 
sulted first by most of the readers of Haywood’s contribution. 
Everyone knows how important a part Africa and its large 
estates play in the discussions of modern historians regarding 
' the economie and social evolution of the late Roman Empire and 
the origin of the colonate. I am afraid the treatment of the 
evidence bearing on the ae estates by Haywood will disappoint 
them. They will find but few citations of modern works on the 
subject (the principle of their selection is a mystery to me), no 
lists of imperial and private land estates comparable to those 
given by Broughton in the same volume for Asia Minor, no 
sufficient comments on the great inscriptions of Africa, the texts 
and translations of which .(repeated from Van Nostrand) are 
printed in this section. Nor will the brief account of the history 
of the estates and of their administration satisfy the require- 
ments of modern scholars. They certainly will notice for in- 
stance the complete absence'of any discussion of the terminology 
applied to the large estates such as saltus, defensio, and definitio 
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(a my es on these last terms in Klio, XI [1911], pp. 
387 ff.5 cf. Storia Soc. ed Econ., p. 323, note 32, p. 376, and p. 
494). ?” Few words are devoted to the basic problem of the char- 
acter and origin of the famous Lex Manciana. In this discussion 
no mention will be found of the important new inscriptions of 
Jenan ez Zaytouna recently (perhaps too late for use by the 
author, who, however, quotes several articles of 1937) published 
by Ch. Saumagne i in 0. R. Acad. Inscr., 1937, pp. 292 f., and of 
the interesting comments on them of Saumagne and Carcopino. 
Nor will the reader learn that the supposedly modest private 
“Jaw.” of one of the landowners of Africa was still in force not 
only inthe third century but also in the fifth and in the time of 
Justinian. The author does not mention the highly interesting 
Latin contracts written on wooden tablets found near Tebessa 
and dated in the fifth century, the time of the Vandals. They 
were first published and carefully studied by E. Albertini, Jour. 
d. Kav., 1930, pp. 23 £., and often discussed later (see e. g. H. J. 
Wolff, Rev. Hist. du Droit, XIV (fasc. 14) [1936], pp. 1 £.; 
U. Wileken, Arch. f. Papyrusf., XIII [1938], p. 154; I have 
not seen J. Carcopino, “La tenure Romaine,” Hec. de la Soc. 
J. Rodin, TIL [1938]). In one act of sale of land of 496 A.D. 
the land was sold ex culturis suis mancianis (cf. my Storia Soc. 
ed Econ., p. 873 and note 62). The prescriptions of the Lez 
Manciana were therefore valid in the region of Theveste as late 
as 496 A. D. 

Still more sketchy than the section on the estates is that on 
the cities. The meagreness of information should have been sup- 
plemented by bibliographical references. I found, however, no 
mention for example of the classical book of Boissier and of such 
general surveys as Africa Romana, 1935, and A. Lantier, Les 
grands champs de fouilles de l'Afrique du Nord (1915-1930), 
Paris, 1931. The same is true of the bibliographical references 
concerning the few cities dealt with by the author. I may men- 
tion for example the case of Thuburbo Majus, which has been 
recently studied by A. Merlin, “ Histoire municipale de Thuburbo 
Majus," Congrès intern. @ Arch. Alger, 1933, pp. 205 ff. Finally 
the last short chapter on the “destinies of Africa after 235 
A.D.” could have been made more useful had the author used 
the article of Albertini in the Mél. Thomas quoted above and 
the wooden tablets of the fifth century. 

The second section. of the book, a little T than the first — 
pp. 123 to 255—deals with * * Roman Syria.” It is compiled by 
an expert in economic history—-F. Heichelheim. The section is 
divided into four chapters: I. The Land; II. The People; 
III. Industry and commerce; IV. Public, municipal, and temple 
finances. : 

Heichelheim has collected an enormous mass of facts, that is 
to say, texts and monuments from the most different sources: 
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classical writers, the Corpus Juris, the New Testament and the 
Talmud, parchments and papyri, inscriptions, coins, products of 
art and industry. Of special value is his thorough utilization 
‘of the Talmud and his many citations from it, based on a thor- 
ough study of this source and on what has been done by modern 
scholars for dating and understanding this corpus of writings. 
In addition to the published material he has had access to some 
unpublished texts, for example to the many unpublished grafiti, 
parchments, and papyri of Dura. 

His rich collection of material Heichelheim has classified ac- 
cording to the four headings mentioned above, regardless of 
origin, that is, not in topographical order, which is to be regretted. 
In his treatment Syria appears as a unit, which it never was. 

. There is in fact very little in common between the economic 
structure of the constituent parts of Heichelheim’s Syria. Let - 
us just enumerate them in order to show how different were their 
historical, geographical, and economic structure and evolution: 
the semi-independent Arab tribes, nomadic shepherds; the Arab 
trading -and agricultural states, peculiarly urbanized, such as 
AE with its two capitels Petra and Bosra, and the Pal- . 
myrene region, with the queen of caravan commerce, the super- 
ficially hé enized city of Palmyra, as its centre; the Hauran with 
its formerly nomadic population which was gradually transformed 
into sedentary agriculturists living in villages and cities; Pales- 
tine, with its contrast of the temple state of Jerusalem and of 
many more or less thoroughly hellenized cities of the seashore 
and the interior; Seleucid Syria with its great capitals and har- 
bors: Antioch and Apamea, Seleucia and Laodicea and its scores 
if not hundreds of Hellenistic rural and urban settlements; 
Phoenicia with its trading cities and large intensively cultivated 
territories tilled for the rich residents of the cities by the descen- 
dants of the Hellenistic laot; Northern Mesopotamia with its 
semi-Arabic Macedonian colonies such as Edessa and Nisibis and 
the many minor Macedonian settlements like Dura — market- 
places for large and fertile territories, stopping-places for the 
caravans and strongholds of the Roman military occupation; and 
finally Babylonia (which, by the way, never formed a part of the 
Roman Empire). 

As strong as the contrast between regions was the contrast 
between urban centres of various types: Antioch on the Orontes, 
Sidon, Petra, Palmyra, Philippopolis in the Hauran, Gerasa in 
the Transjordan, Jerusalem, Dura. These cities are all com- 
paratively well known and were once economic and social indi- 
vidualities, The peculiarities of the economic and social structure 
of these regions and cities determined the character of the casual 
data bearing on their economic life collected by Heichelheim, 
agriculture and industry, economic features in the life of various 
groups of the population, trade relations, prices. 
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An economie survey is of course a very elastic term. Every- 
thing in human life is in one way or another connected with 
economic factors. The treatment of the economic phenomena in 
a survey is therefore necessarily individual. Nevertheless it is 
somewhat surprising to find in Heichelheim’s survey, in the 
chapter dealing with population, such sections as “ Education ” 
(pp. 167 ff.), which contains a list of more or less important 
personalities in the field of letters, art, philosophy, learning and 
‘science, or under the same heading such & mosaic as marriage, 
divorce, nursing contracts, and burial expenses (pp. 172 ff.). 
On the other hand no section is devoted to so important a topic 
es the influence of the wars with Parthia, and later with Persia, 
cn the economie life of the Syrian provinces, or the réle which 
the presence of a huge army of occupation, mostly stationed in 
larger and smaller cities, played in the economic life of these 
cities and of the province or provinces at large. It cannot be 
objected that we know nothing of it. Tacitus, Cassius Dio, 
Herodian, Josephus,.and other historians frequently refer to the 
economic aspect of the wars and of the military occupation, and 
the economic life of Dura in the third century A. D. brilliantly 

- illustrates the gradual economic decay of a once flourishing city, 
which became for about a century a combination of a city and 
a Roman military camp. : 

However, it is useless to pile up desiderata. We must take the 
section of Heichelheim as it is, and such as it is it will prove to 
be very useful for future students of the economic and social life 
of Syria. 

In concluding this section a few remarks on some special 
points. In dealing with “irrigation” (p. 143) Heichelheim 
speaks of a canal at Dura which irrigated land cultivated by 
Roman veteran soldiers; in fact the'canal referred to was situated. 
far from Dura on the river Khabur. Since Heichelheim on the 
same page deals with the canalization of Babylonia he might 
have mentioned the famous inscriptions of Susa (Seleucia on 
the Eulaeus) which attest the care taken of canalization by the 
Parthian government (S. E. G., VII, 12 and 13). 

As regards the many lists of prices which Heichelheim gives 
I have grave doubts. -For example the prices of horses derived 
from papyri of the military archives of Dura (p. 154) show such 
variations, and the real meaning of them is so uncertain, that I 
would abstain from quoting them as standard prices. In many 
cases the figures given by our sources and used by Heichelheim 
as more or less exact are apparently round figures of no sta- 
tistical value, Such are for example some texts quoted on p. 181. 
In order to convey the idea of a rich man R. Tarphon says: 
“he who has a hundred fields (how large?), a hundred vineyards 
(of what size?) and a hundred slaves at work in them.” Haun- 
dred is here certainly merely a way of saying many. And so it 
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is in the case of Justus of Antioch (time of Diocletian) with his 
one thousand vineyards, one thousand orchards, one thousand 
ships, mules, slaves, and private soldiers. 

In the section on f industry," and especially industry of 
Antioch, no mention is made of the mosaics which are such a 
typical feature of Antiochean life. It is demonstrated by the 
Franco-American excavations in Antioch and Daphne. Most of 
the mosaics of Daphne were certainly produced at Antioch. And 
the mosaicists of Antioch were not working for Antioch alone; 
Syrian mosaicists were busy at Delos in the first century B. C. 
Their pupils apparently were responsible for the many mosaics 
found in Palestine, Transjordan, and the Hauran. For the 
industrial establishments typical of Antioch and for the aspect 
of the city in general Heichelheim might have quoted the now 
famous mosaic of Yakto (near Antioch) which so vividly illus- 
trates life in Antioch in late Roman times, a life which still 
to-day shows the same aspect. This last point has been con- 
vincingly shown by Lassus. As regards fabrication and export 
of Syrian glass I may quote the recent finds of Syrian glass 
in Afghanistan on the site of the rich trading city of Kapisa, 
Alexandria in Paropamisadae (J. Hackin in C. R. Acad. Inser., 
1938, pp. 59 ff.). 

I need not pile up more observations of the same character. 
In conclusion I may draw the attention of the reader to a pas- 
sage in Heichelheim’s chapter which deals with the famous census 
of Sulpicius Quirinus (p. 160) and suggests a new solution of 
the problem (I must confess that to me his interpretation of 
lla wéus is not convincing) and to,the highly interesting treat- 
ment of Syrian currency (pp. 211 ff.). This last section should 
be supplemented by a similar section on the weights and measures 
used in Syria. No uniformity existed in this respect and it 
would be very useful if the evidence of the literary texts, inscrip- 
tions, and extant weights (very many of them have been found 
in the Syrian lands) were collected, sifted, and studied. 

The third section—“ Roman Greece," by J. A. O. Larsen— 
is almost twice as long as the two preceding. The reason is not 
the abundance of material and the difficulty of its treatment but 
the peculiar organization of this section. In chapter I the reader 
finds a long and detailed survey of political events and wars 
which gradually led to the establishment of Rome’s complete 
control over Greece after the Achaean war (146 B.C.). This 
survey, which may be found in every Roman history, is forty-five 
pages long. There follow short remarks on the political and 
administrative status of Greece, from the Achaean war to the 
reign of Augustus, and tabulations of land and mines confiscated 
by Rome in Greece and Macedonia and of the indemnities and 
booty. The chapter as such contains some new and valuable . 
_ statements, but will hardly be read by a student of economie 
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history, especially since the tabulations of paragraphs eleven 
and ‘twelve, which bear on economie life, overlap those of Pro- 
fessor Frank in the first volume of the Survey. 

After the introductory chapter the author plunges in medias 
res. Chapter II is devoted to the study of the economic status 
of Greece and Macedon from the Roman intervention to the 
establishment of the principate. One would expect to find the 
subject dealt with in systematic order. But the author has taken 
another course. His main attention was attracted by the island 
of Delos, and it is essentially the economic conditions of Greece 
as reflected in the economic history of Delos which form the 
subject of this chapter. 

After giving in the first paragraph of Ge chapter a survey of 
coin circulation in Greece in the last two centuries B. C.—a meri- 
torious and interesting study—Larsen, before beginning his sys- 
tematic survey in paragraphs three to seven, devotes a rather long 
paragraph to a minute study of what he calls “ Delos in the. 
economic life of the period.” The title is somewhat misleading. 
In fact it is a detailed study of some aspects of the financial and 
economic organization of the temple and city of Delos, mostly 
in the time before 168, when Delos was first affected by the 
Roman activity in the Aegean Sea. It begins with a short intro- 
duction (subsections 1-3). Then come several subsections (4-7) 
devoted to'the temple funds and loans of the fourth and third 
centuries B. C., and to the grain fund of the early second cen- 
tury, all dealing with conditions of what we usually call the 
Hellenistic period. It is not until he comes to subsections 8 (the 

ds in the period of Athenian control), 9 (Population) and 
10 (Trade of Delos) that he begins to deal with material which 
reflects the life of Delos in the time of Roman control. 

This paragraph is interesting in itself and testifies to a de- 
tailed study of the Delian material by the author. But to my 
mind, the largest part of it has very little importance for a better 
understanding of the economic status of Greece at the time when 
it was determined by the Roman intervention, protectorate, and 
domination, while the last three subsections which are concerned 
with this period could be easily incorporated into the paragraphs 
dealing with the economic conditions of Greece at large. The 
same may be said of the subsection 7 dealing with the grain fund. 
This interesting study would be better understood if it formed a 
constituent part of a paragraph dealing with one of the most 
important features of Greek economic life in the Hellenistic 
period: the chronic grain shortage in almost all the Hellenistic 
cities. No such paragraph, however, appears in chapter II, 
though there is ample evidence which has been often collected 
and studied (see es article “ Sitos” by Heichelheim in Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, E.-E.). 

It is Delian material again which is chiefly studied in the 
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subsequent paragraphs 3-7 of chapter II, and it was Delian 
material which determined mainly the choice of topics dealt with 
in these paragraphs (except for the last which deals with the 
effects of the wars between 146 and 30 B.C.): banking and 
investments; prices, rents, wages and cost of living; slavery; 
prosperity ; property and problem of population. The choice of 
these topics is surprising. Such basic topics as the changed 
aspect of city-economy in general, land tenure and land economy, 
industry and commerce are omitted. The subsection 10 “ Trade 
of Delos,” in paragraph 2, is but a poor substitute for a com- 
prehensive paragraph on the trade of Greece in the second and 
first centuries B. C. It cannot be said that the omission is natural 
because evidence is lacking. This isnot so. The evidence exists, 
but it has never been collected. 

Chiefly limited to Delian material, the paragraphs mentioned 
above are nevertheless useful and suggestive, especially as regards 
the minute study of Delos. -Especially interesting is the critical 
survey of the material on prices, etc., first collected and studied 
by Heichelheim. I may note that “the peculiar curve of the 
prices on ivory has been satisfactorily explained by W. W. Tarn, 
J. E.A., XIV (1928), p. 258; id., Hell. Civ, p. 226. 

To sum up. Chapter IT of "Larsen i is not & gurvey of the eco- 
nomic life of Greece at the time before the Roman Empire. It 
is a collection of various valuable articles on some aspects of this 
life determined by the personal interests of the author. It may 
serve as a base for a comprehensive survey which is very much 
needed. Much shorter than chapters I and II is the third 
chapter: “Greece and Macedonia from Augustus to Gallienus ” 
(np. 436-492). The first paragraph deals with “The Govern- 
ment and the Provinces.” ‘The largest part of it is concerned 
with administrative problems. More important from the eco- 
nomic point of view are subsections 5—“ Imperial Taxation,” 
and 6—-“ Imperial Estates, Mines and Quarries.” In the sec- 
tion on taxation I may note the interesting new interpretation 
of the well-known inscription of Heraclea Lyncestis (pp. 458 f), 
and point out that the burden of taxation, especially in Macedon, 
was made heavier by extraordinary contributions imposed on the 
population at large and on some rich citizens (see Storia Soc. ed 
Econ., p. 409). I may note in passing that the author in dealing ` 
with the slave tax (p. 456) has missed the opportunity of helping 
his fellow scholars by giving not casual quotations from, but a 
full list of the Thessalian manumissions, of which many are not 
to be found in the Corpus, but are scattered in various Greek 
archaeological reviews. 

In the following paragraph Larsen collects the data on the 
economic life of .Greece and Macedon in the Imperial times. 
In this task (except for Athens and for Delphi) he has had 
almost no predecessors, and therefore his collection of material 
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is probably far from complete. I have not tried to check it. 
But I was surprised for example not to find quoted in the section 
on Thessalonice (p. 449) the rich collection of important new 
inscriptions from this place published by S. Pelekides, "Awd niv 
morela kal xowovla rijs "Apyalas @eooaXovixns, 1934. They show 
how rich the city was and how important as a commercial and 
agricultural centre. Such as it is, however, the section is of great 
value. Larsen begins with a judicious survey of the general eco- 
nomic conditions, based mostly on literary texts, which show that 
in the economic development of Greece in the Imperial period 
we must sharply discriminate between the first century, when 
the results ofthe civil wars were still acutely felt, and the later 
period, when normal conditions prevailed and a certain recovery 
took place. He then proceeds with surveys in paragraph 3: 
Products and industries (here as in the preceding chapter 
archaeological evidence is little used), paragraph 4: Money and 
investments (little use of the numismatic material so instructive 
for example for the history of Corinth and of the Peloponnese), 
and paragraph 5: The Third Century. 

Not a section but a substantial book is T. R. S. Broughton’s 
“ Asia Minor? (pp. 499-917, i.e. 417 pages). The large size of 
this section is explained by Professor Frank in the Preface to 
the volume in the following words: “So many diverse theories 
have in the past been offered regarding the complicated economic 
systems of this province that very careful documentation was 
essential before offering a revision of current reports and views.” 
This explanation can hardly be accepted. The problems presented 
by Asia Minor are no more-complicated than those presented by 
Africa and Syria, and a complete documentation is as vital for 
solving the many problems of the economic life of those provinces 
as it is for Asia Minor. Nor can the abundance of material be 
blamed for making the increase in size imperative. The African 
material is no less abundant and voluminous. The real justifica- 
tion for the size of Broughton’s contribution is the character of 
the work. It would have been a pity not to print in full, because 
of its length, so substantial an economic history of Roman Asia 
Minor, so well documented and so carefully studied. 

In the same Preface of Professor Frank I read: * The author 
has omitted a sketch of pre-Roman Asia Minor in view of Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff’s promised volume on the social and economic 
history of the Hellenistic Age.” I am very sorry that the sketch 
was omitted for the reason given by the editor. I certainly 
should be the first to enjoy and to profit by such a sketch: How- 
ever, I find substantial compensation for this loss in the extensive 
and often full use of the Hellenistic material adduced by the 
author, in dealing with the various aspects of economic develop- 
ment in Imperial Asia Minor. : 

The work of Broughton is divided into two parts. The first 
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(pp. 603-579) deals with Asia Minor under the Republic, 183- 
27 B. C., and is organized chronologically: ch. I—from Attalus 
to Pompey, ch. II—the exploitation of Asia Minor, and ch. ITI— 
the period of the civil wars. Part II deals with Asia Minor 
under the Empire, 27 B. C.-337 A. D., and is organized syste- 
matically. After a short introduction of historical and adminis- 
trative character the author presents his material under five 
general headings: ch. I—the land, ch. II—the cities, ch. IJII— 
industry, labor and commerce, ch. [V—currency, banking and 
investments, ch. V—the third century in Asia Minor. 

It is useless to repeat what I have said before. Broughton 
has studied Asia Minor ‘carefully, he is well acquainted with the 
country, he has collected the published material—literary, juridi-. 
cal, epigraphical, numismatic, and archaeological—in great full- 
ness and he has dealt with various problems previously in special 
monographs. He was well prepared for the task and he has 
presented us with a book which will be used extensively for many 
years to come. In many respects his is a pioneer work, since for 
many problems he was the first to collect, sift, and interpret the , 
extant material. , 

The reading of the book is not easy. It is full of lists and 
tabulations which must be studied and carefully checked up, not 
merely read. These lists and tabulations, however, have been 
used by the author himself for building up a short but connected 
economic history of Asia Minor under the Roman rule. 

I cannot enter here into a detailed examination of all the 
problems presented by the material collected by Broughton. It 
cannot be done in a review. My opinions on the subject based 
on the same material, I.have presented elsewhere, and with some 
of the problems I shall deal in my forthcoming Hellenistic 
volume. The following remarks are confined to the Imperial 
period and are intended to characterize briefly the results of the 
author’s investigation, to supplement his documentation from 
the casual notes which I have made from time to time, and to 
express some desiderata. 

The best section in part II (Asia Minor under the Empire) 
deals with the land: the geographical and climatic conditions of 
Asia Minor, the natural resources of the country, and the organi- 
zation and exploitation of the land. Especially valuable is the 
second part of this section with its imposing lists of imperial 
estates, of land holdings of private persons and of temples. 

One of the most important problems is that of the condition 
of the rural population, the villagers of Asia Minor, descendants 
of the Hellenistic laoi. The author believes that they gradually 
ceased to be “ serfs ” and became free tenants, sometimes heredi- 
tary tenants, and in many cases free small landowners, that is. 
-to say that their social and economic conditions were tadically 
changed. I have my doubts about it. No detailed discussion 
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of the problem can be given here. However, I may point out a 
few facts. The author is inclined to take the status of “serfdom ? 
as a well defined one, which implies first and foremost the 
bondage of the serfs to the soil (the adscripit glebae) and the 
absence of any corporative organization in villages inhabited by 
the “serfs.” The question, however, is much more complicated. 
The condition of bondmen, the forms of bondage varied from 
place to place and from time to time, even in the Hellenistic 
Orient, not to speak of Greece and the West. In Hellenistic 
times a man who belonged to the class of the laoi in Egypt, in 
Phoenicia and in Asia Minor was not bound to the soil. He had 
almost complete freedom of movement. This is certain for 
Egypt, very probable for Phoenicia and is true for Asia Minor 
also (see the inscription of Laodice, Welles, Royal Coresp., 
18, 11: ópolws 88 kal ef tees é[x] ths kóuxs tatrys dvres Aaol 
pereAnAvbacw es dAXovs rérovs). - To use the expression of 
Bikerman (Inst. des Seleucides, p. 168) the laot of Asia Minor 
under the Seleucide were not “adscriptt glebae,” but to a cer-. 
tain extent “ adscripti vicis.” Note also that the laoi were not 
the only residents of the villages to which they were bound. 
Again the villages in Egypt and in Phoenicia in the Ptolemaic 
period had a certain corporative organization, their own repre- 
sentatives, heads of the villages, and I see no reason to think 
(though no positive evidence is at hand) that it was different 
in Asia Minor in Hellenistic and perhaps in pre-Hellenistic 
times. 

Some minutiae: p. 644 and p. 682 (these pages are not re- 
corded in the Index under Aezani): the dossier of Aezani does 
not necessarily imply that the. part of the y; ieoé divided into 
clerot, and probably distributed to xAypovyo. by the Seleucids, 
remained property of the temple; in the time previous to Mettius 
Modestus the clero? apparently did not pay any vectigal to the 
temple; it is not clear whether Mettius Modestus, in imposing 
the vectigal, restored the ancient Seleucid order, or introduced 

.a new feature in the management of the “cleruchict agri” 
P. 648: the inscription of Thyatira, I. G. R., IV, 1218, has been 
re-published in revised form by L. Robert, Istros, I (1934). In 
the list of temples which owned land I missed the temple men- 
tioned in the inscription of Mostene, I. G. R., IV, 1349 (slight 
correction of L. Robert, B.C. H., LII [1928], p. 4183); this 
fragmentary and obscure text, probably a lex sacra, mentions 
Kiprot, dvrá, ebyopta; two olkovópoi Xefaoróv appear in this 
inscription. To the inscriptions published by Sterett, which 
may suggest landholding of the temple of Zeus Astrenos or 
Astlenos (p. 683) must be added Swoboda, Keil, Knoll, Denkm. 
Lyk., ete., p. 98, n. 2. On p. 685 Broughton says that the use 
of agricultural manuals was confined in Asia Minor to the kings 
and in Italy to the owners of lattfundia. I wonder if he thinks 
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that handbooks used by.& few millionaires would be published 
one after another and survive until our own time. Finally I 
may mention as regards the mines and quarries (pp. 698 ff.), 
that a full study of the copper mines of Cyprus has been den 
published by J. L. Bruce, * Antiquities in the mines of Oyprus 
in 5 Gjerstad, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, TIT, 1937, pp. 
639 

In the survey of the cities x II, pp. 696 ff) the main 
endeavour of the author was to follow the growth of prosperity 
of Asia Minor as reflected in the life of the hundreds of Anatolian 
cities. - For this purpose. he has compiled two long lists of cities, 
one for the time of the Julio-Claudians, another for the time of 


the Flavians, Antonines, and Severi, in which he recorded build-. 


ings, gifts and foundations, wealthy families, attested for each 
one of the cities. These lista are preceded by a study of other 
phenomena in the city life which bear on the honors and titles, 
privileges and gifts granted to the cities by the government, and 
on the coinage. The lists are long and dry: In the main they 
prove in detail what was known before to all the students of the 
, Roman Empire, that is to say that the time of the Julio-Claudians 
was an age of recovery, and that of the Flavians, Antonines, and 
Severi one of prosperity for the provinces of the Roman Empire. 
The picture would be more complete if a list of villages were 
added to that of the cities. As they stand the lists are too short 
and too stenographical to be of great help to the student of the 
history of individual cities or regions. The sketches of Broughton 
lack individuality and colour, and the data collected by him could 
not be and are not complete. I may.mention one case. In deal- 
ing with the city of Nysa (Caria) Broughton (p. 768) mentions 


the famous inseription.of T. (not P.) Aelius Alcibiades, of the' 


time of Antoninus Pius, but fails to quote 8. E. G., IV, 418, and 
does not-mention &nother member of the same family, P. Aelius 
Alcibiades, a well-known person, a native of Nysa who became 
the chief ‘chamberlain of Hadrian (a cubiculo) and bestowed 
. many benefactions on his native city. We possess ample evidence 
on him, which has been collected many times (for example in 
P.I. R. 3), I was glad to find quite recently a thorough study of 
this family va L. Robert, Études épigraphiques et Duo 
1938, pp. 45 
/ Much shorter is section III of the chapter on the cities: 
“Municipal Finances." The author’s method ‘of organizing his 
material in this section is peculiar. Some evidence is adduced, 
and some not, and in very few cases the author cites a modern 
book or article, where more evidence will be found. I cannot 
discuss this section at length but I may be allowed to make some 
scattered remarks. 
.. On p. 797 a list of city revenues is given, I was surprised not 
to find mentioned and discussed the sale of priesthoods, a very 
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‘typical and peculiar revenue, apparently confined to Asia Minor 
(M. Segre, Rend. Ist. Lomb., 1937, p. 1). In talking of the 
liturgical collection of taxes (p. 803) Broughton should have 
quoted I. G. R., IV, 1441 (Smyrna), where the man is praised 
for being Aaroupyds évdogos tee L. Robert, Études Anat., p. 136). 
It is a little awkward to find such a document as the edict of 
Paullus Fabius Persicus cited anonymously and in passing on p. 
805. The document is so characteristic for the policy of the 
Julio-Claudians towards the cities of Asia Minor, and especially 
for the early attempts of the central government to restrict’ ex- 
travagant public expense of the cities of Asia Minor, that it 
deserved more attention (cf. K. F. Dörner, Der Erlass des Statt- 
halters Paullus Fabius Persicus, 1935, and many minor studies). 

Very little sense of proportion is shown in the section which 
deals with the expenditures of the cities. One of the greatest 
preoccupations of the city government was the never solved ques- 
tion of abundant or at least sufficient food supply. This question 
was as acute for the Greek world in the Imperial period as it had 
been in the Classical and Hellenistic times. Asia Minor suffered 
as much as the rest of the Greek world. It is shown by repeated 
famines and food shortages (crodeia, owavocitia). Various de- 
vices were tried, none with success: sporadic help from the 
central government, measures taken by the regular magistrates 
(&yopavóno:) for organizing the market, creation of special litur- 
gical offices for taking care of grain and oil supply (o:rdva, 
uivan éripedyral, ebOnvidpyat, etc.), soliciting of gifts and dis- 
tributions. The importance of this topic for understanding the 
peculiarities of ancient ecopomic life has been pointed out many 
times by modern scholars (for example F. Heichelheim, article 
* Sitos? in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, #.-#., Suppl. VI, p. 884). 
Broughton has not realized the importance of the problem. He 
devotes to it a few lines on p. 807 and cites some scattered and ` 
not characteristic literary texts and inscriptions. How typical 
for example is the title tpopeds, given by various cities for life 
to successful and generous agoranomes, and how fervent are the 
prayers of the cities for the further success of their “ masters 
of supplies” (L. Robert, E. A., III [1934], pp. 48 ff.). How 
ample is the information we possess on the famines and food 
shortages, on the agoranomes and their activity, the eutheni- 
archat, the sitonat and elatonas, the orrwvixd and aumxà xpipara 
(see e. g. L. Robert, Études Anat., Index s. v. ovrwvixd yphuara). 

Little attention is paid in the section under review to func- 
tions performed in the cities by the 95uóow: and especially by 
the police force, whose rôle was not confined to suppressing bri- 
gandage on the high roads (see p. 868 of the book). They had 
some important duties inside of the cities as well. For example 
an inscribed lead weight from Asia Minor (Br. Mus, F. H. 
Marshall, J. H. 8., XXIX [1909], p. 106, cf. Storia Soc. ed: 
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Econ., p. 491, note) together with a similar one from Seleucia 
on the Tigris of the Parthian times—74/75 A. D. (H. McDowell, 
Stamped and inscribed objects from Seleucia, 1936, p. 256), and 
the data supplied by other weights show how important was the 
department of weights and measures in the life of the cities, and 
how in this department the agoranomes were assisted by the 
chiefs of the municipal police force—the rapapóàaxes. No.col- 
lection of material bearing on the weights and measures used in 
Asia Minor will be found in Broughton’s section. I may add in 
passing that Broughton (p. 868) dates the bas-relief which repre- 
sents a paraphylax, found near Tire in the Cayster valley (L. 
Robert, Études Anat., pp. 98 ff.) in the third century A. D. while 
it cannot be later than the first century A. D. 

In chapter ITI, “ Industry, Labor and Commerce,” Broughton 
has collected abundant evidence from all available sources in- 
cluding the archaeological ones. The material of course is not 
new, nor are the conclusions of the author on the réle which 
industry played in Anatolian economic life. But the obvious 
conclusions were never before based on such abundant evidence. 
In such a well documented survey I was surprised not to find on 
p. 831, in the section dealing with pottery, any reference to such 
typical Anatolian products of Asia Minor as the so-called Perga- 
mene relief vases, of which one brand were the so-called Megarian 
bowls and especially the interesting and beautiful class of late 
Hellenistic and early Roman pottery, the so-called lead glazed 
vases (a new technique), imitation of metal vases, which in all 
probability was first launched in Asia Minor. In the section on 
professions a paragraph is devoted to, doctors. To the evidence 
of this paragraph I may add the very important inscription of 
Ephesus, which mentions with praise gratuitous services of the 
doctors and with reproach the $uAápyvpot larpot (J. Keil, Jahresh., 
XXX [1937], BeibL, p. 200, no. 5). Another illuminating 
paragraph in the same section is that on the entertainers and 
performers. It is to be regretted that the author does not men- 
tion. in this paragraph so typical a feature of Roman Imperial 
social and artistic life as the minor dramatic artists, especially 
mimes and pantomimes. These popular actors are amply re- 
corded in the inscriptions of Asia Minor (L. Robert, Hermes, 
LXV [1930], pp. 106 f., and E. E. G., XLIX [1936], pp. 233 ff., 
cf. Études Anat., p. 529; add to this evidence the many terra- 
cottas of Myrina which represent mimes). It is certain also that 
all sorts of @avparoro.of (clowns, acrobats, etc.) were as popular 
in Asia Minor as they were in Greece and in other parts of the 
Roman Empire (L. Robert, B. C. H., LII [1928], pp. 422 ft.; 
R.E.G., XLII [1929], pp. 483 ff.; A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz., 
1922, II-VI, pp. 17 ff. ; S. I. G.*, 847; H. Blümner, “ Fahrendes 
Volk im Altertum," 8. B. Bayr. Ak., 1918, pp. 12 f, and the 
recent study of L. Robert, Etudes épigr. et philol., 1988, pp. 7 ft.). 
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A few words in conclusion on the section of chapter III deal- 
ing with commerce. Here again the author has collected abun- 
dant evidence on communications and on the various types of 
trade, local, intra-provincial, and inter-provincial. In the sec- 
tion of fairs (pp. 870f.) he should have mentioned that the 
eurdpia of Bithynia do not stand alone, but are a typical feature 
of Thracian life in general (Storia Soc. ed Econ., ch. IX, n. 50). 
However, quite recently D. van Berchem, Mem. Soc. Ant. Fr., 
1936, pp. 182 f., has suggested a new interpretation of the evi- 
dence which bears on the Thracian emporia. 

Our information on trade relations inside of Asia Minor and 
between Asia Minor and the other provinces of the Roman 
Empire is based to a large extent on the evidence of coins. 
Studies of coin circulation are rare. Fortunately for Broughton 
most of these deal with Asia Minor, and he has made use of them. 
To them he added the evidence collected in Noe’s bibliography 
on coin hoards. However, one must be careful in using the data 
collected by Noe and look up the original publications. Other- 
wise some misstatements are unavoidable. Such a misstatement 
will be found on p. 873 of Broughton’s survey. In discussing 
trade relations between Egypt and Asia Minor he quotes five 
hoards “ mostly Hellenistic.” Of these, two hoards (of Deman- 
hur no. 822 and of Sakha no. 888) belong to the numerous class 
of the famous Egyptian hoards, which attest the trade relations 
between Egypt and the Greek world in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B. C., and one (Demanhur no. 323) bears on the condi- 
tions of Egypt in the time of Artaxerxes Ochus and Philip. One 
(Sakha no. 955) is dated in 52 B.C. and testifies to the well- 
known close connection between Syria and Egypt at that time 
(the Anatolian tetradrachms were the main currency of Syria in 
the second century B.C.). Only one belongs to Roman times 
(889) and has very little bearing on Asia Minor (five coins of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia out of 299). This is what was to be 
expected. Egypt in Hellenistic times was almost entirely closed 
to foreign currencies, and in the Roman times the conditions of 
coin circulation in Egypt were as peculiar as they had been in 
the Hellenistic period. It does not mean of course that there 
was no lively trade between Egypt and Asia Minor. A little 
more attention paid to papyrological material would reveal many 
connections. 

I am afraid my review is becoming too long and I must close 
by repeating what I have stated above. Volume IV of the Survey 
is a worthy companion to the other volumes and will remain for 
a long time, if not a book widely read, at all events one which 
will always be consulted by scholars dealing with the various 
problems presented by the peculiar economic evolution of the 
Roman world. 


M. RosTovTZRrF. 
Yaus UNIVERSITY. 


Y 
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Quantulacumque. Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, 
Colleagues and Friends, Edited by Robert P. Casey, Silva 


Lake, and Agnes K. Lake. London, Christophers, 1937. - 


‘Pp. viii + 367. 


The list of contributors to this stately volume, presented to 
Kirsopp Lake by his pupils colleagues, and friends, is in itself 
,eloquent testimony to his distinguished scholarship and far- 
flung influence, including as it does the names of well-known 


scholars from this country and abroad, from, England, Scotland, ' 


Holland, France, Denmark, and Germany. The: thirty-four 
essays which make up the volume are, as in all such books, 80 
. diverse in subject that any attempt on the part of.a single re- 
viewer to pass judgment on them all would be an impertinence. 
'The majority of them, however, deal with the history, exegesis, 
and textual tradition of the Bible, especially the New Testament, 
advance in which Professor Lake has done go much to promote. 
Thus, the longest essay (^ Remarks on the Prophetologion,” 


pp. 189-226) is a preliminary statement by the two scholars, - 


C. Héeg and G. Zuntz, who are preparing an edition of the 


Prophetologion for the Monumenta: Musicae Byzantinae, con-^ 


cerning the manuscripts of the Old Testament lectionaries of 
the Byzantine church. The prevailing critical principle, which 
constructs our New Testament text chiefly from the Greek uncial 
manuscripts, is attacked, by H. Pernot, “ Que Vaut Notre Texte 
des Évangiles," who emphasizes the fact that these MSS are the 
result of a thorough editorial revision of earlier: sources and 
maintains that the readings of these earlier texts are often better 
preserved elsewhere, especially in the papyri and in the Syrian 
and Old Latin versions. . : 

\ Four of the essays derive from a common interest in the results 
of the formgeschichtliche Krittk, either in sane criticism of the 
extreme claims of the method (R. P. Casey, “ Some Remarks on 

‘the Formgeschichtliche Methode"), or in its wise’ and skilfal 
application (H. J. Cadbury, “ Rebuttal, a Submerged Motive in 
the Gospels”), or else they illustrate the contradictory conclu- 
sions which, owing to its subjective nature, must result from 
this method: to M. S. Enslin, * 
the Gospel of Mark is “a very carefully wrought-out narrative,” 

. giving evidence of skilful selection, revamping, and planning of 


earlier material; to N. Huffman, “ The Sources of Mark," Marks . 


narrative of events outside Jerusalem and of those within the 
city after Christ’s arrival there is so different both in content 
and style that one must suppose separate sources for these two 
parts: for the second Mark himself, for the first other sources, 
- among them Peter. ' ; "A: 
Another group of essays has a more direct appeal to the in- 


/ 


The Date of Peter's Confession," ` 


Pi 
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terests of the classical student. Miss Agnes K. Lake, “ The 
Supplicatio and the Graecus Ritus,” gives further evidence for , 
the purely Roman origin of the Supplicatio and makes the 
interesting suggestion that the glossing of pulvinaria by tabulata, 
in Ps.-Acron on Hor., Carm., I, 37, 3, is supported by the 
presence of wooden platforms i in early Roman republican temples. 
Miss Lily Ross Taylor, “A Sellisternium on the Parthenon’ 
Frieze? ”, offers another explanation of the two women with the 
drapery on the east frieze of the Parthenon; the whole scene, 
she suggests, represents a sellisternium and the i is being 
folded to be put upon one of the chairs. Finally E. R. Good. 
enough, “ Literal Mystery in Hellenistic Judaism,” strangely 
interpreting Plato(?), Ep. VII, 341 C-D as “ Plato’s statement _ 
that his true philosophy is not elaborated in any dialogue, be- 
cause it is ‘unutterable’” (p. 233) , combines this with other 
references in the Dialogues to “mysteries” and concludes that 
the great bulk of Plato’s wri tings must be understood as propae- 
deutic, written with the aim to “ drive the reader to the Academy 
for initiation into the truth." Here I should rather be wrong 
with Shorey than right with Goodenough, but all can-agree with 
his main thesis, that Philo's Mystery is the continuation of post- 
Platonie tradition that Platonism was the true mystery. 

The book is enriched with several excellent plates, notably 
ihose of the drawings which illustrate the study by L. H. Vincent, 
O. P., “ Aux Origines de l'Architecture Chrétienne,” and of the 
pages of the. Codex Cavensis which accompany Professor Lowe's 

iscussion of the lates history of that famous codex. The careful 
scholarship of the editors has eliminated all but a very few minor 
misprints. They are to be congratulated on this worthy tribute 
to a great scholar. 

MansuRY B. Oarx. 


University OF MINNESOTA. 
t 
* 


Galeni De Causis Procatarcticis Libellus a Nicolao Regino in 
Sermonem Latinum Translatus. Ad Codicum Fidem Recen- 
suit, in Graecum Sermonem Retro Vertit KugT Barpona. 
(Corpus Medicorum Graecorum Supplementum II.) Leipzig 
and Berlin, Teubner, 1937. Pp. xxxiv- 64. RM. 4.65. 


Kurt Bardong here gives us a thoroughly competent edition 
of a treatise of Galen’s preserved only in the Latin version of 
Nicolaus. Following the suggestion of Kalbfleisch, who had 
intended to edit the text, he has reconstructed the Greek and 
printed it in parallel columns alongside the Latin. This task 
was not so difficult as one might think because the version 
obviously follows the original almost word for word, and because 
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the subject is in good part treated in other works of Galen pre- 
served in Greek. There are passages one would render differ- 
ently; but that is a matter of little consequence, because the 
Greek text, even if not authentic, serves well as an interpretation. 
The treatise itself is not of great importance, being largely a 
logomachy. Since it is directed chiefly against Erasistratus and 
Herophilus, whose interest was rather in empirical investigation, 
Galen’s statements regarding these great men of science throw 
little light on their achievements, about which he gave more 
satisfactory reports in other treatises. Bardong’s Praefatio is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the dispute betweén the 
later schools of Greek medicine about the causes (and the best 
designations of the causes) of disease. The Index Verborum 
Memorabilium (pp. 56-63) of course relates only to the Latin. 
text. A few noteworthy points are raised in Addenda et Corri- 
genda (pp. 63f.). The text is on the whole commendably free 
from misprints. Unfortunately for the impression one receives, 
one misprint occurs in line 10 on p. 1. > 
W. A. HEMEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVEREITY. 


VRIKKO VÄÄNÄNEN. Le latin vulgaire des inscriptions pom- 
péiennes. Helsinki, Imprimerie de la Société de Littérature 
finnoise, 1937. Pp. 228. (Diss.) 


The author gives us a summary account of Vulgar Latin and 
of the Pompeian inscriptions (pp. 14-26), then chapters on the 
phonology of the inscriptions (pp. 27-142), their morphology 
(pp. 148-152), their word-formation and vocabulary (pp. 158- 
192), their syntax (pp. 193-214), followed by a summary of the 
results (pp. 215-220) and an index of words, with over 600 
captions (pp. 221-226). 

The study, as this list of contents makes clear, takes up the 
- words and phrases of the inscriptions from all points of view; 
the most interesting is, of course, the relation of their pecu- 
liarities to those of the Oscan language, spoken in Pompeii 
before Latin was introduced, and surviving alongside Latin in 
that region for some centuries. The author does in fact find a 
number of peculiarities which can fairly be ascribed to Oscan 
influence: notably, instances of -es -et in verb endings for 
normal -is -tt Or: ” 34-85) , of -ið -ids -iat in verbs for -eó -eäs 
-eat (pp. 62-64), of the reduction of -ct- to -t- as in oravs (pp. 
109-111), of -nn- from -nd- (pp. 115-116), of -d as ending of 
the third person instead of the normal Latin -t (pp. 122-123). 

But the great mass of the differences (all occasional, not thor- 
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oughgoing) from the standard of classical Latin are phenomena 
found in Vulgar Latin in various parts of the Empire, and 
therefore not with probability to be attributed definitely to 
Oscan influence, even if Oscan shows identical or closely similar 
processes. Thus while the Pompeian inscriptions show much 
syncope of vowels (pp. 78-81), and Oscan had more syncope 
than Latin, still Oscan had much more anaptyxis than did 
Latin, and these inscriptions retain consonant groups produced 
by syncope, which would certainly have been subject to anaptyxis 
in Oscan. Again, the change of au to 6 (pp. 52-53) is regular 
in Vulgar Latin, but unknown to Oscan, which preserved the 
diphthongs much better than did Latin. ‘There is also an occa- 
sional peculiarity found here, which is neither Vulgar Latin nor 
Oscan, such as the genitives AmRVS and GORGONYS (p. 147), from 
-os a8 in Greek and in some early Latin inscriptions, instead of 
the normal Latin -ts from -es: this seems to be a survival of a 
peculiarity of dialectal Latin, as it is unknown in Oscan, and 
can hardly be a borrowing from Greek gen. -os. 

Väänänen appears to have done his task well; particularly he 
makes the proper allowances for errors in writing, and has the 
correct attitude toward problems of assimilation and dissimila- 
tion. But it is rather astonishing that his bibliography (pp. 
8-13) does not list Sturtevant’s Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin, and gives Buck’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian only 
in the.1905 German translation of Prokosch (there is a second 
English edition, 1928). In fact, apart from Buck’s volume the 
only other item on.Oscan-Umbrian is Mommsen’s Die unter- 
` ttalischen Dialekte (misquoted as Die unteritalientschen Dia- 
lecte), published 1850: the works of von Planta and Conway 
would be looked for rather than the obsolete work of Mommsen, 
in view of the importance of Oscan for Và&nünen's studies. 

A few special points. P. 46: on such forms as POVERI == pueri, 
ef. my remarks T. A. P. A., XLIIT, pp. 41-42 and I. F., XX XIII, 
pp. 169-171. P. 89: a good remark on the limits of Oscan 
influence on Latin, against the view of Terracini. P. 93: the 
form rRIDAM for frigidam is said to be phonetically possible 
only if g has already been palatalized before 4; but & miswriting 
for a syncopated frigdam seems to me at least equally possible, 
the -gd- being reduced because this group is unknown in native 
Latin words. P. 108: Oscan kuaisstir is an error for 

(in the native Osean alphabet these orthographic 
variations are significant). P. 109: ZXócwos is an error for 
Zdéowos. Pp. 112-114: the writings -s for -z and -ss- for -ps- 
agree with Oscan, but the same changes are found in other parts 
of the Latin territory, and therefore they cannot with certainty 
be assigned to Oscan influence. P. 201: the verse of Ovid found 
in the graffito is metrical and intelligible, but garbled because 
it has been quoted from memory, as was customary among the 
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ancients; for it was not easy to look up the ipsissima verba 
when literary works were in scroll form rather than in the form * 
of a book with pages. I have caught myself making similar 
alterations in quoting from Latin authors! . 

-° Romam G. KzwT. 


Untvarsrrr o¥ PENNSYLYANIA, 


‘ 


_ Bruno LAYAGNINI. Aglaia. Nuova Antología della Lirica Greca 
da Callino a Bacchilide, Torino, G. B. Paravis & O., 1987. 


Pp. xvi + 829. 


This anthology contains most of the more important frag- 
„ments of the elegiac, iambic, and melic poets. With the inclusion 
of two odes of Pindar (Ol. I and IT) and two of Bacchylides 
' (Epin., TIT and V), which were not in the earlier edition of 
1982, it offers the student some material from all nine of the 
lyric poets in the Alexandrian canon. In the selection of texts 
Lavagnini has seldom omitted the most important passages from 
the authors treated; but we miss the fragments of Xenophanes 
containing his theological views, and among the iambic poeta, 
. Semonides of Amorgos and Hipponax are not included at all. 
The plan of the work would scarcely permit a large selection 
from Pindar and Bacchylides, and the selection that has been . 
made is ag good as any other that might be suggested. The First 
' Olympian of Pindar and the Fifth Epinician of ‘Bacchylides 
. were both. composed. for the same occasion, and the author was 
doubtless influenced by this fact. ' 

"The commentary, which is quite copious, makes the book use- 
. ful both to college students by its explanation of even minor 
grammatical difficulties and to more advanced readers by the 
‘rather full manner in which it' deals with certain literary prob- , 
lems. Some interesting new interpretations are suggested. One 
example is in the treatment of the troublesome metaphor of the 
eagle and the crows in Pindar, Ol., II, 95 ff. The dual yapóerov 
has forced some to see in it a spiteful reference to Simonides 
and Bacchylides; but Lavagnini makes xépaxes refer to Theron’s 
two seditious cousins, Capys and Hippocrates. 

The biographical sketches of the authors are fairly complete 
in view of our limited knowledge of most of them, and their 
relation to the literary and political history of their times is 
excellently treated. Only on the linguistic side is there a definite 
weakness, and this consists rather in omissions and lack of system 
than in actual errors. No detailed description of the dialect of 
any author is given except in the case‘of Alcaeus (on p. 152, not . 
on p. 194, as we are told in the cross-reference under Sappho’s 
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Hymn to Aphrodite, p. 119). His usual method is to give in 
the notes the. Attic equivalents of dialectic forms each time 
they occur, involving a large amount of repetition which may 
have been “expressly intended to fix the forms in the student’s 
memory. Sometimes, however, forms which deserve mention are 
left unnoticed. dados in Pindar, OL, II, 66 and rawious in 
100 are not noted as Aeolic forms of the aorist participle. dype, 
p. 104 (Archilochus) is probably wrongly called Ionic. It occurs 
in Homer (E 765), but I am inclined to regard it ag belonging 
to the Aeolic stratum of the Epic dialect. 

On p. 51, line 5, read gidow’ for $(Aoc. On p. 89, XXVI, 8. 
di ópevot for SfSpqvor. On p. 9%, line 10, observe gynizesis in 
Geods and not in ebeeféov. On p. 250, near the middle, the 
reference should be to Olimpica Vi, not VIII. On p. 315, line 
110, read dors for õorw, and on p. 319, note to 160, iud Teog- 
nide, XVII for Teognide, XVIII. 


JAMES W. POULTNRBY. 
CanTHAa» COLLEGE. 


Aristotle, Parts of Animals, with an English Translation by 
A. L. Prox; Movement of Animals and Progression of 
Animals, with an English Translation by E. S. FORSTER. . 
The Loeb Classical Library. Harvard Univ. Press, 1937. 
"Pp. 656. 


The treatise which takes up the first four-fifths of this volume 
had not been edited since 1868; and Dr. Peck, although relying 
for the readings of the Greek MSS upon the apparatus of Bekker 
and Langkavel, has a a serious attempt to establish an im- 
proved text of this important work. In so doing he has employed 
the Latin version of fichael Scot and the Arabie MS (B. M. 
Add. 7511) which he believes to be the original from which 
Michael Scot made his version. 

Besides a great number of emendations of his own he has 
adopted many of Ogles conjectures and of Platts and also 
numerous suggestions of Cornford and Rackham. ‘Most of these 
are improvements of the traditional text, even though some are 
unnecessary and possibly wrong fs g. the change of ópfóy to 
ópÜós in ó pay yàp &yÜpemos ópüóv [695 A 6]); but many others 
` are too important to be passed over in silence. 

At 648 3 A 82 Peck changes Siarpely to Staipodow; wrongly, for 
Aristotle is here giving the “correct ”. manner of dichotomy and 
Siaipeiv depends upon the xpj in line 27 (ir. Bwupév xp, ct. 
Metaphysics 1088 A 9: 8et ye Siaipeiobar) . He then excises in 
lines 82-33 8£$opa yap adArjAots vàvruceipeva, Pone E that this 
and 643 A 88- 35 (ùv oby. Oárepa . . . , kal ph... xpoparo) which 
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he also excises were interpolated in order to bring this passage 
into line with Metaphysics 1058 A 9 ff. Both passages are to je 
defended by reference to the chapter on dichotomy in Anal. 
Post (cf. 97 A 14: dra órav AdBy tåvrixelpeva kal rij 9udopày kv. 
and 97 A 19-21: rò 9 Gray èurirrew els rij Sialpeow, ay 3j dyrixelpeva 
dv pý èr. perafó, oük alrypa). Certainly 643 A 33-35 must 
remain, for in excising it Peck cuts out the negative uj which 
should govern the rest of the sentence and in consequence he 
has to change the yap in 648 B 1 to 8% alter rọ &ypío xal juépo 
SuupetoÜa. in 648 B 3 to rò... QuuipetaÜa,, cut out the yàp after 
ócaóros in 643 B 4, and make of lines 3 and 4 a single sentence. 
All these changes are mere conjectures, necessitated only by the 
original conjecture which is mistaken. 

In this same chapter Peck also excises 643 B 30-33 (Aéyo 8 
... oxifsrowv), 643 B 36-644 A 1 (oloy rò modvoyides . . . weplepya), 
644 A 3, (GAX’ otk èri . . ..d8os) ; these passages are difficult, but 
they require interpretation, not excision. 

In 656 A16 Peck changes AX to dAAn 5°. Had he noticed 
that 656 A 15-17 refers to Timaeus 75 A-C, he would have 
seen that the subject of Aéyovew and of $acw is the same and 
that the MSS are right. (References to Plato are omitted also 
at 652A 25 [Timaeus 76 C-D] and 664B7 [Timaeus 70 C, 
although the theory was widely held, cf. Taylor ad loc.]; at 
640 A 18 a reference to Philebus 54 A-C and at 641 B 12-20 one 
to Philebus 29-30 as the sources of these important doctrines 
would not have been out of place.) 

In 676 A 33 Peck follows Ogle in changing Sep to Sidr. 
The proper change, I think, is to, &’ érép without preceding 
. punctuation. This is supported by the ydp of the following 

sentence (ċf. also Michael Ephesius, p. 68, 11-13). 

Of the passages which have been altered on the basis of 
Michael Scot’s version the most important are 654 B 16-25 and 
684 B 22-29; in the latter passage all the references to the 
diagram are excised as later interpolations and two lost clauses 
are filled out in Michael’s Latin. The original diagram, Peck 
believes, must have been a straight line marked off ABTA. 
Apparently for this reason objecting to the use of E to designate 
_ the whole line, he changes 685 A 2-3 (... ri bedav è$ Fs rò 

E xdpyas mpoodyayo 76 A wpós tò A) to read: ... Thy ei8ctav 
èp’ js A B xdpupas wpoaáyayot zpos rò A. This is almost certainly 
wrong, for Aristotle has just said xéxaprra: ý reAevri) wpós Tiv 
åpxńv; and it is incredible that he should have marked the dpyy 
A and the teAevr7 A as he must have done with Peck’s reading. 
If objection to é¢’ js 10 E be valid, the MSS reading should be 
kept with the excision of this phrase only. This criticism does 
_not, of course, affect the treatment of 684 B 22-29. 

Dr. Peck’s English version is a very free paraphrase rather 

than a translation. Even the order of Aristotle’s clauses and 
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sentences.is frequently altered, often for no obvious reason and 
all too often with the result of confusing the original argu- 
ments. An example of this may be seen in the varied treatment 
of the characteristically frequent—and perhaps monotonous— 
yáp. Sometimes Dr. Peck simply omits the word (688 A 1, 693 
B16, 694 A 16, 694 A 23) ; elsewhere it is rendered by “ ob- 
viously” (640 A12), “in other words” (656 A18, 672 A 38), 
“thus” (674B 28), “as we know” (670 B20), “when we 
remember that” (671 A1), “and” (676 A16, 687 A 1, 691B 
27, 692 A D), “in fact” (687 B 25, 696 A 8, 640 B 28), “so 
that ” (692 B 22), “at any rate” (640 B 11), “however” (641 
A 7). This may be an improvement on Aristotle’s style, but it 
obscures and often obliterates the course of his reasoning. 

There are other passages of which the interpretation must 
be questioned quite apart from the somewhat ambiguous ques- 
tions of style and clarity. 


639 A 23-24: xarà uépos Aéyovres does not mean “if our dis- 
cussion is limited to a part of the subject” but refers to 
AapBdvovres piay éxdorny otolay (639 A 16) and means “even if 
we discuss them species for species” (cf. 644 A 34ff.). The 
misinterpretation of this sentence is responsible for Peck’s 
change of rovrwy to rdvrwy in 639 A 23. 


640 A 21-92: The preceding & rj yevéca does not justify the 
addition here of “the fetus.” Moreover this probably misrepre- 
sents Empedocles’ meaning, for he most likely did not mean 
that the articulation was so produced in each individual but in 
the progenitors of the race, 


642 B 7-9: vlov yàp čara &iadopà pla uóvg does not mean “ There 
are some groups which will be found to have only one line of 
differentiation." The force of fera: has been mistaken. Aris- 
totle is giving a reason why dichotomy fails (note the ydp) and 
means that it would result in giving some groups only one 
differentia (cf. 643 B 16-17). rà & dAAa aeptepya means not 
that all the other “lines of differentiation " will be superfluous 
but that all the other stages of the division, all the differentiae 
except the last one, are superfluous. Then a$rj yàp pdvy xvpía 
means not: “ This line of differentiation is the only one that 
counts? (note Peck’s failure to translate yáp, which word shows 
that this sentence is the supporting statement for écrai . . . pla 
póvg và 9' dAAa mepíepya) but: “For this differentia (i.e. the 
last) is alone valid." The next sentence, el 8è uj, rabróv modÀdkis 
dvayxaioy Aéyev, proves this interpretation; cf. Metaphysics 1038 
À 19 ff. 


643 B 36: add wapd ryv Aéfiv oupPalver Soxely xrh- Peck trans- - 
lates “ But in consequence of the form of expression the last 
term alone is looked upon as constituting the differentia.” This 
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. is the usual interpretation; but it cannot be right, for it implies 
that Aristotle does nof believe the last term alone to constitute 
the differentia, whereas his point is that it does (642 B 8-9, 
644 A 8-10; Metaphysics 1088 A 19-20, 28-30). Certainly he . 
does not believe that the opinion is a fallacy rapa riy: Aéfw. The 
word Soxey does not necessarily imply a false impression; and 

_ the sentence means that the very expression shows the last term 
alone to be the differentia. Peck shows his feeling of uneasiness 
about the passage by excising olov rò wodvayidts . . . mepíepya at- 
the end of the sentence; but Bat helps nothing, and Metaphysics 
1088 A 30-34 which supports the interpretation I have given here 
for wapa riv. é&w also argues for retaining the last words. 


645 B 10-11: «epi éxdorwy rõv kaf’ xacra means not “ of indi- 
vidual peculiarities” but “concerning the several, particular 
kinds” (i.e. atomic species). Of. 644 A 30-31. 


646 B 17-18: «pós piv yáp twa... . mpòs 8€ rwa means not “for 
one part... for another? but “for one action . . . ." Of. 646 


. B 23-265. 


648 B 23-24: Adyera: pay obv el py TAcovaxiis GAAL rocavraxós . . . 
means not “the senses... are as many as this, even if they are 
not quite numerous” but “. . . so many, if not more.” Of. 
. Metaphysics 1022 A 11-12. : 


655 B85: ài 8 roírov, "The roórov refers not to the food of 
plants but to rod åxpýorov wepirróuaros (line 33). 


657 B 21: xal rò wpdotiov épxy rod wAaylou padAov does not mean 
“ it is better to have it (scil. the plgce of origin) in front than " 
at the side” but: “And the front is more of an ápyj than the 
side.” 


658 B 23-26: . . . 8a rjv amotcay VE: VANE IED obcay . . .- 
kai 6X Tiv rowtryy airlay ¿£ &váyks Peck takes as expressing two 
causes, failing to see that da m. . odcay is the necessary cause 
as opposed to the final cause given in lines 14-18. The whole - 
sentence means “so that by reason of the fact that the moisture 
which comes off is corporeal, if some function of nature does ' 
not divert it to another use, hair must grow in these places, 
even through some such necessary cause.” 


. 670 A 19: rovrwy is not “the liver and the spleen” but all the 
viscera below the diaphragm. 


677 B 21- 2: H uiv oby yévemw d dváykgs ulia roawr TOU 
poplov rovrov Peck translates: . "As for the formation of this 
part, it is guch as it is owing to necessity.” The subject, how- 
ever, is jj yéveors ¿Ë dvdyxys; and the sentence means: “The , 
necessary development of this part is as follows: ” Then in 
677 B 30 4$ uiv ov yéveots . . . ovpßalve xara rov Aóyov roŭrov 
means not «This then is the rational basis of the formation .. .” 
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but “The development of the omentum occurs in this way.” 
kara rüv Aóyov rovrov does not refer to the final cause (as is 
shown by the next words, xaraxpyra- 9' 5 ¢iow .. .) which is 
given only in 677 B 33 ff.: xal 8a ror . . . öre... 


678 A 3-4. Here Peck makes the same mistake. ryv uiy oiv 
yévecw ¿É áváykgs obcay evpjoopey Ópolos rois dAXots poplos he 
renders “We shall find, as with the other parts, that the de- 
velopment ...is of necessity.” It means, however, “ We shall 
find that it has, to be sure, a necessary development just as have 
the other parts.” In 692 A 8-4 also Peck mistakes é£ dydyxns 
pèv oby &ià tatrnv riy airlay roóro oupBéByxev adrois which means 
“This, then, is the necessary cause why they have this abili 
Cf. De Gen. Anim, 755 A 21-28, atédvera: ra wà e£ àváykgs pèv 
8a ravrqv rhy alríay which Aubert and Wimmer correctly trans- 
late: “ Diess ist die nothwendige Ursache fiir dieses Wachsthum 
der Hier.” 


680 B 12-13: ob ydp otw . . . 75 ich éyépovoy means not “ that 
is, it (scil, the oo is not asymmetrically placed round the 
circumference . . .” but “ For the circumference i is not dissimilar 

. P. Then Të DI C uec e BE pos: (line 14) goes with the 
preceding èv uéao yàp Å repai) mãow abrois and means not “in 
the sea urchin it is on top” but “such a part (i.e. the hea 
serves for the upper part.” Both Michael Ephesius and Theo- 
dore of Gaza have this right. 


689 A 11-19: «v aùròy B? rpdrov . . . ryv yovjv. This Peck 
keeps and translates: “The same applies to the catamenia in 
females, and the part wheresthey emit the seed." Since according 
to Aristotle the female does not emit seed, this can hardly stand. 
Now yor; is used of male seed as opposed to xarapývia in lines 
. 14-15. The proper sense in the present passage can be attained 
by changing riv yovjv to rp yovp. Neither Michael Ephesius 
nor Theodore of Gaza seems to have had ry yovjv and both 
- treat yor? as exclusively male. 


Professor Forster’s treatment of the last two essays is in 
every way more “conservative” than the work of Dr. Peck. 
These treatises were edited by W. Jaeger in 1913, and Forster 
has adopted some sixteen of Jaeger’s changes and has agreed 
with him as against Bekker in eleven choices of readings; he 
has followed Farquharson thrice and introduced ten changes 
of his own, only one of which is a conjecture. The interpre- 
tation of the frequently involved argument is usually correct, 
and the English style is a good approximation .to the original. 
In the following passages, however, I believe the translation to 
be inexact. 


698 B 1: 4 dpxy 4 mpds 6 should be not “the origin to whick the 
movement can be- traced” but “the relative origin.” 


700 A11: ds pds pévoy means not “in virtue of the fact that 
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the latter is at rest” but “as if wpon a body at rest,” for this 
part may be only relatively at rest. 


701. 20-21: párre & dr’ doxjs cannot mean “The action 
results from the beginning of the train of thought” but “Action 
proceeds from a beginning” (i.e. the true principle of the pro- 
ductive process). The conclusion, ipáriov rownréoy, is here called 
wpatis (cf. Metaphysics 1032 B 15-17: rév 83 yevécewy . . . $ p£v 
dard rijs ápxijs kal rov elBovs vónos, ý 8 dw roð reAevraíov rijs vonoews 
woígsus). After one has reached the conclusion, ipdriov momréov, 
one reasons back by “ hypothetical necessity ” to the conclusion 
which gives the necessary first step of the action. 


702 A 31: el rò QGov jv» Bpaxtev Forster translates “if the fore- 
arm were a living creature.” This interpretation, however, 
requires ó Bpaxtev which Jaeger prints. 

702 B 7-8: nde ef ri eoriv Erepov éxeívov éEwrépw means not “nor 
in any other part which is further from it ? but “or which 
has another beyond it.” 


709 A 20-21: áviykg dpa xdurrecOa: rò mpoióv kal xdupoy apa 
ékrelyew Odrepov Forster renders: “The advancing leg must 
therefore be bent, and the animal, as it bends it, must at the 
same time stretch the other leg.” It is, of course, the leg at 
rest that is bent; rò zpoidy and rò xwodpevoy (in line 16 b, which 
"Forster translates “the leg which moves . . .”) refer to {gov 
' not to kóXov, and the sentence means: “ Therefore, the ad-' 
vancing animal must bend and at the same time that it has 
bent <the resting leg> must stretch out tht other.” 


705 B12: èp ô pay yàp $ alaOnors wéQvke kal lev éoriy éxdoros 
means not “for the parts in which the sense perception is 
implanted,” ete. but “for the direction in which sensation 
functions and whence,” ete. Forster has been misled by Michael 
Ephesius who read é$' $, which is the reading of S and was 
that of Leo. See De Gass 284 B 28-30 where some MSS have 
the same confusion and where dwd röv éumpooÜev 5j xarà ry 
aloGyow (xivpois) guarantees é$' 6 and the sense. 


708 B3: rò & xarà ryv £répav avrifeow uóvgv does not mean 
“it will rest it on a pair of opposite legs” but “it has a support 
for its body on one side only.” 


Notice should be taken of the full introduction which Dr. 
Peck has prefixed to the Parts of Animals; here he has given 
a complete synopsis of the treatise, a list of technical terms 
with their meahings, and & good account of the history of the 
translations of Aristotle’s zodlogical works. Dr. F. H. A. 
Marshall has written a brief foreword to this treatise. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 


Tu» Jouns HorXiNs University. 
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A. Lusky. Die Griechische Tragödie. Leipzig, Kröner, 1938. 
Pp. 258.. a 


This book which the author announces as a. concise introduc- 
tion to the world of Greek tragedy is constructed on the conven- 
tional plan: 1) a discussion of the origins of the form anda ^" 
brief section on the precursors of “the masters,” 2) chapters 
on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides consisting largely of 
~ summaries of the plays of each with an attempt to characterize 

their different attitudes toward the problem of human existence, 
8) a short discussion of post-classical Greek tragedy and an out- 
line of the textual tradition and modern literature on the subject. - 
There is a certain tendentiousness about the book, explicable 
perhaps by the fact that it is addressed primarily to a German 
audience but from the point of view of classical scholarshi 
hardly justified by that fact; and this characteristic of the boo. 
is the more sharply emphasized by the author's own dislike for 
the “inartistic tendentiousness” of Euripides (p. 170). One 
cannot help wondering whether Professor Lesky's sympathy 
with the present-day suspicion of all “rationality” (p. 185) is- 
not the real reason why he stresses the connection between the 
degeneration of tragic form and of Athenian democracy with 
the increasing concern for “rationalism.” At any rate, it is 
strange to say that a comparison of Athena’s speech to the citi- 
zens in the Humentdes with that of Theseus in Euripides’ Sup- 
plianis shows- clearly the plage eae which led from “ the word 
of divine might tha lives in the polis to rationalistic debate ” 
(p. 171) ; the defense of Orestes in the Eumenides is as rational- 
istic, in the pejorative sense of Professor Lesky, as anything in 
Euripides. lt may be only an oversight when, in characterizing 
Aeschylus as * Erzieher der Polis," the author says that Aristo- 
phanes, in a time when this conception of art had been largely 
lost, makes Aeschylus in opposition to Euripides say that the 
purpose of his own work was to improve the men in the cities (p. 
7/6); it is Euripides who in'answer.to Aeschylus’ question thus 
` defines the purpose of the good poet (Frogs, 1009-1010), and 
. about this definition there is'no debate between the two antago- 
nists. It looks like something more than oversight, however, 
' when in his eagerness to show that in the Antigone there can be 
no conflict between the divine laws and the laws of the médis (p. 
100) Professor Lesky cites Haemon’s remark in line 783 but 
fails ‘to mention the following lines which alone bring out Hae- 
mon’s real meaning: 


mods yàp atx tof iris áyBpós eof evs (731). 


The tendency to make a P'ührertum of the Athens of Aeschylus 
and Pericles (pp. 42 and 49) does not contribute to our com- 
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prehension of Greek tragedy, however lesly it may illustrate ; 
the adaptability of classical scholarship. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
TRE Jouns HoPrKINN Univesity, © f ‘ . 


GENNARO PrnRoTTA. Sofocle. Messina and Milan, Casa ed. 
Giuseppe Principato, 1935. Pp. viii-+ 648. L. 40. 


Books on Sophocles have come in battalions lately. This one 
is doubly welcome for its thoroughness, common sense, and Latin 
clarity. I will not be so unkind as to use against the author his 
remark ‘about the work of the younger Wilamowitz, that one 
turns from his book on Sophocles to the poet himself with a feel- - 
ing of relief. As Walt Whitman knew, the learned astronomer 
is never a substitute for the stars; yet analysis has its place in 
appreciation. Perrotta, too, provides much illyminating analysis; 
he knows what has been done on Sophocles; but he also knows 
the poet himself too well to be hypnotized by impressive names or 
theories, He tilts for instance in an appendix, with complete 
success, against the great Wilamowitz interpretation of Euri- 
pides’ Heracles. In his chronology he puts Ajas after Antigone 
and Trachiniae after Philoctetes for substantial reasons that are 
(alas!) not decisive. His late date for Ichneutae, the-only in- 
eomplete play that he discusses, is confirmed by Walton’s article 
in Harvard Studies, XLVI (1935). 

It is as natural ‘for the Italian critic td fall into rhetorical 
enthusiasm as for the German to lose himself in swelling mists 
` of philosophic autarketa. Perrotta concentrates in his apprecia- ' 
tion on poesia, by which he means, I think, intensity or sub- 
limity of character, situation, or expression. It is a law of nature 
that intensity is likely to be vague, personal, and subjective. ‘We 
do not perhaps know just what features aroused intense emotion 
in Athenian audiences,.yet in Sophocles we find always the 
glorification of an individual of exaggerated. thymos—anger, 
hatred, resolution, indifference: to fear or suffering—the arbi- ` 
trary temper: ‘that is married to loneliness, as Plato says in the 
final warning of his letter to Dion. This glorification of mili- 
tary virtue is even stronger in Japanese drama, which lacks the 
female protagonists of Sophocles, as well as ‘the depiction of 
youthful uncertainty and womanly weakness. To analyze an 
ideal involves a temporary divorce from emotion; reason be- 
comes treason. So Perrotta belittles the importance of plot and 
|: peychology and exults in the unanalyzed sublime. 

Hence he prefers Ajas and Antigone to the subtler. and better- 
constructed ts ter plays. He does not note the deeply moving 
emotional awakening of Orestes in the recognition scene of the 
Electra, nor accept as natural the vacillation in Neoptolemus' 
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behavior, as he casts off Odysseus and worldly success in pas- 
sionate devotion to the savage but noble Philoctetes. The Phi- 
loctetes is a song of love for love, attuned to the Dorian mode. 
Nor does Perrotta see that Creon is a man of maxims, petty in his 
conceit and in his anger, who is content in Oedipus Rex to be 
a prince without a function and in the Antigone preaches down 
a young man’s heart, taking all advice as a personal affront. 
Plato exiled drama and made thymos the natural subordinate of. 
reason. Without going as far. as that, one may prefer the 
dramatist who feels because he knows to the dramatist’ who 
merely feels; and Sophocles’ greatness is far more a matter of 
plot and character and thought than Perrotta indicates. 

The book is well got up except that the printer has sometimes 
had trouble with the Greek. The absence of an index is a 
blunder if not a crime. : f s 

L. A. Post. 


Hayxnronp CouLuan. 


. VOLKER NIEBERGALL. Griechische Religion und Mythologie in 
der ültesten Literatur der Hómer. Giessen, 1987. Pp. 46. 
(Diss.) £ 

This study of Greek Religion and Greek Mythology in Livius 
Andronicus, Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius is a contribution to 
literary rather than to religious history. The first three poets, 
the author holds, writing for a public untouched by Hellenistic 
rationalism, shaped their werk to accord with the deep religious 
faith of a people to whom the gods were still objects of awe and - 
reverence. Greek gods appear m Roman guise. The Greek Zeus 
comes to the Roman Capitol.. The emphasis on ancestry of the gods 
in Livius’ fragments and the use of gods’ names in metonymy in 

Naevius and Plautus are characteristic of Roman religious lan- 

- guage. (Niebergall accepts Altheim as ‘his guide in Roman Reli- 
gion.) Since Fortuna did not loom large in Roman religious 
conceptions, the goddess of chance who reigns supreme in 
Menander is subordinated in Plautus to the Olympians. A new 
tendency destined to have lasting influence came in with Ennius 
who, instead of making his work correspond with Roman beliefs, 

resented the ideas of the Hellenistic world in which he was at 

ome. Ennius’ rationalism, which can be traced in his epic and 
his’ tragedies, seems to have come out most clearly in the 
Euhemerus and the Epicharmus. Although meticulous in re- 
cording his indebtedness to scholars like Leo, Fraenkel, W. F. 
Otto, and Altheim, Niebergall has slight acquaintance with clas- 
sical scholarship produced outside o EE I find refer. 

' ences to only three foreign scholars, Strezelecki, Kerenyi, and 

Calhoun. He could for instance have read with profit the first 
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three chapters of Frank’s Life and Literature in the Roman 
Republic. Plautus’ Roman audience, many of whom had seen 
service in Greek lands, was probably more familiar with con- 
temporary ‘Greek thought than Niebergall is disposed to believe. . 

e drama naturally provides the fullest material for this dis- 
sertation. There are two discussions of special interest. The 
first deals with Livius’ adaptation of Greek drama and of course 
begins with an analysis of Livy VII, 2. Livys account of the 
development of the drama is accepted in its general outlines, 
although there is no attempt to show how the details which he 
gives could have been preserved. According to Niebergall’s in- 
terpretation of Livy, the drama which Livius Andronicus had 
seen presented with the’religious ceremonial of ludi scaentct con- 
sisted of songs in varied metres sung to the accompaniment of 
the flute and of lively action and dancing which corresponded 
with the songs. In other words the plays (or dramatic saturae) 
were Cantica. Livius, like Plautus at a later time, seems to have 
made Greek drama fit Roman traditions by turning into Cantica 
considerable sections of the Greek plots which he took over. This 
interpretation of the Cantica as a development from the native 
Roman drama explains both the character of the drama which 
had been developing about a hundred and twenty years before 
Livius’ first play and the appearance in Latin Comedy of a fea- 
ture which is lacking in Greek New Comedy. Niebergall is quite 
unaware of the fact that his views have been anticipated by 
Lejay and Piganiol and more recently by Boyancé (Rev. Ét. 
Anc., XXXIV [1932], pp. 11 ff.). 

The other discussion is concerned with the introduction on the 
Roman stage of Jupiter and Mercury in the Amphitruo. Since 
in the Roman view gods and kings belonged to tragedy, the 
Amphitruo is described in the prologue as a tragicomoedia, 
which, according to Niebergall, is a new term invented by 
Plautus to justify what might seem to be an irreverent treatment 
of the gods. In the Latin play Jupiter is handled with a respect 
which he probably did not receive in the Greek original. 

Although Niebergall is not thoroughly at home in modern 
scholarship, he has read his ancient sources thoughtfully and 
independently and has written with freshness and vigor. One 
may look with interest for further work from his pen. 


Liny Ross TAYLOR. 
' ^ Bryn MAWR COLLEGE. 
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S. RoNZEVALLE, S. J. Jupiter Héliopolitain, Nova et Vetera. 
Notes et Études d'Archéologie Orientale III Sér. 2. (Mé 
langes de Université St. Joseph, XXI, 1.) Beyrouth, Im- 
primerie catholique, 1937. Pp. 181; 53 plates, 17 figures. 
100 Fr. 


The supreme interest of Syria to all students of antiquity is 
becoming clearer every year; so also is the continuity of fusion 
in religion and art within its borders. No praise could be too 
high for the work of the Jesuit Fathers of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Beyrouth during the last thirty years in recording and 
interpreting monuments as they came to light. Ronzevalle, 
Mouterde, Jalabert have constituted a most beneficent triad. The 
only feeling other than joy which this volume brings to a. re- 
viewer arises from the fact that it is the last from Ronzevalle’s 
pen, and that we cannot look forward to the researches promised 
on pp. 139 f, “si mes forces très défaillantes ne viennent à me 

trahir. 25 

What we have here is & magnificent collection of materials re- 
lating to the cult of Baalbek and to derivative and parallel 
phenomena in the region. A description of the new evidence 
and new interpretations presented would have to be lengthy.* 
In particular, a flood of light is thrown upon the young god, 
* Dieu-Fils” of the Heliopolitan triad, who is shown to have - 
been intimately associated with aati and pastoral pur- 
suits. In Greek he could be either Hermes or Dionysos or Adonis. 
The data for this view are abundant, and I think it is convincing. 
We may well suppose that there were once many such local 
figures, all fairly similar, who became even more similar under 
the strength of the influence which radiated from Baalbek, just 
as local gods were assimilated to Hadad (p. 118) and various 
local deities believed to dwell in sacred stone were united as 
Zeus Baitylos rév «pós 7G "Opóvrg? There is a Hittite analogy, 
“alle Wettergótter, alle Hepits, alle Istars.’* ^ Ronzevalle's 
emphasis on the presence and aar importance of the 
agrarian side by side with the celestial in the piety of Baalbek is 
fundamental; there was not an antithesis but a direct link 
between the two. 

Tho octagonal altar of Fiki is then studied. While the reader 
should turn to Cumont’s review, J. R. S., XXVIII (1938), pp. 
871. for his novel and brilliant interpretation, the detailed 
comments of Ronzevalle remain most important. Finally, there 


* For a good summary of. F: R. Walton, A. J. A., XLII (1938), pp. 
435 f. 

* P. 61, as explained by H. Seyrig. 

aA, Götze, Kleinasien. (in Kulturgesch. d. a. Orients, ed. W. Otto), 
p. 124. . 
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isa collsetion of. plates illustrating the veils worn by goddesses 
in the Near East and the divine gesture of benediction. Ronze- 
valle did not live to write the comments which he had in mind, , 
but his repertory is invaluable, and many remarks earlier in the 
book indicate the nature.of the interpretation which he intended. ' 
While mourning for what is denied to us, we cannot be too thank- 
ful for what has been given. f 


Cann Koom. Der römische Juppiter. (Frankfurter Studien 
:zur Religion und Kultur der Antike, XIV.) Fran 
a. M., -Klostermann, 1987. Pp. 186. M. 7. 


ooh f is one of Altheim's ' fellow-workers and we already owe to 
him a useful monograph: Gestirnverehrung im alten Italien. 
"This work is also welcome. The first chapter handles the ques- 
tion “ Die rómische Religion, vormythisch oder entmythisiert? ” 
Was Roman belief unique among the religions of the world in 
being completely without imagination? Koch adduces E. Tabel- ' 
ling’s analysis of Ovid's account of dea Tactta, and shows the 
coherence of myth and cult in this instance, He then remarks 
that the language of Roman cult in.the time which we know 
(when of course there can be no doubt that the application of 
‘the framework of Greek mythology was current) never includes 
references to mythological relationships, although its grouping 
of deities never violates these relationships, while Italian cult . 
phrases do not shrink from saying “daughter of Juppiter.” 
This is an important observation. Though the groupings at 
lectisternia (p. 28) are not relevant, since the custom is it- 
tedly borrowed from the Greeks, there was a repugnance to. the 
use of explicit: terms of relationship. Koch is further right, in 
saying that differentiation by sex was an essential part of the 
Boman concept of deity.* 

The rest of the monograph is devoted to an attempt to prove 
that the Roman figure of Juppiter originally had chthonic ele- 
ments which were later put aside and which survived in Vediovis 
and in non-Roman cults in Italy The argument is close and 
interesting, and deserves the careful attention of all students of 
ancient religion (e. g., pp. 39 ff. on 4ndiges). The conclusion 

'geems to me to contain an important truth, which might ‘be 


1 But siue mas siue femina is a matter of legalistic caution: cf. Serv., 
ad Aen., II, 351, genio urbis Romas, siue mas siue femina, said to be 
inscribed on a Capitoline shield, though a Genius was after all definitely 
masculine. : 

," 3 Koch’s references to Zeus Meilichios (pp. 34 ff.) require now to be 
reconsidered in the light of Nilsson’s recent remarks, Arch. f. Rel, 
XXXV (1938), pp. 103 ff. 
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formulated thus. The name of Juppiter was at Rome associated 
with a wide range of divine activities at very different levels. 
. Bo were other divine names, notably: Mars,‘ and, when they were 
specialized by particular epithets, e.g. Juppiter Feretrius, the 
combination of name and. epithet constituted an independent 
entity. Home, as contrasted with some other Italian communi- 
- ties, showed a tendency to recoil from specializations of Juppiter 
which involved a chthonic tinge. This dislike was perhaps accen- 
tuated and crystallized asa result of the creation of the Capito- 
line cult, but the taboos applied to the flamen Dialis must be 
older and suggest that the repugnance had earlier roots. . At the 
same time; if the name of Juppiter was associated with cult- 
ceremofies of other types, that association could not be broken. 
On Koch’s more general thesis, that Roman religion was de- 
, liberately stripped of myth, we should be cautious. K. Vahlert 
is probably right in rejecting the common idea that the hard- 
ness of Rome’s early struggle for existence limited the play of the 
fancy. But when Koch asks whether we are to suppose in Rome 
an unparalleled absence of imagination, we may reply by askin, 
whether we are instead to suppose an unparalleled rejection o 
the fruits of imagination. Our notions of myth are too much 
based on Greece; the sharpness of Greek anthropomorphism is a 
product of the heroic age and, apart from the Etruscans, there is 
no indication of anything like a heroic age in Italy. The 
Romans, like other people, envisaged forces of nature and other 
factors in life under personal terms: to do’ otherwise requires 
deliberate sophisticated thinking. But the myths did not take 
vivid form: whereas ‘in Gregce the normative element in religion 
was largely due to poets, in Rome it was due to men of a juristic 
and constitutional temper. 


AnrHUR DARBY NOOK. 
HARTARD UNIVERSITY. , i 


Enzo V. MARMORALE, Giovenale. Naples, R. Riccardi, 1938. 
Pp. 156. “L. 10. ; | 


Marmorale presents an evaluation of Juvenal which is based 
on careful say of the Satires and of the literature concerning 
them. In Chapter I, “The Moralism of Juvenal," he contends 
that this writer is not a moralist, because he has no philosophical 
education, because he has no plan or intuition of a better world 
than that in which he lives, and because he lacks serenity and dis- 
interestedness. Reference might have been made to L. Haley, 
“The Thou Shalt Nots in Juvenal," Class. Journ., XXI (1926), 


3 Cf. H, J. Rose in Custom is King (Oxford, 1936), pp. 51 ff. 
* Cf. now R. Stark, Aroh. f` Rel, XXXV (1938), pp. 130 ff. — 
* Praedeismus und Römische Religion (Diss. Frankfurt, 1936), pp. 30 f. 
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pp. 268-280 for an exposure in lighter vein of the inadequacy of 
Juvenal’s moralism. The second chapter, “ Poetry in the Work 
of Juvenal," and part of the third and last, * The Réal Juvenal," 
are devoted to a study of the style of the Satires, in the course 
of which the influence of rhetoric both on form and on content is 
weighed. The general conclusion of the book is that Juvenal is 
not a moralist nor yet a poet, but a man of letters who pleases 
because he gives forceful and distinguished expression to “ a con- 
tent which is neither new nor sublime but which corresponds to 
. his own actual feelings (alla realtà dell’ anima sua)” (p. 155). 
. Marmorale’s philosophical standpoint is apparently that of neo- 
idealism. f 

. Misprints are: p. 57, questa mondo for questo mondo; p. 87, , 
D. 1, áÜXeórepov for áfjuórepov; p. 109, VII for VIII; p. 120, 
estotico for estetico; p. 188, retournous for retournons; p. 142, 
solto for solo; p. 144, cadaderi for cadaveri and (n. 1) fast for 
fuit; p. 145, natertale for materiale and nellla for nella; p. 147, 
‘oct for octo; Table of Contents, 12 for 127. - 
Auton F. BRAUNLIOR. 
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BzNIAMINO BruMro. Il fanciullo miracoloso del? ecloga IV di ' 
Virgilio. Amatrice, Tipografia dell’ Orfanotroflo Maschile, 
1938. Pp. 111. L. B. 


This short and lucid essay renews, with additional arguments, 
the author’s contention, published thirty-odd years ago, that 
Vergil’s fourth Eclogue was intended as a genethiiacon for Oc- 
tavian. The obvious difficulty that Octavian was not being born 
at the time is met by the reasonable argument that Vergil, like 
Statius, took the liberty of placing himself at the long-past birth 
of his subject. Thence in his prophecy for the child e ranged 
up to and beyond the time at which the poem was written. 

- Stumpo dates the poem in late 40 or early 39 B. O., apparently 
tacitly assuming that it celebrates the peace of Brundisium and 
that it could plausibly be published as a genethhacon although 
Octavian's birthday was some little time past, both of which 
assumptions are reasonable. 

The essence of the theory is that Octavian was the child. The 

- author has sketched rather than presented exhaustively the ap- 
lication of this theory to the text of the poem. Those who read 
talian-and have one afternoon to spare can read the essay, but 

anyone who-has the facts about Octavian and the period well in ` 
mind can easily imagine the course of the argument and check it 
against the text. 

The other chief problem, that of the tone of the poem, is boldly 
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, attacked in a positive way, and the conclusion is reached that the 

tome was chiefly Greco-Roman. For instance, attention is called 
to the importance of Apollo in Roman history and in Octavian’s 
thought and to the familiar réle of the Sibyl as prophet in 
Roman history. “Virgo” is regarded as Astraea. The cycles 
are called Etruscan. 


‘Bradley’s Arnold’ Latin Prose Composition. Edited and Re- 
vised by J. F. Mouwrrorp. London, New York, Toronto, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. Pp. xii+ 443. $2.. 


Professor Mountford has prepared a very satisfactory new 
edition of our old friend “ Bradley’s Arnold.” The plan of the 
' book remains the same. The changes, generally speaking, are 
three. First, the theory of the grammar is now that of our times. 
Secondly, there are innumerable small changes resulting in a 
erisper presentation. of principles. Thirdly, 125 English passages 
for translation of twenty to twenty-five lines each have been 
added as an appendix. The book will now be more useful than 


ever, 
R. M. Hayrwoop. 


Tae Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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BRUTUS DE VIRTUTE. 


Of all the heroic characters of Roman antiquity none has en- 
joyed a better “ press ” than Marcus Junius Brutus. His modern 
fame may be traced chiefly to Plutarch's sympathetic and some- 
times eloquent life, and once again it was his fortune to fall 
into the hands of a poet, who, by the magic of verse and action, 
raised to a higher power the warmth of Plutarch's prose. Plutarch 
and Shakespeare, a combination hard to surpass, and reminiscent 
of Alexander’s sigh at the tomb of Achilles—O fortunate adules- 
cens qui tuae virtutis Homerum praeconem inveneris 

In Brutus it was virtus too, but of another kind, which all but 
‘supplanted the man, and dame to be personified in a half-my- 
thieal figure, which tradition began to work on from the moment 
of his death-—yes, even before. Plutarch received the tradition 
fully grown and had little to do but to give it akillful expression. 
The purity of Brutus’ motives in all his conduct is the highest 
testimony to his perfect virtue that Plutarch can summon: “ Even 
those who hated him on account of his conspiracy against Caesar, 
aseribed whatever was noble in the undertaking to Brutus.” Or, 
in Shakespeare’s words, : 

All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 


He only in & general honest thought 
And common good to all made one of them. 


Shakespeare can scarcely have known the Dialogue of Tacitus, 
which in almost the same words praises the fair-mindedness of 
Brutus in the literary quarrels and recriminations of the time: 
solum inter hos arbitror Brutum non malignitate nec invidia, 
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' © ged simpliciter et ingenue iudicium animi sui detexisse.! Plu- 
' tarch and the other sources harp on the reputation of Brutus 
: for virtue, until one might have thought that, like Aristides 
at Athens, his popularity would have suffered from an excess of 
perfection. But, if we may believe Plutarch, the common people 
of Rome had such persuasion of his uprightness, that they would 
.. not hear even of wrong-doing on his part as other than under- 
„taken in a spirit of honor and justice. Facing death after the 
defeat at Philippi he regarded himself, Plutarch reports, as more 
to be envied than his conquerors, * since he was leaving behind 
him such a nare for virtue as those who had prevailed over him, 
with all their wealth and power, could never leave.” In such 
“words one may see the tradition in process of formation, with 
* Brutus himself made the prophet of his own posthumous fame. 
Plutarch does not report the dying words which Dio puts into 
-the mouth of Brutus, For Plutarch they would have had a. 
shattering effect upon this assurance of immortality. 
č. rAjjpov áperj, Aóyos dp’ jo * &yà X ce 
s Epyov Tjokovv* ad & dp’ &ojAeves róxy.? 
(Ah wretched Virtue, thou wert then but a name! 
Yet thee I followed as a thing substantial, i 
Whilst of a truth thou art but Fortune’s slave.) 
But like other ancient accounts. of Brutus which pictured him 
in a less favorable light, so too this confession: of disillusionment 
was overborne in the chorus of glorification which crystallized 
into a uniform tradition not long after his death. 
' As a user of the spoken and written word his fame was two- 
fold, as an orator and as a philosopher. It is not to our present 
purpose to review the ancient testimony to his eloquence. Cicero 
in the Brutus exaggerates it, and speaks in especially glowing 
terms of the speech before Caesar in behalf of King Deiotarus. 
Plutarch is restrained and says only that he was an adequate 
pleader, and from Tacitus in the Dialogue we gather the im- 
` pression of his time, that Brutus was. accounted old fashioned 
and dull? Quintilian does not include his name in his brief list 


.2 Dial., ch. 26. 


2 Nauck, Frag. Trag., 374, cited in part by Plutarch, De superstitione, 
ch. 1. Theodorus (on Dio, 47, 49): & yap nol (Brutus) .. . dyerri 


raira Aéyw kal Bpobrov yuxns ávátua. 
3 Dial., ch. 21. 
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of Roman orators, reserving him for high praise 88 a writer of rs . 


philosophy: Egregius vere multoque quam in orationibus prae- 
stantior Brutus suffecit ponderi rerum; scias eum sentire quae 
dicit, In like manner Tacitus (21) says: Brutum philosophiae 
suae relinquamus, nam in orationibus minorem esse fama gua 
etiam admiratores eius: fatentur. But the record of his philo- 
sophical writings is slight: treatises de Officiis («epi kafi«ovros), . 
de Patientia, and de Virtute, of which only the last is more than. 
& mere title. 

To the closer definition of this work, its nature and occasion,’ E 
now turn. Since our principal source of knowledge concerning, 
(dt will be derived from the Ciceronian dialogue bearing the name 
of Brutus, I must ask patience for a brief outline of the open- 
ing pages of this work. Its composition is essentially co-incident ' 
with the scene of the dialogue itself and the historical situation 
in which it is set. The battle of Thapsus (April 6, 46 B. C.) has 
not yet been fought, or at all events news of it has not yet 
reached Rome. The Roman world is waiting, eager and tense to ' 
learn the outcome of the final conflict between Caesar and the 
re-assembled forces of the Pompeians, under the leadership of 
Scipio and Cato. Cicero, writing to Mescinius Rufus early in 
April of 46, speaks of waiting in Rome for news from Africa 
(exspectatio rerum Africanarum) and gives this as a reason for 
remaining in the city, where he can, in the expected crisis of 
victory or defeat for his own hopes, have the advice.and counsel 
of friends for the future. Rumors of every kind are drifting 
about of successes and disasters to one side or the other, but 
there is no certain knowledge. It is with such a phrase of anx- 
ious inquiry that the dialogue opens with Cicero’s question : “ Any 
news yet?” (numquid tandem movi?). “Nothing,” replies 
Brutus, “nothing at all events which you would wish to hear 
or I should venture to report as certain.” 

The interlocutors are Cicero himself, Atticus, and Brutus, 
whom Atticus has brought with him to ask for the continuation 
of the subject. which Cicero had begun at an earlier time with 
Atticus alone. Cicero welcomes them cordially, and deprecating 
the suggestion that their presence would lead to melancholy re- 
flections on the state of public affairs, assures them that their 
presence lightens his anxiety, just as their letters had brought 
him solace in his absence. For it was through the influence of 
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their letters that his spirits had been restored and he had re- 
called himself once more to his earlier studies: nam vestris 
primum litteris recreatus me ad pristina studia revocavi (11). 
To this allusion Atticus replies that he had read with keenest 
interest the letter which Brutus had written from Asia, and he 
praises it as containing sound advice and affectionate consolation. 
Cicero thereupon takes up the theme of Brutus’ letter, and with 
much warmth of feeling tells how it had come to him as a ray 
of light in the darkness of long distress of mind and body. 
Brutus acknowledges the praise modestly, but turns to ask what 
the letter of Atticus was which had given Cicero so much 
pleasure. In similar extravagant words Cicero speaks of the 
salutary influence of Atticus’ letter: it had brought him more 
than pleasure, it had saved his life. Upon Brutus’ surprise at 
this extravagant praise, it develops that the ‘letter of Atticus in 
question is the historical-chronological treatise which we know 
as the Liber Annalis (the specific title is not named) dedicated 
to Cicero. Atticus now in turn makes acknowledgment of this 
praise, and Cicero then proceeds to assure Atticus that he will 
make repayment to him in kind; but that for the present, because 
of the long interruption of his studies, he can do nothing but 
avow the will to pay. Brutus expresses pleasure at this promise 
and volunteers to act as the agent of Atticus in exacting pay- 
ment. -Atticus accepts his help but, now speaking in behalf of 
Brutus, insists that it is his duty.to make demand on Cicero for 
the payment of the debt which Cicero owes to Brutus; quoniam 
hie quod mihi deberetur se exacturum professus est, quod huic 
debes ego a te peto. In these words Atticus indicates that the 
present dialogue, dedicated to Brutus and called by his name, 
is to be Cicero's discharge of the obligation which he owes Brutus 
for the “letter from Asia.” 

The summary of this opening scene of the dialogue has been 
somewhat detailed, for the purpose of making perfectly clear the 
even balance between Cicero and the two interlocutors. Cicero 
has had letters from both which he characterizes extravagantly 
as restoring him to life and activity after the long despair of the 
year of uncertainty at Brundisium (approximately October 48 
to the end of September 47). Of these two letters the one from 
Brutus “ex Asia” is not immediately characterized in respect 
of its contents otherwise thàn by the brief words of Atticus, that 
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it conveyed good advice and affectionate solace. The letter of 
Atticus is the Liber Annalis, the important historical work 
known to us from other sources. Both writings are referred to 
only by the general term litterae, and to both of these “ letters " 
appropriate repayment is recognized as a debt due—to Atticus 
in the form of some future study which Cicero promises but can- 
not now pay, to Brutus in a work which shall be the written 
record (ut scribas aliquid) of the discussion which follows.‘ 
Whether the payment to Atticus which Cicero contemplated 
was in fact ever made does not appear. Payment to Brutus how- 
ever was in process at the moment of writing, and it took ap- 
propriately as its title the name of the one whose debt it dis- 
charged. What then was the “letter from Asia”? Was it in 
fact merely & letter of admonition and consolation of no more 
ambitious scope than a casual private letter? So it has seemed 
apparently to such scholars as have had occasion to allude to the 
matter. But if our dialogue is conceived of by Cicero as pay- 


“In this explanation of the words assigned to Atticus I find myself 
at variance with such commentators as have touched on them. They 
assume that allusion is made to some future work, not yet defined, 
which shall repay the debt, and they suggest the Orator as its probable 
fulfilment. Quod huio debes ego a te peto. Quidnam id? Cicero asks. 
Ut soribas aliquid, Atticus replies; iam pridam enim contiouerunt tuae 
litterae. Then, after referring to the de Rẹ Publica of the year 54 as: 
Cicero's last literary work, he continues, sed illa oum poteris atque ut 
possis rogo, nuno vero expone nobis quod quaerimus— words which intro- 
duce the theme of the Brutus. It appears then that Atticus contemplates 
& prompt discharge of the debt to Brutus, the first duty of Cicero's pen. 
He makes, to be sure, a distinction between the written work which 
Cicero is urged to furnish and the present discussion, so that it may 
seem that the two things cannot be identical. But this distinction is 
imposed by the dialogue form, which obviously cannot refer to the 
present and impending discussion as a written book; it is, by literary 
convention, only a present, fleeting conversation between friends. When 
jt is recorded and distributed for all to read (at Cicero's convenience— 
oum poteris atque ut possis) it will be the writing which Atticus craves 
as discharging the debt to Brutus, and appropriately it will bear his 
name. The Orator, which has been thought of as realizing Atticus’ hope, 
is an outgrowth of the Brutus itself and was evoked by dissent on the 
part of Brutus and others from the principles and examples of oratory 
which Cicero had there upheld and illustrated. At the time of writing 
the Brutus Cicero cannot reasonably have entertained the plan of writing 
the Orator. 
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ment of a debt which he owes to Brutus, in the same sense as 
acknowledgment is made of a debt to Atticus; we should I think 
be inclined to suspect that the letter of Brutus was some work 
of larger scope and ambition than a private letter, and more 
nearly comparable to the “letter” of Atticus, the Laber Annalis, 
which it parallels in Cicero’s account. In short, since our title 
has already given the plot away, why is not the “letter from 
Asia” the treatise de Virtute? 

This work is alluded to by Cicero in two of his philosophical 
writings of a date subsequent to the Brutus; first in the intro- 
duction to the de Fimbus (I, 8), where Cicero makes his well 
' known apology for writing on philosophy in Latin. He will not 
Shrink (he says), as'did Lucilius, from readers of every class, 
learned as well as unlearned. “ What reader need I fear when 
I dare to address you, Brutus, who do nof yield even to the 
Greeks themselves in philosophy. In fact I am undertaking 
this at your instigation, challenged by that delightful work which . 
you addressed to me de Virtute.” Again, at the beginning of 
the fifth book of the Tusculans, Cicero announces his subject as 
one that is sure to find favor with Brutus: “I know from the 
profound book which you dedicated to me, as well as from many 
utterances in private conversation, that yoy accept the doctrine 
which I shall here present on.the fifth day of our disputations, 
that virtue in and of itself is sufficient for happiness." The dis- 
putation proper begins at section 12: The feigned interlocutor or 
adversarius (A) denies the proposition. He is prepared to grant 
that virtue is adequate for right, for honorable, for praiseworthy 
living, even for living the good life, but he balks at the predicate 
of happy (beate). “ But,” replies Cicero, “to my good friend 
Brutus virtue seems sufficient for living a happy life, and his judg- 
ment, if you will pardon me, I place above yours.” The argument 
then proceeds in dialectical fashion to break down the resistance 
of this imaginary opponent. This passage from the T'usculans 
yields the most precise indication of the drift of Brutus’ argu- 
ment, viz. the proposition, as expressed in Cicero's words, virtu- 
tem ad beate vivendum se ipsa esse contentam. It might well 
seem therefore that Cicero’s discussion of the same topic should 
contain matter drawn from the discussion of Brutus. . This can 
be neither affirmed nor denied, though it is unlikely that Cicero, 
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in a work dedicated to Brutus, should have introduced any direct 
borrowings without specific acknowledgment. But there is not 
in fact any further allusion to Brutus, and the apparent parallel- 
ism of theme must be explained in'some other way. One might 
perhaps gather a hint from the general preface of the Tusculans, 
in which Cicero reiterates the doctrine set forth in the de 
Oratore, that philosophy is a larger field for eloquence and should 
be set forth with the same fullness and effectiveness as oratory. 
It would therefore be conceivable and not without probability 
that Cicero chose here to give an example of how the same 
theme, treated by Brutus with philosophical precision, could be 
treated copiose et ornate. It would thus serve as a concrete illus- 
tration of the differences in respect of literary style which 
. separated the two men. But this is an inquiry which is apart 

. from our present purpose. 

Apart then from the de Finibus and the Tusculans there is 
but one other ancient allusion to our treatise. It occurs in the 
so-called dialogue of Seneca ad Helviam matrem, written from 
his Corsican exile and professing with Stoical fortitude to con- 
sole his mother for his banishment, though doubtless with the 
ulterior aim of seeking his recall. After a general preface on the 
nature and limits of consolation, he begins his treatment with 
the assurance that no evil.has befallen him, that he is not un- 
happy, that indeed nothing can render him unhappy. From 
this he proceeds to the question “ What is exile?” and from the 
simple answer “ Why nothing but a change of place,” this theme 
is developed at much length, with considerable interesting illus- 
tration of the human urge to exploration and travel, pointed with 
characteristic Senecan sententiae. Over against the ills which 
exile involves in removal to a strange place, Varro, he says, holds 
this to be a sufficient remedy, “that wherever we come we find 
the same order of nature for our use and enjoyment." Marcus 
Brutus, again, thinks this suffices, * that those who go into exile . 
are free to take with them their own virtues" (ch. 8, 1). How 
little then is that which we have lost! For whithersoever we go 
the two fairest things will go with us, nature common to all and 
. our own virtue, natura communis et propria virtus. Whoever or 
whatever created the universe (and mam in it) saw to it that 
only the meanest and cheapest things should be dependent’on 
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the will of another. If you must live in a hut surely you would 
reveal a mean and paltry spirit by consoling yourself with the 
reflection that Romulus too lived in a hut. Say rather that that 
humble hut shelters all the virtues, and it will seem to you more 
beautiful than any temple. No place is cramped, no exile is 
hard, to which one may go attended by such a throng of còm- 
panions. 
There follows then (ch. 9) : 


Brutus in eo libro quem de virtute composuit ait se Marcellum | 
vidisse Mytilenis exulantem et, quantum modo natura hominis 
pateretur, beatissime viventem neque umquam cupidiorem bonarum 
artium quam illo tempore. Itaque adicit: visum sibi se magis in 
exilium. ire qui sine illo rediturus esset, quam illum in exilio re- 
lingui (4). 

Idem Brutus ait: O. Caesarem Mytilenas praetervectum, quia non 
sustineret videre deformatum virum (6). ° 

Num dubitas quin se ille Marcellus tantus vir, sic ad tolerandum 
aequo animo exilium.saepe adhortatus sit? quod patria cares non 
est miserum. Ita te disciplinis imbuisti ut scires omnem locum 
sapienti viro patriam esse. Quid porro? hie qui te expulit, non ipse 
per annos decem continuos patria caruit! (7). 


To return.now to the Ciceronian dialogue. In sections 249 
and 250 Cicero, in order to remain consistent in not himself 
referring to living orators, elicits from Brutus a characterization 
of Marcellus. Passing over the more technical characterization 
of his style and action, let me cite the more general words in 
which Brutus describes his visit to Marcellus in exile at Mytilene:. 


maximeque laudandus est (Marcellus), qui hoc tempore ipso, quod 
liceat in hoe communi nostro et quasi fatali malo, consoletur se 
cum, conscientia optimae mentis tum etiam usurpatione et reno- 
vatione doctrinae. Vidi enim Mytilenis nuper virum atque, ut 
dixi, vidi plane virum (250). 


It will require, I think, no argument to make it clear that we 
have here in Cicero material drawn from the same source as 
Seneca. But Seneca is specific in designating his source as 
Brutus de Virtute, where Cicero merely introduces Brutus as 
relating the impressions of a recent visit. If the Brutus were 
thought of as a faithful account, either stenographic or from 
memory, of a real conversation, we might say naturally enough 
that Brutus repeated in conversation what he had elsewhere 
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written in a treatise. -But obviously the dialogue scene of Cicero 
is a literary fiction, and we cannot go wrong in concluding that 
both Cicero and Seneca are drawing from a common literary 
source. 
. Turning now to a comparison of the two passages, we may 
note that, apart from the words expressly cited from Brutus, 
there is more in the Senecan account derived from the de Virtute 
_ than the words expressly cited. Note first Seneca’s phrase bea- 
tissime viventem, which confirms our conclusion above that 
Brutus’ theme (like that of the fifth Tusculan) was virtutem ad 
beate vivendum se ipsa esse contentam. The words too which 
follow in Seneca, neque umquam cupidiorem bonarum artium 
quam illo tempore, have their counterpart in the Ciceronian 
«usurpatione et renovatione doctrinae (under the guidance of 
ihe scholarly Cratippus). The sententious antithesis which fol- 
lows in Seneca as a direct citation from Brutus (that on leaving 
Marcellus he felt himself more of an exile than was Marcellus 
who remained in exile) Cicero had no occasion to use, dealing 
' 88 he was with an oratorical characterization. Upon this as a 
theme Seneca plays his usual rhetorical variations (in section 
5), which presumably have nothing to do with either Brutus or 
Cicero. But his repeated quantus vir, quantus vir may well be 
an echo of Brutus’ didi. enim Myttlenis nuper virum atque, ut 
dias, vidi plane virum.” l 

As abọve Brutus played upon the paradox of himself as more 
of an exile than Marcellus, so in Seneca there follows another 


ë The word vir, used first in its purely appellative meaning, is re- 
peated emphatically and raised to a higher power (plane virum). While 
the English word man may be used in the same way, yet it is quite 
possible that Brutus the philosopher had in mind a quasi-technical 
usage characteristic of Stoic dogma. For to be a man, in the full sense 
of the word, embraced every attribute of excellence or virtue that per- 
tains to human nature. The title.of such an one was not ¢:Adcodgos 
(though he alone could hope to earn it) but d»0pewos, and it is this 
prédicate which Brutus awards to Marcellus. The relationship in Latin 
of vir and virtus pointed this conception more sharply than was possible 
in Greek. This usage of &»6pomor is found repeatedly in Epictetus (cf. 
Bonhdffer, Epiotet und die Stoa, p. 13). It is of some curious interest 
to reeall the eulogy of Antony pronounced on Brutus himself: 

that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, this was a Man. 
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paradox, that even Caesar (whom Seneca for his purpose repre- 
sents as having sent Marcellus into exile) was in fact by his long 
absences from Rome, in Gaul, in Egypt, in Asia, an exile himself. 
There is nothing of this traceable to Brutus, but the same motif 
occurs in the fifth Tusculan (107) : quantum tandem a perpetua 
peregrinatione differt (exsilium): However, the topic seems to 
have been a commonplace of the theme and very possibly had a 
place among other such consolatory considerations in the treatise 
of Brutus. E 
The letter from Asia, which Cicero describes as having re- 

newed in him life and hope, is characterized by Atticus as giving 
wise admonition and affectionate solace. That is exactly the 
purpose for which Seneca uses his citation from the de Virtute, 
and exactly what might be expected from the proposition that 
virtue of itself was sufficient for the happy conduct of life. This 
then was the admonition of which Atticus speaks, and how much 
Cicero needed it in that year of quasi-exile at Brundisium his 
letters of that time are eloquent witnesses. As for solace, we 
know also that the letter of Brutus sought to console Cicero by 
reminding him of his past merits toward the state and by assur- 
ing him that their memory was imperishable: l 

ea consolatione sustentor quam tu mihi, Brute, adhibuisti tuis _ 

puavissimis litteris, quibus me fortie animo esse oportere censebas, 

quod ea gessissem quae de me, etiam me tacente, ipsa loquerentur, 

mortuo viverent; quae si recte esset," salute rei publicae, sin 

secus, interitu ipso, testimonium meorum de re publica consiliorum 

darent (330). 


When, at the beginning of the Brutus (12), Oicero speaks with 
exaggerated warmth of the effect that Brutus’ letter had 
in restoring him to himself and of leading him out of darkness 
into the light once more, he reinforces this assurance with an 
illustration from the Second Punic War: how, after the defeat . 
at Cannae and the prostration which followed, the victory of 
Marcéllus at Nola raised the prostrate Roman people to its feet 
once more. It is perhaps fanciful, but I wonder whether this 
example of the heroism of the old Marcellus may not have been 
suggested to Cicero by the moral “ victory " of this latest scion 


* Bi reote esset, impersonal: “if things go well" (to avoid specific 
and ill-omened suggestion of disaster), that is, “if the state survive.” 
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of the Claudii Marcelli. Perhaps speculation may go a step 
farther and question whether Brutus himself had not P 
made the comparison. 

The letter of Brutus was sent from Asia, as Atticus says, . 
without more precise designation of the place or time. Con- 
cerning Brutus’ movements and sojourn subsequent to the defeat 
at Pharsalus we are without precise information. Plutarch tells 
us that after the battle he escaped by night to Larissa, whence 
he wrote to Caesar offering submission, and that he not only was 
pardoned but was made a highly honored and trusted companion. 
Whether he accompanied Caesar to Egypt in pursuit of Pompey 
is unknown. Caesar himself spent the remainder of the year: 
and until the following summer in Egypt, and then proceeded to | 
Syria and Asia Minor, where he attacked and defeated Phar- 
naces at Zela in Pohtus on Aug. 2, 47 B. C. At Nicaea in Bithy- 
nia he listened to the plea of Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, for 
pardon, and was moved apparently to grant it by the fervent 
intercession of Brutus, whose speech on this occasion is praised 
by Cicero (Brutus 21) as a masterpiece of eloquence. This is 
the first information that we have of Brutus since Pharsalus and 
Lariasa in the autumn of the year preceding, and we can only 
guess how much of that time he had been on the staff or in the 
closer retinue of Caesar {è rois páMora mept abróv). From 
Nicaea Caesar embarked at some point on the adjacent coast, and 
sailing past Mytilene, at the mouth of the.gulf of Adrymettium, 
proceeded on to Italy, where hé arrived at Tarentum on or about 
September 24, 47 B. O.' 

Brutus, however, who had been his companion during the 
Asiatic campaign (if not longer) returned more leisurely, stop- 
ping first at Mytilene, where he found Marcellus, and again at 
Samos, where he met Servius Sulpicius (Brutus 156). These 
two men, colleagues in the consulship of 51, were the two most 
distinguished of the unreconciled Pompeians, and it'is a natural 
suspicion that Brutus’ visit to them contemplated proposals of 
reconciliation with the victorious regime and return to Rome. 
Brutus was well suited to such a mission, since he made no dis- 
guise, it would seem, of his devotion to the lost cause, and must 
have justified his present adhesion to Caesar as the most prac- 


10. E. Schmidt, Briefweohsel, p. 226. 
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tical way of saving something from the wreck of the republican 
state, or even of restoring it. He even suggests (as we have seen) 
that Caesar himself was moved by the loyalty of Marcellus, so 
. that he could not bear to see and meet the unhappy exile, and 
therefore sailed past to avoid such a meeting. 

The battle of Zela occurred early in August. Some time for 
adjustment of the political situation must have elapsed, such as 
is suggested by the episode of Deiotarus at Nicaea. We may as- 
sume, therefore, that toward the end of August or in early Sep- 
tember: Brutus arrived at Mytilene and visited Marcellus. Here 
on the coast he was once more in touch with the world and 
learned by report, or by personal letter, of Cicero’s unhappy 
suspense at Brundisium. In the time and political situation it 
is inevitable to suspect that, just as his visits to Mytilene and 
Samos aimed to effect a reconciliation between the two distin- 
guished ex-consuls and Caesar, so his ultimate motive in ad- 
dressing Cicero looked to the same end. Whether his writing 
proceeded from his own initiative (like his visit to Marcellus and 
Sulpicius) or from some communication addressed to him by 
Cicero, it took the form of a consolatory letter, with admonition 
on the sufficiency of virtue for happiness, instancing the fortitude 
and cheerfulness of Marcellus in like positiqn.* 

The letter, or as it is known to us from other allusions, the’ 


$ Schmidt (Briefwechsel, p. 33), not recognizing the character of 
Brutus’ letter and its identity with the treatise de Virtute, attributes 
to it a more specific political motive and content than the evidence 
justifies. Tyrrell (vol. IV, Introd. p. xlvii), without himself appre- 
hending its true character, wisely checks Schmidt’s exuberance. Some- 
what more than a year later Brutus addressed to Cicero a letter of con- 
solation on the death of Tullia (February 45 B. C.). If the letter ad 
Brutum I, 9 is genuine we gather a hint of the nature of this compo- 
sition, apart from its personal application to Cicero and to the cir- 
cumstance which elicited it: me quidem oum rationes quas collegeras 
tum auctoritas tua a nimio maerore deterruit, The rationes which 
Brutus had brought together are doubtless the traditional rómo. de 
maerore diminuendo, and they suggest that in similar vein “ the letter 
from Asia" contained an assembly of similar topics de ewilio, subsumed 
under the proposition virtutem ad beate vivendum se ipsa esse oon- 
tentam. Its nearest analogue in extant literature might then be 
Seneca’s ad Helviam mairem, and we have already seen evidence of 
Seneca’s indebtedness to Brutus, which may extend farther than we 
can now recognize. 
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treatise de Virtute was written certainly for Cicero in his quasi- 
exile at Brundisium. As we have seen, Caesar arrived at 
Tarentum about the twenty-fourth of September, and the meet- 
ing and reconciliation with Cicero followed immediately. On the 
first of October Cicero is already on his way home, and from 
Venusia wrote the laconic note to Terentia, demanding that 
everything be made ready for his return at his Tusculan villa— 
especially a bath (Fam. 14, 20). It may well be that the letter 
of Brutus did not find him at Brundisium, but-Cicero’s acknowl- 
edgment of it in our dialogue conveys the tone and emotion of 
the situation for which it was intended—the miseries and un- 
certainties of political exile. 

This then was the “letter from Asia,” and whether written at 
Mytilene, or a little later at Samos, the designation of source is 
correct, since both ‘islands belonged to the Roman province of 
Asia. It was a personal letter to Cicero, containing in this 
dress or form a discussion of the theme of the sufficiency of 
virtue for happiness. In much the same way the Orator is a 
personal letter to Brutus, embracing the general discussion of a 
thetorical subject. The letter may, to be sure, have undergone 
some revision when it was put forth for the public under the 
title de Virtute, just as did apparently the Orator. But of 
the essential identity of thg epistula ex Asia with the. treatise 
there can be, I think, little doubt. 

In conclusion, to resume the points of view which have here 
been advanced, I have endeavored to point out the occasion and 
nature of Brutus’ “letter from Asia,” its identity with the 
treatise de Virtute, and finally that the Brutus itself, rather 
than ‘some later work of Cicero's pen,® is the immediate repay- 
ment of the debt which Atticus enjoins. 


G. L. HENDRIOKSON. 
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*I do not of course overlook the fact that the de Finibus and the 
Tusculans, which are both dedicated to Brutus, make acknowledgment 
to Brutus for stimulus and encouragement to the presentation of Greek 
philosophy in Roman dress. 
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Editors of papyri have on several occasions remarked on the 
numerous “errors” and “inconsistencies” in the numeration 
of the regnal and especially the consular years in sixth century 
papyri, particularly in those from the reign of Maurice, which 
have been characterized as “a constant source of difficulty." * 
It is the purpose of this article to show that, while there are 
among the extant consular datings from Maurice’s reign four in 
which the scribe is guilty of an error or an oversight, the 
remainder of the “discrepancies” are merely apparent and are 
in reality consistent with each other and evidence of a uniform 
system of numeration. 

Table I gives an analysis in chronological oe of the papyri * 
known to me which are dated by Maurice's consular year as well 
88 by his regnal year and by the indiction. Where the number 


1 Grenfell and Hunt, P. Owy., I, 185, Introd. See also fidem, P. Gren/., 
II, 86, 5n. and P. Ooy., I, 137, Introd.; Heisenberg and Wenger, P. Mon., 
10, 1-4n.; 13, 3n.; Bell, P. Lond.. V, 1728, Introd.; Grenfell, Hunt and 
Bell, P. Osy., XVI, 1987, 1988, 1989, Introda. 

3 In addition to Greek papyri from Egypt (Ps Warren, 3 is published 
in Studi Riccobono [Palermo, 1936], I,’ pp. 523-525) are included two 
of the Latin papyri published by G. Marini, I Papiri Diplomatioi (Rome, 
1806) and two of the Greek papyri found at Auja Hafir, ancient 
Nessana, by the H. Dunscombe Colt Expedition and now being prepared 
for publication by Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. and the author. 
The Nessana. papyri furnish unique evidence for the dating practice in 
. Palestine; the Marini papyri (No. 89 is from Rome, No. 122 from 
Ravenna) are typical of contemporary Latin practice: cf. notes 6 and 13. 

The Egyptian papyri with the exception of P. Par., 21 bis from This 
in the Thebaid and BGU 255 from Memphis in the Fayum, all come 
from Oxyrhynchus and Syene. The rest of. Egypt regularly—and 
Oxyrhynchus and Syene frequently—dated merely by regnal year and 
indiction (cf. infra, pp. 419 f.). Dating clauses from the reign of Hera- 
clius which included the consular year were known to Bell (Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 22 [1913], pp. 403-404) only in three papyri from Apollo- 
nopolis Magna; cf. now, however, P. Owy., 1991 (assigned to Heraclius), 
BB, 4602 (Arsinoë), 8B, 4319 (Hermonthis). It would seem that by. 
the time of Heraclius Syene and Oxyrhynchus too had practically 
abandoned the consular dating. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
great emphasis is to be placed on these geographical considerations. The 
evidence hardly seems sufficiently comprehensive for conclusiveness. 
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of the year given in the papyrus is incorrect the correct number 
has been set alongside in italics.. Data lost on the papyrus are 
enclosed in square brackets, [ ]. The papyri will henceforth 
be referred to by their number in this Table (pp. 416-417). 

Flavius Mauricius Tiberius became Emperor on August 18, 
582 A.D. His first regnal year therefore ran from that date 
until August 12, 583, his second from August 13, 583 to August 
12, 584, and so on. Maurice did not hold the consulship, how- 
ever, until the year 584 (= iwareías éros a). In the compute 
of his consular years, therefore, 585 A. D. (January 1—December 
31) was designated as trareias éros B or a8 perà 7v trareday Eros a, 
586 as inarelas éros y oF 88 perà THY vrareíav éros B, etc.* The 
indiction had probably already begun in Egypt some weeks 
before Maurice’s accession; elsewhere in the Empire the first 
indiction ran from:September 1, 582 to August 31, 583, coin- 
ciding approximately with the regnal year. 

Thus, December 31, 585, for example, fell in the 4th regnal 
(Baoweias) year, in the 2nd consular (frarefas)==the ist 
postconsular (era rjv trarelay) year, and in the 4th indiction; 
whereas January I, 586 fell in the 4th regnal year, in the 2rd 
consular — the 2nd posteonsular year, and in the 4th indiction. 
In other words, between August 13 and December 31 of any given 
year the number of the regnal year exceeded that of the consular 
(trarelas) year by 2; between January 1 and August 12 the 


*This is the date given by the Chronicon Paschale and adopted by 
most editors: cf. e.g., BGU, 395, 6n.; P. Hon., passim. Other chroni- 
clers give the date as August 15 (cf. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, III, 
p. 549). The narrative of Manrice’s accession in the Ofwonicon Paschale 
reveals the probable reason for the discrepancy. According to this, 
Maurice was crowned Emperor on August 13; Tiberius II died on 
August 14, and his funeral was held at Constantinople on August 15. 

‘The perà rj» brarelay form has not hitherto been found in the 
consular datings of Maurice. Nos. 1-4 in Table I, in which this form 
does appear, are from the first years of Maurice’s reign before his 
consulship, so that the postconsular years are still reckoned, as expressly 
stated, from the consulship of Tiberius II. P.Ooy.; 1042 from the 

‘reign of Justin IT (578 A. D.), BGU, 3 from the reign of Phocas (606 
A. D.), and now two of the Nessana papyri, Nos. 18 and 28 in Table I, 
sufficiently attest the fact that perà rh» Üware(ap Eros a, “the first year 
after the consulship,” was at this time an alternative designation for 
brarelas ¥ros B, “the second year of the consulship,” as outlined in 
note 5. 
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TABLE I 
YEAR 
regnal consular Equivalent 
(BaciAelas) dsrareias, erà T)» Indic- Month and in Julian 
No. Doeument post consu- brarefay tion Day Calendar 
latum 5 
1 PSID9 [1] TiBeplov 4. 15 1 Hathyr7 . Nov. 8, 582 
2 P Oxy 1976 1 " 4 l Hathyr 27 Nov. 23, 682 
3 POxy130 1 v5 l  Pachon29 May 24, 583 
4 P Ory 137 3 2° r = “ 67 2 Tybilš Jan. 11, 584 
| 6 P Oxy 996 3 uL 3 Hathyr 24 Nov. 20, 584 
6 PSI 248 | 3 [2] [1] [$] Hathyr[ ] Oct. 28— 
Nov. 26, 58. 
7 P Cairo Masp 
67111 3 I2] 4 I J oa. May— 
Aug. 12, 584 
8 PLond-1731 4 2 4 Thoth 23 Sept. 20, 585 
9 PMon10 4 235° 4 Mecheir 3 Jan. 28, 586 
0 PMol1l 5 3 § Phaophi 10 Oct. 7, 586 
1 P Oxy 1987 5 4 ' [5] Mecheir [23] Feb. [17], 58' 
2 P Oxy 1903 5 4 6 Phamenoth 13 March 9, 587 
3 POxy1888 5 4 6  Phamenothl?  ' March 13, 58) 
4 P Marini 89 . 6 4 6 December 28 Dec. 28, 587 
5 P Oxy 1988 6 5 6' bi 2 Dee. 29, 587 
6 P Lond 1897 ° 7 6 [7] thyr [ ] Oct. 28— 
Nov. 26, 58 
7 P Oxy 1989 19] 8 9 Hathyr? Nov. 3, 590 
8 P Ness Inv. 
No. 38 9 6 [9]  wpóBéxa xahavdar . 
$ n "Tavovapiey Dec. 23, 590 
P Oxy 1990 9 8 9  Tybil7 Jan. 12, 501 
P Marini 122 9 8 9 subd. sexto. 
` iduum Martiarum March 10,59 
0a P Warren 3 [10] [91 ` 10 I 1 Aug. 13, 591- 
oa. May 59 
P Amh 150 ll 10 11 Phaophi 23 Oct. 20, 592 
P Oxy 201 12 11 12 Thoth 30 Sept. 27, 593 
P Mon 13 12 10 11% 12 Tybi23 Jan. 18, 594 
P Mon 14 12 ll 12 Mecheir 21 Feb. 16, 594 , 
P Lond 1733 12 11 [129] Phamenoth 10 March 6, 594 
P Par 21 bia 12 12 i1" 11 18 1* Payni 20 June 14, 594 
PSI 60 14 18 14  Phaophil0 Oct. 8, 595 
P Ness Inv. 
'No. 62 [15] 12 15 Eldais Zemreufplaus 
= Gorpiaios26  Bept. 13, 596 
PSI 244 15 14 _ 16  Paynil8: June 12, 597) 
BGU 255 17 16 3  Pachon20 May 15, 099 
PSI 239 omitted 18 4  Mecheir 15 Feb. 9, 601 ` 
PSI179 ` omitted 20 6 Choiak 29 Dec. 25, 602 


"In the sixth century postconsular years were counted in Latin 
according to either of two systems. These, with their Greek equivalents, 
are (beginning with the year after the consulship) : 
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Aa | 


p. ec. or annus I p.c. == perà Th» it tros a 

iterum p. c. " annus ID p.e = “ * f “ g 

etiterum p.c. “ annus Jl p.e = “ “ T * y, ete. 
B 

p.c. annus II or annus IT consulatus == ùrartelas Éros B 

p.e. annus III “ annus III consulatus = “ E oy 

p.e. annus IMT “ annus IIII consulatus — “ “ 8, ete. 


—cf. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, III (Monumenta Germaniae Historioa, 
Auotorum Antiquissimorum, Vol. XIII), pp. 544ff.; Liebenam, Fasti 
Consulares Imperii Romani, pp. 6, 55-58. 

Since in the two Latin papyri, Nos. 14 and 20 in Table I, the differen- 
tial between the number of the regnal year and that of the consular 
year is 2 and 1, respectively, post consulatum must there correspond to 
trarelas, as in B just above. This same correspondence is seen also in 
the letters of Pope Gregory the Great cited in note 18. An example of 
the method of counting outlined under A occurs in an edict of Maurice 
found at Ephesus (Année Épigraphique, 1908, No. 81 = Jahreshefte des 
üsterreichisohen arohdologisohen Institutes in Wien, X. [1907], Beiblatt, 
col. 69) which bears'the date IIT idus Februar (ias) . . . ann(o) II et 
post cons (ulatum) eius(dem) I (= February 11, 586 A.D.). Here p.c. 
I corresponds to perà ri» brarelay Éros a. 

* Of. P. Osy., I, 135, 137, Introds. 

‘Cf. P. Cairo Masp., 67111, 3n. 

° This anomaly may perhaps be accounted for by assuming that, since 
* the document is dated in January, the scribe committed a common over- 
sight in using the nuthber of the old consular year instead of that of 
the new year, begun on January 1. i 

° The text of this papyrus was kindly furnished me by Mr. T. C. 
Skeat of the British Museum. Either the regnal year or the post- 
consular year is in error. The most probable explanation seems to be 
that the perà rij» brarela» dating, which is much less frequent at this 
period (cf. note 4), is here used as though it were the equivalent of 
the usual twarelas form—an equation or confusion for which there may 
be some evidence also in papyri from the reign of Tiberius II as well as 
in the Ohrontoon Paschale where the year 584 is described in the Vatican 
MS (ed. Dindorf, Oorpus Soriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, Vol. 16) 
: as br. Mauptxlov Tifeplov Abyotorov rb a uóvov, and in ithe Paris edition 
ag wera jw. otc. (This is true also of 578, the year of Tiberius II's 
consulship.) Cf. the use of post consulatum in the Latin equivalents of 
both these methods of counting posteonsular years (note 5). 

10 Yexdrov for é»Üexárov: the same scribal error appears in P. Mon., 
2, 12 (578 A.D.). l 

?3 Of. p. 418. 

13 Since the indiction is described as just beginning (4px (fs), its 
number should be 13 if the regnal year is the 12th. A re-reading of the 
papyrus may perhaps reveal ia as misread for vy. 
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differential was 1. In the same periods, the differential between 
the regnal and the postconsular (perà rjv $rareíay) years would 
be 3 and 2, respectively. In the Egyptian papyri this relation- 
ship is seen to continue through No. 13, the date of which cor- 
responds to March 13, 687 A. D. In No. 15, however, dated on 
December 29, 587, we find that the number of the consular year 
has been increased by one, and that the differential is no longer 
the expected 2, but 1. And all subsequent Egyptian papyri 
from Maurice's reign (with the exception of Nos. 16, 23, and 26 
whieh contain & patent error that cannot be reconciled with any 
system of dating—cf. infra and notes 9, 10 and 12) show this same 
differentiel of 1 regardless of the part of the year from which 
they date. This seems to indicate that when Maurice celebrated 
the anniversary of his regnal year o August 18, 587, the number 
of his consular year was also augmented by ohe, and that thence- 
forth the two years coincided. This conclusion is further 
strengthened by No. 26, the opening words of. which, Baowclas 
[xoi bw]areías . . . érovs BoSexárov, indicate that the scribe con- 
sidered the regnal and consular years not merely as coterminous 
but as completely identical. 

This practice of making the consular year coincide with the 
regnal year was apparently confined to Egypt. The Nessan& 
papyri, Nos. 18 (590 A.D.) and 28, (596 A.D.) still show the 
differential of 3 between the number of the regnal year and that 
of the posteonsular year. : In the Latin papyri, Nos. 14 (Decem- 
ber 28, 587, one day before No. 15 which first shows the change . 
in Egypt) and 20 (March 10, 591), and in contemporary Latin 
documents 18 the differentials are still 2 and 1, as they were at 
the beginning of the reign. In Palestine and Italy, therefore, 
as probably also in the rest of the Empire, the anniversary of the 
consular year continued without change as January 1. 

Parallels for a change in the consular anniversary of a Roman 


18 Cf., e. g., the following letters of Pope Gregory the Great (ed. Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, Vol. 77): 

6. 51, dated x kal. Aug. Yr.14 postcons.13 indic. 14 = July 28, 596 
11. 65,66,68 “  xkallIul Yr.19 postcons.18 indic. 4 = June 22, 001 
11. 76 * xvksllul Yr.19 postcons.18 indie. 4 = June 17, 601 

The date of another letter as aptly emended by Dindorf (Corpus ` 
Boriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, Vol. 17, p. 475) reads: 
iH kal. Oct. Yr. 10 consulatus 17 indie. 4 == September 29, 600 ' 
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Emperor such as that here outlined for Egypt under Maurice are 
not lacking. W. Seston has recently shown, for example, that 
the chronology of Constantine the Great is marked by a series 
of similar changes in the anniversary and numeration of his 
tribunician power and imperial salutations. Maximian in 293 
and Galerius in 305 also augmented the number of their imperial 
salutations by one. Tho most striking parallel, however, is 
found in the reign of Maurice’s immediate predecessor, Tiberius 
II. Tiberius’ regnal years were counted from December 574, 
when he was named Caesar by Justin IL; his consular years 
were apparently counted from October 578 when he became sole 
ruler:? But BaotAedas xal vrarelas . . . érous Sevrépov in P. Lond. 
1725 shows the same tendency as in the reign of Maurice toward 
the equation of consular and regnal year, which are here both 
reckoned from Tiberius’ accession in 578.2" 

This tendency was merely one phase of a more general tendency 
toward simplification of the complex dating computations, which 
manifested itself in Egypt in the sixth century. This larger 
tendency was no doubt the reaction to Justinian’s decree of 
August 31, 537 A. D.,* prescribing that the Emperor’s regnal 
year be placed at the beginning of documents, preceding the 
then customary date by the consul and the indiction. This 
meant, in effect, that documents would have to be dated by three 
years each with a different anniversary, instead of by two such 
years. In Egypt the new tripartite dating apparently met with 
opposition from the start, for only about half the papyri from 
Justinian’s reign after 537 employ the threefold dating clause; 
the other half omit the regnal year. From the reign of Justin 


it Revue des études anciennes, XXXIX (1937), pp. 197-218. Con- 
stantine assumed the tribunicia potestas on July 25, 306 A.D. (tr. pot. 
I), and renewed it (tr. pot. IZ) on December 10 of the same year. Until : 
the year 314 hia dies imperii was celebrated on March 31. On March 31, 
314 Constantine celebrated his eighth imperial salutation (Imp. VIII), 
&nd on July 25 of the same year his ninth (Imp. VIIII). Then, 
between 318 and 321—probably toward 321—the numbers of his tribuni- 
cian power and imperial salutations were augmented by one, this time 
without any change in the anniversary date. 

+5 Ibid., p. 205. 

18 Cf. P. Lond., IN, p. xxxiii (ad 774) ; V, 1726, 1-4n. 

17 Of. P. Lond., V, 1725, 1-4n. 

10 Novel., 47, Ch. 1. 
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II onward the tendency toward a double rather than a triple date 
is maintained at the expense of the consular year.1® Perhaps 
a concerted effort was made under Justin to enforce Justinian’s 
„edict; or perhaps Egyptian scribes, after a period of hesitation 
or confusion, welcomed the return to their traditional dating 
by a regnal year. The eclipse of the consular year thereafter 
evinced itself in at least three aspects at present discernible: 


1. the complete omission of the consular year, seen. in the 
numerous documents from the reigns of Justin II, Maurice, 
Phocas, and Heraclius dated only by the regnal year and the 
indiction ; 


2. the frequent use, in documents from the idi of Justin II 
after 567 (the year of his second consulship), of the expressions 
“in the consulship” (irarelas),? “in the second consulship ” 
(iwarelas rò B) ** and once,® “after the consulship” (peri thv 
imarefay). These are blanket expressions by which mention is 
made of the consular date along with the regnal year and the 
indiction without actually bothering to compute the consular 
year; i 


3. the phenomenon discussed above, of making the consular 
year conterminal with the regnal year. This was no doubt 
facilitated by the fact that in this pefiod only the Emperor held 
the consulship, and then only to afford a basis for consular 
dating, so that dating by the consul was merely another form 
of dating by the Emperor. \ 


The following is a composite table of Mauriée's chronology 
embodying the results of this investigation : 


1 Occasionally, of course, the consular year was kept and the regnal 
year omitted, as in the reign of Justinian: so., e.g., in Nos. 31 and 32 
in Table I; 8t. Pal, XX, 217 (Arsino$; reign of Tiberius II) ; P, Osy., 
1991 (assigned to Heraclius). 

*? For examples, see Preisigke, Worterbuoh, III, p. 79. 

Cf, note 20. 

s3 P, Flor., 16. 
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THE UNDERSTANDING OF INTRIGUE: A STUDY IN 
PLAUTINE CHRONOLOGY. 


A considerable volume of literature deals with Plautine methods 
of making deception and intrigue clear to the proverbially obtuse 
Roman audience. In 1920 Miss H. E. Wieand broke away from 
the nineteenth century tradition of basing judgments on isolated 
discrepancies to demonstrate that much of what seemed incon- 
sistent was in reality & contribution to clarity; clarity of the 
deception was gained “by carefully planned and executed pur- 
pose, achieved by constant repetition of the details of the plan, 
and by asides on the part of the characters, either in self- 
addressed monologue ... or in didlogue spurring each other. on 
to carry out the trick in hand. As Legrand says, Plautus wished 
everything to be clearly understood even by the most ignorant 
auditor.”+ Since then, chiefly owing to the work of. Frinkel 
and Jachmann, the study of Plautine plots has turned to other 
channels, but one of the most recent contributions has brought 
us back once more, from another point of view, to repetition. 
P. W. Harsh, in discussing the relationship of dramatic prepara- | 
tion in Plautus and Terence to the rhetorical tradition of Greek 
New Comedy,’ stresses the foreshadowing óf plot and intrigue 
as guides to the action of the plot. 

During these years there has never been the slightest doubt 
that expository material is given and the methods of intrigue 
made clear to the audience, nor has there been any question that 
the main devices for explanation have been soliloquy, thinking 
aloud, planning on stage, asides, repetitions, rehearsals, et al., 
nor has the presence of material or methods been challenged in 
any play. The essential points of the plot are clear, and this 


^H. E. Wieand, Deception in Plautus, Diss, Bryn Mawr, 1920 
(Gorham, Boston). 

? P, W. Harsh, Studies in Dramatic “ Preparation " in Roman Comedy, 
Diss. Chicago, 1935. Although foreshadowing and preparation never 
disappear so completely as to leave the issue in doubt, the explanation 
of the intrigue not infrequently is managed so that the method of 
deception is not announced beforehand (see below, n. 6). Thus they 
are really different techniques though sometimes overlapping, e.g. 
Poen., 894, 919, 961, the statements of the girls’ freedom foreshadow 
the anagnorists but are also essential elements of the intrigue. 
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clarity is gained at any price, even of crudity and painful dili- 
gence. It might seem to follow that the relative energy expended 
in keeping the intrigue clear would vary with the relative in- 
tricacy of the plot. This, however, is not the case, for identical 
and nearly identical situations receive widely varying treatment 
both as to the audience’s understanding of the plot and the 
ability of a character quickly to grasp a situation brought about 
by the action. í 

The latter difference can be illustrated by comparing the 
unbelievable ease with which Cleomachus falls in with Chrysalus’ 
scheme to fool Nicobulus (Bacch., 877) after one brief and 
unrevealing aside to him, with the stupidity of Aristophontes 
when confronted with Tyndarus’ impersonation of Philocrates 
and the necessity of explaining fully to him in spite of purpose- 
ful doubles entendres (Capt., 574, 587) and signals (611) by 
Tyndarus and statements of fact by Hegio (570 ff.) ; or by com- 
paring Periplectomenos’ utter inability to follow Palaestrio’s - 
obvious train of thought (M. G., 793) with Toxilus’ immediate 
understanding and expansion of Sagaristio’s spontaneous lie 
about a twin brother (Persa, 697). The variation in the amount 
of explanation given directly to the audience appears by a com- 
parison of the Poenulus and the Pseudolus:—the over-careful 
and thrice repeated*statement of the part Collybiscus and the 
advocati are to play in deceiving the leno (Poen., 170-188, 547- 
565, and 591-603), the audience-reminding device* whereby 


* Audience’s and character’s understanding may appear to be two 
different problems, but, apart from the few cases where repetition is 
designed to throw into humorous relief a certain character’s stupidity 
{and here two birds are killed with one stone), the intelligent reader 
of Plautus must consider them as one, for a character’s slowness to 
grasp a situation can only be the author’s device for motivating a 
repetition which is really intended for the audience. When rehearsals 
ad nauseam are not given, we may fairly assume that the author 
considered the point simple enough to be grasped; but when similar 
situations vary in their treatment, we can only conclude that the author 
had at different times different estimates of the audience’s understanding. 

“In some examples of this crude device Plautus even yields and 
repeats, in spite of his own statement that it should be unnecessary 
(Poen., 650). Both this device and another frequent technique (“I’m 
well coached; don’t test me," Truo., 600, M: G., 354, et al.) reveal 
Plautus’ rebellion against what appeared to him the stupid necessity 
of repeating for an obtuse audience. 
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Plautus avoids giving the explanation in spite of Milphio’s evi- 
dent desire for it (581), and the final calling out of Agorastocles: 
himself (contrary to the plan) to witness the “crime” (%07),— ` 
all this contrasted with the briefly recounted (750) but unre- 
hearsed and quickly carried out duties of Simia (posing as 
Harpax) in getting the girl from Ballio in the Pseudolus. Or 
compare the careful and repeated coaching of Milphidippa and 
Acroteleutium in M. G., 874-944 and again in 1187-1199, with 
the simple statement that her lesson is learned by the virgo in 
Persa, 379, whose answers the audience consequently does not 
know in advance. 

These four pairs of contrasts bear out the statement that . 
similar situations receive widely varying amounts of explanation 
given in the text of the play. An investigation of the amount 
of external aid given to the understanding of intrigue is under- 
taken in this paper. 

The first analysis will be of the amount of explanation given 
to the audience in advance of the inception of the trick in those 
plays in which planned deception plays a large part. Im six 
plays this information is given thoroughly and repeatedly (Poen., 
M.G., Asin., Epid., Amph., Capt.) ; clearly but succinctly in 
four more (Trin. Truc., Pseud., Persa); only hinted at in. 
Casina, Curculio, and the first trick of Bacchtdes, while no infor- 
mation whatsoever is given in Mostellaria, and the second trick 
of Bacchides. 


Poenulus: 'The first trick is explained three times, and once . 
referred to without rehearsal but with reassurance that informa- 
tion is understood (see above). The second trick (Hanno's pose 
as the girls’ father) is explained in 1086 after two assurances to 
the audience that the girls are free (895, 961), one refusal to. 
repeat the information because “the audience knows it” (919), 
and the careful emphasis twice given in the prologue on the girls” 
‘freedom (121-4). 


5 Wieand (op. oit, p. 127), using the Pseudolus as an example of 
repetition. as a means of obtaining clarity in the details of the trickery, 
is misleading in her list of passages where the “details " are repeated.. 
It. ought to be made clear that in the one place where repetition would. 
be expected there is none, for the real trickster (Simia, not Pseudolus) 
is. never given instructions on stage.  Pseudolus explained his plam 
briefly once to his master (751), but Plautus does not allow any re- 
hearsals (940). 
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Miles: Directions to Philocomasinm for fooling Sceledrus 
(passim) are given so often that she finally resents them (354, 
by which we are again assured she knows them). Preparation 
of courtesans for tricking of the miles are spread over two scenes 
(see above) with asides during the action of the trick (991-1092). 
The twin sister trick had been thoroughly planned before the 
audience at 237 and during its action we are assured by 
Palaestrio’s aside (886) that it really is a trick. 


Asin.: An unnecessarily lengthy explanation of the general 
situation is given because of Leonida’s inability to devise a plan 
with exactly the same knowledge as he gives Libanus; the latter, 
hearing it as does the audience, immediately presents the plan 
(880-370). The audience can see the nature of the plan to be 
adopted as quickly as does Libanus. 


Epid.: The trick is briefly outlined in 153-7; the audience is 
warned that it is beginning at 181; it is given in full detail in 
200-305; and farther explanations, repetitious and clarifying, 
are offered at 312, 363-375. Of these passages three are speeches 
of Epidicus delivered to different people, and one a monologue; 
thus the explanations are not repetitious in so far as the action. 
of the play itself is concerned, but from the point of view of the 
audience they are. The repetition is not quite so flagrant as in 
the Poenulus and the Miles. 


Amph.: Under the. influence of impersonations a bit more 
confusing than those usually employed by Plautus, the explana- 
tions in this play are so ubiquitous as to be nauseating. 

Capt.: The same is true in lesser degree of the Captivi.. 


In sharp contrast are four plays in which the plan of action 
is stated once, clearly, but briefly, and no further discussion of 
it introduced. Persa: Plans given in 145-164; the girl, who 
plays a vital part in the deception, is given no instructions on 
the stage, and refuses to go over her part when she enters to 
carry out the impersonation (879). Trin.: Megaronides pro- 
vides the plan and it is approved (780); with no further ado 
the impersonator is on the stage playing his part and, in spite 
of his. many asides, the audience receives no further information. 
concerning the deception. Truc.: The deception in this play 
has. really been carried. out before the play opens, for the soldier 
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. believes the baby is his. Further explanation of the swindling 
of the soldier on his arrival is given (393) only because Diniar- 
chus (87) shows he does not fully understand Phronesium’s 
purpose. The situation is handled without-elaborate repetition; 
the prologue gives the full details. Pseudolus: Not until 150 
lines after the point at which the trick is capable of being formed 
(601, when he realizes the possibility of getting the seal from 
Harpax); through the scene with Calidorus and Charinus whose 
help he needs, does Pseudolus reveal his plan. Refusing to 
answer Calidorus’ question he replied (700) horum causa haec 
agitur spectatorum fabula; hi sciunt qui hic adfuerunt; vobis 
post narravero. As a matter of fact the audience does not know; 
they have never been told by Pseudolus or anyone else and will 
not be until 761. That they could easily have guessed is not 
pertinent to this discussion; we are dealing with the amount of 
information given. 

Hints only as to the method of procedure are given the audi- 

‘ence in three plays. Curc.: The story of the seal stolen by 
Curculio is told, but no statement of how the leno is to be tricked 
(or even whether the seal will be used) is made until the end of 
the exposition when Curculio merely says eamus intro ut tabellas 
consignemus (865). The audience must imagine for itself what 
kind of a letter will be written; they will not hear its contents 
until the trick is well advanced. Bacch. (first trick): Chrysalus 
has the letter written on the stage (731), but no idea is given as 
to how it will effect the desired result. The secret is maintained 
until we see its effect upon Nicobulus. The subtlety of this 
device is the greater when we discover that the plan in Chrysalus’ 
mind is paradoxical, for the senes is deceived by a brazen con- 

. fession which only makes him all the madder. Cas.: Casina’s 

madness is announced by Pardalisca and used as a method of 

tormenting the senex for 62 lines before it is revealed as false. 

Chalinus’ impersonation of Casina is prepared for only in the 

most casual way, being mentioned along with a long list of other 

things “ going on in the house” (770) of no importance and of 
no consequence to the plot. There is no careful planning scene 
between the plotters (Chalinus and Cleostrata) in which the 
audience would receive such preparation as they were given in 
the Poenulus or Miles; the scheme, on the contrary, is said to 
have been hatched by Cleostrata and Myrrhina off-stage (683), 
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though it is clear that Chalinus must have given it its initial 
impulse (504-514). The audience is given an opportunity to 
follow an unannounced plan when it observes Oleostrata's 
handling: of the preliminary steps in the plot. For, although 
she announces that she is going to tell Alcesimus that she will 
not invite Myrrhina to her house (534), she does not warn the 
spectators that she will tell her husband that Alcesimus would 
not allow Myrrhina to come (580). 

In some cases there is not even a verbal hint; the audience is 
left to gather from the action what form the deception will take. 
` Mosi.: Tranio never explains anything, gives no suggestions of 
his plans, except that he will manage somehow (387, 422-30) 
on the theory that calidum hercle esse . . . optimum mendacium 
(665). In the second trick of the Bacch. we do not know how 
Chrysalus wil manage until, waving a letter written off-stage 
and not mentioned until this passage (934), he says that it really 
is a horse, by which transition he enters upon the Trojan mono- 
logue. Not until he meets Nicobulus (979) and the letter is 
read (998) do we realize how he will get an additional sum from 
him (971). 

Similar, though less marked, differentiation exists in the 
preparation of both characters and audience for an anagnorists. 
Both problems are “really the same, for the stupidity of the 
characters, which in turn calls for more explanation, is effected 
by the author in order to give opportunity for further explana- 
tion to the audience. Certain plays having an anagnorisis are 
provided with a prologue by which the audience is acquainted 
with the facts. In these plays only the characters need be made 
aware of the possibility. Yet the basic information is so fre- 
quently repeated we can hardly deny that the intended recipient 
is really the audience. In. the Poenulus the information that the 
girls are free-born is given to Milphio (894) and is only kept 
from being repeated in 919 by an awkward device (ibo intro 
haec ut meo ero memorem, nam hue st ante aedes evocem quae 
audivistis modo nunc st eadem hic iterum iterem inscttiast) 
which almost suggests that Plautus is rebelling against repeating 
information for an obtuse audience. Further, when Milphio 
re-enters with his master the entrance motif is not the “ Now 
you've told me” type (cf. Pseud., 697), but the more complete 
ain tu tibi dize Syncerastum, Mulphio, eas esse ingenuas ambas 
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-surruptinas Carthaginiensis? (961). Here is the whole exposi- ` 
tion in & nutshell, when all we really needed to know was that 
Milphio has told Agorastocles the facts. The other character 
interested in the girls’ birth, Hanno, is more astute than some. 
He sees the possibility that they are his daughters upon the mere 
mention that they had been stolen from Carthage (which, even’ 
stated as a fact, is mentioned as part of Milphio's plan, 1101) 
and this leads him to ask about the nurse, although no mention 
of her had been made. Previously he suspected Agorastocles’ 
relation to him after the mere hint (1060) that the young man 
was only the adopted son of Antidamas. On the whole, the fact 
that the girls were free is more than adequately presented. 

In the Capiivi Hegio sees possibilities on hearing that -his 
child had been sold to a man whom he had just learned to be 
Philocratés’ father; yet in spite of Stalagmus’ statement that 
the child was called Tyndarus and that it was Hegio's son who 
was Philocrates’ peculiaris (983-988) Hegio stupidly asks vivitne 
is homo? and it is Philocrates who finally suggests the correct 
identification. 

The Menaechmi, of course, surpasses all other plays in stu- 
pidity. It is true that the moment recognition of the brothers 
is made, the play, as such, must come to an end, but Menaechmus- 
- Sosicles’ stupidity would be immeasurably lessened had he not 
so carefully and so publicly stated that he was looking for his 
twin brother, and had his suspicions been aroused to anything 
remotely resembling the truth when he discovered himself being 
called Menaechmus by so many strangers. For, to make matters 
worse, it was he who knew that his brother’s name was truly 
Menaechmus, while his own had been changed. Messenio’s in- 
genious explanations to account for strangers knowing Sosicles’ 
name are but lame efforts to prevent his master making an 
intelligent guess, and could have been used just as successfully 
to keep the play going even if his master had had some genuine 
suspicions. Moreover, when the brothers finally do meet, it. 
takes Messenio’s observation on the likeness, mention of their 
father's name, Menaechmus’ recollection of being kidnapped, 
and twenty lines of dialogue before even a ghost of an idea is . 
aroused in the mind of Menaechmus-Sosicles (1118). 

In the Rudens, on the other hand, Daemones, though some- | 
what slow to recognize his daughter through the crepundia, . ` 
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plausibly explains that he is not as well acquainted with the 
trinkets as his wife would be. One may argue whether a father 
should have borne in mind for many years all the details of the 
trinkets his lost daughter had with her so as to be accurately 
informed at any given moment, but one cannot deny the possi- 
bility that Daemones may have revealed to the audience an emo- 
tional display which he concealed from the actors in order to 
preserve the impartial réle of arbiter which he is playing. Skill 
in acting, too often neglected in interpretation of the text of 
Plautus, nullifies any delay the reader may feel as psychologically 
improper during Daemones’ half smothered exclamations of hope 
(1161, 1164). 

In the Epidicus, Epidicus recognizes Telestis on sight; 
Therapontigonus in the Curculio heeds Planesium’s pleas for 
explanation of his possession of the ring and the truth is appar- 
ent to both of them in short order. Neither play has a prologue 
to inform the audience of the truth. In the Truculentus the 
truth is simply, if humorously, ferreted out by Callicles (789, 
contrast the laborious extraction of similar truth, also humor- 
ously, Cist., 600), and the facis are made known to the other 
interested characters so rapidly that nowhere is it clear just how 
Phronesium learned them (865) since Diniarchus himself did - 
not know the child was hig. The audience has to assume that 
she would find out; no hint was given in the prologue. 

Summing up, the Poenulus, Captivi, and Menaechms stand in 
‘sharp contrast to the Rudens, and the even less explanatory 
Epidicus, Curculio, and Truculentus. To these last four plays 
we must add the Casinu, which presents an anagnorisis relegated 
to an epilogue, dor which no preparation is given in a prologue. 
The audience of the play as we have it is not aware of the truth, 
and although whatever scene contained the anagnorisis is now 
lost and we cannot say how elaborate it was, it is all but certain 
that Plautus did not think it worth while to inform his audience 
that Casina would turn out to be Alcesimus’ daughter. Although 


_ * If, in the original prologue to the Oasina, there was still no reference 
to the anagnorisis of Casina as Alcesimus’ daughter, the play joins 
the Epidicus, Ourculio, and Truoulenius to form a group in which, as 
far as explanations were concerned, the audience is left to discover the 
anagnorisis simultaneously with the characters. In the Oasina this 
may have been due to the removal of the anagnorisis from the play 
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the contrast between these groups of plays may not be as marked 
a8 in the matter of preparation for intrigue and impersonation, 
it is none the less apparent that the characters, not being forced 
to repeat laborious explanations to the audience, are freer to act 
more naturally and therefore to proceed with the developments 
of the plot with considerably more dispatch. 

In addition to these contrasts between certain groups of plays 
in matters of broad handling there are a number of references 
in which, in less important details, the same contrast exists 
between careful explanation and more casual assumption that 
the audience will be able to follow. Before Menaechmus-Sosicles 
does the seemingly wrong things (acceding to Hrotium’s request 
to come in, Men., 417; pretending insanity, 831), he carefully 
explains to Messenio and the audience respectively that he is 
going to act thus. Epid., 69: Thesprio’s explanation of Stra- 
tippocles’ going to his friend’s house instead of home prepares 
the ground for Epidicus’ lie in 270. This is a lie no more 
blatant than many unexplained ones in the Mostellaria, than 
Gripus' invention of the vidulum piscem (Rud., 993), Stasimus’ 
invention of the cursed plot of ground (Trin., 510), or Saga- 
- ristio’s lie in Persa, 697. Further examples of the inception of 
a plot or part thereof without explanation are Rud., 1310: 
Labrax casual manner of approachipg Gripus re trunk, affecting 
disinterestedness; the lack of any advance information in the 
prologue of the Trinummus (cf. prol. 16-17). 


` proper; in the Truculentus some may consider the fact that the rec- 
ognition is of a baby as sufficient cause for the omission of any 
reference to it in the prologue. The Epidicus and Owuroulio have ex- 
pository scenes amply covering all points except the anagnorisis, but 
the absence of a statement foretelling the recognition is still an unusual 
procedure inexplicable except by applying the conclusions of this paper 
to the anagnorisis. The fact that the true identifications in all these 
plays are foreshadowed in various places throughout (see Harsh, op. 
oit., pp. 44-46 for references) has no bearing on the matter, for the 
contrast with which we are dealing is between the existence or absence 
of outright statements in prologues or expositions. Recognitions are 
foreshadowed in other plays in which they are also foretold in the pro- 
logue (Poen.). Foreshadowing, in varying degrees of subtlety but 
always by indirect interpretation of the words of a character who 
himself does not know the truth or make proper interpretation, is no 
greater in those plays in which direct expository material is less 
abundant. Hence it has no bearing on the problem of varying amounts 
of exposition. l 
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Teasing, sometimes seemingly without justification, shows 
different treatment: Two apparently unmotivated cases (Rud., 
1414 and Pseud., 1313) may easily have been clarified by the 
acting.” Only the slightest explanation is given at Persa, 305 
and Trin., 900, whereas ample evidence is given at Asin., 640- 
647, even though the acting itself would explain. The best 

‘example is Bacch., 1121, where the sisters begin their teasing of 
the old men withont a word to the audience or each other, upon 
their very entrance on the stage. Twenty-eight lines later an 
aside is given, not for the purpose of explanation but in order to 
divide the spoils, the two girls agreeing on Nicobulus for one, 
Philoxenus for the other. The teasing finally ends, without 
further explanation, with the end of the play itself. 

Periplectomenos’ inability to understand Palaestrio referred to 
above (M. Œ., 793) calls to mind also Periphanes’ failure to 
realize who the soldier is although Epidicus had spoken of him 
in 800 (Epid., 457). Contrast Pseudolus! immediate realization 
who Harpax is, and the fact that Pseudolus does not even trouble 
to tell us that he knows who the soldier is, but begins to act upon 
his knowledge immediately (Pseud., 600). Quick thinking is 
exemplified in Trin., 973 and Pseud., 1162 where characters by 
deduction think they have arrived at a correct solution of an 
impersonation; * in both cases the solution is wrong, but it is a 
cleverer one than that produced by Lyco in a similar situation 
in Poen., 768. It is significant that the most elaborate example 
of quick thinking and action upon that thinking without any 
explanation whatsoever occurs in the Miles Gloriosus, but only 
in narrated form; uti contra aspexit me, oculis mihi signum 
dedit ne se appelarem; deinde, postquam occasio est, etc. (prol. 
123). This was evidently too much to expect upon the stage, 
for we have already seen Tyndarus fail in the same task (Capt., 
574 ff.). 

Digressions in dialogue are common in Plautus, but it is note- 
worthy that the only passages in which it was felt necessary to 
bring the digression to a close and effect a return to the subject 


"Both cases involve the teasing of his slave by a senes who( Rud.) 
has already assured the audience he will free the very slave he is 
teasing, or who (Pseud.) is dealing with a drunken individual in no 
condition to analyze or understand his master’s actions. 

8 In the Trin. the situation is reversed; the sycophanta tries to solve 
the identity of Charmides. 
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in hand by a specific statement such as “ Enough of this” are 
all found in four plays already noted for their elaborate explana- 
- tions: Asin., 307, 446, 576, 731, Poen., 349, 1948, M. G., 73%, 
Epid., 40. In contrast to this there are certain passages in 
which a character, about to give some information which the 
audience already knows, states that he will not give it until later 
(off-stage) ; these passages, except for a few examples wherein 
the information is given anyway, are Pseud., 388 and T'ruc., 865. 
Two further examples, near the end of the play when further 
explanation is useless, are Trin., 1102 and Epid., 656. 

Two points should be mentioned as not materially affecting 
the data so far presented or the suggestions shortly to be made 
therefrom. First, any lack of explanation can hardly be attri- 
buted merely to simplicity of plot. Admitting that the Miles, 
80 full of gratuitous explanation, is perhaps the most complicated 
of all, yet in comparing the plots as a whole we cannot assert 
that, for example, the Persa is any simpler than the Poenulus, 
the Bacchtdes than the Asinaria, the Curculio than the Epidicus. 
lt seems almost as though the reverse is more usually the case. 
Furthermore the comparisons made in this paper have been 
invited only because of the similarity of the situations (e. g., 
the impersonation of Harpax in the Pseudolus and of Colly- 
biseus in the Poenulus). Consequently’ differences in plot 
entanglements as a whole are immaterial. 

Second, there is the possibility that some of the passages 
quoted as excessive explanation are later additions through 
retractatio or, conversely, that further explanations in other 
situations may have been deleted in later productions from which 
our text is the descendant. That these must always remain 
possibilities cannot be gainsaid, but for several reasons they 
do not appear to injure the validity of the comparisons made in 
this paper. First, no one of the passages cited has been seriously 
. questioned by students of the text. Second, it would be absurd 
to suppose that such additions were made to some plays and not 
to others, especially when, as we have seen above, some of the 
most intricate (e.g., Bacch., Pseud., Persa) are in the unex- 
plained group. Moreover, the Casina, a play not abounding in 
explanation and the only one which we know by name to have 
been revived later, though undoubtedly showing severe traces of 
retractatto shows no evidence of any explanation added after 
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Plautus. If we are to assume that the absence of explanation 
of such a statement as Pardalisca’s report of Casina's madness 
is due to deletion of a Plautine explanation because the audience. . 
forty years later did not need it, we are actually rejecting the 
whole text of Plautus as a basis for investigation of technique, 
and we are delivering hypotheses on what may once have been 
in the text without a shred of evidence to support it. The 
absurdity of such.a procedure is patent. - l 

From the four contrasted pairs of situations, from the dis- 
cussion of both the broader and detailed matters of technique it 
is -apparent that the more elaborate explanation, preparation, 


. and rehearsing take place in the Poenulus, Miles, and Asinaria. 


The Captivi and Cistellaria show stronger affinities with those 
three than with others. The Epidicus and the Rudens have 
appeared in examples of both over-explanation and seeming lack 
of it. The Trinummus, Truculentus, Curculio, Pseudolus, 
Bacchides, Persa, and Casina have, without exception, appeared 
only as examples of quicker perception and less explanation. 
Placed in the following table in the left column are the plays 
in groups representing the degree to which these characteristics 
appear. The right column shows the plays in a series of groups 
which I have postulated elsewhere on several different criteria 
and which are in essential] agreement with earlier studies of 
chronology.® For neither column is any claim made for exact 


- order within the groups nor even for the inviolability of the 


groups as units themselves. Only a general distinction between 
early, middle, and late plays i is eee 


°Cf. Hough, A. J. P., LV (1984), pp. 348-364 and bibliography on 
p: 361, note 19, and C. P., XXX (1035), pp. 43-57; W. H. Juniper, 
A Study of Verbs of Saying in Plautus, Diss., Ohio State University, 
1987 (0. 8. U. Abstracts, 1987). J. Schneider’s De Bnuntiatis Beoun- 
dariis Interpositis Quaestiones Plautinae, accedit ewcursus de ohronologia 
Plautina (Dresden, 1937) came into my hands while this article was in 
galley.  Sehneider's theories of Plautine chronology, differing con- 
siderably from those I have referred to above, are, I believe, based upon 


-insufficient evidence. My reasons for thinking so appear in a review of 


Schneider’s dissertation, infra, pp. 499 ff. A Chronology of the Plays of 
Plautus, a dissertation from The Johns Hopkins University by C. H. 
Buck, Jr. has only within the last week come to my attention. Listed 
as a 1938 dissertation, no information as to the publication of it has 
been announced. 
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Asin. Asin, . 
Mies ` ^ Mere. 
Too much Poen. ` Cist. - Early 
explanation. | Cist. ` Miles i 
Men. j . Poen. 
Capt. i Men. , 
Stich. Transition 
Tránsi- Epid. . Capt. : 
tional Rud, Rud. Middle 
f Most - 
Amph 
; Aulul, |' . 
Truc. ` T'ruc. Transition 
Trin. i Trin. ; ' ; 
Little Cure. E Curc. 
orno. ..4 Pseud. | Pseud. 
: explanation Bacch. Bdcch. Late 
Persa, Cas. 
Cas. — Persa 


With due regard to the cautions mentioned in the preceding 

. paragraphs and a full knowledge of the essential subjectivity of 
such analyses, nevertheless this agreement between early, middle, 
and late plays cannot be dismissed as a mere coincidence. A 
general trend of Plautine technique is clearly indicated. -As 
time proceeded Plautus offered to the public plays in which the 
plot and intrigue were made a little more matters of surprise; 
the explanation of the trick given once or not at all, the text is 
relieved of laborious repetitions and rehearsals by allowing the 
plot. to develop of itself and the acting to provide the clatity of 
the intrigue. The characters permit the audience to perceive the 
trickery for itself, and consequently are themselves enabled to. 
appear of keener understanding and intelligence. 

Whether Plautus made these revisions by adding to the Greek 
originals of the earlier plays or deleting from those of the later 
ones, or whether these differences appeared in the originals them- 
selves and Plautus exercised his choice among them, we of course 
cannot establish.° ‘The latter assumption merits the disbelief 

1? Any suggestion that the differences in technique discussed in this 

` paper go back to differences in the technique of various Greek authors 
is completely dissipated by consideration ‘of even the few known or 
conjectured authors of Plautine originals; Menander: Poenuius (t), 


but contrast Bacchides and possibly Truoulentus; Diphilus: contrast 
Rudens with Casina. 
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which even our slight knowledge of the Greek authors of Plautine 
originals suggests, while Plautus’ technique of adaptation, con- 
troversial as it is, all but rules out such a theory. Contamination 
of two Greek plays would only make the problem more confused. 
Whatever characteristics, individual or chronological, the Greek 
plays may have had are thoroughly obliterated by Plautus’ re- 
vision of the whole. Terence’s plays, judged on this criterion, 
would all fall in the later group. Therefore it is suggested that 
the Roman audience, in spite of the slurs which scholars have 
so often cast upon it, became, during the literary activity of 
Plautus, sufficiently familiar with the Romanized Hellenistic 
comedy not to need as much help and explanation in 184 B. C. 
as it had needed twenty to thirty years earlier. Or at least 
Plautus thought so, and acted upon this assumption. In the 
earlier plays particularly, he seems publicly to criticize the 
audience for its stupidity, though yielding to the necessity of 
repeating (Poen., 550); at all periods he rebelled against the 
necessity of giving information repeatedly and urges a better 
comprehension (Poen., 581, 919; Pseud., 700; Trin., prol.). 
Terence’s failure to achieve the popular acclaim which had come 
to his predecessor, though not without other bases too, may have 
been due in part to a too rapid continuation of Plautus’ tendency | 
to leave more and more to,the audience's understanding. 


Joan N. Hovan. 
Oz Bram UnivmusITY. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE INDEPENDENT 
CONCILIAR YEAR. 


The Calendar year in ordinary use at Athens was a lunar year 
consisting of twelve or thirteen lunar months. On the first day 
of the first month, Hekatombaion, the eponymous archon took 
- Office; hence this year is often described as civil as well as lunar. 
A second type of year consisted of the successive terms of the ` 
ten prytanies. Hence it is often called the prytany or conciliar 
year. Usually the limits of the conciliar year coincided with 
those of the civil year; but at one period it had an independent 
existence and a different length, so closely approximating a solar 
year that it is sometimes so described.? Since this conciliar 
year was very often used to date financial'documenis and is 
known actually to have served as a fiscal year, it has also received 
the name of financial or fiscal year.? 

That the conciliar year might have a character lepide 
of the civil year has already been noted. This would occur 
_ when the day on which the eponymous archon took or left office 

was not the same as the first day of the first prytany when the 
new Boule took office, or the last day of the last prytany when it 
left office. 

That such a situation did obtain for a ‘tine was discovered by 
Keil.* The limits of this independent period, when the two types 
of year did not have an equal term or were non-coterminous, 
are still problematic. The non-coterminous year disappeared 
for all time apparently no later than 410/9 B.C." The purpose ` 
of this paper is to determine the date of its introduction. 

Several deductive attempts have been made to discover this 
date. The first opinion was Keil’s, who would have connected 


1l am greatly obligated to Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor, Mr. B. D. Meritt, 
and Mr. J. M. Conant who have read several drafts of my paper and ' 
most generously offered helpful and enlightening comment. 

a Meritt, A. F.D., p. 163; Dinsmoor, Árchons, pp. 320, 328; Meritt, 
Ath. Oal., pp. 72, 123. 

* Boeck, Kt. Sohrift., VI, p. 97; Keil, Hermes, XXIX. (1894), pp. 56-7; 
Meritt; Ath. Oal., p. 16; Meritt, A. F.D., p. 108; Kehrstedt, Unter. s. 
Magistratur, p. 88. 

“Keil, loo. oit.; Dinsmoor, Arohons, p. 323, nn. 1, 2, 3. 

*Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 348; Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 104-9. 
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the separate Gaali year with the introduction of the Boule 
itself, accredited to Cleisthenes.? Meritt, too, having corrobo- 
rated .Keil’s theory of a separate conciliar year, at first advocated 
this simultaneous establishment of Boule and independent 
conciliar year. Dinsmoor, convinced of the significance of an 
important calendar reform by Meton in 432 B. C., would rather 
associate the independent conciliar year with this event. Meritt 
did not accept this and continued to connect the solar year with 
Cleisthenes.? Kahrstedt expresses a rather general opinion about 
both attributions: “... seinem von Meritt abweichenden Schalt- 
cyclus, der seinerseits bedingt ist von dem Glauben, dass das 
Ratsjahr von dem Metonischen Werk beherrscht sei. Das ist an 
sich theoretiàch einen Grad möglicher als bei dem Archontenjahr 
mit seinem Schaltungen durch Behórde, weil letztere von meist 
recht ungebildeten Menschen- gemacht werden." 1° Positively, 
Kahrstedt merely offered a modification of the position Meritt 
was defending. He would connect the introduction of the con- 
ciliar year with the strengthening of the.Boule after Ephialtes’ 
reform of the Areopagos in 461 B.C." This would not conflict 
with Meritt’s interpretation !? of the formulae in the Parthenon 
accounts which seemed to require an independent conciliar year 
and a non-coterminous calendar for this period 447-432 B.C., 
an interpretation which Dinsmoor has rejected. 

Meritt has recently abandoned his previous theory that the 
introduction of the solar year was intimately connected with the 
reforms of Cleisthenes because of certain evidence drawn from 
the sixth year of the accounts (J. Œ., 17, 338) connected by 
Dinsmoor with the bronze statue of Athena Promachos, a work 
which is to be dated in the fifties. In the sixth year of these 


* Keil, op. ost., pp. 74-6. 

1 Meritt, Ath. Oal., pp. 72, 124-0; id, Ol. Phi, XXV (1930), p. 243. 

*Dinsmoor, op. cit. p. 327, n. l. Of. Cavaignac, R.B. A. XXXI 
(1929), p. 216. ` 

? Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 152-3. # 

' 10 Kahrstedt, Unter. s. Magistratur, p. 84. 

11 Kehratedt, op. oit., p. 88. Cavaignac, loo. oit. 

1* Meritt, Ath. Cal., pp. 124-126; id., 4. F. D., p. 162, n. 2; id., Hesp., 
V (1838), p. 377 and n. 1. 

18 Dinsmoor, op cit., p. 327, n. 1. 

14 Meritt, Hesp., V (1936), pp. 302-380; id., apud Schweigert, Hesp., 
VII (1938), p. 267. 
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accounts, a total salary equal to 11,780 obols was paid to the - 
epistatat, their scribe, and the public slave who assisted them.** 
It is Meritt’s opinion that. “Such salary was reckoned on a 
daily basis and accümulated steadily throughout their year of 
office.” *® On this principle we are permitted mathematically 
only 31 obols for the daily pay and 380 days for the reckoning 
of “their year of office.” The year of 380 days could not be 
considered as an independent conciliar year of the solar length 
which we meet later during the Archidamian war. Rather must 
we regard it as an approximation of 384 days, an intercalary civil 
year; this approximation is supported by analogy. For, in the 
late fourth century (I. G., II°, 1635, 1. 76 and I. G., IT, 1678, 
1. 60) we observe a daily salary of one and two drachmae respec- 
tively for thirteen months (an intercalary year) with totals of 
390 and 780 drachmae for the year. Though Koil mistakenly 
thought that this was evidence of a prytany year of 390 days," - 
Meritt believes that in the fourth century the year of thirteen 
months was reckoned as if it had 390 days (each month being 
regarded as containing 30 days), but in the fifth century as if it 
had 380 (each prytany being regarded as containing 38 days). 

In the Promachos accounts the salary is equal to 11,780 obols, 
a sum exactly divisible by the ten prytanies; and the resulting 
sum of 1,178 obols would suggest that the average prytany con- 
tained 38 days and that the actual daily salary was 31 obols. 
Because of this length for the average prytany one might infer 
with Meritt that in this year the conciliar year was coterminous 
with an intercalary lunar year of 884 days. This would also be 
the year of accounts for the epistatat; but this would not reveal 
whether the accounting year was the civil, the conciliar, or the 
Panathenaic year, since in coterminous years the various types 
of year cannot be distinguished by the number of days in the 
year. It is a fact, however, that the Promachos accounts for the 
sixth year imply that the ten prytanies equaled 384 days, a fact 
which demands that the civil and conciliar years be coterminous 
‘at this period. Since, therefore, Meritt believed that the first 


16 The text, after Meritt, op. oit. of I.G., 1*, 338 col. II, 72 ff. 
XPHHHHEAEFH] s[:000). éxio r]ávecs xa[1 pana] c [& a huwep]éret. 

1° Meritt, Hesp., V (1936), p. 376. 

bi Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), pp. 78-79; cf. Dd Arohona, 
p. 825. 
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year of the Parthenon accounts (447/6) was non-coterminous, 
the independent conciliar year was, introduced between the sixth 
year of the Promachos accounts and the first year of the 
Parthenon accounts. 

The character of the year in the Parthenon and Propylaea 
accounts is of the utmost significance. Meritt has claimed that 
the calendar at that time was non-coterminous. This arose from 
a desire to explain a rather curious pair of circumstances. ` 

1) With regard to the date ante quem, Meritt maintains his 
earlier argument from the formula of dating in the Parthenon 
accounts? Here the various years are dated not only by the 
mention of the Boule through its first secretary but also, for the 
last five years, and also in the corresponding five years of the 
Propylaea accounts, by the name of the eponymous archon. 
This awkward dating, it was explained, would only be necessary 
when the two types of year, represented by archon and Boule, 
were non<coterminous. Meritt had noted that for the first ten 
years the Parthenon accounts were dated by the Boule alone, but 


‘thought that the earlier formulae had the same value for his 
‘theory as the later double dated accounis.? Busolt had already 


made good use of this evidence.?? 

. 8) Unlike the Promachos accounts the rating of ils year in 
the Parthenon and*Propylaea accounts was by month. Later, 
in the Erechtheum accounts, when the years are known to be 
coterminous, the rating of the year was again by prytany." 
The inference that Meritt draws from this contrasting usage is 
that the accounts of the Parthenon and Propylaea belong to non- 
coterminous years as follows: = 


Promachos accounts prytany rating * coterminous jen 
Parthenon ` “ monthly “2 non- “ 

Propylaea e ee «c 26 non- [11 ec 
Erechtheum “ prytany “6 UK £ 


18 Meritt, Ath. Oal., pp. 124-6; Meritt, Ol. Ph, XXV (1930), p. 243. 
19 Meritt, Ath. Oal., p. 125, n. 1. 

2° Busolt, Gr. Staate., p. 1052, n. 3, as quoted infra, p. 444. : 
s Dinsmoor, Arohons, p. 348; Meritt, A.F.D., p. 108; id., Hesp, V . 

(1938), p. 377. 

33 Meritt, op. cit., p. 378. . &* J. G., 14, 339-353. 

33 Meritt, op. cit., pp. 375 ff. 55 T, G., 1%, 303-307. 

207, (., 19, 373: frag. 10 col. IT, I. 3 in. The Hreohtheum, p. 321 and 


` frag. 26 1l. 1-2 in The Hrechtheum, p. 418. 
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But the first of these facts, the double dating by eponymous 
‘archon and Boule, would fit equally well if the civil and conciliar 
years were coterminous. Indeed, in 409/8 B. C. when the calen- 
dar was coterminous, the Erechtheum accounts were rated by 
the prytany ?' but dated by archon and Boule.” 

The second curious fact apparently identifying the prytany 
rating with coterminous years and the monthly rating with non- 
coterminous years is subjective. For, while the prytany rating 
would necessarily be used in a conciliar or fiscal year if the 
years were non-coterminous, yet in a coterminous year either ` 
rating might prevail. Indeed, in 421/0, when the year is now 
unanimously considered non-cotérminous, we have a document 
(I. G., I°, 370/1) dated by both the archon and the Boule? but 
the rating was apparently by prytany. In other words, the 
use of prytany rating in the coterminous pexiod and of months 
in the non-coterminous period was no more consistently observed 
than was the use of the double dating formula in the non- 


'. coterminous period alone? In the variation from prytany to 


monthly rating one may see a change in the number of payroll 
periods, of economic rather than calendar significance. In non- 
coterminous years the two types of year could only be divisible 
by their own formative units. It would be practically impossible 
to maintain for long this double division "by which payments 
were made and debts were paid. In the resulting confusion, 

.we may see a factor in the discarding of the separate conciliar, 
year.2? 

Meritt has shown us the value of considering the relationship 
of the fiscal period to the ratable year. Proceeding in the same ` 
manner, we may investigate the year for which the building 
epistatat kept accounts, e 


1 "€— ne 35 f. G., 13, 372 I. 5-7. 

* These two criteria, it should be noted, contradict each other in the 
Hephaistos and Erechtheum inscriptions, cf. n. 32. 

39 f, G., 13, 370 1. 6. 

?1 J, G., 1*3, 370 1. 6. The fifth prytany, when work began, indicates 
that the fiscal period was the prytany rather than the month. Such 
accounts should have been and always were rated by month or prytany. 

3 Difficulties arise from the following comparisons: J.@., 1%, 370, 
1. 6 with 1. 6; I.G., 1%, 378, etc.; cf. n. 28. 

** Aristophanes, Clouds, 16-17, 756. 

** For the epistatos, see: The Ereohiheum, trag. XXVIII, 1. 29, p. 420; 
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In the accounts for the statues of Athena and Hephaistos in 
the year 421/0, it is stated that the work began in the fifth 
prytany. Contracts were honored from fixed points which it 
was the duty of the epistatat to reveal. Wages and salaries were 
being paid upon the same conditions and recorded in fiscal 
: periods. It is necessary then to interpret the dating of the . 
accounts of Athena and Hephaistos in one of four ways: *** 

1) The first fiscal period began with the first day of the fifth 
prytany and ended with the last day of the same prytany. 

2) The first fiscal period began at some unspecified time in 
the fifth ‘prytany and ended in the fifth prytany. 

3) The first fiscal period began with the first day of one of 
two unspecified months in the fifth prytany and ended with the 
last day of the same month in an unspecified prytany. 

4) The first fiscal period began at some unspecified time in 
one of two unspecified months and ended with the last day of 
the same month in an unspecified prytany. 

Interpretations 3 and 4 are ambiguous and absurd. The others 
(1 and 2) are supported by the brief description “in the fifth 
prytany” and, as Dinsmoor advises me, by analogy with the 
prytany-rated Erechtheum accounts. Between these (1 and 2) 
it is impossible to decide with confidence. The fiscal period in 
this non-coterminous year.was then a prytany and the last fiscal 
period coincided with the end of the conciliar year. Since a 
non-coterminous year could be rated only by its own formative 
unit (months for the civil year and prytanies for the conciliar 
year), the accounting year of the epistatat was conciliar.®* 

Another conclusive fact lies in the rather unusual amendment 
of I. G., I*, 24 where Hestiaios, without agreeing with the pre- 
vious remarks and perhaps giving the impression that he dis- 
agrees, makes a proposal in which it is possible to see one of the 


I. G., 13, 24; 54; 88; R.-E., II, col. 550 (under arohiteotura by Puch- 
stein); R.-H., VI, col. 202 under epistatai by Szanto); Welter, A. M., 
XLVII, pp. 190-1; Bannier, B.P. W. (1915), col. 1016. The Boule 
was restricted in its dealings with the epistatai. Their probouleuma 
must be passed by the demos. 

34 Even if Menekles is transferred to 4186/5, the same cogency prevails. 

** This interpretation of the accounts I. @., 1*, 370, 1. 6 has already 
been made by Meritt, Ath. Cal, p. 124. But en Hesp., V (1936), pp. 
377-8 where, ignoring his previous work, he argues that the epistata4 
held office for the civil year. This argument has been met above, p. 438. 

i ; 
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reasons for the delay in the erection of the temple of Athena 
Nike. , i 
Heoriaios elre tpés áy8pas hedéod 
at èy BoXés* roúros è per[à] Kaddixpa 
[ro]s xovyypdpoarras ér[Selyou 7€] 
. [t BoX]& arc årop[iobobéoera: 


It is of little significance that the board of three lacks the : 
general title of epistatai; it is more important that it does work 
which would properly be regarded as the function of the building 
epistatat.*® Since the board of three was selected from the Boule, 
its term of office would not outlast that of the Boule. 

At this point a more tenuous phase of the problem must be 
introduced. There were at Athens several boards and officials 
serving for various types of year: conciliar, Panathenaic, and 
eivil. According as one sees relationships between the building 
epistatat and these boards, one may urge the identity of the terms 
for which the epistatat and the related board served. Since 
many people in a private and public capacity were called 
epistatat, the relationship of name, previously called general, 
should not lead to such identity, for thus were called the daily 
chairmen of the prytanies, the tamiat-epistatai of Eleusis *7 and 
Apollo,®* and a host of others. ° 

The usual fiscal year was the concillar year." Besides it may 
be adduced from the legal and business connections between the 
Boule and the board of epístatai that they had an identical term 
of office. I. G., I°, 64 reads: 

3 kóros & ay dard à] 

Atylotov xpepáro[v. he &yoye dyaowoS0ogeÜ&, ros mpvráves 
ho. av Aáx] 

oot mporot mpuraved [ev Sdvac epè abrov rèv daédoy és riv 
mporev Toy | 

kupiov ékkAeatóv «pór|ov perà rà huepd, riy 82. Bory xabd ` 
dy Sox& aya] 

Ody yar roe Sépot roe "Ac[vatoy: ériédecbar héros ay 
mwoAvTéXEla, pe ` 

Seuia yiyverat . . . 


38 Welter, A. M., XLVIII, pp. 190-191. 
*7 These held office for varying periods. 
*5* I, G., 19, 78, 1. T. ** Cf. note 3. 
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The interest of the Boule is apparent: wodvrédea pedepla 
y(yvera. Its examination of the work and finances of the 
epistatat seems more than routine, and would be best performed 
if the two terms of office were coterminous. In I. G., I?; 88, 
despite the disturbed contexts, we see the Boule working along 
with the epistatai. Boule, epistatai, and architect must have 
shared the same financial and technical problems and I think 
that these yearly officials served for the same type of year, all 
entering and leaving office at the same time. This period would 
be, of course, the conciliar year. l 

Busolt recognized that the Boule appointed. the epistatai, 
worked with them, and supervised their expenditures. Further- 
more, the accounts of the epistatat in the Parthenon accounts 
were dated by the Boule alone for the first ten years. It was 
not until 437 B. ©. that the archon’s name was added. The . 
Boule, or members of it, sometimes took over duties properly 
belonging to the epistatat. On this evidence, Busolt concluded 
that the epistatai changed yearly with the conciliar year, whether 
this was coterminous or non-coterminous with the civil year.“ 
His choice has been corroborated by more of the same subjective 
but nevertheless conclusive evidence.*? 

This is in agreement with Meritt’s earlier conclusion. “in 
the Erechtheum the’ accounts are clearly based on the senatorial 
year.” Meritt again, on the same page,*? refers to the “ building 
accounts of the Parthenon and Propylaea ” as “those records of 
receipt and expense which ran throughout the senatorial year.” 
Meritt again: “ Public works and commissions and commissions 
elected to have charge of public works were also dated in the 
fourth century merely by the name of the eponymous archon. To 
my mind this implies that the year of the ten prytanies, which 
as representatives of the senate and the dqpos had charge of the 
public works, was sufficiently well dated by the name of the 
archon.” ** 


M 


*» f, G., 1%, 88, 11. 9, 18, IT. 

, * Buaolt, Gr. Staats., p. 1052 and n. 3. 

1 'EXevcotaká, I, p. 177 (Gnomon, IX [1933], p. 428); The Brech- 
theum, frag. XXVI; cf. note 34. 

*3 Ath. Oal., p. 125. 

** Ath. Oal., p. 126. 
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We must agree then with Busolt: “Die Datierung weist 
zugleich auf die Bedeutung des Rates für die Bauten hin.” ** 

One possibility for the year-of the epistatat has not been 
discussed, the Panathenaic year. We know of prytany ratings 
in both the coterminous and non-coterminous period. It is 
impossible, however, to reconcile a prytany rating with a Pana- 
thenaic year either in the coterminous or non-coterminous period. 
Furthermore, there could not be any logical relationship between 
the building epistatat of the Propylaea, for instance, and the 
religious year of Athena.“ 

It is pertinent to study the part that the treasurers of Athena 
play in the accounts of the epistatat. They are to “ manage” 
ue work. The regular phrase Aéupa mapà rapıõv reveals this 

* management " as purely paternal: They merely had the right to 
pay the bills. — , 

The year of accounts at the time the Parthenon was built 
has been shown to be conciliar. The accounts themselves state 
that pay-day came with the new moon; hence the calendar at 
the time was coterminous, for upon no other condition can one 
call the first and the last payroll period of a conciliar year a 
month. 

The calendar was not only coterminous at the beginning of 
the Parthenon accounts, but it continued tô be coterminous for 
the fourteenth year of these accounts (434-8 B.C.). For the 
fifteenth year (433-2) we have no information concerning the 
fiscal period. We are only one year, however, before Meton’s 
reform of the calendar. When one considers the resemblance 
between the independent conciliar year and the solar, one may 
well assume coterminousness for the year .433/2 as well, and, 
following Dinsmoor’s *? logical association of the introduction of 
the independent conciliar year with the reform of 432, say in all 
seriousness that it “von dem Metonischen Werk beherrscht sei.” 


MILTON GIFFLER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


*5 Busolt, Gr. Staats., p. 1062, n. 3. 

** The accounts of tho loans of the treasurers of Athena to the state 
were not rated by the prytany but were dated by the conciliar year. 
These journal accounts, unlike those of the building epistatai, were 
never published compendiously. 

“I. G., 1°, 92, 1. 39. ** Also cf. Cavaignac, loc. cit. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF VALUE. 


This paper is designed to refute a hitherto unchallenged 
dictum of Karl Marx? that Aristotle had no “ concept of value.” 
This statement is surprising, not only because it is demonstrably 
false, but also-because Marx had a deep respect for Aristotle as 
“the greatest thinker of antiquity” ?; and because he was fam- 
ilar with two? out of the three passages in the Aristotelian 
corpus dealing with economic problems. It is true that Aris- 
totle did not arrive at the labor theory of value; but even in his 
earliest thought on the subject, there is a definite “concept of 
value.” Yet if Marx is mistaken, modern commentators err no 
less seriously in reading into Aristotle views which are deriva- 
tive, at the earliest, from later Peripatetic thought, and at the 
latest, from the emphasis which Marx put on the equivalent 
form of value. “ Bourgeois" economists are largely indebted 
to Marx for their stress on production costs, and through them, 
commentators like the late Professor Stewart have inherited a 
bias which unfortunately has been easily strengthened by using 
for purposes of exegesis the interpretations of Aristotle per- 
petrated by the author of the Magna Moralia, the Paraphrasts, 
and the ancient critics. ° 

For both Plato and Aristotle, labor is something which has 
value, not something which gives value. In the Republic * Plato 
mentions “wages” (6s) as the “price” (ru) of what 
Marx would call “labor power” (icy’s), and in the Politics" 
Aristotle quietly takes over this belief in labor as a commodity, 
by including “ wage labor” (juofapvía) along with “ commerce ” 
(éuropla) and “usury” (roxwpós) as kinds of chrematistic. 
'* Chrematistic” here is not unjustly rendered as “mercantile 
capitalism,” and therefore to a modern economist, it may seem 
paradoxical that the wage laborer is called a capitalist; but that 
is the general view of antiquity, and in subscribing to it, Aris- 
totle is not perhaps particularly obliged to the Academy. 


1 Capital (Untermann’s translation), p. 69. 
3 05. cit. p. 446. 
* Nicomaohean Hihios, V, 5 (see p. 68); and Politics I, 8; 9 (see p. 
170, note 1). He does not discuss Magna Moralia, I, 33. 
+ 37le 4-5. ë 1258b 20-27. 
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But Plato mentioned “labor (móvos) in another sense which 
Aristotle at least by implication wholly rejects in the Politics. 
Plato had his eye on a society of free workers who produced 
goods, for, themselves or for each other, with their own hands; 
he recognized that the production of such goods consumed both 
“time and labor ” (xpóvos re kal sóvos) , and he goes on to suggest 
that labor-time is something which should be divided on the 
basis of craft. Aristotle, of course, made extensive use of the 
. idea of “crafts” or réyva: to describe his general philosophical 
position, but for this very reason it is surprising that in the 
Politics there is no mention of a division of labor. In fact, the 
distinctions which he makes relegate labor as a whole from the 
province of “ natural wealth-getting " (xpnparwruy xarà dow). 

Aristotle’s famous distinction’ between economic and chre- 
matistic is really only a tentative dichotomy, introduced as the 
starting point of his discussion. This method of approach is a 
_ disturbing one, because it seems to involve, the author, as it 
does the reader, in a great deal of confusion; yet most of the . 
apparent contradictions (e.g. between books I and II) cam be 
reconciled, if only we remember that Aristotle frequently uses 
the same word, now as the name of a genus, now as the name of 
a species, and sometimes even as the name of a subspecies. His 
final classification includes, I think, three Winds of xpypariorexs 
(in the generic sense): (1) olxovoyixy7 or economic. (in the 
specific sense), (2) xamyAucy or peta BAyrixy (in the specific sense) 
or chrematistic (in the specific sense), and a mean? between 
the two which includes “lumbering ” (iAorouía) and “ mining ” 
(peradAevtixy}). (2) includes the three forms of “ acquisition ” 
(gryr) mentioned above (èuropia, roxwwpós, and picbapria) 
and perhaps a fourth,” povorwAia; (1), if we may borrow from 
another classification, includes ‘the life “of the herdsman” 
(vouaBwós), “the farmer” (yeopywós), “the brigand” (Ayo- 
pus) , “ the fisherman ” (dAteurixds), and “the hunter” (@ypev- 
vuxós).? Now in describing economic or natural chrematistic, 
Aristotle is attending to a slave society, and so far is labor or 
its division from being natural that the vouadixds is said to 


* Republio 309e 2-370a 4. 
* 1256a 3 ff. ? 12502 19-21. 
* 1258b 27-31. i 19 1256b 1-2. 
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acquire his wealth “without labor” (dve révov).% “True 
wealth ” (mwAovros dAnOwos) is defined as a “quantity of tools” 
(Spydvev mA58os)'*; and, although Aristotle does not actually 
present this as a reason, since slaves are only “live tools” 
(Euxuxa Spyava),® no labor is necessary to make the tools pro- 
ductive. They work themselves, and there is good reason on 
these premises for thinking that wealth is provided “by nature 
herself? (ir atris rijs picews) * and not by róvos. 

On the other hand, in chrematistic (2) and probably in (3) 
there is no room, at least in some cases, for wévos as a source of: 
wealth, except as a commodity, for “trade” (xaaphuxy) is based 
on mutual cheating (år dAXxjAoy). 15 Aristotle objects to profit, 
not as unearned increment, but as double gain: firstly, in excess 
of the mean; and secondly, in excess of the loser’s share. The 
wealth peculiar to, these kinds of acquisition is a “ quantity of 
money” (voploparos xA58os),9 and its source is neither dou 
nor móvos, but simple injustice. 

In the Politics then Aristotle accepts labor as a commodity, 
but unlike Plato, he rejects it as a source of wealth. Now Plato 
stopped short of describing labor as a creator of value, and if he 
had been pressed, it is clear?” that ypela, human “need” or 
“demand ” would have been presented as his “ concept of value.” 
It is interesting that in the Politics Aristotle does not follow 
up this line of thought; in fact, he seems to reject ypela 88 con- 
- sciously as he does wdévos, but simply by disregarding it. It is 
mentioned only once in his discussion, and then it does not seem 
to have its technical meaning. Neither Plato nor Aristotle ever 
uses dfía 18 or áperj *® in the sense of “economic value”; these 
words belong only to the technical vocabulary of the later com- 
mentators, but Aristotle formulates at least what we should call 
“theories of value.” In the Politics a constant emphasis on 
“use ” or xpijows shows that this, and not xpeía, is the value-creat- 
ing element, .The function of economic is rà ypjcacbat,?° and 

“ property ” («rjc«s) , although “ generally private? (dAws tat), 


111260232. ' 

12 1956b 36. 15 19585 2. 

13 1263b 28. | ` 19]967b 8-9. 

14 ]950b 8. 11 Op. oit., 3690 10. 


18 Cf. the Paraphrast Heliodorus passim. 
19 Cf. Michael Ephesius passim. 3? 1256a 12. 
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should be “ common ” (xowal) “in relation to use” (vj xpyoe).** 
The use of a thing, according to Aristotle, is “twofold” 
(Sirr}) ?: for example, a shoe has two uses, its “wear” 
(iwd8eors) and its “use in exchange” (xp5ew perafAyrucj). 
In either case it is used “as a shoe” (f tddyya), and we 
gather that the value of the shoe, even in exchange, lies in what 
"Marx would call its use-value. In the Politics Aristotle, like 
Marx, finds a “concept of value” in the relative form, only 
he finds it in xpjois, not in róvos, 

To this “utility” theory of value, there is the obvious ob- 
jection that even a shoe can have no value in free exchange 
unless there is a demand for it; a shoe is really useful only in 
80 far as it fulfils a human want: xpgow is related so closely to 
xpda that the two words are often synonymous. The same 
objection can be made to any theory of value which finds the 
* concept of value” on the left-hand side of the value equation: 
Professor Ely, for example, protests against the labor theory 
‘of value on the basis that a machine for blowing soap bubbles, 
however costly to produce, would be valueless, because there is 
no demand for it. These objections imply that the equivalent 
form of value likewise represents a “ concept of value,” namely, 
demand, which must be taken into account. Perhaps Aristotle, 
when’ he wrote the Politics, and Marx, when he wrote Das 
Kapital, would have acknowledged that demand is necessary 
for exchange; yet each would have maintained that there was 
something on the other side of the equation more fundamental 
for the creation of value: in the case of the Greek thinker, use; 
in the case of the German economist, labor. Today the objec- 
tion cited loses much of its force through the practical disappear- 
ance of free exchange and the artificial creation of demand; but 
in antiquity, the obvious loss of exchange value in cases of ovet- 
production must have been discomforting to a man of Aristotle’s 
empirical inclinations. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle follows up logically #3 
a line of thought developed in the Politics, and by so doing, 
arrives at a different theory of value. In the Politics ?* he had 


31 1203a 20-39. a3 12578 6. 
?* Outlines of Hoonomics (N. Y., 1926), pp. 178-8. 
#B See Addendum. ** 1203a 26. 
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held that “ property ” (xrjoes) should be “in a way common” 
(was xowai), and in the Nicomachean Ethics * he holds that the 
* communion ” (xoewevía) which makes that possible depends on 
“exchange” (4XAayj); exchange in turn on an “ equality” 
(iedrys) of both persons and commodities; and the equality of 
, commodities on their “commensurability " (ovyperpia). This 
commensurability can never be genuine, for houses and beds are 
not really “comparable” (cvpBanrd),?° that is, homogeneous; 
but “in relation to.need” (apds riv xpeíav), they can become 
“ commensurable ” (cvpperpa) if they are measured by “some 
unit? (čv 7) of value." And this unit of value he finds to be 
nothing else than “need” or “demand” (xpeía) itself.’ It is 
no longer, in his opinion, the “use” (xpjois) of a house which 
creates its value, but rather the * demand " (xpeía) for a house, 
which is represented by the equivalent form of value on the right- 
hand side of the value equation; and it does not matter, he says, 
whether the equivalent form is shoes or money. 

Money, however, is the usual “representative of demand” 
(iwddAaypa. rijs xpeías) ^? by acting as a “ measurement” (pérpov 
or pésov) *° of value. In the Politics Aristotle had traced ?: 
the historical development of money from its existence as a 
“commodity ” (9 rõv xpyotuov) to its use as token coinage, and 
there was expressed a conviction that money was closely associ- 
ated with all reprehensible forms of chrematistic; he felt that 
money had deserted its natural function as a medium of exchange 
to become the “beginning and the end of exchange” (crorxeov 
Kai Tépas THs dAAayys) : °> to use Marx’s formulae, the ordinary 
process of exchange became money-commodity-money, and money- 
money in cases of “usury” (roxicpds) where money, by a false 
etymology, was represented as the illegitimate “ offspring” 
(réxos) of money. In the Nicomachean Ethics * bad etymology 
is again employed to enforce the suggestion that “money” 
(vómopa) is only “conventional” (vp), but on the whole it 

.is regarded as-a fair measure of value, and there has disappeared 
completely the view that there is something indecent about any 


as 1133b 17-18. *?1133a 19-22; b 21-22. 
?* 1133a 19. *: 12578 35-41 

21 1133b 18-21. 23 125T7b 23. 

75 1133a 25-27. *3 1258b 5-7. 


?* 11332 29. ** 11332 30-31. 
4 . 
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exchange with which ‘money is connected. Yet it is at the most 
a “surety for future exchange” (éyyuytys bmip ris peddAovons 
dAAayjs)," and the representative of “demand” (xpea) which 
is at bottom the real unit of value. 

It is clear then that, contrary to the view of Karl Marx, 
‘Aristotle has a very definite “concept of value.” Marx seems 
to have ruled out this possibility more or less on a priori grounds 
by suggesting ?9 that Aristotle was prevented by the peculiar 
conditions of & slave society from discovering the labor theory 
of value. Aristotle, he believes, was constrained by his environ- 
ment to believe in the inequality of men and of their labor . 
powers, and for that reason could not recognize labor as a “ con- 
cept of value." This reasoning is fallacious for several reasons: 
. in the first place, xpeía is as much a “concept of value” for 
Aristotle as labor is for Marx; secondly, Aristotle is not describ- 
ing a slave society in the Nicomachean Ethics as he was in the 
Politics: his carpenter and shoemaker are free workers exchang- 
. ing their own products; and thirdly, Aristotle insists quite as 
strenuously as Marx on the equality of the persons involved in a 
transaction. In fact, this insistence has resulted in an attempt 
by commentators, ancient and modern, to read into his views a 
labor theory of value. 

The author of the Magna Moralia ** does*seem to suggest that- 
a man’s deserts should be proportionate to his toil, and Profes- 
sor Stewart,’ for example, took this hint to interpret the state- 
ment in the Nicomachean Ethics * that it is necessary to equate 
not only the commodities (ratra) but also the persons (rovrovs) 

. involved in the exchange. This procedure is entirely unjustified, 
not only because the Magna Moralia is post-Aristotelian and in 
any case does not warrant so bold an interpretation, but also 
because the statement in the Nicomachean Ethics is explained 
quite differently in its own context. There is not the slightest 
reference to wévos, and a close reading of the passage shows that 
the equation of persons is to result, not from an evaluation of 
the labor contributed, but simply from an evaluation of the com- 
modities offered. The equation of producers is a direct conse- 


*5 1]133b 10-12. - 
** Op. oit., p. 69. *' 1193b 39-1194a 6. 
* Notes (Oxford, 1892), vol. I, pp. 449, note 1; 453; 459; 460; 404. 
2 11338 13-18. . 
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quence of the equation of.goods. When Aristotle says that the 
persons’ must be equated, he means only that for purposes of 
exc. e no account is to be taken of any inequality of status; 
they stand as equals in exchange a8 soon as théir commodities 
are equalized. This is the only possible explanation, outside of 
an unlikely corruption, which would account for the abrupt 
- transition from the subject of persons to that of things * and 
for his use of the conjunction 8; he says: &AAX rovrous dei 
. loacbivat,’'8d wávra ovpBdqrd Bá mos dva, dy éotly édAay}. In the 

Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle has a “concept of value” (pace 
Marx), namely xpeía, but not (pace ic two concepts of 
value, namely róvos and xpeía. 


23B. This very fact’ suggests that Eth. Nio. V is later than Pol. I 
and II. On Jaeger’s calculus, the reverse should be true, since the 
economic doctrine of the Politics is farther from Plato. My argument 
contains the possible implication that his theory of Arlatotle's develop- 


' ment is wrong. Perhaps in the first flush of enthusiasm over his 


academic independence, Aristotle was more eager to part company with 
the views of his magter; while, as time progressed, he became less 
anxious to play the recalcitrapt pupil, and, at the height of his powers, 
attained that critical objectivity which alone should sand as the final 
criterion of his intellectual growth. 


^ 
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AN INSCRIPTION FROM SAMOTHRACE. 


The present inscription is the first part of a decree honoring 
an officer in the army of one of the Ptolemies, in charge of 
the district of Maronea, for his efforts in saving the region 
including the island of Samothrace from the attack of some 
barbarians, possibly Gauls. Some vital points of the text are 
rather obscure and must always remain so because of the unfortu- 
nate history of the stone during the last three years." These 


- 1 The stone was discovered by a farmer in the fields near his summer 
home at the seaward end of the gully leading down from the vaulted 
propylon of the ancient city of Samothrace. The discovery was made 
probably in July of 1935, although the veracity of the farmer has, in. 
the light of further developments, been thrown into considerable doubt. 
In August of the same year the island was visited by each of the 
collaborators in this article separately and unknown to each other. 
At that time the stone was in perfect preservation, and most of the 
letters were clearly visible, but some, particularly in lines 1 and 2, 14 
and 15, and 34, were illegible because of solution or erosion of the face 
of the stone. Mr. Bakalakis, however, was able to get an excellent 
photograph of the inscription, and I, who had more time at my disposal, 
was able to make a fair copy of most of the visible letters. Mr. 
Bakalakis also made a copy, from which a few letters not read by me 
can be restored. ° 

In the summer of 1936 Miss Margaret MacVeagh, who was planning 
a trip including a stop at the island, agreed to supply me with a squeeze 
of the inscription. The farmer, however, made some difficulties for her, 
so that her attempt was not entirely successful. The obvious interest 
held by the marble for foreigners aroused some suspicions in the mind 
of the farmer, who failed to carry the block to the recognized authorities, 
but broke it up, apparently in the desire to ascertain whether or not it 
actually contained something of value in its interior. 

Reports of this mutilation reached me, and in the spring of 1938 
Mr. Bakalakis and I obtained, through the generous cooperation of 
Mr. Oikonomos, then Director of the Division of Fine Arts and Arch- 
&eology in the Ministry of Education, permission to bring the stone to 
Athens. This feat was accomplished, although it was by then almost 
too late to be of use, for some of the fragments are irretrievably lost, 
and weathering has reduced the legible letters to a tiny fraction of the 
original number. The inscription is now temporarily in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens, awaiting return to Samothrace when proper care of 
the antiquities of the island is assured. 

The following article is thus based almost entirely on the two copies 
made in 1935, and on Mr. Bakalakis’ photograph. Enough letters are ~ 
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points, however, can be decided with fair probability in most 
eases by the evidence still at hand. 

The stone is a block of white marble, coarse grained and 
probably Thasian. As preserved it is 1.03'm. in height, including 
the moulding at the top. The inscribed surface is 0.95m. in 
height, 0.35 m. wide at the top, and 0.375 m. wide at the bottom. 
The thickness is approximately 0.12m.; the back is roughly 
worked with the exception of a narrow dressed surface along 
each vertical edge. The:text is not complete on the preserved 
block, which was apparently cut off at the bottom, possibly for 
use as & cover slab in a drain such as that found in the recent 
excavations in Samothrace.? The letters are about 0.015 m. in 
height, well cut, with some suggestion of apices, especially on 
the sigma and the chi. The inscription is not stoichedon; the 
size and spacing of the letters decreases somewhat in the course 
of the document. 


"E&o[ £]ev [7] qj [Bova] qe [Bal or] 
Aes I[o]Avxdpys [A] coxd 
povs elmey * Exedy “Ealyxos 
ó reraypévos td rot Ba 
D otAéws IroAegaíov èm 
Mapovelas, wodirns dy kai 
plàos xal vous ra [8 px 
kal rà mpòs Tots Oeods eb 
cefás Sueluevos, bare —— - 
10 Aci xpeías wapexdpevos gal 
Kow THe róAe. kai idia[ı] rois 


preserved on the stone to confirm some of the restored readings. Both 
Mr. Bakalakis and I realize that the inscription should have a more 
complete study at the hands of specialists in Hellenistic history, but an 
edition of the material in our possession must first be made. 

In the course of the three years during which the inscription has 
been under study many persons have taken an interest of one sort or 
another in it, and many of their suggestions have had an influence on 
the final form. Among these should be mentioned Dr. Charles Edson 
and Professor F. P. Johnson. Two of the most difficult problems, re- 
sulting from the incomplete and defective preservation of the text, 
yielded ultimately only to the ability of Professor B. D. Meritt. 

(Signed) Robert L. Scranton 

30f. Lehmann-Hartleben, “Excavations in Samothrace,” A.J. A., 

XLIII (1939), p. 144. 
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dvr vy] xévovot tov [014] 
v&y èv ob[8]evi r&y à&[oup£] 
vow dv déy[o]y TÓL Shula] * 
15 räv éyyopiey pepüy 88 tard 
TOv BapBápev monenoupé 
vo[v] aca oxovdny kai v[po] 
Bvplav vapécxero eis r[ò &] 
acoffya. abrà otparwrals | 
80 re åroorelàas vois duady 
Aá£ovras kai katamdArTas 
kai Bédn Kal rods xpycopévov[s] 
rovrois* rhs Le] Savet 
ev xgpara els ros jua 
25 ods roi[ s] diapvadgacw 
Bpadéow 73 xwploy tarjxou 
ccv flovAópseyos axddovba 
sears THe TOU ashton ai 
péoe kal rois mpoŭmepepévois 
30 [re] xa[1i] v[o]t[s Pl AavOpdras rpòs 
[r] [wd ]Aw. * rp]s [ixer]eas re dro 
oradelos xpós aŭròy á —— 
vage xppata droxa eis ot 
[mp] éoe[ov] èy Katpoig åvayxalots, 


Resolved by the Council; Polychares, son of Leochares, ` 
Basileus, made the motion: 

Whereas Epinikos, commander on behalf of the King Ptolemy 
over Maronea, a citizen and friend and sympathetic toward 
the people, and in matters respecting the gods piously 
disposed, has continued to offer services both toward the ` 
city publicly and privately toward those citizens who en- 
treated him, in no case concerning the expected services 
disputing with the assembly ; 

and when the country districts were attacked at the hands 
of the barbarians he showed all energy and zeal for their 
safety, sending soldiers for garrisons and catapults and 
munitions and men to use them; 

and when petitioned to lend money for the wages of those 
guarding the district later he assented, desiring continu- 
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ously to act according to the pleasure of the king and with 
especial distinction and philanthropies toward the city; 
and when petition was sent to him he loaned money without 
interest for food, in times-of need -—-———— -—-— 


Lines 1-2: The prescript presents some problems. The letters 
were so faint at the time of discovery that neither copy is by ` 
any means complete, and the copies vary slightly. The restora- 

‘tion given fits the letters which can be read certainly, and seems 

reasonable enough. A similar prescript occurs in I. G., XII, 
8, 157. Polychares, son of Leochares, is apparently not other- 
wise known as basileus in Samothrace, nor is his name reported 
from other localities. Leochares his father likewise appears for 
the first time in our inscription. The bastleus appears in all 
Samothracian inspriptions as making the motion. Whether he 
was &:civil or religious magistrate is uncertain. 

Line 3: Epinikos, the Ptolemaic commander at Maronea, is 
a third new personality. 

Lines 5-6: The phrase érè Mapoveías indicates the territory in 
Epinikos’ charge. In I. G., XII, 8, 156, lines 2 to 4, we are 
similarly informed about Hippomedon the Spartan, although èri . 
is omitted. The use of èi is perhaps unusual, but the con- 
struction is clear enough. 

Lines 6-18: These incfude the usual formulae in which the 
usual virtues of honored persons are listed. There is nothing in 
them to excite interest; the general thought and expression are 
paralleled throughout the group of similar decrees from Sa- 
mothrace (I. G., XII, 8, 150-159). 

Line 12: This line seems too short, but the reading is certain. 

Lines 18-14: The restoration of these lines is particularly 
difficult, and may not be correct. In line 14 Scranton read 
avriAey-v from the stone, although the photograph seems to show 
that two letters between the first nu and lambda would be 
crowded. 

Lines 15-16: It is here that we find the key to the historical 
interpretation of the document before us. Unfortunately line 15 


* Both Bakalakis and Scranton read nu for rho in It [o]Auxdons, but 
Meritt’s emendation, based on probability and the presence of the -xapys 
root in the father’s name, is probably better. 
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cannot be restored with certainty, although we give what seems 
the most probable restoration. At present the letters are illegible, 
&nd in the condition of the stone when first seen only a few 
scattered letters could clearly be made out. The photograph is 
of some assistance in establishing certain letters, and the balance 
of all considerations makes the restoration offered Ruane and 
probable, if not certain.* 

The word BapBdpov is easily read, even today. The characters 
are all well preserved, and make no difficulties. The word follow- 
ing is less certain, but woAcuoupévwy seems the best solution. It 
is unfortunate that nothing more is said that would serve to : 
identify the enemy, for the identification might give some clue 
as to the date of the text. If these barbarians were Gauls, it 
would be natural to assume that the events referred to occurred 
during the great invasion of the Gauls, which began in 279 B. C. 
and continued for several years following until they were finally 
ejected from Hellenistic soil in 275 B.C. If they were not 
Gauls, the events may have occurred at any period during the 
following two centuries when the Thracian bill dwellers con- 
stituted a perpetual menace to the coastal regions. The formula 
is close to that of I. G., XII, 8,-156, dated in 239-223 B.C.; 
the similarity in tone and content would draw them even closer 
together, suggesting that Hippomedon and Epinikos were partici- 
pants in the same affair. We may also note the use in both 
decrees of the very unusual word Bpadéow. On the other hand, 
the formula of our decree is much more consistently organized, 
with all formal phrases at the first, and the special circumstances 
separate. This would suggest a different secretary; hence a 
different year, and possibly a different occasion. Moreover, the 
` letter forms of our inscription seem closer to those of I. G., XII, 
8, 150, honoring Lysimachus and dated in the years 288-281 
before Christ. Most significant are the alpha and the sigma., 
In our inscription the cross bar of the alpha is straight; it is 
go in the earlier dated text, but in the Hippomedon inscription 
the alphas are consistently supplied with broken cross bars, a 
characteristic which seems to be shared by all of the later 
Samothracian inscriptions. In the sigma of our text the bars 
at the top and bottom are horizontal or slightly sloping; in the 


* The restoration is suggested by Professor B. D. Meritt. 
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Hippomedon text, the corresponding bars are apparently always 
sloping, whereas the Lysimachus inscription has both types. 

The balance of the evidence would favor a period between the 
two, and in view of our lack of definite information, we are 
probably safest in dating it after the middle of the third century, 
possibly with the Hippomedon inscription in ca. 239-223 B. C. 

Lines 16-84: These lines give a vivid picture of the mobiliza- 
tion of the Hellenistic war machine—vivid enough in the com- 
pact style of the decree. It is closely paralleled, as noted above, 
by I. G., XII, 8, 156, lines 9-13, 

Liner 18-19: Professor Meritt suggests the restoration for 
these lines. 

Lines 24-25: Professor Meritt would prefer the syllabic divi- 
sion jus-Üoós, but theta seems on the stone to be visible at the 
end of the line 44. The reading rois is preferred by Meritt. 
The original transcript seemed to show space for three or four 
letters between ro: and Sudurdéaow, but the suggestion ro¥[ rows] 
is apparently difficult to justify. —— 

Line 26: fpaBécw. In the notes to I. G., XII, 8, 156, line 12, 
this is made equivalent to torepotow. It means here “in later 
times,” rather than “late in coming.” The implication here is 
that the danger continued long after the first attack of the enemy 
had been fended off, and guards were left stationed throughout 
the countryside. 

Inne 29: The word mpovrepeuévow does not seem to occur èlse- 
where. It would appear to be a double compound of imu, using 
the second aorist participle of that word as it occurs in com- 
pounds. The construction, at least, is paralleled in 8. J. G.,° 
443, line 16. 

Line 81: Any of several words would fill the space after 77s; 
Bonfeias would fit as well as ixereías, On this restoration depends 
the sense, and since no restoration can be certain, it might have 
been better to leave the question open, although what seems the 
most likely interpretation is given. 

Lines 88-84: The construction of line 33 and the ecatona tion 
of line 84 are somewhat obscure. The letters are now invisible, 
but on the original reading they could be made out with some 
clarity as here represented. It, may have to do with the pro- 
visioning of a besieged town or some other army, or, if we restore 


x 
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Bonfeias or the like in line 81, of a body of reinforcements sent to 
Epinikos. 

As the document, in so far as it is preserved, deals entirely 
with the works of Epinikos, and no beginning has been made on 
the resolution of the Council in regard to the honors to be given 
to him, we may assume that the preserved text is only one half 
or two thirds of the original document. The conclusion of the 
recital of Epinikog' deeds and the designation of the honors 
would appear on the missing part of the inscription, which may 
yet be recovered in the excavations in Samothrace undertaken : 
by Professor Lehmann-Hartleben. À 

. . Qroran BAKALAKIS, 
Rosset L. SORANTON. 


NOTES ON THE DESTRUCTION OF TWO ROMAN 
VILLAS. 


Two cases of the destruction of Roman dwellings in the time 
of the Empire are of interest. One of these was the home of the 
wealthy knight, Vedius Pollio, a friend of Augustus and notori- 
ous for his luxury and cruelty." Of the razing to the ground of 
Pollio’s villa the Prosopographia imper Romani? remarks, 
“ Augustus domum eius diruit, ne qua memoria eius in urbe 
extaret.” Similarly Gardthausen writes, “ Als Vedius Pollio im 
Jahre 739/15 starb, da stellte sich heraus, dass er den Kaiser zu 
seinem Erben eingesetzt hatte mit der Bedingung, irgend einen 
Monumentalban zu Ehren des Todten ausführen zu lassen. 
Augustus hatte das weder erwartet, noch gewünscht. Der Name 
des Vedius Pollio war so verrufen, dass Augustus ihn so bald wie 
möglich der Vergessenheit übergeben wollte."* For the state- 
ments of Gardthausen which are given above in italics there is 
apparently no evidence whatsoever. 

Only two sources bear.on the tearing down of the villa. Ovid, 
after describing the grandeur of the villa, writes, 


Haec aequata solo est, nullo sub crimine regni, 
Sed quia luxuria visa nocere sua. 

Sustinuit tantas operum subvertere moles 
Totque suas heres perdere Caesar opes.* 


Ovid then concludes with the statement that that is the way to 
exercise the censorship; that is the way to set an example, when 
the judge does himself what he admonishes others to do. Ovid, 
therefore, would have his readers believe that Augustus, when he 
received the villa as an inheritance, razed it to the ground 
because it was too luxurious. 

Dio,” the other source, informs us that Vedius in his testa- 
ment left many bequests to many persons. “To Augustus he 
left a large part of his estate together with Pausilypon, the place 
between Neapolis and Puteoli, with instructions that a very 


1 Of. Pros. Imp. Rom., III, pp. 880-391. 


"TIT, p. 391. 
> Augustus und seine Zeit (1806), T, 2, p. 1031. 
* Fasti, VI, 637 ft. 5 LIV, 23. 
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. beautiful work be constructed for the public (rà re 8p wepixadres 
epyov olkoüouzÜjva. xeAeócas). Augustus razed Pollio's house to 
ihe ground on the pretext of preparing for the erection of the 
other structure, but really with the purpose that Pollio should 
have no monument in the city; and he built a colonnade, in- 
scribing on it the name, not of Pollio, but of Livia.” 

It is a fact that neither Ovid nor Dio affords any evidence that 
Pollio stipulated that the public work bear his name, nor do 
they give any hint that Augustus did not expect to be one of 
Pollio’s heirs or that the inheritance was distasteful to him. On 
these two points Gardthausen’s affirmations must be corrected. 
It should, moreover, be remembered that Pollio and Augustus 
were good friends. It would indeed have been unusual, in view 
of the usages of the time, for Augustus not to have been men- 
tioned in the will of his friend, and the omission of his name 
would probably have caused the emperor not pleasure but pain. 

The facts given in our sources are the following: Augustus 
received a large inheritance from his friend Pollio, with instruc- 
tions that he erect a very beautiful public work. Augustus 
accepted the inheritance and carried out the terms of the will: 
he tore down Pollio’s villa in Rome and gave as his reason for the 
act the fact that he was preparing for the erection of the other 
structure, the colonnade which he actually btilt on the site and 
dedicated in the name of Livia, his wife ' 

Dio has given us Augustus’ own reason for the destruction of 
the villa, a reason which was quite in accord with the terms of 
Pollio’s will. Against this we have the statement of Ovid and 
of Dio (who likely enough got the idea from Ovid or from some- 
oné who followed Ovid) that Augustus really wanted to censure 
the memory of his friend. It is the word of Augustus against 
the word of Ovid and Dio; the story of Ovid bears all the ear- 
marks of gossip, doubtless due to the very real general detesta- 
: tion of the cruelty and luxury of Pollio. That people did talk 
about the luxury of Pollio for a long time to come is suggested 
by the fact that Tacitus includes among the reproaches aimed at 
Augustus after his death “ Vedii Pollionis luxus." 

In line 643 of the F'asis Ovid said that the house of Pollio waa 
not destroyed because of high treason (nullo sub crimine regni). 


* Pliny, N. H., IX, 77, refers to Pollio as ew amiota Divi Augusti, 
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“He was here referring to the practice of sometimes including in 
the punishment of a person found guilty of high treason the 
destruction of his house, one form of damnatio memoriae." 
Cases of the destruction of the house of the condemned are 
attested only for the time of the Republic. Dio Cassius? states 
that in his time this form of punishment was no longer em- 
ployed. Vittinghoff, ? however, points out that the evidence con- 
cerning penalties in the individual case is inadequate. Was the 
penalty, then, applied during the early Empire? 

The words of Ovid that Pollio's house was destroyed not be- 
cause of high treason suggest that the razing of the house of a 
person condemned for perduellio would, in the reign of Augus- 
tus, have been quite possible. Furthermore, there may have been 
such a case during the reign of Caligula. The evidence is 
limited to the following passage in Seneca’s De Ira: 


“O, enim Caesar villam in Herculanensi pulcherrimam, quia 
mater sua aliquando in illa custodita erat, diruit fecitque eius 
per hoe notabilem fortunam; stantem enim praenavigabamus, 
nune causa dirutae quaeritur." 


We know that the Elder Agrippina after her trial and condem- 
nation in 29 A. D. was exiled to the island of Pandateria, where 
„she died in 38 and whence her son, Caligula, transported her 
ashes in 37 to Rome for barial in the Mausoleum of Augustus." 
"Two problems arise. When was Agrippina imprisoned in the 
villa at Herculaneum, if her place of exile was Pandateria? And 
was the fact that she had been imprisoned in the villa the real 
cause for its destruction or was her imprisonment there more or 
less a coincidence? 

There are three possibilities as to the time when Agrippina 
was held under guard at the villa, just before or during her 
trial, immediately after the trial and before she was dispatched 
to the island, or at some time during her exile. A passage in 
Suetonius’ Life of Tiberius +? lends weight to the last mentioned 


* Of. Vittinghoff, Der Staatefeind in der rümischen Kaiserzeit (1936), 
p. 13 and Brecht, “ perduellio” in E.-E. (1937), XXXVII, col. 631. 

* Frg. 20, 1 Boiss. I, p. 83. 

* Loc. cit. 19 TIT, 21, 5. 

1t For the sources, ef. Pros. Imp. Rom., II, p. 444. — 

2 LXIV, ; 
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possibility: Suetonius states that "iibetine: after the exile of his 
daughter-in-law and grandchildren, never moved them anywhere 
except in fetters and in a tightly closed litter, while a guard of 
soldiers kept any who met them on the road from looking at 
them or even from stopping as they went by. It seems highly 
probable, therefore, that during her exile Agrippina was shifted 
one or more times from Pandateria and that it was on such an 
occasion that she was for some time imprisoned in the Hercu- 
lanean villa. 

Seneca mentions the razing of the villa as an example of 
anger. The wanton destruction of the villa merely because his 
mother, years before, had at one time been kept in it under 
guard accords well with the picture of the mad, capricious 
Caligula which our sources, hostile to him, have handed down. 
Recently Balsdon** has in many instances found logical and 
convincing explanations for actions of the emperor which hostile 
writers had so warped or so interpreted as to make them seem 
the deeds of a madman. The story of the apparently wanton 
destruction of the villa may belong to the hostile tradition which 
Balsdon has ably assailed. 

An explanation of the razing of the villa is here offered merely 
as a suggestion. .Can the villa in question have been the prop- 
erty of someone condemned under Caligule for high treason? 


- In such a case the razing to the ground of the dwelling would 


have good precedent in the procedure of Republican Rome as 
part of the damnation of the memory of the person convicted. 
Thus the coincidence that Agrippina had once been imprisoned 
in the villa would afford ready material for concocting another 
story about the madness of Caligula. It would seem reasonable 


. to believe that the villa at the time of Agrippina’s incarceration 


belonged to the emperor. It may later through gift or sale have 
passed from imperial possession. 


KINNETH Scort. 


WzsTERN RESERVN UNIVERSITY. 


u The Emperor Gaius (1934). 


INDO-EUROPEAN PREVOCALIC 8 IN MACEDONIAN. 


If it can be shown that IE prevocalic s, or rather initials before 
vowels and intervocalic s, became À in Macedonian, as it did in 
all Greek dialects, we would have one good reason to think that 
Macedonian was, if not a Greek dialect, as Ò. Hoffmann tried to 
show, at least not merely an eastern Illyrian dialect that was 
somewhat hellenized, but a distinctive IE branch that might be 
set midway between Greek and lllyrian.* It is therefore of 
interest that Schwyzer è quotes, apparently with approval, Hofi- 
mann’s equation of Macedonian érav “swine” with Lat. suem. 
He does not discuss Macedonian h-< IH s- but quotes the word 
to illustrate Macedonian interchange of o and u. However, if 
this equation is correct for o «IE u, it must also be correct for 
IE s->A-. In fairness to the critical reader he might have added 
that, first, écav is absolutely the only form that Hoffmann could 
muster for the alleged change of s- to h-; secondly, that in order 
to arrive at it, Hoffmann had doubly to emend the Hesychian 
gloss which he quotes, for what Hesychius (or rather our version 
of him) enters is not écav but yórav. It geems proper to emend 
y to c in Hesychian glosses, when there is something to be gained, 
but for a theoretically archaic letter for h-(*horav in archetype) 
to show up as a corrupted y- and a -¢- as a corrupted -r- as well 
is beyond easy credence. 

Schwyzer’s use of this created word érav is all the harder to 
understand as he quotes from Kretschmer what looks like rather 
satisfactory evidence that intervocalic IE -s- remained in Mace- ` 


* Beo O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache nd. thr Volkstum, 
1900. 

a We know that intervocalic s remained in Illyrian from such names 
as lsarous: Goth. eisarn (W.P. I, 4), Ajcar»xaMel, Ausancalione, 
Anausaro (Hans Krahe, Die alten balkanillyrisohen geographisohen 
Namen, 1925, p. 82) and Vesoleces-is (1E *klewes- (W.P., I, 310). 
Many Illyrian names with initial prevocalic s, such as Senta, Seatus, 
Seatious, Sexto (these last are almost certainly not Latin in origin), 
Salvia, have every appearance of possessing IE s- (see lists in Krahe, 

‘op. oit. and Lewikon altillyrisoher Personennamen, 1929). 

* Ses Eduard Schwyzer, Grieohisohe Grammatik, allgemeiner Teil und 
Lautlehre, 1984, p. 69; digest of phonological evidence bearing on Mace- 
donian, with literature, pp. 69-71. 
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donian in its voiced form -z-, if -(- can be so interpreted in 

dria “ Silberpappel ”: Span. altso < Germanic, presumably Visi- 

gothic, *alisa (cf. German Erle, OHG elira < WGerm. *alizó).* 

In other words, Schwyzer implies that IE s- before vowels 

becomes Macedonian h- but that intervocalic -s- appears as Mace- 

donian -z-. There is no logical reason why such might not be 
the case but it seems to be against general experience in IE. In 

Latin and Umbrian IE s- remains but intervocalic -s- is rhota- 

cized to -r-, via -2-. Similarly, in West and North Germanic 

initial IE s- remains but intervocalic -s-, when the stress did not 

immediately precede (Verner’s law), became voiced to -z->-r-. 

Again, in Old Irish IE s- remains (aside from lenition in. 
sentence sandhi) but intervocalic -s- becomes -h- > -zero-.' The 

last instance is particularly instructive because it exactly re- 

verses the supposed treatment of IE s in Macedonian. Such 

parallel instances still further weaken the force of Hoffmann's 

evidence. The existence of other Macedonian glosses with inter- 

vocalic -s- naturally proves nothing unless we can show that -s- 

is referable to IE -s-. Thus, Macedonian xavoía “ broad-brimmed 

felt hat” * almost certainly derives from en earlier *kauis- (or 

*kaudz-) C*kaut!- (or *kaudv-), i.e. *kaut- (or *kaud-) with 

final dental assibilated by originally following -y-; cf. Tokharian 

A koc, B kauc “high, upward” < pre-Tokh.* *kaut-y- (original 

*kaud-y- would level to *kaut-y- before further developing to 

*kauc-). ("The point of this comparison is contained in Hoff- 

mann’s description: “die xavola, wie unsere Filzhtite, einen 

besonderen Kopfdeckel und einen nach oben gekriimmten breiten. 
Rand besass.") 

. There is, further a statistical argument which can be urged 

against Hoffmann. If we are to believe that IE prevocalie s- 

became Macedonian h-, there ought to be a fair sprinkling of - 


* Behwyzer, p. 69, note 3; and cf. W. P., I, 151. 
5 See R. Thurneysen, Handbuoh des Alt-irischen, p. 79. 
^ . * Hoffmann, op. ott., pp. 55-58, particularly p. 56. 

These Tokh. words are not immediately referable to Germanic 
*hauha- “high,” though perhaps ultimately related. See G. S. Lane, 
** Problems of Tocharian Phonology,” Language, XIV, p. 26 (read *qoug- 
for *quog-). This is by no means an isolated example of special cor- 
respondence between Tokharian and Ulyrian (including Macedonian), 
as I hope to show in detail at another time. 
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initial ‘- in the some 140 Macedonian glosses we possess because 
of the great frequency of s- as an IE initial, regardless of 
whether we could etymologize such examples or not and allowing 
for textual corruption. Now, of the 36 Old Macedonian entries 
under a- in Hoffmann's monograph, not one has á-, all have à-; 
but of 77 “Macedonian” names (borrowed from Greek or, if 
genuinely Macedonian, given in our sources in Greek form), 7 
have ‘A-. For New Macedonian ê two cases in å- are entered 
(ájácpovs and duos) out of 4 in a-, but these, needless to say, 
are merely due to the orthographic conservatism of the Koiné 
throughout its history. Of 4 Old Macedonian entries for e, one 
has é, i.e. éraipos, almost obviously a Greek loan-word; of 21 
names, b have ‘E-. Of 4 Old Macedonian entries for :-, none 
has i-; of 6 names, 4 have ‘I-, all in Imro-. There is one Mace- 
donian gloss in j-: 4yepodpdyuas, again an obvious loanword, if 
only because of $ instead of a; of 6 names, 5 have ‘H-. There 
is no Macedonian gloss in ó- and none in ó- unless we accept 
Hoffmann's emended órav; of 7 names, 1 has 'O-. There is one 
gloss in i-, none in i-; and one name in ‘Y-. There is neither 
gloss nor name in œ. In summary, there is not a single example 
of a genuine Macedonian word beginning with h-, quite aside 
from the problem of whether such words, if they existed, owed 

their h- to IE s- er not. All this looks bad for Macedonian 
` *óray," which should obviously be restored to the original yórav 
of our source, even if we can do nothing with the IE placement 
of this word at present. 

We have, then, no evidence whatever for a Macedonian treat- 
ment of IE s which is parallel to its treatment of Greek and some 
slight positive evidence that IE s was preserved intervocalically 
as -2-; by analogical inference we shall have to assume that it was 
preserved initially, even though we cannot es yet give satisfactory 
etymologies of words with prevocalic initial s- in Macedonian.? 


. EDWARD SAPIR. 
YALE UNIYNBSITI. 


* Present-day Macedonian Greek is a development of the Koinë but 
has a number of interesting survivals of the old Macedonian language. 

* See, e. g, genuine Macedonian personal names (Sabattaras, Sippas, 
Sirras) in Krahe’s material. 
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TI. SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS AND 
T. VETURIUS GRACCHUS SEMPRONIANUS. 


In 204 B.C. a certain Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, almost cer- 
tainly the son of the like-named consul of 215 and 218, was 
coópted into the augural college at what was for that period a 
very early age (Livy, XXIX, 38, 7). We hear nothing more of 
him until his death in the plague of 174 (Livy, XLI, 21, 9). 
Although his elevation to the priesthood while unusually young 
may have been due to the eminence of his deceased father, he 
must have been a youth of some considerable promise, and we 
can assume with much probability that it was ill health that kept 
him inactive during the years in which his cousins, P. and Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus (the relationship is as certain as anything 
of the kind can be without express ancient evidence) were play- 
ing more important roles in public life. At his death his place 
in the college of augurs was taken by one whom Livy (XLI, 21, 
9) calls T. Veturius Gracchus Sempronianus. ; 
' The name is peculiar but not impossible in its form. If a 
man who had no cognomen adopted a son, the adopted ‘gon 
might take the praenomen and nomen of the adoptive father, 
keep his cognomen unchanged, and add a second cognomen 
formed from his old nomen. T. Veturius Gracchus Sempro- 
nianus might thus have been born a Sempronius Gracchus and 
have been adopted by a T. Veturius who had no cognomen. The 
difficulty is that the gens Veturia was patrician,’ and its mem- 
bers must regularly have had cognomina. It has been suggested 
that the name is wrong and that it should be T. Veturius Gracchi 
f. Sempronianus or T. Veturius Philo Sempronianus. If the 
latter were correct the second augur would be by blood the son of 
the first but by adoption the son of T. Veturius Philo, the consul 
of 206.* 


1 Marquardt, Vie Privée des Romains, I, p. 19, note 3. 

3 Fr, Münzer, Römische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien, pp. 123, 120- 
8, 131, seems to me to have proved this clearly against the view of 
Mommsen, Rimisohe Forsohungen, I, p. 120, who believes that there was 
& plebeian gens of the same name. 

3? Münzer, op. oit., p. 130 and in E.-E., IIa, 1408, s. v. “ Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus, No. 62.” For other opinions see the notes on Livy, XLI, 21, 
9 in Drakenborch’s edition. 
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` These suggestions, however, do not touch upon the real diff- 
culty which lies, not in the form of the. name, but in the fact it 
` makes a member of the patrician gens Veturia succeed to the 
place in the college previously held by & plebeian. Of the nine 
members of the college, five had to be plebeian while the other 
four could be either plebeian or patrician. It was quite possible 
for a plebeian to take the place of a patrician or a patrician that 
of a plebeian, but only in the four positions that could be held 
' by men of either class. At this time there were already four 
‘patrician members, and the plebeian Sempronius must have 
‘been followed by another plebeian. May I suggest that one letter. 
has been dropped from the abbreviated praenomen, the nomen 
and the second cognomen have been confused, and the name 
should be Ti. Sempronius Gracchus Veturianus? The second 
augur would then be by birth indeed a member of the patrician 
family of Veturii, but by adoption the plebeian son of his prede- 
cessor. Such adoption of a patrician by a plebeian may have 
been rare but was not unknown at that period. 

If this admittedly hazardous reconstruction is accepted we 
note a striking similarity between the careers of the sons of the 
victors of Beneventum and Zama. The younger Scipio also was 
an augur but because of poor health took no part in public life, 
and in default of natural issue he also adopted a. son who in 
time becamé an augur, quite possibly filling the vacancy left by 
the death of his uU duds father. 

i Russet M. QER. 

Turaww UNIVERSITY, : ` 

“Marquardt, Oulte ohes les Romains, II, p. 109; Mommsen, op. oit., I, 
pp. 80-83; Wissowa in E.-E., II, 2316, &. v. “ Augures.” 

ë They were L. Quinctius Flamininus, 213 (Livy, XXV, 2, 2) to 170 
(Livy, XLIII, 11, 18); C. Claudius Pulcher, 196 (Livy, XXXIII, 44, 3) 
to 167 (Livy, XLV, 44, 3); L. Aemilius Paullus, about 192 (Livy, 
XXXV, 10, 11; Plutarch, Aemilius, 3) to,160 (Livy, per. 46); and P. 
Cornelius Scipio, 180 (Livy XL, 42, 18) to some date after the end of 
‘the extant books of Livy (Miinzer in R.-H., IV, 1437, s.v. “P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, No. 331"). Cf. the " Fastes Auguraux" in Marquardt, 
Culte, IT, pp. 128-9. This list is an addition by the French translator and 
has to be used with extreme care. In addition to other misprints, most 
of the dates of death on p. 129 are-opposite the wrong names. 

*'The gon of the patrician T. Manlius Torquatus, consul in 165, was 
adopted by a plebeian D. Junius Bilanus : (Livy, per. 54; Cicero, de 
Finibus, T, 24; cf. Mommsen, op. cit., I, p. 76). 


í 
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ON THE EPHESIAN DEBTOR LAW OF 85 B. C: 


The famous inscription, of which I here reproduce lines 21-34, 
was engraved when the Ephesians, outraged at the excesses of 
Mithridates, determined to return to the Roman alliance and to 
resist the king. l : en 


Boer ra Spot, yvópg mpotOpoy kal ToU ypapparéws Tijs 

Bovdjs "AaxXgriábov Tob mE roi EbófovA(8ov, csay. 

Velkapevay Tüv orparqyðy © érd rév peytrvuy xwBjyoy È 

mayopévoy Tat Te lepót THS "ApréjaBos kal rit woke kal wüci Tois 
model 

25 ras kal rois karowoUat THV re woALy Kal TYY xópay © dvayxaidy doi 

sráyras épovoncavtas vr|o]orzvac roy xlyBuvov, 585x001 rà 87 

pot, ToU Npoyaros &vjxopr|os eis] civ gukaxiy kai alind 

kal ao ; : 

play ToU re lepod THs Beales xai| ris woAews xal rijs xópas 
pov TOUS. 

pav exyeypappévous 1) ropa cere] von * rd XGyuridy lepav 3 by 

90 [p]octey durimoty tpdrar od [Aw e ]va Mie kai JkvpüoÜa. 

ras x[a] 

T’ abray teypapis 3 kai ddeadjp[ara "] vois 8 wapayeypaypévous 
pòs ife] . 

[plas xaraSlxas 1) 9nuooías 1) éxirepa lepd 4 Snpdow ” P dda 

| desde] 
éxrwioty Tpóro wapeiabas wávras kai dyar áxópous ras xat’ abray 
apages " krÀ. 


A squeeze, which Professor Meritt had made for his collection 
‘at the Institute. for Advanced Study, reveals that the lacuna 


1 Eprrions: Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage archéologique (1870), YII", 
136a. E. L. Hicks, Greek Historical Insoriptions (1882), 205. W. 
Dittenberger, 8. I. G. (1883), 253. Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator 
(1890), pp. 403-405, No. 13. A. Dareste, B. Haussoullier and Th. 
Reinach, Reowetl des insoriptions juridiques greoques (1891), I, pp. 22- 
29. Ch. Michel, Recueil d’insoriptions grecques: (1900), 496. W. Ditten- 
berger, 8.1. G.* (1908), 329 with additional notes by A. Wilhelm. F. 
Hiller von Gaertringen in Dittenberger, 8.7. G.*. (1917), 742. ADDI- 
TIONAL COMMENTARY: K. Latte, Heiliges Reoht (1920), p. 50. Ch. 
Picard, Dphése et Olaros (1922), p. 85. T. R. S. Broughton, Hoonomio 
Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (1938); pp. 569 f. and 890-2. : 
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in line 27 is not extensive enough to admit all ‘the restoration 
åvýxovrt[os els re] of Waddington, and that the lacuna in line 29 
amounts to the loss of only five normal-sized letters or of five 
normal-sized letters and an iota. Thus Waddington’s restoration 
mapa[yeypap |pevovs may be eliminated. The legal inappropriate- 
ness of Waddington’s restoration was pointed out by the editors . 
of the Recuetl des inscriptions juridiques, but curiously enough 
they attributed the error not to Waddington but to the stone- 
cutter. Accordingly, they deleted the whole phrase į mapa[ ye- 
‘ypap]uévous, and this extraordinary solution has been Bd dia by 
subsequent editors. 

The first article, that contained in lines 28 to 31, concerns 
those against whom the penalty has already been applied after 
execution on the property has failed. The situation may be 
contrasted with the type of case envisaged in the second article 
(lines 31-34), where judgment has already been given against 
the persons concerned, but execution on the property has not 
yet been applied or not yet proved impossible. In the first 
article, accordingly, two extreme penalties are mentioned, of 
which one is the loss of privileges by expulsion from the list 
of citizens, as Waddington recognized, and possibly from the 
list of residents. The descriptive participle in line 29 is quite 
clearly éxyeypappévovs balanced by the noun éxypadds in line 31. 
To assume, as the compilers of the Recueil des inscriptions 
juridiques and subsequent editors have done, that the stonecutter 
made a mistake, once in writing éyeypappévous for éyyeypaupévovs, 
and a second time in writing éxypadds for éyypadds, is both very 
forced and unnecessary, because áriuía, accompanied by other 
penalties, was a common punishment for elusive state debtors 
at Athens and elsewhere, and because expulsion from the citizen 
body meant dripia. 

The treatment of state debtors everywhere differed of course 
considerably from the treatment of private debtors. In places, 
like Athens where execution against the person was not, admis- 
sible in the case of private debts, it was customary for public 
debts, and the rest of the Greek world offers numerous examples 
of its application ? with the result that the unfortunate debtor 


? Egon Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, I (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 495-531. 


Idem, R.-E., Supplementband VI (1935), 56-59. ' K 
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was imprisoned or even sold. into slavery across the frontier. 
Imprisonment: for debt (wapadddvar eis rÒ mpaxrópeov Or mapa- 
xAeíew), a common practice of the first centuries before and 
after Christ, is, I believe, the other ,penalty to which article 1 
refers. 

Hence, the two sections concerned may be translated: 

$1 That those whose names have been erased from the rolls 
.by sacred or public accountants or who have been imprisoned 
by them, be again in possession of their rights and privileges, 
and that (a) the sentences against them of erasure from the 
rolls and (b) the records of debt be invalid. 

82 That those against whose names sacred or public judg- 
ments, sacred ‘or public fines, or other debts have in any way 
been noted, be all released from their obligations, and that the 

instruments of execution against them be invalid. 


James H. OLIVER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, p 


THREE EMENDATIONS IN SENECA’S LETTERS. 


Nothing could be more outwardly reassuring than the serried 
lines of the beautiful typography of Achille Beltrami’s edizione 
nazionale (1981) of the Epistulae Mérales of Seneca. But the 
fact remains, as those who devote any serious study to this work . 
know only too well, that the apparently level surface of the high- 
way is scarred with many holes, some larger, some smaller, but 
all troublesome, except perhaps to persons travelling at a high 
tate of speed. Three attempts are here presented towards a con- 
stitution of a more rational text. The references in brackets 
immediately following the letter and paragraph number are to 
the page and line in Hense’s second edition (Teubner, 1914). 


XX, 11 (64, 12): nec ego, Epicure, 1 angulus si iste pauper con- 
tempturus sit divitias si in illas inciderit. 

The corrupt reading is common to all the MSS. Beltrami * 
(app. crit. ad loc.) gives a detailed account of the many con- 
jectural restorations, some of which are more amusing than im- 
pressive. I venture to suggest that the reading nearest the MS 
tradition which will at the same time fit the sense of the pas- 
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_ sage is an ullas [st], that is: “ Whether that poor man of yours 
is going to despise any riches at all if he happens to drop into 
them.” As Beltrami suggests, Seneca’s reply is spoken with 
rising temper; in reply to the suggestion that your rich man who 
has merely practised poverty as an amateur would not handle 
poverty very well if he dropped into it by some mischance 
Seneca asserts that the pauper would sell out his principles and 
his estate of poverty at almost any figure, being really enamored 
of riches and eager to enjoy the first sample of them that comes 
his way, even though it may actually be very inadequate in 
amount. He simply will not be able to resist any riches. Cer-. 
tainly if Beltrami is right about the rising temper with which 
this view is delivered, it will be agreed that ullas is very effec- . 
tively placed to convey a sense of scorn. The [st] needs no com- 
ment, being readily enthetic between ullas and iste. 


XCI, 3 (398, 5) : haec omnia Liberalis nostri adfectum inclinant 
adversus sua firmum et erectum. 

The QBA consensus is inclinandum. I suspect the true text 
at that point to be inclinant nondum (fidum, that is); “all 
these things are bending the spirit of Liberalis, which is not yet 
steadfast and upright.” The text as I read it does not need to 
be considered as a rebuke to Liberalis; his trials have been excep- 
tional, and it is no occasion for surprise that he has bent under 
them ($1: movere hic casus quemlibet posset). None the less 
he has bent, and consequently we must conclude that he is 
nondum firmus et erectus. Indeed Liberalis has his own doubts 
about himself; cf. again 81: quae res (i.e. the destruction of 
Lugudunum by fire) effecit ut firmitatem animi sui quaerat, ' 
where what he i8 wondering about is whether after all he does 
possess the quality of one who is firmus. The same discovery 
might under certain circumstances be made about any of us, 
and the rest of the letter is devoted to picturing the nature and 
the extent of the calamities against which we ought anticipa- 
tively to steel ourselves, in the hope that, should they come upon 
us, we might be found “ steadfast and upright." 

I join Beltrami (both editions) in reading saeva for sua; the 
same cónjecture has been independently offered by K. Busche, 
Ph.W., XLIV (1924), col. 695. Against ordinary things 
Liberalis is firmus et erectus, but nondum adversus saeva, 
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“savage disasters” like the total destruction of one’s own be- 
loved city in a single night. 


CXIV,2(547,16): quemadmodum autem uniuscuiusque actio 
: dicenti similis est, sic genus dicendi ali- 
quando imitatur publicos mores. 


But where dicenti is read above, the MSS QBApr. show 
dicendi; dicenti is found only in the later “ inferior " MSS, and 
represents an attempt to make a possible reading out of dicendt, 
impossible as the text stood. That dicenti could be regarded as 
possible is proved in our own time by Beltrami’s explanation, 
carried in both his editions, that it means, by a brachyology, 
dicentis ipsius verbis. I suppose that Beltrami takes actio to 
mean “delivery,” but Summers (Select Letters of Seneca, p. 
138, footnote) points out that in Seneca acíto,ig regularly used - 
in the philosophical sense “line of conduct,” “ course of action,” 
not “delivery” in the rhetorical sense, and such is quite defi- -: 
nitely my own impression. 

Having regard to the MS dicendi I feel that the quemad- 
modum clause must say, for intelligibility, something like this: 
“just as a man’s way of speaking is like his course of life.” In 
other words I regard dicendi as perfectly sound; its controlling 
word however is lost. But it would have id bo: something like 
via or modus or ratio, and with actio already present in the 
sentence, ratio is the most hopeful selection. Read therefore: 
quemadmodum autem uniuscuiusque actio<m ratioy dicendi 
similis est, and the explanation of dicendi is at once clear, as also 
the reason for the loss of its controlling word. The translation 
reads: “ But just as the manner of speaking of each one of us is 
like his course of conduct, so the fashion of oratory at times 
imitates the prevailing moral standards.” Thus we have a 
chiastic arrangement of the essential features of both the sub- ' 
ordinate and the main clauses, actio, ratio dicendi, genus dicendi, 
publici mores; ihe verb parallelism comes trengi similis est, 
imitatur. 


W. H. ALEXANDER. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY. 


OI A9 HPAKAEOYX IN EPICTETUS AND LUCIAN. 


Studente of Greek athletics have long known the technical 
‘meaning of the phrase oi à$' “Hpaxdéovs, and a full discussion of 
the subject was presented by Friedrich Kindscher in 1845.7 
Heracles was said to have won both in wrestling and in the 
pancratium on the same day at the first Olympics. This prodi- 
gious feat was duplicated only seven times in the later history 
of the Olympics, and those who achieved it were recorded on a 
special list as the “successors of Heracles,” of dd’ ‘Hpaxdcous 
(mpérros, Seórepos, xrA.).2 Somehow, perhaps through the fault 
of the lexica, editors and translators of Greek texts have con- 
sistently failed to understand the phrase. It ‘is not yet too late 
for it to be included in the addenda of Liddell-Scott-Jones s. v. 
"HpaxAfs. 

One passage which has not been fully understood because of 
difficulty with this phrase is in Epictetus (II, 18, 22), in praise 
of the self-control of Socrates:  év8vypsjÜnri olav vieny mor? Epo 
éxeivos vevucnkóra éavróv, ola "OdAtpmia, móoros ad’ "HpakAéovs éyévero* 
Iva tis, vy rods Ücoós, Sixaiws dowd{nrar abróv “ xaipe, mapddoge,” 
ody! rods campods roúrovs móxras kal rayxpariacras odè rods Ópolovs 
abrois, robs povopáxovs. The word róoros is here properly used to 
refer to the serial enumeration of the successors of Heracles. 
Equally appropriate is the wapddoge, for, as Kindscher pointed 
out, just this particular epithet and no other was bestowed, 
honoris causa, on a “successor of Heracles.” ° 

Lucian (Vera Historia, Il, 22) makes jesting allusion to 
* Games of the Dead,” in the course of which wdAnv nv évíkgoev 
Kapos 6 ag’ "HoaxAéovs "O8vocaéa mepi rod orepávov karayovurdpevos. 
The editors and translators from Hemsterhusius to the present 
seem to be unanimous in the interpretation that Carus was a 
Heraclid. Now while ancient mythographers ascribe to Heracles 


1“ Die herakleischen Doppelsieger zu Olympia,” Arohie für Philol. u. 
Paedag. == Neue Jbb. für Philol. u. Paedag., Supplementbd. XI (1845), 
pp. 392-411. 

a Besides the article by Kindscher, see the brief statement by E. N. 
Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (Oxford, 1930), p. 105. 

* Kindscher, p. 382: Solch ein Glücklicher hiess wapd3ofos oder rapa- 
Oo£orirns. Í 7 
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from 68 to 72 children, a Heraclid named Carus is unknown. 
Nor could the learning of Gruppe‘ unearth any memorabilis 
Caranus Heraclides, such as was postulated by Gronovius in 
emending the Képos to Kápavos) Much better, and probably 
correct, is the emendation long ago proposed by Palmerius: 
Kámpos. Hmendationem palmarem Palmeri! The first “ succes- 
sor of Heracles” was Caprus of Elis, and it is surely to him 
that Lucian refers, even if the spelling Kapos be retained in the. 
text. It might be added that the Armenian version of Husebius’ 
Chronicon gives another variant spelling for this Olympic victor: 
Kapos. The prevailing bewilderment of the commentators on 
this passage of Lucian may be illustrated by Allinson’s utterly 
inappropriate note ad locum: 7 * Kapos: unknown unless it be the 
Roman poet in Ovid Epist. ex Ponto 4, 16.” 

In another passage of Lucian (Quom. hist. conser., 9), which 
alludes to Nicostratus, the seventh and last of the successors of 
Heracles,’ the translators again warp the sense of the passage. 
Thus Jacobus Micyllus in his Latin version (Francoforti, 1538) 
gives: Nihil vetat ab Hercule prognatum esse Nicostratum Ulum ; 
and H. W. Fowler renders freely, “a Nicostratus gets his recog- 
nition as a Heracles.” 

The proverbial character of the “ successors of Heracles” 
shown in a passage-missed by Kindscher. Gälen (Protrept. ad 
artes, 13, 36) roughly quotes an unnamed poet to the following 
effect: 'AAA' ot8 voy ad’ eines tons tis €A€havros 4 Aéovros 
loxvpórepos dv pavetn. 

CLARRNOE A. FORBES. 


UNIVERSITY or NEBRiBXA. 


t R-E., Suppl. IIT, cols. 1091-4. ' 

8 No Káparos is to be found in Roscher. Nevertheless Harmon and 
Nilén have adopted Gronovius' reading. : 

* H. Swohoda, R.-H., X, cols. 1921-2, s.v. Kapros. Caprus is called 
6 Be)repor in Eusebius’ Ohronicon, where Heracles himself is counted as 
first in the list. 

" Lucian, Seleoted Writings (Boston, 1905), p. 71. 

* Stein, R.-E., XVII, col. 643, s. v. Nikostratos (no. 11). 


REVIEWS. 


WarrER Marc. Der Charakter in der Sprache der frühgriechi- 
schen Dichtung (Semonides Homer Pindar). (Kieler 
Arbeiten zur klassischen Philologie, Heft 1.) Würzburg, 
Konrad Triltsch, 1938. Pp. 105. 


The word character, as term for what the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica defines as “the moral and mental qualities of an indi- 
vidual human being, the sum of those qualities which distinguish 
him as a personality,” was first used by Theophrastus. The 
conception of a character is borne out by the obvious fact that 
some individuals have and keep throughout their lives a distinc- 
tive way of acting, behaving, and dosing. Thus everyone con- 
fidently assumes the existence of such a thing and uses the term 
character freely. But scarcely anyone possesses a definite idea 
about the mechanism by which it is supposed to work. "This is 
certainly true of the present reviewer and probably of Mr. Marg 
as well All that we think we know is that having a character 
depends on having a personality, or vice versa— whatever that 
may mean. 

The book under review consists of three parts. The first care- 
fully explains, line by line, Semonides’ iambos on womankind ; 
the second and third study the problem of character in Homer 
and Pindar respectively. ,The author frankly admits that parts 
ii and iii are * mehr skizziert als bis ins einzelne durchgeführt." 
It is true that they are lacking in clear precision, full circumspec- 
tion, and solid consistency. In the unfinished form, however, 
is presented a considerable amount of keen observation and 
original thought. Essential peculiarities of the early Greek men- 
tality are discussed in an interesting and suggestive way. The 
book contains a great number of good remarks, though their con- 
nection is sometimes rather loose and their mutual relation none 
too well defined. Some of the statements, however, are only 
half-true, as the author has stopped short of bringing his studies 
to final maturity. 

The chapter on Homer is impaired by the author’s contention 
that in the epic, in contrast to Pindar, the notion character is 
not only missing from the poets’ vocabulary but also non-existent 
in their conscious minds.? Marg readily admits, and indeed 
points out, that frequently in Homer persons are said always to 
take the same attitude and to act every time (det) in the same 


* Of. A. Körte, “ Xapaxrhp,” Hermes, LXIV (1929), pp. 69-86. 
*The wording is my own. The author expresses himself less strictly 
and not to the same effect in all places. 
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particular way. But real character, so Marg maintains, requires 
more than that, it has to be rooted in the “ Wesen ” of the person 
and to qualify his * Substanz." -Now it is certainly true that, 
while in Pindar a person can have a vd, the Homeric persons 
have nothing of the kind, no “soul” or inner self* But I 
cannot see why we should therefore deny to Homeric poetry, the 
conception of character. ‘An attempt to discriminate between a 
* Charaktereigenschaft ” and a fixed, constant, and distinctive 
* Verhaltungsweise” (p. 511f.) seems to me futile? And it 
seems paradoxical that real character should be absent from the 
epie but present in Pindar, when we remember that, while 
Pindar's heroes, ancient and contemporary, are all moulded from 
the same idealistic pattern and all tinted by a uniform golden 
light, Homer portrays in gaudy colors a great variety of elabo- 
rately distinctive characters: Achilles and Agamemnon, Ajax 
and Odysseus, Paris and Hector, Penelope and Clytaemnestra, 
and many others. 

The sketchy nature of the book is probably responsible for 
some graver omissions. The existence in Homer of Gods like 
Ares and Aphrodite, who are, as it were, nce but character, 
is not discussed. The interesting passage Il., 3, 59 1f. is often 
quoted in part by Marg but never dealt with in its entirety. 
There Paris says to Hector: “ You are entitled to blame me, for 
you are always energetic, tireless, and competent, but my loveli- 
ness was bestowed on me by Aphrodite, and the gifts of the gods 
cannot be declined.” In other words: “You are efficient and I 


* Like all other statements of so generaleand sweeping a nature, this 
assertion has to be taken cum grano salis. Some exceptions will be 
mentioned in the notes. They are all taken from speeches. There is in 
Homer an essential difference of view and treatment between the narra- 
tive and the speeches. In the narrative the epic poet, talking on his 
own behalf, confines himself to traditional ideas and a traditional, 
matter-of-fact simplicity; but in the & E puo: protected by the mask of 
the heroic persons, he airs delicate and intricate problems in an uncon- 
ventional, progressive manner. Occasionally he even makes his persons 
discuss their own characters: Il., 3, 59 (v. infra); 6, 444; Od., 20, 18. 
It would have been better, therefore, to study narrative and speeches 

2j sien d Instead, Marg makes the awkward and confusing remark: 

wenig wie die Personen über sich selbst reflektieren, tut es der 
Dichter ” n 78). 

‘This Homeric peculiarity is indeed fundamental and Marg is right 
in emphasizing it. Its reason is that in Homer the dimension of depth 
is lacking (ef. Snell, Gnomon, VII, pp. 81f.). Everything (especially 
in the narrative) is supposed to be right on the surface of experience 
and there is no stratification. Depth is in part replaced by quantita- 
tive accumulation (hence the del). 

5 On p. 71 we are warned that not even “ein... dauerndes Lusthaben 
... zu kriegerischer Betätigung ” is equivalent toa “ Charakterzug." 
On the same page Marg quotes Od., 13, 206: (ub0o: kAómioi) ol rot weddber 
giro elolr, but the significant redbber, ‘which can be freely translated by 
* wesenhaft,” remains unnoticed. 

* Marg's paraphrase “hart und schneidend " (p. 53) is mistaken. 
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am not; I am charming and you are not; with these qualities we 
have been endowed, and we cannot help it.” The statement 
comes as close to the notion of an. individual character as could 
be done when the term. “character” was missing. Another 
pertinent passage which has not been adequately dealt with by 
Marg is very different and probably much later.. The purport of 
Od., 18, 130-137, as indicated by the context, is that, while all 
other animals on earth have their distinctive nature, man alone 
has no constant character but adapts his entire attitude to the 
ever changing circumstances of his life.” 

Of the three parts of the book, the first has the merit of 
interpreting in detail a piece of text. The second suffers under 
the disadvantage that its main thesis is both exaggerated and 
of a negative nature, yet at the same time it is the most interest- 
ing and richest in ideas. The third part benefits by a similarity 
between Pindar’s customary transposition of facts into values 
and the author's interest in “ Wesen." A two-page appendix, 
with the title “ Ausblick auf die attische Sprache,” calls atten- 
.iion to the use in Attica, from Solon on, of the verb ¢vecfa 
for the description of characters. The conception of an inborn 
character, however, is anticipated in some Homeric passages like 
IL, 18, TYY: of8 pd náprav dvidnida yelvaro pýryp (pp. 74 $f.) 8 

It seems appropriate to supplement the criticism with a general 
remark on the subject as it presents itself after perusal of Marg’s 
book. ; 

The phenomena of character were very well known fo the 
Homeric poets but, their language has scarcely any specific device 
for dealing with them. This is mainly caused by two facts: 


(1) A person in Homer is not a closed and compact entity but 
something like an open “ field " from which forces freely emanate 
and which is freely permeated by outside forces, factual as well 
as spiritual. If it is not easy even for us to imagine some central 
or organizing principle within a person in which his character 
can be assumed to inhere, it was impossible for the Homeric 
poeta. 3 


(2) Character contains a subjective element. Now the Greeks, 
in spite of being themselves imaginative and creative to the 


1 The contrast is given a new turn in Philemon, frag. 89, Kock. 

*In his treatment of Od., 1, 222 f. {Où uér ror yevety ye Geol pórvpror 
Srigow Ojxay, éwel cé ye Toto» éyelvaro llgreAómew) Marg follows the 
current explanation. But the curious lines in reality mean the follow- 
ing: “(Poor boy, I see you are badly off; but) as far as your (rot) 
descent is concerned ("*erej» ye), though paternity is hard to ascertain 
in general (cf. 215 f.), it is by no means untraceable and anonymous 
(véyupros) in your case. By the grace of the gods, your later develop- 
ment (éricow) has made it manifest: the boy whom Penelope bore 
has become a perfect duplicate of Odysseus (rotor, cf. 206-12).” Catullus 
(61, 216-30) seems to have understood the lines correctly. 
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highest degree, in their theoretical thought had no use for the 
subjective, Their tendency was to explain away the creative and 
the spontaneous. Productions were taken as reproductions: or 


. imitations of something preéxistent; and actions as reactions:on 


the prevailing circumstances, or as called forth by eternal forces, 
or as resulting from a given knowledge which may become ex- 
plicit in sober reasoning. 

The first of these mem facts helps us to understand why in 
Homer the phenomena of character are very often attached, in a 
haphazard way, now to this and now to that of the single humen 
organs (Ovpós, vos, and others) ;? and the second; to appreciate 
such curious types of expression as pdfov eupevar Sodas alel (Il, 
6, 444) and dvdxreow tata elos (Od., 15, 557), in which a certain 
moral attitude is reduced to the mental possession of a specific 
set of notions and abilities. 

And we understand further how the early Greeks, in ‘order to 
impose some system on the bewildering variety of subjective 


[e 


human behavior, turned for orientation to those realms of nature ` 


in which distinctive qualities are given as objective facts. Thus 
the stone becomes a simple and convincing symbol for hardness, 
ihe cliff for stubborn resistance, the storm for driving power, 
and so forth. Even more to the point were comparisons with 


animals. Any name of an animal such as lion or boar, dog or fly, ' 


or deer, would suggest at once a certain behavior and definite 
character. 


One step further takes us to the animal fable, in which beasts 


represent human types; or, in another direction, to Semonides’ 


- iambos on womankind. It is interesting to note that in Semoni- 


des’ mind the characters of animals are prior to those of, the 
women. . First, the types of women are said to be derived from 
the animals; ‘and second, a number’ of these types are not 
portrayed trom life but fashioned after the corresponding 
anim&ls.!? 


In the next'phase, the use of animal symbols could be more ` 


and more restricted, if not discarded. When Greek myth and 
legend were fully developed, they provided. the writer with a 
marvélously complete stock of given characters: from which' he 
could freely draw for all purposes. In Pindar (so Wilamowitz 
aptly IE the omens lions and boars are largely replaced 


' * The organ, of course, SUNAR the whole person. A remarkable 
exception (not noticed by Marg) is Il., 1, 225: xvràs upar Exwr, kpaðinr 
& édddow, i.e. “you try to bluff by a bold outward behavior but 
inwardly you are a coward.” This utterance implies not only a dis- 
crimination between two organs but even’ a stratification, as xpaSly 
stands for Agamemnon’s real self. 

1° The ass, monkey, and weasel types combine each some incoherent 
and unrelated properties. They are unconvincing as human types and 
obviously manufactured trom the animal models. 
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by the Jasons and Hercules. Tragic poetry made many dis- 
coveries in the moral field but disguised its innovations as better 
interpretations of the legendary past. Writers of history or 
ethnography used the supposedly factual material for presenting 
their studies on human character. Lyric poets told of their own 
_ experiences and of their own friends and foes. Only very late, 
serious Greek literature began openly to use fictitious characters: 
Not for some time was individual character considered by 
the Greeks as a matter for either invention or abstraction. In 
invention they did not believe, except for the purpose of amuse- 
ment (comedy); and abstraction, in moral problems, was being 
deliberately reserved for shaping out the one human ideal rather 
than the many existing varieties. Actual life, on the other hand, 
was supposed to adulterate the purity of the ideal and impose its 
chance conditions on the single persons so as to differentiate ` 
them. Speculation was here of little avail: the reality of 
individual characters seemed to require a demonstration through 
real individuals. . 

But this takes us far afield and to a subject which can hardly 
be discussed with brevity and clarity at the same time. 


HERMANN FRANKEL, 
Stawrorp UNIVERSITY. i 


i3 


Inscriptions de Délos, nos. 1497-2879: décrets, dédicaces, listes, 
catalogues, textes divers, postérieurs à 166 av. J-C., edited 
: by PIERRES ROUSSEL "and MAROEL LAUNEY. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1987. Pp. 450. 


Delos is the mirror of the Hellenistic world. Having been for 
over two hundred years the busy center of Aegean trade, and, as 
such, in contact with every political and social current of the 
eastern Mediterranean, the island was suddenly and almost com- 
pletely abandoned for all time, so that the French School in 
Athens undertook a highly responsible work when it began to 
uncover its ruins and documents and found them to be more 
nearly complete and less disturbed by reoccupation than has 
been the ease on any other ancient Greek site. 

'The offieial publications of Delos have already attained very 
considerable proportions. When the final reports are all in, it 
will be seen that a large share of the credit for interpreting the 
history of the place must go to Pierre Roussel, who inherited, on 
the death of Félix Diirrbach, the. arduous task of putting in 
order the Yohunnons mass of inscriptions that the excavators 


. 11 The sophists, not respecting this fundamental difference, subjected 
the abstract moral norm to the factual variety of conditions and 
characters. The result was moral nihilism. 
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have brought to light. The two latest fascicules of the Inscrip- 
. tions de Délos, containing between them nearly fourteen hundred . 
items, bring the work within sight of completion and make avail- 
able for the first time, in easily usable form, a wealth of informa- 
tion concerning life on the island in the period when it was an 
Athenian colony under Roman patronage—that is to say, in the | 
century beginning with 166 B. C.—a period, incidentally, with 
which Roussel’s previous researches have made him especially 
familiar. From the raid of 69 B.C. down through the Byzan- 
tine period the island was but sparsely settled and hardly articu- 
late, but what inscriptions have been found from that period 
. have been scrupulously studied by the editors and entered in 
their proper places in the series. 

Roussel states modestly in his preface that most of the in- 
scriptions of these two fascicules have already been published 
elsewhere. It is to be observed, however, that-over four hundred 
, items appear here for the first time, many of them small and 
meaningless fragments, to be sure, but some among them of 
considerable interest. Thus, nos. 2208 and 2566, mentioned by 
Roussel in an earlier article as bearing on second-century chron- 
ology, now appear in complete publication. Again, nos. 2549 
and 2552 contain. very considerable fragments .of verse which 
will be well worth studying with a view to restorations, one of 
them containing a large portion of an epigram by Antipater of 
Sidon. Of course many of the new fragments are somewhat un- 
promising at first sight, but the editors are to be commended for 
their patience in preparing them for publication, and now that 
they are all available to a wide circle of students it is highly 
probable that many will be found to be more instructive than 
they now-look. In this connection it may be well to observe that 
no. 2863, appearing here as a new fragment, had already been 
published, among the documents of the period of independent 
Delos, as no. 506c. The stone is very badly weathered and the 
two publications do not agree in every respect, but from my 
examination of some years ago I should judge that 506c is the 
better place for this fragment. 

The importance of the Delian inscriptions for the chronology 
of the Athenian archon lists has long been recognized. Although 
the new fascicules contain no fresh material for the solution of 
problems in this field of study, they do present all the old ma- 
terial in one publication, with verifications of readings, correc- 
tions where necessary, and a commentary that amounts to & very 
full bibliography. The editors have been content, in the case 
of dated documents, to cite the dates as given by Roussel in his 
Délos, colonie athénienne and, with them, such variants as have 
been advanced by other scholars. Thus, Roussel’s dating of the 
list of the gymnasiarchs, no. 2589, is retained, but the opposing 
views of Plassart are also entered with the necessary references. 

t 
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For the archons after 104 Roussel accepts Dinsmoor's correc- 
tions, citing in each case, however, his own earlier dating. The 
result is a new and complete survey of the Delian material, which 
is sure to become more and more useful as new evidence is 
brought to light, particularly by the excavations of the Athenian 
agora. In preparing the present survey, in fact, Roussel is 
simply following out the principle that he enunciated in his re- 
view of Dinsmoor's work:+ namely, that until the new evidence 
was available, radical revisions of chronological hypotheses had 
better wait. 

The chief value of the new fascicules will surely be in the 
picture that they present of the population of the island. Whole 
families are known by their dedications and monuments, and 
sometimes through generation after generation. The mixture of 
nationalities on Delos—Greek, Roman, Italian, Egyptian, Syrian 
—is richly illustrated. The relations between Delians and per-- 
sons at the courts of powerful Hellenistic monarchs throw light 
both on Delos and on those courts. The building erected by 
Helianax in the Kabeirion, in 102/1, with its roster of the rela- 
tives and hangers-on of Mithridates, is a case in point. The in- 
scriptions had already appeared in the official publications of the 
site, but here they take their place with hundreds like them- 
selves. When the indices have been compiled and published, the 
value of the collection will be at least doubled. Until.that time, 
students will have to content themselves with the prosopographi- 
cal works cited in the preface. 

Some of the difficulties with which the editors have had to 
contend can easily be imagined by anyone who stops to consider 
that the uncovering of this rich site goes back over a period of 
more than sixty years to a time when excavation was far from 
being the methodical science that it has by now become. ` Some- 
times the place where an inscription was found and the circum- 
stances of the finding are known, but just as often they are not. 
The editors, therefore, have frequently had to exercise their 
imaginations in order to reconstruet the history of the excava- 
tions themselves. Thus, no. 1792, known from a note-book of 
Reinach as a lost inscription, is now identified with a high 
degree of probability as an earlier reading of no. 1791, an in- 
scription known and marked with its proper number. Again, 
no. 2014 was described in ita original publication as lost, whereas 
it now appears with an inventory number and a fresh reading. 

All this is hard work, and some errors must inevitably creep 
in. In the bibliography to no. 1497 bts, under the reference to 
Dow’s article in Hesperia, page 91 should be read instead of 95. 
In the commentary to 2566, read successeur instead of prédéces- 
seur. The commentary to no. 2552 contains a reference to the 


+ Revue des études anciennes, XXXIV (1932), pp. 196-204. 
6 
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Tpwpdva of Lebadeia. The error is noted in the addenda where 
the word is altered to Tpojéówa. It should of course be Tpopóva. 
In no. 1519, at the beginning of line 53, rov is presumably a mis- 
print for rà (Diirrbach’s edition of this inscription is not at the 
moment available to me). In no. 1520, at the end of line 80, xoi 
is a misprint for rx. In no. 2121, line 7, [èy] should be read, ` 
not [év].. No. 1776 is reproduced from the original publication 

by Picard, who rightly introduced a question-mark in the curious 

restoration, rà i]eoà . . . avéOyxey. The editors, in dropping the 

question and allowing the text to stand without comment, do not 

strengthen its authority. In a number of cases, like that of no. 

1783, the editors have neglected to note the place where a given 

inscription was found, even when that place is known and has 

been elsewhere stated. One could wish, also, that more effort 

had been made to indicate .the approximate length of lacunae, 

especially since many of the inscriptions are of a monumental 

character, lel pacar DN lines of different lengths. Such nota- 

tions are always useful, and their absence is particularly missed 

in such places as no. 1507, line 37: èl E[— — — dpxovros; also in 

no. 1536, in 2258, line 5, and in 2254, line 4. | 

But shortcomings such as these weigh very little indeed 

against the splendid merits of the work. Like all good books, 

this one is not the end of anything but just a good beginning of 

what is sure to be fruitful research. The new fascicules are sure 

to be worked over very thoroughly, and it is to be hoped that 

such work will be done as far as possible in the presence of the: 


`- etones themselves—the only safe course. Qne is tempted to 


make some suggestions from a mere reading of the printed text. 
In no. 2238, line 6, is it possible that °A8|d8u should be read 
instead of ’Aw[é\\ow? In no. 1714, lines 1-2, one would expect 
-dvabé[yres, | ka vv v]aóv, but this is a matter of letter spacing 
that could be settled only on examination of the original or of a. 
squeeze. And I still would prefer some arrangement of no. 
' 1658, lines 10-11, that would allow ray & to stand, as originally 
read, instead of rõrð’, : 

In order to keep the collection up to date, mention should be 
made here of the epigraphical notes of F. R. Walton, published 
in Aw.A., XLII (1938), pp. 77-81. The article was prepared be- 
fore the new volumes appeared, and a good number of the read- 
ings proposed in it agree completely with the texts as now 
published. However, there are some variants. To readers of 
Walton’s article it is now possible to say that the texts affected 
are nos. 1800, 2226-9, 2234, 2240, 2247, 2255, 2257-60, 2268, 
2266, 2270, 2271, 2273, 2284, 2299, 9328. 

Tf a reviewer may be allowed to make a proposal, I should 
like to remind epigraphists that Delos, because of its small area 
and its insular position, is an ideal place in which to study styles 
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in letter-cutting. My own experience has been restricted to the 
third century, but it is very probable that a new examination of 
inscriptions of the second and first centuries would bring good 
results. On Delos the number of stone-carvers must have been 
small in comparison with the number of stones carved, and there, 
is no doubt that a thorough study of styles would result in the 
proper chronological placement of many scattered fragments, the 
joining together of some of them, and & more complete reading 
of others. 

If ever such a work is undertaken, the credit for preparing the 
lee must go to the leading epigraphist of ‘Delos, Pierre 
‘Roussel. 


Puri H. Davis. 
Vassar Connon. 


Erwin R. Goopenouce. The Politics of Philo Judaeus: Prac- 
tice and, Theory. With a General Bibliography of Philo by 
Howard L. GoopHarr and Erwin R. GoopenouaH. Yale 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xii+ 348. $3.75. 


Two thoughts immediately occur to one who inspects this vol- 
ume; one, that it is a beautiful piece of printing and bookcraft; 
the other, that its title is oddly chosen, since the Bibliography 
is about twice as long as the monograph on Politics. A more 
appropriate title, and one more convenient for librarians and 
students alike, would have,been A Bibliography of Philo Judaeus 
with an Essay on the Politics of Philo. Or perhaps, since the 
two parts are independent, each with its own preface and index, 
they should have been published separately. 

The Bibliography is admirably complete and well classified. 
It is not likely that anything of great importance has been 
omitted from the list of 1603 items. And the authors have : 
brought some charm to a usually dry subject by reproducing 
several attractive pages of manuscripts and early editions. One 
notes with envy that most of the items listed are to be found in 
the private collection of Mr. Goodhart, who generously offers to 
make his possessions available to scholars. 

Professor Goodenough’s monograph on Politics is divided into 
five chapters. The first, “ Politics Direct," calls attention to 
Philo’s caution in dealing with contemporary political condi- 
tions, especially in treatises addressed to gentiles, and analyses 
the In Flaccum and Legatio. The second, “ Politics in Code,” 
is a commentary on parts of De Somnus II, an allegorization of 
the biblical Joseph as poltitcus, and attempts to show that “ the 
entire allegory of Joseph is a clever piece of double entendre, 
a fierce denunciation of the Roman character and oppression, 
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done in & way and in a document which would give it fairly wide 
currency among Jews, but would seem quite innocuous if, as was 
unlikely, it fell into Roman hands.” In the third chapter, 
* Politics by Innuendo,” Goodenough argues that the treatise 
. De Josepho was written for gentiles, in contrast to the De 
Sommnis which was written for Jews, and that it “was written 
from first to last with & single purpose, namely to insinuate to 
‘its gentile readers the political philosophy which Jews wished 
gentiles to believe was theirs. It took the opportunity to suggest 
that the real source for the highest political ideal of the Hast, 
the ideal of a divinely appointed and guided ruler, had had its ' 
truest presentation in Jewish literature, and highest exempli- 
fication at a time when a Jew was, in contemporary language, 
pem of Egypt." The fourth chapter, * * Statesman and Phi- 
otopher," deals with the passages which, Goodenough believes, 
reflect “the warfare between statesman and philosopher in 
Philo’s own life.” In the final chapter, “ Kingship,” the author 
traces the relations of Philo’s conception of tHe ideal ruler and 
state to those of Hellenistic philosophers and Jews, and briefly 
indicates Philo’s influence on Christian political theory. 
' Asin his earlier works on Philo, so here Goodenough writes 
with persuasiveness, forcefulness, and wide learning in Hellenis- 
tic literature. Unfortunately, however, the same defects are 
apparent, namely, a tendency to make unwarranted inferences 
and a lack of scrupulous care in establishing the meaning of — 
key-words. 

In general the soundest parts of the monograph seem to be 
those where, as in the sections on Augustine’s indebtedness to 
Philo and on Philo’s use of the term “ democracy,” he is follow- 
ing earlier scholars, in these instances, Leisegang and Langstadt, 
as he candidly admits. Less sound is Goodenough’s new theory 
that the Philonic Joseph is a symbol of the Roman praefectus 
Aegypti and that in the two treatises mentioned above Philo is ` 
attacking Roman misgovernment specifically. Not that there is 
anything inherently improbable in this theory, but in the absence 
of clear evidence to the contrary it seems hardly necessary to 
assume that Philo was so excessively ‘cautious that he thought 
himself compelled to speak in such elaborately veiled terms. It 
is just in this matter that, as remarked above, Goodenough fails 
to present rigorous philological proof for his inferences. Three 
concrete examples may justify this criticism. 

On pp. 10f. Goodenough tells us that in two passages of In 
Fiaccum Gaius is denounced sharply. . “Yet Tracy [Philo 
Judaeus and the Roman Principate, 1933] has noticed that else- 
where in the treatise Philo speaks of Gaius with profound respect 

. Philo’s tone is completely respectful." What is the evidence 
for this assertion of an astonishing contradiction, which remains ` 
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unexplained? None whatever is given by Goodenough, who im- 
plies that it is satisfactorily furnished by Tracy. . When we turn 
to Tracy we find that all the passages cited by him merely show 
that Philo represents the Jewish community as having fulfilled 
its duties toward the emperor, and not that Philo himself speaks 
of Gaius “with profound respect.” The one passage translated 
by Tracy (In Flaccum, 83), which leads him to ask rhetorically, 
* Where else in any source is Gaius referred to even indirectly as 
xenorés? ” is lightheartedly mistranslated. : The Greek reads, 
Ge yàp kal vexpods arodaitcal rwos ypnoroŭ yeveOaxais abrokpáropos. 
Tracy takes ypyorot with a$roxpáropos. It did not occur to him, . 
apparently, that his translation, “for it was thought that even 
those put to death should have some consideration shown their 
bodies on the anniversary of a good (xpyordés) emperor’s birth,” 
leaves droAatoat hanging foolishly in the air, and that xpyorod 
cannot, therefore, modify abroxpdropos. Moreover, at least two 
parallels in Philo make it clear that wes xenero depends on 
drokatca, namely Agr., 126: Gov xpyerod twos and De Virt., 
125: drd mys eùuevoŭs dptcacbai tives xpnorod. Thus Gaius’ 
“goodness” disappears under the cold scrutiny of philology. 
The second instance of philological weakness, less glaring than 
the first, is found on pp. 22 ff., where Goodenough tries to show 
that the biblical Joseph typifies the Roman prefect, of Egypt on 
the ground that Philo calls Joseph érfzpomos, and “ No such title 
ig given Joseph in Genesis, and the use especially of the word 
érlrporos must have told any person in Alexandria what Philo 
meant. For ézitporos was in Philo’s day one of the official trans- ` 
lations of the title of the Prasfectus Aegypti. Flaccus is so 
called by Philo, and the title appears elsewhere.” But Goode- 
nough’s references by no means establish the fact that émérpomos 
was the official title of the Roman prefect of Egypt in Philo's 
day. It is true that Philo calls Flaccus èrirporos of Egypt (In 
Flaccum, 2) but not necessarily as a technical term, as the sen- 
tence shows, 6 BAdxxos . . . perà Thy ‘IBýpov reri, òs éxerérporro 
Alyurrov, xaSiorara ris “AAeEavSpeias kal Tis xwpas Émírpomos. 
Moreover Philo calls Moses éritporos of Egypt (Vita Mos., i, 
114) — surely not as a symbol of the Roman prefect; and in 
another passage ( Leg., 333) he calls Petronius éxírpomos of Syria. 
Of the other two references to the alleged official use of this term 
in Philo’s day, one is from a papyrus of the third century (not. 
second century, as Goodendazh states) ; the other, published re- 
cently in the PSI, x, 99, I have not seen; if the word has that 
meaning in a papyrus from the age of Augustus, as Goodenough 
states, we may admit that there is a slight basis for the-inference 
that Philo’s readers would instantly have caught the point of his 
veiled allusion. But against this supposition is the important 
fact that Magie in his monograph on Greek translations of 
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Roman titles does not list a single instance of èrlrporos as the . 
rendering of praefectus Aegypti. That is a fact that Goodenough 
ought to have mentioned. 

A similar objection can be raised against his statement on p. 
56 that Joseph before the king of Egypt represented the “ ideal 
prefect of Egypt, who, like Joseph, was the supreme ruler of 
Egypt subject only to the emperor, for the emperor was usually 
called by Eastern Greek-speaking peoples the Baowe's, the king. 
No intelligent person in Alexandria could have mistaken Philo's 
analogy.” One may be permitted to doubt whether failure to 
perceive this analogy was a sign of lack of intelligence in Philo’s 
readers. Magie tells us explicitly that Baeueis as a rendering of 
imperator or dominus, ete. dates from the Hadrianic period. He 
does, it is true, cite three instances from Josephus earlier (B. J., 
lii, 352; iv, 596; and v, 663) but all these instances are in the 
plural and are not used as technical terms, but merely as we use 
the word “royalty,” whether referring to a king or emperor. 
It is not, of course, Josephus regular usage, and in two of the 
passages he adds the words ray "Popaloy, while in the third 
kings in general may. be meant. 

There are some scholars who pounce upon errors or weekly 
supported theories with & certain degree of malicious pleasure 
at the author's expense. The reviewer does not enjoy that kind 
of sport; and, if it has been his lot to criticize several of Goode- 
nough’s works on Philo for fundamental defects of method, it is 
only because an objective interest in the subject has compelled 
him to do so. The more one knows about Philo, the more highly 
one appreciates Goodenough’s distingaished contributions to an 
understanding of that difficult and elusive writer. Though the 
author’s theories about Philo’s views on politics and religion may 
not be wholly or in large part correct, they have value in stimu- 
lating others to further research and in making non-specialists 
realize the importance of the issues involved. 


RALPH MAROUS. 
JuwisH INSTITUTA OF RELIGION; AND 
CornuxBIA UNIVERSITY. 


H. J. M. Muwe and T. O. Sxzar, including contributions by 
DouGLAs COOKERELL. Scribes and Correctors of the Codex 
Sinaiticus. British Museum, 1938. Pp. xii + 112; 23 figures 
and 43 plates. £1. 12.6. ' 

This is a truly remarkable publication by two competent 
scholars. Such important questions as the original contents of 
the MS, the scribes, the supplementary apparatus, the correctors, . 
orthography, date, provenance, and bindings of the MS have 
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- been thoroughly studied and the numerous full page plates of 
figures showing types of writing, corrections, numberings, titles, 
and subscriptions fully illustrate the points discussed so that the 
reader may follow the descriptions and arguments without turn- 
ing to the often inaccessible facsimile edition of the Sinaiticus 
by Kirsopp Lake. 

en one considers how often and by what able scholars the 
Sinaitic MS has been previously studied, the additions to our 
knowledge from this renewed investigation are beyond expecta- 
tion. Many questions have been definitely settled and the evi- 
dence for others clearly set forth. Of these I may mention the 
proof that the whole MS was written and corrected by the three 
scribes, styled A, B, and D by Tischendorf. Scribe C Se 
and the poetical books are divided between Scribes D and A 
Hach scribe wrote the titles and subscriptions of his portion, 
while Scribes A and D are responsible for most of the supple- 
mentary material and for the earliest corrections. Thus two or 
three different types of writing are established for each of the 
scribes. Yet nowhere do I see the obvious conclusion drawn that 
the body of the text both in the Sinaiticus and the Vaticanus is 
written in an imitative, that is, archaistic hand. Such combina- 
tions are common both in Latin and Greek manuscripts of the 
later period, when uncial and minuscule are found in the same 
manuscripts. That the same condition prevailed among the 
writers of the “ Biblical uncial” of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies is an obvious inference, and should, I think, be emphasized. 
Furthermore, the’ ancients recognized both scribes who wrote 
only the ancient imitative hands and those who wrote both the 
old and the new; cf. Isidore, Orig., 6, 14: librarii iidem qui et 
antiquarii vocantur, sed librarii qui nova et vetera scribunt, 
antiquarii qui tantum modo vetera, unde et nomen sumpserunt. ` 

In so excellent a book one hesitates to criticize individual 
points, lest disapproval of the method of work or of the argu-. 
ment should be implied, yet I cannot yet accept the exact dating 
of the manuscript, or that it was copied from dictation, though 
I am most grateful to the authors for the array of evidence which 
they have gathered. These are not, however, two independent 
questions, for the strongest single proof for the exact dating of 
the manuscript is based on the assumption that it was copied 
from dictation. 

Let us take up the dictation question first. Milne and Skeat 
claim that the Vaticanus and Alexandrinus also, ag well as the 
Sinaiticus, were written from dictation and it is true that the 
same proofs, phonetic errors in spelling, are found in all, and in 
varying degrees. But if that constitutes proof, then all the 
manuscripts that I have ever studied, were written from dicta- 
tion, An excellent example is the Berlin Papyrus of Genesis 
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which, like the Sinaiticus, repeats a whole leaf of the parent - 
manuscript with eight differences in spelling between the two 
copies of this brief Bad (University of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, XXI, pp. 248 ff.). Yet here it is impossible 
. to think of dictation as expan anation for the phonetic changes in 

spelling, for other misspellings are plainly due to misreading 
the parent manuscript. which was doubtless somewhat cursively 
written. Only the accidental turning of a leaf and a most care- 
less scribe can explain this repetition. Even the special proof of 
dictation given by Milne and Skeat on p. 07 admits another 


explanation. In I Maccabees V, 20 H GRE was written for 
the correct Ñ — éxtaxwxidto. This is explained by Milne and 
Skeat as due to the reader not being able to decipher the numeral 
in the parent (probably F for H), who thus dictated “ either 
six or three thousand.” But from such dictation would not even 
a careless scribe have written HGH Ê or, if he was of a later 
period HGH I? The presence of the symbol F seems to show 
that the scribe was imitating an unintelligible symbol. Yet if 
s0, the symbol would have been equally unintelligible to some 
reader of the parent manuscript, who would have written in the 


gloss H HF. The scribe of the Sinaiticus, being sure a numeral 
was intended, put the strokes above H both times, but tried to 
copy the two ‘unintelligible symbols, omitting therein the curved 
stroke meaning thousands over &. If this be the right inter- 
pretation the scribe did not know the meaning pf a curved stroke 
. above a letter used as a numeral. As there are but three cases, 
all in I Maccabees, where these older numerals are found in the 
Sinaiticus (cf. Milne and Skeat, p. 62) it seems possible that 
here the scribe was copying from an old exemplar and imitated 
the numeral signs because he did not understand them, but with 
substitution of the gloss in one case. The error in I Maccabees 
V, 34 rpuryAlous Séxa for Sxraxioxidious noted by Milne and Skeat 
on p. 64 may be due to an error in the parent or to a gloss, for 


- it is obviously due to the separation of H into FL, which scribe 
or reader was equally capable of misinterpreting. 

There can be little question that at times Christian manu- 
scripts also were written from dictation, and so the descendants 
of the manuscripts might exhibit errors due to dictation, but it 
is quite another matter to assume that all the famous old codices 
were so written, especially those containing the whole Bible. We 
know from S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, that complete 
Bibles were almost unknown in Western Europe in the earlier 
centuries. Conditions must have been somewhat similar in the 
Greek world. Only very rich churches and monasteries could 
afford a complete Bible and this was built up by gathering parts 
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. from various sources, as we see from the Freer and Beatty manu- 
scripts. A huge manuscript like the Sinaiticus was distinctly a 
show piece and may have owed its preservation in part to this 
fact. The expense involved in producing such a manuscript 
makes it difficult for us to believe that it was but one of an edi- 
tion of similar huge Bibles produced for sale or gift. Sanday ' 
(Old Latin Biblical Texts, 2, pp. xiii f.) claimed that there were 
no Latin manuscripts of the whole Bible before the seventh cen- 
tury. Eusebius, Vita Constant., 4, 36 f., does not state that entire 
Bibles in single manuscripts were requested for the. churches of 
Constantinople. Large codices, both papyrus and parchment, 
were known in the third century, but 200 leaves is 2 more likely 
limit than 800. 

In-spite of my disagreement with Milne and Skeat on the 
early date of the Sinaiticus, I nevertheless think that their study 
marks a real advance toward.the solution of this difficult ques- 
tion. Now that they have proved that the entire manuscript was 
written by three scribes, scholars should concentrate their atten- 
tion on the natural hands of these scribes, as shown in titles and 
subscriptions. It seems probable that eventually parallels will 
be found for hands showing such marked peculiarities. 

In the discussion of date and provenance I see no reference to 
the identity in choice and order of books between the Vaticanus 
manuscript and Athanasius 39th Easter Letter. The relation- 
ship here is obvious, though Rahlfs’ claim (Nach. d. K. Gesells. 
d. Wissen. z. Gottingen, Phil.-Htst. Klasse, 1899, p. 72) that it 
definitely dated the Vaticanus after 367 A.D. is not accepted. 
The text also both of thé Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus is pre- 
dominantly Alexandrian, not Caesarean, and apparently belongs 
to the fourth or fifth century. 

The attempt of Hilgenfeld to date the Sinaiticus in the sixth 
century on the basis of the colophons to II Esdras and Esther 
was rejected by Tischendorf on the ground that the two notes 
were in the seventh century. Lake in the Introduction to the 
Facsimile edition dates both notes in the fifth to seventh century. 
Milne and Skeat do not expressly discuss the date of these notes 
on p. 64 when they are rejected as evidence on the date of the 
manuscript. To me it does not seem that they can be so lightly 
thrown aside. The two subscriptions seem to be by different 
hands and that at.the end of Esther is very old. The nearer we 
bring this subscription to the origin of the manuscript the more 
it gains in importance both for date and provenance. I should 
welcome a careful palaeographical study of this from thé Leipsic 
part of the Sinaiticus, which was not used by Milne and Skeat 
in the original. The fact that the Vaticanus and Sinaiticus are 
the earliest manuscripts to exhibit running titles at the tops 
of pages (Dziatzko, Untersuchungen, 1900, p. 178) cannot be 
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ignored in the discussion of the date. Also the fact, noted by 
Milne and Skeat, that both | manuscripts at times use a projecting 
first letter of a paragraph i in place of the paragraph mark, is not 
without importance for the date. In all these matters the great , 
Dis codices are nearer to the fifth century type than to the 


My opposition on this point must not, however, be considered 
as a condemnation even of the portion criticized. I recommend 
the whole work both to Biblical scholars and to palaeographers. 


Henry A. SANDERS. 
ANN Anson, MICHIGAN. 


Reinhold Strömberg. Theophrastea, Studien zur botanischen 
Begriffsbildung. (Göteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vit- 
terhets-Samhälles Handlingar, Femte Följden. Ser. A. 
Band 6. No. 4.) Göteborg, Elander, 1937. Pp. 234. 


The botanical works of Theophrastus have attracted the inter- 
est of both botanists and philologists in recent years. Senn! 
studied their significance for the history of biological sciences, 
and Regenbogen è analysed part of the Htstoria Plantarum as 
a preparation, for a future edition of this work. The present 
study by Stromberg tries to establish the principles which 
Theophrastus followed in his botanical research, the terms which 
he applied, and the concepts which he developed. The author 
divides his book, which was presented*as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Göteborg, into three main parts. The first 
part traces the history of ancient botany down to Theophrastus 
and compares the latter’s principles of research with those of 
Aristotle. The second and most extensive part analyses Theo- 
phrastus’ terminology of the various parts of plants. In his last 
section Strömberg discusses some general features, such as the 
economy of words for the expression of botanical concepts, the 
relativity of the concepts, the natural system of plants as visu- 
alized by Theophrastus and his procedure in inventing and 
forming proper terms. Two appendices deal with the tendency 
to use-the name of a part for the whole plant and with the 
terminology of plant diseases. A comprehensive bibliography 
and three indices end this thorough and careful study. 

Helped by his knowledge of the Mediterranean flora, Stróm- 


1G. Senn, Die Entwicklung der btologisohen Forschungsmethode in der 
Antike und thre grundsdtzliohe Förderung durch Theophrast von Hresos, 
Aarau, 1933. 

* O. Regenbogen, “ Theophrast-Studien I,” Hermes, LXIX (1934), pp. 
75-105 and 190-203. 
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berg has succeeded in elucidating the meaning of many botanical 
terms which had not been interpreted correctly before. This is 
an important achievement. Strémberg’s interest is, however, 
not limited to the purely terminological aspect. He is more 
interested in Theophrastus’ botanical concepts and their method- 
ological significance. It is the main thesis of the book that 
Theophrastus used his words in a loose and relative sense 
'(* fliessende Terminologie ”; cf., e. g., pp. 59, 63) corresponding 
to the relativity of nature (cf. pp. 145-154). He distinguished 
natural “types” of plants (cf. pp. 31, 155), a procedure which 
prevented him from building up a complete and well-defined 
botanical system but, on the other hand, helped him to be more 
concrete in his approach to botany than Aristotle had been in 
zoólogy (cf. p. 152). Whoever has had an opportunity to study 
Greek botanical or pharmacological names will probably agree 
with Strémberg’s contention. Nevertheless, it must be pointed 
out that Strómberg's interest in “ Begriffsbildung " has some- 
times led him astray in the interpretation of his material. He is 
apt to see “concepts” where Theophrastus relates simple facts 
and to overstress the relativity of certain terms. 

It is, for instance, not possible to say that “ Theophrast 
bildete auch den Begriff des blattlosen Stengels . . ." (p. 97) 
because in Hist. Plant., I, 10, 7 he stated with regard to bulbous 

lants that the whole stalk was without leaves. Strömbergs 

efinition of paxpóppıa is likewise arbitrary when he writes 
(p. 67): “ Theophrast meint mit Langwurzeln solche Wurzeln, 
deren Aufgabe eg ist, das Wurzelsystem überhaupt auszubreiten 
(vgl. VII, 11, 8: wapaBaAacryrixey 8? [sc. 73 xuxópiov] xa rq fig 
Kal GAXws paxpdppifov, & ò xai SvowAcfpov), indem sie auch 
Nahrung aufnehmen.” ‘The reference describes the root of the 
chickory and explains why the plant is hard to kill, but says 
nothing about the general functions of this type of root. 

On p. 112 Strómberg wants to prove that the concept of 
povokáAapos may be relative and may mean “mit wenigen 
Halmen.” For proof he quotes Hist. Plant., VIII, 4, 3: kai ó 
piv povoxdAapos, 6 82 moAvkdAapos, kal padov S& kal JjTroy. He 
refers ó pty... 6 8 to káAapos and thinks that “der Forsch- 
ungsgrundsatz padAov xal Frrov sicher zu beiden Begriffen zählt.” 
Since, however, the whole paragraph deals with the various kinds 
of wheat and since the sentence immediately preceding the 
one quoted does not mention xáAapuos, it seems more natural to 
refer ó uiv, etc. to mupós and to interpret with Hort (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library, II, p. 169) : “ Some kinds have a single ‘ reed,’ some 
more than one, and in the latter class the number varies.” On 
p. 145 Strömberg writes: “Ich bin geneigt, powdudAdrdgcs und 
óyódvAAos IV 11, 10 als Synonyme zu betrachten: 6 88 Aerrós 
(sc. xdAapos) xal rodvduaros, ó 8è ÓAcyóQvAAos kal povddvdAdos. Es 
handelt sich um eine dichotomische Gliederung des xdAapos- 
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Begriffes.” The latter contention granted, it still does not show 


why óAvyóo. and povdd. should be understood as synonymous. 
The author sometimes reveals a certain tendency to suggest 


deviations from the usual meaning of words without showing the : 


necessity for doing so. Thus he contends (p. 183)'that “ &/Aov 
* Holz? kann auch ‘ Baum’ bedeuten." This possibility admitted, 
the example from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., V, 4, T: & TóAo 
88 ry vico Tj wept rijv "Apafl(ay eval ri. acc ÉiAoy ¿£ od rà mAoia 
vavryyoUrra. seems badly chosen, since “ wood” fits the meaning 
just as well as “tree.” Again, in an interesting historical sketch 
of the term ts Strömberg assumes that it originally meant 
* muscle of the nape of the neck” (pp. 129 and 131: “ Nacken- 
_ muskel ”), then “ muscles ” as well as “ sinews ” (cf. p. 129) and 

that the meaning of “ sinews ” gradually developed into a variety 
of significations such as sinew, ligament, muscle-fiber, ete. (cf. 
p. 138). The assumption of an original meaning of muscle 


seems, however, unnecessary. In Iliad, XVII, 522 where it is 


said of a man smiting aù ox with an ax behind the horns: Iva Táug 
8:4 mácav, this probably means the strong ligament (ligamentum 
nuchae of anatomical nomenclature) 80 conspicuous in cattle. 
In Iliad, XXIII, 191 there is likewise no need to imply the 
meaning of “ muscle.” 

These examples show that Strémberg’s pepe ghould 
‘not be accepted blindly. But, this does not detract from the 
: general value of his study. It will help towards a better under- 

standing of many terminological details and will also remind 
those accustomed to the. modern classificatogy system not to 
ee the same exactness in ancient botanical works. 
` ; Owser Tmax. 
InstTirvts oF 7x» History oF Moom, , ; 
Tus Jonns Hopxins UxIVERBITI. 


Plutarchus, Moralia, Vol. IV. Edidit O. Husmet. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1988. Pp. xxiv -+ 405. RM. 10.20. 


The editing of Plutarch’s Essays drags its slow length along . . 
or both sides of the Atlantic. Nine years have elapsed since . . 


Vol. III of the Teubner Plutarch was issued, and the work has 
again changed hands. . This volume contains the Sympostaca 
(Quaestiones | Corwivales), Amatorius, and Amatoriae Narra- 
tiones. The Amatorius is accepted as a work belonging to 
Plutarch’s later years and left in a more or less unpolished state. 
The editor has been able to utilize notes by Sieveking, Pohlenz, 
and W. R. Paton (the last written in Paton’s copy of Bernardakis’ 
fourth volume). 


5 
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The Preface recites with authority the story of the MS tradi- 
tion. Vindobonensis 148 (T) is now definitely recognized as the 
sole source of all codices containing the Quaestiones. This MS, 
of the tenth century, shows some resemblances to its contempo- 
rary, the Marcianus (A) of Athenaeus, presenting, like A, in- 
stances of double readings where the scribe was in doubt which 
to choose, e. g. 688 F (p. 188, 10) epi mópov 4 mópwrv, where 
Hubert prints repi mópovs [3 rópov]. Although in some ways the 
new text is not so perspicuous as that of Bernardakis (half- 
verses are incorporated with the prose, not printed as verse), the 
' critical apparatus, as in the preceding volumes, is infinitely bet- 
ter. There are, of course, cases where the effort to be brief causes 
obscurity or even inaccuracy. Thus on zporperdpevos 624 C (p. 
30, 10), accepted by L & S, it is quite misleading to say 
* mporpexóuevos ci, Xyl. coll. Athenaei trepBatvew.” Read “ coll. 
Athenaei trepPdvra (struct. mut.).” The ea writer would 
prefer Bernardakis’ zapepxónevos, accepted by Hartman. As to 
the passage in Athenaeus, Hubert dutifully follows Wilamowitz 
arbitrary judgment in regarding it as interpolated, though Reit- 
zenstein (Griech. Etymologika, 373) has shown that there is no 
good reason for rejecting it. One may add that since the epitom- 
izing of Athenaeus began in the sixth or seventh century, the 
passage in question, slightly out of place as it is, merely illus- 
trates the desultory way in which the epitomizer gathered his 
materials. It is perhaps too much to expect that a German edi- 
tor should consult the apparatus of a work in the Loeb Library, 
especially as evenssome American scholars seem to be under the, 
impression that such a ‘work is merely a translation, without 
critical or exegetical value. “ Athen. codd.” (plural!) continues 
to be printed when A is the sole authority, e. g., 751 C (p. 342, 
15 = Athen., 602e). Read here “ubi ayov A.” The note at 
771 EF (p. 396, 15, 18) &xapr. is not clear. Wyttenbach’s 
"Aludpro and 'AAuíprios are an interpretation, not a correction; 
and on the same page (396, 6) Aafóv, omitted in E, should be 
expunged and éxàv corrected to čxwv, as Hartman proposed. 

Scholars will differ on the question how the numerous and 

ievous lacunae in T should be filled up by conjecture. If 

ubert has erred, it is on the side of conservatism. Obviously a 
wide gap like that at 766 D (382, 18) cannot be filled. For the 
quotations from the philosophers, e. g. Demoeritus, fr. 152, at 
665 D (182, 16), Diels’ supplements are almost always accept- 
able, and the added yyjwoy olov rò of Pohlenz might well have been 
placed in the text without too great: boldness; so at 765 B (379, 
13); Hubert’s own conjecture at 753 A (847, 12); and Paton’s 
at 621 B (22, 11). There are many other passages where the 
. editor has left the reader with an unintelligible text, notably in 
the fable of the Fox and the Stork 614 E (7, 14). Nor are all 
the daggers of suspicion which stab his text justified. dAxmov, . 
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describing water at 669 B (140, 24), may be causative, “having 
a tonic effect”; Avowos, active as well as passive in meaning, 
may possibly afford an analogy. 

On the other hand, most of the adopted emendations are hap- 
pily chosen, as Paton’s rhs Statrys for ras yas 727 F (284, 17). 
Probably also, Paton’s rois éÉo pépeow for rois cwpaow, 671 A 
(145, 15), should have been adopted. But it is hard to see why 
the editor prefers dOcira: to Oe, 698 D (212, 18). His conjecture 
at 701 B (220, 10) fo¢ddura is cacophonous, and certainly not 
more likely than Reiske’s o¢ddura (T {wpura). It is hard also 
‘to follow him in his thoroughgoing aversion to hiatus, in view 
of Plutarch’s own remark (De vitioso pudore 584 F) on the 
fussiness of those who “will not tolerate the clash of vowel 
against vowel.” Yet he is right in bracketing 'AqóAAe»n an 
obvious gloss, after rë Movoyyérp, 743 © (322, 11). 

Writers like Plutarch and Athenaeus, rich in quotations from 
an earlier or dialectic Greek, present a peculiar problem. Shall 
ihe editor make the quotation conform to the practice of the 


early author, or follow later forms used in the time of the ex- , ' 


A dri Thus at 733 E (298, 9) rlw 8€ pw £y xapòs aloy (Iliad, 

9, 378), Hubert prints éyxapos “cum Eustath." (rather, "cum 
quibusdam ap. Eust."). éyxapos may be right for the time of 
Plutarch, clio: apparently thought it equivalent to éykeddAov, but 
itis certainly not right for Homer. So, too, with Lesbian forms. 
Shall Sappho’s xarfdvowa 646 EH (84, 6) be so printed, or 
xarÜavoica, the MS accent according to Perpandehet Hubert 
has no note on it. 

On the whole the well-printed book bears the: mark of unusually 
careful research. The question of the relation between Macrobius 
and Plutarch is sensibly dismissed with the remark that Macro- 
bius followed his own bent in arranging, expanding, and altering 
the materials common to both. The richly varied citation of 
testimonia, parallel passages, and even modern works raises the 
book to the dignity of an annotated edition. 


C. B. Gunick. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A. DzLATTE.  Herbarius. Liège, 1938. (Bibliothèque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Université de Lidge, 
LXXXI.) ' 


This is an enlarged and revised edition (176 pages and 4 
plates against 126 pages) of a book which appeared first in 1986 
as Bulletin XXII of the Royal Belgian Academy. For many 
years Delatte has devoted some of his studies to the elucidation 
of Greek and mediaeval astrology and magic, in the widest sense. 
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In the book under discussion he has turned to the beliefs and 
practices connected with the gathering of herbs and plants, 
chiefly for medical purposes. Fe -has thus entered on a field of 
wide significance in the life of the. people, one which even in 
our days furnishes a livelihood to gatherers of “simples.” Nor 
has the author overlooked this side of his investigation ; there are 
numerous instances in which he has enriched his intensive and 
extensive study of written tradition with his own SERE of 
living practices. 

The seven chapters in which he deals with his subject (1: 
Time of Gathering; II: Preparation of the' Gatherer's Person; 
III: Cathartic and Apotropaic Ritual; IV: Cries, Incantations, 
. Words; V: Offerings; VI: Ways of. Gathering, Tools; VII: 
-` Treatment after Gathering, followed by & summary and two 
satisfactory Indexes of sources and subject matter) show the 
well-known master of his subject, who commands his material 
from 2000 B. C. to our own days. 

Tt is barely possible that the discovery of new material might 
correct a statement here and there. On the whole, we can only 
gratefully learn from the enormous mass of details which De- 
. latte has brought together. In one point only he geems to me to 

have gone beyond the strict interpretation of facts. I cannot 

agree with him in his treatment of the Minoan gems, on which, 

as he believes, the act of herb gathering is represented pp- 7-14). 
As to figure 2, ihe “ pagne courte? is in Nilsson's Minoan and 
Mycenaean Religion, at least on the left side, adorned by a 
decided tail, such as we see on the Hagia-"Triada burial chest in 
, the costume of the priestess; for the way of wearing the hair, 
one can compare Haas’ Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte 7, 
figures 53 (goddess of fertility) and 65 (from a relief vase; 
here also nudity and “pagne”). Nor can I stress the arrange- 
ment of the hair to the extent Delatte does. The female adorant 
wears her hair up. Figure 3 contains distinctly a religious sub- 
ject; the central figure is either in levitation or is meant to be 
in the background; all three women, goddess as well as adorante, 
are dressed alike in the usual Minoan fashion. A better case: 
might be made out for figure 4, where the turning of the head is 
erhaps due to the su erstitious gesture of averting the face 
trom the object. he bending of the plant, both here and in 
figure 5, is due an to the exigencies of space. In neither . 

representation is the male figure kneeling; in 4 we have merely 
the archaic “ knee-running ” scheme, while'in b the-man seems to 
be climbing a hill or cairn. Figures 6 and 7 are too indistinct 
to allow a judgment either way; figure 9 seems to me to show & 
purely religious act, and in 10 I can see only a touching not a 
pee of the plant, while figure 12 apparently is a mytho- 

ogical scene. 
If thus we are reluctantly forced to reject this attempt to trace 
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magical plant gathering back into the third pre-Christian mil- 
lennium, we can only be deeply grateful for the remainder of 
the book. For a long time to come it will, together with the 
detailed treatment of individual plants in the Handwórterbuch 
des deutschen 'Aberglaubens, form the indispensable basis for all 
future investigation. Scattered throughout the text and the 
notes are a number of shrewd observations and emendations, of 
which I may be permitted to mention the explanation of the 
terms used by Demeter in the Homeric hymn to Ceres, 228 ff. 
(6, 7), of trimenos (28, 2), nuda pedem (58, 3) sponsa solis 
(84, 1), of the paeonia incantation (101, 1), of Pradel’s treat- 
ment of the same passage (110, 1) and of hermetian (121, 8). 

Delatte has not been satisfied with a mere collection and 
systematization but has given us also his views on the religious 
and other reasons underlying the various procedures. Here again 
it is easy to disagree with him in details. In general, he seems 
to me too much inclined to stress the cathartic character of the 
usages. J for one agree with A. Dieterich (Mutter Erde, 3rd 
ed., p. 57) “that such usages are not explained by tracing them 
to the idea of lustration.  Lustratio is originally only the ac- 
companiment .of a sacrament, which has a religious scope, the 
conciliation of some deity, whom man must approach in the 
state of purity " (see also F. Pfister in R.-E., RIX, col. 1456, 
2-7). 

Now and then one wishes that the author had even extended 
his writing. Thus (pp. 29-82) the discussion of the choice of 
days might have been enlarged into a separate chapter, drawing 
on Hesiod’s Works and Days and the data of the Catalogus 
Codicum Astrologorum, Again the whole book calls for a 
wider investigation of the plant gathering ritual of peoples be- 
yond the oy of antiquity and of Europe. Ever since 
Liebrecht’s Volkskunde it has been evident that European plant 
lore is deeply indebted to learned tradition from antiquity, car- 
ried on through the Middle Ages into our own time, so that a 
deeper insight into its character, whether deistic or-predeistic, 
can apparently only be looked for from a comparison with the 
ritual of tribes untouched by Greece and Rome. May we not 
hope that.some American folklorist will take up this burden in 
the near future? Only thus can we expect to approach 
what Usener has called the “Grundgesetze der religiösen 
Denkformen.” 


Boansparg, N. Y. 


Ernst Rss. 
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Charitonis Aphrodisiensis De Chaerea et Callirhoe Amatoriarum 
Narrationum Libri Octo. Recensuit et emendavit WARREN 
E. Buare. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. xx-+ 142. 
$3.50. 


Except for three short fragments, which have come to light 
since 1898, the text of Chariton’s romance depends upon a single 
manuscript, namely Florentinus 627 (F) of the thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century — the famous Casinensis upon which 
Paul Louis Courier spilt notorious ink, and from which Furia 
edited the fables of Aesop. And yet, strange as it may seem,. 
Professor Blake is the first modern editor of Chariton ever to 
have seen this manuscript, although four others (D’Orville 1750, 
Beck 1783, Hirschig 1856, and Hercher 1859) have edited the 
text before him. That fact alone is enough to make one sus- 
picious of previous editions and to show why a new one was 
needed; but the, nineteenth-century editions of Hirschig and 
Hercher are even more misleading than one. might infer from 
the fact that they are based on secondary sources, for Hirschig, 
on whom Hercher depends for everything except his own con- 
jectures, used a “collation ” by Cobet in which some 370 of the 
latter’s emendations were left undistinguished from an approxi- 
mately equal number of genuine manuscript readings, with the 
result that Hirschig, not knowing the nature of the document 
before him? but having great confidence in it, falsely reported 
as readings of F many variants that originated with Cobet, 
among which about 190, ave are told, represent substantial and 
more or less arbitrary changes. These and other significant facts 
about the history of Chariton’s text in modern times are set forth 
briefly in the Praefatio, and have been explained more fully by 
the editor in T..A. P. A., LXII (1981), pp. 68-77. 

The new edition by Professor Blake conforms to the highest 
standards of critical scholarship, being distinguished by great 
thoroughness in the preparation, by lucidity and brevity in the 
presentation, and by the exercise of acumen and good judgment 
throughout in the business of emendation. All departures from 
the readings of F are explained in the first of two separate 
paragraphs of notes at the foot of the page, while in the second 
paragraph are recorded nearly all the other emendations that 
have been proposed by scholars in modern times. This gives us 
a complete critical apparatus and at the same time enables one 
to see at a glance just what the editor has done; for the first 
paragraph, containing no irrelevant matter, is unusually brief 
and perspicuous. The notes in both paragraphs contain numer- 
ous cross references to other parts of the text. It is typical of 
Blake's thoroughness that, in order io judge as accurately aa 


` * Found by Blake at Leiden. 
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` possible concerning the normal usage of his author, he took the 
pains to prepare for himself at the outset a complete word index. 

With this help he is able to make a rational decision on many. 
otherwise doubtful points, and often to defend the traditional 
reading of the manuscript when that reading had been changed 
by previous editors. However, we are assured in the preface 
that this index has been used with discretion, and not “ quasi 
index expurgatorius in quo nisi pro omnibus invenirem exempla 
constantia, Charitonis verba expellere deberem.” 

The papyrus fragments from the Fayfim (2nd cent.) and 
from Oxyrhynchus (2nd-3rd cent.), by their relatively close 
agreement with F, bear valuable witness to the integrity of F"s 
tradition as opposed to that of the Theban codex (6th—7th cent.), 
whose readings, often radically different from those of F, are 
geldom of any value except where they seem to correct an error 
or a small deficiency in F; e. g. on p. 120, line 10 elxóvas Theb. 
(ut olim coni. D'Orville) for oixjoas F, and, at 122. 19, u]erato 
$epóncvo[s] Theb., om. F. Apart from orthographical details I 
note some twenty-two cases'in which Blake has adopted a reading 
of the Theban codex (which is much longer than either Ox. or 
Fay.) in preference to F, and thirteen cases each in which the 
readings of the Fayüm papyrus and of the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
are preferred. With two or three possible exceptions these new 
readings definitely improve the text, and a dozen of them confirm 
the conjectures of modern critics. The mutilated but adventi- 
tious reading of the Theban codex at 121. 29 is thus ingeniously 
restored by reference to Theophrastus, Ohar., X, 10: [dowep ei 
adetn] purdpy[vpos tiv V]vepgn[eptav wi]. Little is gained, in 
my opinion, by the conflation of F and Theb. at 119.8. In the 
note on 118.26 4xí]raro seems to be a misprint for #ric]raro. 
On p. xi, note 4 and p. xii, note 1 the references to those: pas- 
sages in the text which correspond to the extant portions of the 
DE and Fayüm papyri respectively, have been inter- 
anged, so that both references, as they now stand, are wrong; 
i “TV 2,8 usque ad 8, 2” on p. xi and “IT 8, 5 usque ad 4,2” 
on p. xii. 

Among the numerous emendations introduced by the- editor, 
or adopted by him from previous critics, there are few to which 
the present reviewer can seriously object. I do not understand 
why the article before SaovAet’s is deleted with Hercher at 65. 12 
and 19, and 66.7 (against Hercher), but allowed to stand at 
95. 2 and 29, 96. 2 and 26, 97. 21, 93. 22. (against Hercher), etc. ; 
nor why rois is bracketed before mac at 67.6, nor why éoros is 
changed to évecrós at 40.81 and aidndios to aldvldoy at 41.8. 
On the other hand, Blake has introduced a number of clever and 
convincing emendations of his own: rér obv dwey for rò yovv 
Aomóv (24. 25); "Iácov àcekyalve for macóv åoeßaim (83. 16), pay 
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GAN’ ob for padAov où (86.5), eionige for j£(eee (40.28), Sixafd- 
pevot for xabeLduevor (73.18), ós éy TAaraais for & mAaraías 
(108. 9) ; cf. also 22. 13-16, 49. 14, 82. 3, 117. b and 118. 5. I am 
pleased to note that he rejects Hercher’s KaXAóg after 585 at 
83.6; it is incompatible both with the idiomatic meaning of 78y 
in this passage (== besides) and with the conventional rhythm 
of the phrase. ` 

In general, the superiority of Blake's edition to previous 
editions lies not so much in the emendations nor yet in the ex- 
ploitation of the new fragments, valuable as these are, ag in the 
very accurate reading and reporting of F and the conservative 
adherence to that main tradition. 
. At the end of the volume there is a useful index of proper 
names in which the part played by each character is fully 
analyzed, and this is followed by a list of sententiae and simili- 
tudes. Since sources are cited for some of the sententiae, the 
editor might have noted that the saying about men believing what 
they want to believe (s. v. Homo) probably comes from Demos- 
thenes, 3rd Olynthiac, 19, and that évradioy čvðoģov 4 fyyeuovía 
(s. v. FRAGM owes something to Isocrates, Archtd., 17. 


B. E. PERRY. 


UNIVERSITY OF fica 


JOHANNES SCHNEIDER. De Enuntiatis Secundariis Interpositis 
Quaestiones Plautinae. Accedit excursus de chronologia 
Plautina. Dresden, Dittert, 1937. Pp. 182. Diss. 


This is an analysis of the position of subordinate clauses, 
intricately catalogued according to antecedents, syntax, and 
meaning, most useful as a reference book though regrettably _ 
lacking an index locorum. Under collocatio tradittonalis, the . 
rules established are but those of accepted Latin usage. Even 
here “rules” are sometimes dangerous when we find regular 
usage outnumbering exceptions by only 61: 56, 50: 33, 8:2, 5: 4, 
and in one case 20:26 (pp. 33-47). The most valuable section 
deals with clauses placed. between main verbs and infinitives (p. 
124) which Schneider, on good evidence, suggests became almost 
an automatic formula, e.g., eruvias facere, quas vovi, volo. 
Collocatio occastonalis deals with unusual order which performs 
some specific non-grammatical function. This section is sound 
and obvious, but one wearies of emphasis, alliteration, anacolu- 
thon, metri causa, etc., as explanations of irregularities which 
are such a frequent and natural feature of spoken dramatic lan- 
guage as to cause even the inexperienced Plautine reader no 
pause. It is hardly fair to place on them the onus of irregu- 
larity. One wonders if the strictures of German order have 
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blinded Schneider to the relative flexibility of Latin. Perhaps 
this also explains the charge (pp. 7, 48, 124, 174) that, Plautus 
Was aE abet with an unformed language. Lambs similar 
. criticism of Thucydides has long since welcomed such a notion 
to the realm of limbo. Rules are often weakened by conflicts 
between each other, e. g., p. 67. 

Although a brief section treats orders meíri causa, Schneider 
deals only with well known phenomena; elsewhere his position 
on metre is very hesitant (p. 28). But I suspect that many 
irregularities not obviously attributable to other causes, are re- 
lated to metre. We touch here the delicate question of poetic 
license, but certain undeniable considerations suggest that irregu- 
larities are less caused than, so to speak, influenced, by metrical 
writing. One who continually composes in verse forms the habit 
of mentally casting phrases in metrical form before they ever 
teach the page; in time this becomes as automatic and uncon- 
scious as were Ovid’s numeros aptos. Mildly irregular arrange- 
ments which suit metrical requirements and. offend neither 
grammar nor taste are certainly not conscious variations metri 
causa. No other occurred to the writer because none was neces- 
sary. Schneider almost proves this himself by juxtaposing Poen. 
290 and Pseud. 809, where the words and sense are the same, 
but the order reversed (p. 126). Finally, the pofsibility, remote 
as it may be, that Plautus may reflect the style of his different 
Greek originals, is not even mentioned. 

In a brief excursus Schneider applies the facts observed to the 
problem of the chronology of the plays. They are arranged ac- 
cording to relative frequency of interposed clauses (regardless of 
type!). Since the table agrees with the few known chronological 
facts, it is assumed to represent the gradual growth of Plautus’ 
periodic writing. Schneider then introduces five types of periodic 
structure, of increasing complexity, and, by comparing sets of 
plays, argues for increasing skill in periodic structure as well. 
But unfortunately he seems to have allowed his first scheme to 
prejudice his judgment, for the comparative evidence does not 
always agree with the first table. Poen. has examples of type 4 
and 5, yet it retains its position earlier than Mil. and Cist. 
which have neither 4 nor 5. Rud., Ourc., Men. all have only one 
type 5, but all are kept later than Poen. which has two. Cas. 
has fewer types 1 and 2 than Mer. yet, because they fit the first 
scheme, Schneider discounts the evidence. Discrepancies are 
rationalized in various ways: Asin. had types 1, 2, 3, 5 and is 
consequently late, yet the earlier Poen. has all types, but by 
judging the skill within the type, Schneider keeps his order; 

e b in Asin. is good, in Poen., crude. Considering the multi- 
tude of cautions which Schneider himself admits and the con- 
fessed paucity of examples, the theory loses much of its strength. 
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When intervals of years, intervals of clause-rate, and compari- ` 
sons of periodic skill are all combined (as they are nowhere by 
Sehneider), further inconsistencies appear: 


. lowest proportion of 


clauses 12.2 294B.C.  interva 
Stiohus 88.0 200 24 yrs. 7. E pointa 6 plays known 
Pseudolua 104.7 181 Oyrs.16.7 “ 6 


highest proportion 127.1  184(ob.) Ty. 924 * 9g * *" 


` Yet Schneider calls the Sttch.-Pseud. 9 yr. space a longum inter- 
vallum (p. 176). Schneider would have to admit that two-thirds 
of the extant plays and practically all of the periodic develop- 
ment belong to the last two-fifths of Plautus literary activity. 
Some arguments are non sequiturs, as: an unusual periodic 
structure is evidence of conscious memory, hence of close chrono- 
logical association (applied to Bacch. and Epid., because accord- 
ing to comparison Bacch. should be much later). Schneider 
is aware of the disturbing effect archaisms, cantica, and sermo 
cotidianus would have on his calculations, but he does not treat 
them. He does not even consider a table of proportions of clauses 
not interposed to interposed. This might be very different, and 
just as important as his table. Finally, since not one person or 
paper dealing with Plautine chronology is even mentioned, I fear 
this attempt to relate periodic structure to chronology, though 
interesting and important, must be considered incomplete and 
unproved, I wonder, after all, whether comic dialogue is quite 
the place to expect a serious development of periods. Plautus 
wrote under influénces far more vital than periods—which do not 
evoke laughs. . 


Joun N. Hovas. 
Onio Srare UxrvYznBITY. 


Epistolae Senecae ad Paulum et Pauli ad Senecam (quae vo- 
cantur). Ed. Cravos W. Bartow. Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome, X. Horn, 
Austria, printed for the Academy by F. Berger, 1988. Pp. 
vii + 164. 

The editor of this monograph has produced a thorough study 
of the fourteen letters (eight from Seneca, six from St. Paul) 
which make up the Correspondence between the Roman Stoic 
':and the scholarly interpreter of the Christian message. Grant- 
ing the forgery, which seems to have taken place shortly before 
the end of the fourth century and not long previous to Jerome’s 
first mention of the work in the year 392 A.D., one finishes 


1 Schneider does not even defend his selection of a forty-year period 
of productivity. Modern scholars agree fairly well on only twenty-five. 
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the reading of Dr. Barlow's edition with the feeling that the un- 
dertaking has been thoroughly worth while. By taking seriously 
but not swallowing whole the possibility of an acquaintance 
between these two contemporaries and leaders of the best cur- 
rent thought, we are in a position where the evidence is so 
thoroughly analyzed that one may have the pleasure of inde- 
pendent speculation,—all the way from complete scepticism to a. 
justifiable credo quia impossibile. The editor has examined 
twenty-five manuscripts and given a detailed description of each ; 

he has improved the text of Haase in certain places, with little 

conjectural emendation. Besides a full bibliography, his re- 

searches develop two new ideas. The first is his belief in an 
ancient system of special notae or abbreviations in the archetype; 

the MS P (Paris, 10th century) is identified by Dr. Barlow as 

having been copied from a manuscript in majuscule writing 
which used a system of these abbreviations. From this he draws 
the conclusion (p. 83) that such notae, usually confined to legal | 
or technical subjects, can be found in literary Latin also. The 

second feature is some clearly proved evidence for an edition of 

the Correspondence by Alcuin at the end of the eighth century. 

This evidence, discussed in the fifth chapter of the monograph, 

makes plain the interest of Alcuin in the Seneca-Paul letters, 

popio on by a poem of Alcuin’s dedicating to* Charlemagne a 

volume which contained, among other works, a copy of the Cor- 

respondence. MSS B and E (of Brussels and Rheims) contain 

this dedicatory poem of Alcuin in addition to the Correspond- 

ence; and their pesca from an original § which Alcuin used in 

making his edition is urged by Dr. Barlow. 

In handling a text which at least in dix cases contains unin- 
telligible phrases, the editor has made several convincing 
changes. Clarent (I, 13) is superior to calens. The laudare of 
P (XII, 9) makes better sense than ludere (see also p. 35 for an 
explanation of the reading). In VIII, 2 admirandarum, si 
quando deficiet, amatorem esse is preferable to admiratorem, at 
- quando defictet amatorem esse. And the colliduntur of XIII, 8 
is clearer than the concluduntur of L2 or the colliguntur of T. 
The very moderation in making changes from Haase’s edition is 
praiseworthy. 

One queries somewhat the phrase “facility in using words” 
for copia verborum (p. 144 and n.). The reference in the third 
letter (by Seneca) quaedam. volumina ordinavi et divisionibus 
guts statum eis dedi, one might check by Seneca’s own statement 
in his Epistles to Lucilius, where he is performing the same 
service for his correspondent: XXXIX, 1; CVI, 2; and CVIII, 
1. One could thus draw the inference that Seneca is placing at 
Paul's disposal certain of his own works. The absurd statement . 
that he plans to read to Nero some of Paul's writings is no bar 
to this possibility. 
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In chapter I, which discusses the general tradition of Seneca’s 
. Christian connection, there is little that one could correct or add 
to Dr. Barlow’s clear account. He might have been more defi- 
nite, in view of the fact (see J. D. Duff, Seneca, Dialogues x, vi, 
zit, 1915, pp. xli-xliv) that an inscription at Delphi, containing 
‘a letter from Claudius to the citizens of that town, with a refer- 
ence to Claudius’ twenty-sixth reception of the title imperator, 
fixes Gallio’s governorship of Achaia from July 1, 51 to July 
1%, 52. It is also tempting to wonder whether the evidence of 
Seneca’s own (Eptst., eviii, 22) in admitting a youthful interest 
in alienigena sacra,—which Tacitus (Ann., II, 85) mentions as 
` Aegyptia Iudatcaque—might not be at least worthy of considera- 
tion, A neat conclusion to these studies of Dr. Barlow (p. 91) 
is the suggestion that the correspondence is the work of a student 
in a school of rhetoric at the close of the fourth century and 
that Paul's coaching of Seneca carries out this idea. The 
parallel in style, and date also, between this work and the letters 
of Symmachus is well indicated. 

This edition, complete and up-to-date, contains all the latest 
material dispassionately discussed. J. C. Naber’s “ Christus 
Senecae Auditus,” Athenaeum, N. S. (1987), pp. 180-186, and 
T. Sehreiners Seneca im Gegensatz zu Puts (Tübingen, 
1986), together with six other works published since 1909, have 
made available all possible information about this pious forgery 
which may or may not contain a spark of ultimate historical 
iruth. We may hope for more evidence, epigraphie or literary, 
with the findings of later decades and in the meantime not scorn 
even the legend’ (p. 7) of a lodging-place in Rome where St. 
Paul is supposed to have conversed with Seneca. While agreeing 
with the Italian Humanists, the first critics to see that the series 
of letters was a forgery, we may appreciate the nearness of 
Seneca’s type of Stoicism to certain aspects of Christianity. The 
judgment of Lactantius that the God of the apostles is not 
foreign to the Deus ipse se fecit of Seneca, with all the other 
testimony from the Church Fathers, leads one to the conclusion 
that the bond between Seneca and St. Paul is improbable but not 
impossible. . 


RICHARD M. GuMMERE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. " 


PauL SxonEx. Platonism, Ancient and Modern (Sather Classi- 
eal Lectures, XIV). Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1938. Pp. 259. 

Shorey died in 1934 without having prepared for the press 


ihe manuscript of the eight lectures on the history of Platonism 
delivered in 1928-1929 when he was for the third time Sather 


. 


r 
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Professor at the University of California; and those of us who, 
having heard the lectures, had eagerly awaited their publication 
thought of them then with despair as of a treasure once glimpsed 
and irretrievably lost. Now, however, seven of the eight lectures 
have been salvaged. The text and memoranda for these were 
found reasonably complete by the editors of the Sather series 
who entrusted the task of preparing the manuscript to Dr. Pro- 
cope S. Costas, formerly research assistant to Professor Shorey. 
The introductory lecture, “What is Platonism?” is not here 
printed, for it was felt that only the author himself could make 
it ready for publication. Exasperating as is the loss of that 
lecture, the editors’ decision in regard to it is itself a guarantee 
of the strictness of their criterion in presenting an authentic 
text; and these lectures are authentic: every sentence recalls the 
intonation of Shorey’s voice, the tilt of his head, the twinkle of 
his eye. The success of the editors in accomplishing their task 
cannot be better indicated than by affirming that the sentence 
with which they close their preface is a most appropriate motto 
for the book: xai yap rò peuvjoðar Xokpárovs xal abróy Aéyovra kal 
dAAov axovovra Epovye dd máyroy sorov. 

The book is not that history of Platonism which Shorey often 
dreamed of writing, though it contains a wealth of material and 
suggestions for such a work. It is not a treatige mechanically 
" converted into “lectures” by being chopped into sections each 
of which can be read in an hour; it is essentially a series of 
lectures which display the author’s power to select appropriate 
and significant examples and weave them into a simple and lucid 
pattern wherein the details subserve and never “obscure the domi- 
nant theme. Only in the last lecture now and then does the 
exuberance of example seem to have seduced him into giving 
“lists” which, though interesting in themselves and shot 
through with penetrating interpretations, tend to make the essay 
episodic. As the book now stands, the first lectures deals with 
Plato and antiquity. Here two sections deserve particular at- 
tention: the treatment of Plato and scepticism (pp. 9-15) and 
the comparet long discussion of Stoicism (pp. 19-35) in- 
cluding three coolly scorching pages on pantheiam, which Shorey 
calls “not a term of science or philosophy but of rhetoric.” 
Shorey's thesis that Stoicism is * even more than Aristotelianism 
an episode in the history of Platonism ” will probably not re- 
ceive the attention which it deserves, will rekl be put down 
to “mere prejudice.” ‘That his dislike of Stoicism is ultimately 
a matter of taste he is himself so “ unscholarly” as to admit; 
but, all the same, serious cogitation of these so easily flowing and 
vivacious pages would well repay the student of ancient phi- 
losophy who is not already so corrupted as to think that only 
that can be sound scholarship which is clumsily and obscurely 
expressed. The subject of the second lecture is Platonism in 
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antiquity, that is Neo-Platonism, which Shorey sharply and em- 
phatically distinguishes from the doctrines, methods, and atti- 
tude of Plato himself. This distinction comes most timely now 
that in influential places scholars are sinking back into the Neo- 
Platonic interpretation. The delicious pages on negative the- 
ology in this lecture we may balance with the strong defense of 
the better Neo-Platonists as well as of Plato against the charge 
of concrete superstition; and, although Shorey rejects Neo- 
Platonism as a spurious Platonism and spurious philosophy, no 
one who reads the lecture can say that he denies or underesti- 
mates its emotional and poetical appeal and influence. The 
. third lecture, “ Plato and Christianity,” begins with a concise 
but acute analysis of Plato’s religious philosophy based upon 
Shorey’s thesis that for Plato metaphysics and religion are con- 
nected “ only so far as the refutation of materialism is the pre- 
supposition of anything that can honestly be called religion ? 
and that apart from this his treatment of religion is independent 
of his metaphysics. It proceeds with the analogies, real and im- 
agined, between’ Platonism and Christianity and concludes with 
the chief Platonic topics of which the Christian writers made 
use. The Platonic tradition in the Middle Ages is treated in the 
fourth lecture in three sections: the influence of the later mysti- 
cal Neo-Platonism (this is introduced by a discussion of Plato’s 
supposed mysticism), the controversy about universals, and the 
effect on the mediaeval imagination of the creation myth in the 
Timaeus, known in the translation of Chalcidius; the third topic 
leads into a résumé of the effect of the Timaeus on later cen- 
‘turies. The gredter part of the lecture on Platonism and the 
Renaissance is devoted to Platonic love and the topic of Plato 
and the poets. In the sixth and seventh lectures, those on Pla- 
tonism in French and English literature, I, would mention as 
especially significant the pages on La Fontaine (pp. 154-157), 
the end of the former lecture (pp. 173-174), which is a subtly 
beautiful appreciation at once of Plato’s influence on poetry and 
of the literature of France, and the paragraphs on Bacon (pp. 
182-183) and Locke (pp. 205-207) ; but no detail in these two 
lectures will be lacking in interest and instruction for students 
of French and English literature as well as for those who know- 
ing Plato love to mark the traces of his bright shadow on the 
great writers of later centuries. 
In closing this brief notice I shall say only that time and the 
congealment of print have wrought no detraction to the lectures 
which were so thrilling when heard ten years ago. 


HAROLD CuxaNiss. 
TEE Jounns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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"ApwroréAóvs Ilepi llowmrucy. Merddpacis brò Xígov Mevdpdov. 
Eleayoy)j, keíuevoy kal eopnvela tad Y. Xvkoórpg. ‘APqvat, 
"loáyygs A. KédAapos & 3'%, 1937. Pp. 285. 


Of the translation, introduction and commentary to this edi- 
tion of the Poetics as planned by Menardos, only the translation 
was found at the time of his death in 1933 to be in suitable con- 
dition for publication, and Sykutris was asked to undertake the 
completion of the work. He is responsible not only for the in- 
troduction, the constitution of the text, and the commentary, but 
also for certain minor changes in the. translation, necessitated 
Verde .by recent knowledge concerning the text of the 

oetics and by a desire to modernize the rather archaistic style 
of the translation as Menardos left it. ‘A list of all such changes 
is given in the appendix. 

The commentary is useful for its full discussion of the precise 
meaning of technical terms employed by Aristotle and for its ` 
information on lost tragedies mentioned in the text. It contains 
also some treatment of literary theory, but naturally this matter 
is primarily dealt with in the introduction, and it is largely on 
the basis of the introduction that the book should be judged. - 
Aristotle’s works and their classification, the character and 
chronology of the Poetics, the nature and object of imitation, 
and the relation of the Poetics to other works on literary criti- 
cism are among the topics with which the author deals. He 
objects (pp. 34 f.) to the view of those who regard the Poettcs aa 
a defense of poetry against the assaults of Plato. The absence 
of treatment of lyric poetry in the Pestics is attributed to the 
' close connection of this type with music*in Aristotle’s time and 
to its comparative lack of the element of imitatibn, which is Bo 
` important for Aristotle. The last portion of the introduction is 
an outline of the nature of tragedy. The importance of the uni- 
ties of place and time both for the tragedians themselves and for 
Aristotle is minimized to an apparently greater degree than by 
most scholars. It is no doubt this view on the part of the author 
which leads him (introduction, p. 126; text, p. 123, note 8) to 
remark with some appearance of surprise that development of 
character is rare in ancient tragedy. Of course no one now be- 
-lieves that unity of time was for the ancients the rigid dogma 


. . that it was for Corneille and Racine; but must we not admit that 


the deviations from it are far less frequent than the adherence 
to it, and that development of character is hardly possible where 
the action is limited to a single day? -Sykutris rightly defends 
the change of attitude of Achilles in the last book of the Iliad 
and of Iphigenia in the Iphigenia at Aulis against the charge of 
inconsistency ; here of course we have to do with sudden changes 
of mood and not with development of character. 


Ciestien OE James WILSON PovLINEY. 
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Euripides. Medea, the text edited with introduction and com- 
mentary by Denys L. Pace. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1938. Pp. lxviii + 190. $2.75. 


The Clarendon Press has undertaken to publish a series of in- 
dividual editions of the plays of Euripides, each with introduc- 
tion and commentary. This will be good news to all classicists, 
and they will hope that the series may some day be brought to 
completion. The present reviewer would like to express the fur- 
ther hope that all of the plays.may be as competently handled 
as Medea by Mr. Page. Although the general plan of the series 
envisages the use of Murray's text, Page has fortunately realized 
that Medea reqüires more than this. Since the publication of 
Murray’s edition the Strasbourg Papyrus has given us a sample 
of the pre-Alexandrian vulgate, and in Rendel Harris Papyri no. 
88 we dus & good representative of the Alexandrian text; fur- 
thermore the Jerusslem Palimpsest has at last been carefully 
collated and its importance established beyond dispute. The 
proper utilization of such materials demanded an entirely new 
edition of Medea, and this Page has given us. 

The Text differs from Murray’s in about fifty places, of which 
six (155 and 180, 209, 649-50 and 660-1, 999, 1259-60, 1262) 
are merely charfges of line-division or of word-order, metri gratia. 
In three places (336, 698, 1267) the difference is of punctua- 
tion. Eight cruces (531, 738, 741, 847, 910, 1087-8, 1099, 
1269-70) obelized by Murray are printed unmarked by Page; 
in two of them (531, 1269-70) the reading is unchanged. Dif- 
ferent obelizations of the same readings appear twice (856-8, 
1359). There are only four places (777, 1181-2, 1255-6, 1265-6) 

.where Page obelizes and Murray does not; the reading is un- 
changed in 1265-6. In eight places (38-43, 87, 246, 304, 361, 
785, 949, 1233-5) Page brackets where Murray does not; the 
reverse is found only thrice (857, 767, 1158). Murray’s sup- . 
plement in 144 is rejected. Different readings, simply, occur 
in sixteen places (158, 157, 204, 228, 240, 272, 882, 7839, 752, 
887, 983, 1089, 1189, 1227, the insert after 1270, 1365). Space 
forbids detailed discussion, but in general it may be said that 
Page's text representa a noteworthy improvement over Murray's. 

The Commentary is equally valuable, and satisfies an older and 
more deeply felt need. In its 121 closely printed pages the stu---* 
dent of Medea will find just about everything that he may reason- 
ably demand. The information is well distributed, and its ex- 
pression succinct and clear. The wealth of parallel passages is 


1 Page has furthermore had the taste to abandon the romantic dashes 
and puzzling paragraphi with which Murray so generously disfigured 
his text. Likewise he has adopted a simpler and more useful system of 
enthesis in the printing of lyric passages. 
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particularly gratifying ; it is pleasant to report that they are 
printed in full? Textual difficulties are thoroughly discussed, ` 
and obscure passages receive as much illumination as the state 
of our knowledge allows. The treatment of metres which forms 
a sort of appendix to the Commentary is entirely adequate; its 


: debt to Eduard Fraenkel’s articles in Rh. Mus. LXII is can- 


didly acknowledged. Everyone who uses Page’s edition will 
especially thank him for giving in full Zielinski’s rules for the 
trimeter in Euripides’ early plays. 

It is too bad that the Introduction is not uniformly so com- 
mendable as the Text and the Commentary. The presentation 
of the Textgeschtchte is excellent, and Medea in Art is compe- 
tently handled, but the discussion of the Legend is poorly 
integrated, and the case against Neophron vitiated by an ina- 
bility or an unwillingness to distinguish bad arguments from 
good. The opening section, headed “The Play,” is the least 
felicitous. It is strange indeed to learn that in 431 B. C. Athens 
had just got to the point where “she might expect some respite 
to enjoy what she had earned.” Yet this is nót the only place 
where history is telescoped, and on the next page we read that 
soon after the day'of Medea’s production “the voice of the 
Muses is drowned in the clash of war.” It is a bit jolting to be 
told that “ Athens had no Victorian Age,” and. that “ Euripides 
was not a literary dictator.” Many similar citations could he 
made; let one more suffice: “Doubtless there sat among the 
audience many a gentleman who was tired of the wife whom he 


. brought back from his travels when he was young.” There is no 


excuse for this sort of stuff; the Commentary exhibits enough 
good sense to justify the assumption that Mr. Page could have 
one better if he had wished. 

The chaotic orthography of Greek names is equally indefensi- 
ble, and it seems a shame that Gilbert Murray should cast the 
darkest shadow with the most regrettable of his caprices. A few 
examples will be eloquent enough; “Kirke” and “ Circe,” 
“Phaidon” and “ Phaedo,” “ Herodotos” and “ Herodotus, d 
* Kuklops” and * Kreophylos? are typical. In one dreadful 
line of fe (on 987) we find: “ Callinos,” “ Turtaios,” “ Solon,” 
and * Mimnermus." Proper names, unfortunately, are not the 
only victims of whimsy, and on p. xli we find: “ paragraphoi,” 
ball ” and “cola,” as well as “strophai,” s appears as 


3 A sample check of a few dozen references disclosed no errors, but 
the title of White's Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes is misquoted 
(on 68) rather absurdly. References are occasionally omitted (e. g. on 
894, 1078, 1174-5; also p. xlix). Misprints are extremely rare, and an 

apparent slip in English ammar (on 16), Kuhl. for Kukl. in the list 

abbreviations (p. lxviii), and an omitted hyphen at the end of v. 
1269 are the only remarkable ones. Spelling seems not to be Mr. Page's 
strong point, and P. W. Harsh appears as “ Harsch” (on 37-44). 
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* strophae” nine pages later; the discussion of metres contains 
both “telesilleion” and “hipponacteum.” It is easy to cry 
pedantry, but the fact remains that the best such inconsistency 
can expect is to enjoy the tolerant indifference of & few, while it 
irritates a great many, and even infuriates some. What is the 
point, where there is no positive gain? 


vux vdd: Eveens O'NzILL, JR. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. An English version by DupLEY 
Frrrs and Roperr FrrzakRALD. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1989. $1.50. 


In what they curiously term their “Commentary” (p. 91) 
Messrs. Fitts and Fitzgerald announce their intentions: “Our 
purpose was to reach—and, if possible, to render precisely—the 
emotional and sensible meaning in every speech in the play.” 
This is wholly admirable; it has been the aim of every worthy 
translator from Livius Andronicus on down, but not Livius, nor 
anyone since, has fallen so far short of his goal. The “ version” 
of Messrs. Fitts and Fitzgerald is lavishly adorned with hun- 
dreds of substantive omissions, perhaps even more interpola- 
tions, and almo&t as many misconstructions. On the last page 
of their book its creators pronounce proper judgment on it when 
they call it their Antigone; it certainly has nothing to do with 
Sophocles. Before they expropriate another play I suggest that 
they look up the declension of nouns in -evs.7 


Yaa Unis. . REuczNE O'Numnz, Ja. 


The Bavarian Academy of Sciences calls attention to the 
following announcement: 


* Die Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen, Neu- 

hauserstrasse 51 setzt einen Preis von 2000.—RM (zweitausend 

Reichsmark) aus fiir die beste Bearbeitung des Gegenstandes: 
Die politische Propaganda im Altertum vom Tode 
Alexanders des GroBen bis zur Zeit des Augustus. 


Die Arbeit mu8 unter einem Kennwort eingereicht werden. 
Sie kann in deutscher, italienischer, englischer oder französischer 
Sprache abgefasst sein. 


REinreichungsfrist bis zum 1. April 1943.” 


1 Unaware that Meyapéws (1303) is genitive, they speak (p. 86) of 
* Megareos dead.” The form “ Choragos” for the Leader of the Chorus 
should suffice to show that they have little Greek. It ought to be 
oklope: to ag out that it is just as well to know something about a 

efore you try to translate from it! The capricious spelling 
fo ngmes evinces the influence of Gilbert Murray. 
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